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INTRODUCTION. 


IF  the  Chalk  exposures  of  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Dorset 
afford  views  of  greater  variety  and  grandeur,  and  the  physical 
features  are  more  complex  and  remarkable,  those  of  Devonshire, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  equally  full  of  contrast  and 
fascination,  and  possess  a  beauty  which  is  all  their  own.  The 
Dorset  coast  may  be  called  the  land  of  the  great  fault;  that 
of  Devonshire  the  country  of  the  landslip.  The  great  landslip 
alone  would  stamp  any  coast  with  a  distinctive  individuality,  and 
the  contrast  afforded  by  the  juxtaposition  of  red  Triassic  marl, 
yellow  Greensand,  and  White  Chalk,  realise  a  field  of  rare 
geological  interest,  and  a  picture  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Though  we  have  here  but  a  limited  zonal  range,  extending 
from  the  zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  to  that  of  Micraster 
cor-testudinarium^  the  fauna  of  the  two  lower  beds  is  so  rich  that 
we  are  amply  recompensed  for  a  restriction  in  field-work,  which 
would  otherwise  be  somewhat  disappointing.  This  coast  affords 
a  scope  for  the  study  of  Echinoderma  which  alone  would  render 
any  section  famous.  Moreover,  the  accessibility  of  the  cliffs,  and 
the  unaltered  state  of  the  chalk,  make  these  disconnected 
exposures  a  veritable  paradise  for  the  collector 

On  p.  75  of  his  great  work,*  Dr.  Barrois  states  that  we  have  a 
capping  of  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor-anguinum  at  Hooken  Cliff 
and  Rousden,  and  that  possibly  a  thin  layer  of  Marsupites-zon^ 
may  be  found  at  the  latter  situation.  We  have  carefully  examined 
every  available  exposure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  zoological  evidence  whatsoever  for  the  existence  of 
these  two  zones  on  the  Devonshire  •  coast  That  higher  beds 
have  existed,  and  have  been  removed  by  denudation,  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  we  find  flint  casts  in  the  surface  gravels  of 
Micraster^  and  more  rarely  of  Echinocorys^  of  the  shape-variations 

*  Recherches  siir  le  Terrain  Cr^tac^  Sup^rieur,  1876. 
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typical  of  the  Aficrasier  cor-anguinum-zont.  We  have  also 
evidence  of  a  still  higher  horizon,  hitherto  unsuspected,  in  the 
presence  of  a  flint  cast  of  a  well-preserved  Marsupites  plate, 
found  by  Mr.  F.  G  Collins,  of  Exeter,  on  White  Cliff  fall. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Collins  we  now  have  this  unique 
spedmen  in  our  collection.* 

The  section  which  we  describe  extends  from  Pinhay  Cliff  on 
the  east  to  Berry  Cliff  on  the  west,  and  there  is  hardly  a  point 
which  is  not  readily  accessible  at  ordinary  low  tides.  In  addition, 
many  isolated  exposures  are  situated  in  the  landslip  and  on  the 
diff  top,  so  that  Uiey  can  be  worked  when  the  tide  is  unfavourable 
for  the  examination  of  the  coast-line. 

Seaton  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  section,  and  being 
served  by  the  railway  is  the  natural  headquarters  for  the  district 
Excellent  accommodation  is  readily  obtained  here ;  but  for  those 
who  wish  to  study  the  landslip  alone,  perhaps  Lyme  Regis 
would  be  more  convenient.  At  present  neither  Lyme  Regis  nor 
Beer  is  connected  with  the  railway. 

PiNHAY  Cliffs, 

The  whole  of  the  landslip  is  private  property,  and  permission 
to  examine  the  Clevelands  section,  in  which  Pinhay  Cliff  is 
situated,  should  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Wilton  Allhusen,  of 
Clevelands,  and  for  the  Rousden  Cliffs  from  Lady  Peel^  of 
Rousden.  We  have  found  both  these  landowners  most  courteous 
in  affording  facilities  for  working  the  cliffs.  A  toll  of  sixpence  is 
levied  by  the  tenants  of  Dowlands  Farm  for  the  privilege  of  using 
their  private  road  from  the  farm  to  the  landslip,  and  this  gives 
one  the  right  to  examine  the  Dowlands  Cliffs. 

The  landslip  is  best  examined  in  the  early  spring  or  late 
autumn,  when  the  trees  are  devoid  of  leaf,  as  the  vegetation  is  so 
luxuriant  that  the  inland  cliffs  are  completely  hidden  by  it. 
Those  who  choose  the  early  spring  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
wealth  of  wild  flowers  with  which  the  landslip  is  literally  carpeted. 
Leathern  gaiters  are  indispensable,  alike  for  the  brambles,  which 
are  here  quite  tropical  in  their  luxuriance,  and  for  the  adders, 
which  are  not  uncommon. 

The  fine  inland  cliff  of  Pinhay  stands  back  220  yards  from 
the  coast,  crowning  the  undercliff  levels,  and  has  an  altitude  of 
400  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  magnificently  air-weathered,  and 
save  for  the  tangle  of  vegetation  at  the  base,  easily  worked.  It  is 
fairly  rich  in  fossils,  and  worth  visiting  if  only  for  the  fact  that  it 
afibrds  the  solitary  accessible  junction  on  this  coast  between  the 
zones  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  and  Holasier  planus^  and  between 
Holaster  planus  and  Micraster  cor-testudinarium. 

*  Confirmatory  evidence  on  this  head  has  latelv  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Jukes  Browne 
in  a  contribution  entitled,  "  Marsupites  in  the  Flints  of  the  Haldon  Hills."  GeoL  Mag, 
Oct.,  190a,  p.  449. 
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Clevelands  is  about  six  miles  by  road  from  Seaton,  and  five 
miles  on  foot  across  the  country.  Those  who  choose  to  reach 
the  landslip  by  leaving  the  beaten  track  can  take  the  footpath 
along  the  top  of  Haven  Cliff,  and  dip  down  into  the  Bindon 
landslip,  and  so  pass  eastwards  through  the  Dowlands,  Rousden, 
Charton,  and  Whitlands  divisions  of  the  landslip  to  Pinhay ;  or 
they  can  take  the  main  road  to  Dowlands  Farm,  and  pass  through 
the  private  road  to  the  Dowlands  cliffs.  We  prefer  to  cross  the 
golf-links,  pass  up  Long  Close  Lane  to  Dowlands,  through 
Rousden  and  Charton,  and  the  take  then  footpath  past  Whit- 
lands to  Clevelands.  Passing  through  the  lodge  gates  we 
inquire  for  the  path  which  leads  to  the  Chapel  Rock.  As  we 
near  the  Chapel  Rock  we  pass  a  small  exposure,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  path,  in  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor'testudinarium, 
situated  above  the  letter  H  in  Rock  Orchard  (6-inch  map,  Devon, 
Ixxxiv,  N.E.,  and  S.E.).  From  this  we  obtained  Micraster 
pracursor  of  the  group-form  characteristic  of  this  zone,  Echinocorys 
gibbus^  and  Nautilus  cf.  atlas.  The  presence  of  Nautilus  in  this 
zone  is  sufficiently  rare  to  warrant  a  record,  and  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Crick  for  the  determination  of  this  species. 

Still  working  to  the  west  we  pass  another  small  section  on  the 
north  side  of  the  path,  above  the  capital  letter  O  in  Rock 
Orchard.  From  this  we  collected  Micraster  prcecursor  of  the 
group-form  characteristic  of  the  Holaster  planus-zont^  Micraster 
Teskeif  Micraster  cor-bavis,  Holaster  planus^  Pentacrinus^  Terebra- 
tula  carnea,  and  Rhynchonella  reedensis.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  this  exposure  is  in  the  zone  oi  Holaster  planus. 

A  few  paces  more  bring  us  to  the  main  section,  with  the 
Chapel  Rock  to  the  south  of  it.  A  glance  at  the  latter  shows 
that  it  is  merely  a  slipped  face  from  the  main  cliff,  for  all  the 
lithological  features  are  common  to  both.  We  especially  note  a 
very  strong  orange-coloured  band  of  nodular  chalk  at  the  top 
both  of  the  cliff  and  the  Chapel  Rock. 

Pinhay  Cliff  Main   Section. 

Standing  on  the"  footpath  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chapel 
Rock  we  face  the  main  section  of  Pinhay  Cliff.  It  is  splendidly 
weathered,  and  the  nodular  chalk  stands  out  in  rugged  bosses 
from  the  surface.  The  Chapel  Rock  is  so  close  to  the  main 
cliff  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  photograph  of  it  without 
tilting  the  camera  to  such  an  extent  as  to  throw  the  whole 
picture  out  of  focus.  This  is  particularly  unfortunate,  as  it  is  the 
only  good  exposure  showing  the  junctions  of  the  zones  of 
Terebratulina  gracilis  and  Holaster  planus^  and  Holaster  planus 
and  Micraster  cor-testudinarium. 

We  have  tried  to  obtain  local  information  concerning   the 
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date  of  the  detachment  ot  the  Chapel  Rock  from  the  main  cliff, 
but  have  failed  to  secure  authentic  data.  Miss  Helen  AUhusen 
says,  "  we  have  no  record  about  the  Chapel  Rocks  beyond  the 
belief  that  they  were  formed  before  the  i6th  Century,  as  tradition 
says  that  they  were  used  as  a  place  for  secret  worship  during  the 
religious  persecutions  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  James." 

By  climbing  up  the  talus  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
main  cliff  we  are  able  to  work  every  foot  of  the  Holaster  planus- 
zone,  and  to  establish  an  accurate  zoological  junction  with  the 
zones  immediately  above  and  below  it.  Nowhere  else  on  this 
coast  are  we  able  to  examine  an  exposure  of  this  zone  which  is 
accessible  in  its  entire  extent. 

We  notice  that  there  is  a  thin  marl-seam  at  the  point  where 
the  talus  joins  the  cliff  at  the  middle  of  the  main  section,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  which  separates  the  main  cliff  from  the 
Chapel  Rock,  we  see  a  small  exposure.  We  work  this  exposure 
and  find  in  it  an  abundance  of  Terebratulina  gracilis^  Holaster 
planus^  and  several  examples  of  Micraster  cor-bovis^  but  no  other 
forms  of  Micraster,  We  are  clearly  here  in  the  zone  of 
Ttrebratulina  gracilis.  Extending  our  search  above  the  marl- 
band  we  at  once  find  a  greater  abundance  of  Holaster  planus^ 
and  numerous  examples  of  Micraster  leskei  and  of  Micraster 
prcecursor  of  the  group-form  associated  with  the  Holaster  planus- 
zone,  while  Terebratulina  gracilis  becomes  notably  rarer.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  marl-band  is  the  actual  zoological 
junction  of  the  zones  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  and  Holaster 
planus.  We  shall  see  later  that  this  marl-band  is  a  constant 
feature  throughout  the  coast,  and  that  it  always  forms  the  line  of 
division  between  these  two  zones. 

Ascending  the  talus  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  cliff  we  find 
an  abundant  and  characteristic  fauna  of  the  Holaster planus-zom 
as  far  as  a  strong  nodular  flint-line,  which  occurs  26|  ft.  above 
the  basal  marl-seam.  We  still  ascend  the  talus,  and  find  the 
same  fauna  for  another  13  ft.,  when  we  meet  with  a  thin,  but  well- 
defined,  tabular  band  of  flint.  Between  the  strong  flint-line  and 
the  thin  tabular  flint-band  we  note  a  scattered  line  of  Echinocorys 
vulgaris  var.  gibbus.  Above  the  thin  tabular  flint-band  the 
essential  features  of  the  test  of  Micraster  change ;  Micraster  cor- 
hoviSy  Micraster  leskei^  and  Holaster  planus  die  out,  and  are 
replaced  by  Micraster  prrecursor  of  the  group-form  associated 
with  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium.  This  thin  tabular 
flint-band  is,  therefore,  the  dividing  line  between  the  zones  of 
Holaster  planus  and  Micraster  cor-testudinarium^  and  is  an  almost 
constant  feature  throughout  the  coast.  It  is  not  present,  however, 
at  Annis'  Knob  (Beer  Harbour),  nor  could  we  trace  to  our 
satisfaction  the  two  strong  flint-lines,  t^  ft.  apart,  which  are  well 
seen  at  the  base  of  the  same  bluff. 

Still  ascending  the  talus  we  examine  the  cliff  wherever  it  is 
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accessible,  and  find,  even  at  the  top,  no  evidence  of  a  fauna 
suggestive  6f  the  Micraster  cor-anguinum-zont.  The  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  cliff  is,  therefore,  clearly  in  the  zone  of  Micraster 
car-iestudinarium. 

Taking  the  lithological  features  of  the  Micraster  cor- 
tesiudinarium-zont  in  detail  we  note  a  marl-band  4  ft.  above  the 
thin  tabular  fiint-band,  and  a  second  one  4  ft.  above  the  first. 
Higher  up  still  we  see  two  strong  yellow  bands  of  nodular  chalk, 
above  that  a  very  thin  double  tabular  flint-band,  and  close  to  the 
top  the  strongest  band  of  yellow  nodular  chalk  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  almost  orange  in  colour.  This  is  the  strong  yellow 
band  which  is  seen  at  the  top  of  the  Chapel  Rock. 

South  of  the  main  cliff,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Chapel  Rock,  is 
another  slipped  face  of  chalk,  and  this  is  also  in  the  zone  of 
Micraster  cor-iestudinarium^  and  yields  a  characteristic  fauna.  We 
climbed  the  northern  face  of  the  Chapel  Rock,  and  obtained  two 
fine  examples  of  Micraster  pracursor^  just  under  the  topmost 
yellow  nodular  band.  We  especially  note  these  urchins  because 
ihey  absolutely  disprove  the  existence  of  even  a  cap  of  the  zone  of 
Micraster  cor-anguinum. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium  is 
exposed,  but  we  should  estimate  that  a  thickness  of  45  to  50  ft.  is 
shown  here.  Nowhere  on  this  coast  is  the  zone  in  question  fully 
exposed,  so  that  we  have  no  means  of  estimating  its  original 
thickness.  The  three  yellow  nodular  bands  are  indicated  on  PI.  I 
as  well  as  the  chief  marl-seam,  but  we  could  not  put  in  all  the 
other  features  in  the  main  cliff,  as  the  Chapel  Rock  stands  in  the 
way.  The  photograph  is  taken  from  the  main  path  in  the  land- 
slip, south  of  the  Rock  Orchard.  The  marl-seams  are  worthy  of 
mention,  as  they  are  rare  features  in  this  zone  ;  but  we  record  a 
similar  instance  in  the  Beachy  Head  section  {Proc.  GeoL  Assoc, 
xvi  (6),  1900,  Part  I,  Kent  and  Sussex,  p.  327). 

We  have  given  the  details  of  the  main  cliff  at  length,  because 
we  have  no  other  fairly  complete  section  which  is  accessible,  and 
for  the  reason  that  we  shall  refer  to  them  in  other  exposures  of  the 
zones  of  Holaster  planus  and  Micraster  cor-testudinarium  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  coast.  We  summarise  them  as  follows  for 
the  Holaster  planus-zom : 

From  the  strong  nodular  flint-line  to  the  thin  tabular 

flint-band  13  ft. 

From  the  marl-scam,  at  the  junction  of  the  talus  with 
the  centre  of  ths  main  cliff,  to  the  strong  nodular 
flint-line 26^  ft. 


Total  thickness  of  Holaster  pianus-zont  ...     39i  ft. 

Still  following  the  path  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chapel  Rock 
to  the  westward  we  notice  a  projecting  mass  of  cliff,  facing  south 
and  east,  which  joins  the  main  section  at  right  angles.     It  is  from 
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this  recess  that  the  Chapel  Rock  has  been  torn.  We  examine  the 
surface  which  faces  eastward,  and  find  a  splendidly  weathered 
exposure  of  Tertbratulina  gradlis-zon^^  from  which  we  obtained 
numerous  examples  of  Holaster  planus^  Micraster  cor-bovis,  and 
also  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  Ammonites  perainplus.  By  climbing 
up  the  talus  we  were  able  to  check  the  measurements  of  the 
Holaster  planus-zon^  and  found  that  they  exactly  coincide  with 
those  obtained  on  the  talus  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  cliff. 
We  noted  that  the  upper  limit  of  the  Terebratulina  gracilis-zont 
is  formed  here,  as  on  the  eastern  side,  by  a  well-marked  marl- 
seam,  and  that  from  this  point  to  the  steps  we  have  this  zone 
exposed  for  a  thickness  of  37  ft. 

The  upper  beds  of  the  Terebratulina  ^raa'lis-zone  are  very 
nodular,  and  the  flint-lines  are  far  apart.  From  an  ordinary 
inspection  one  would  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  them  to  the 
zone  of  the  Holaster  planus^  but  by  carefully  collecting  below  the 
limiting  marl-seam  we  find  only  Holaster  planus,  Micraster  cor- 
bovis,  and  an  abundance  of  Terebratulina  gracilis,  and  no  evidence 
of  Micraster  prcuursor  or  Micraster  leskei.  We  call  attention  to 
the  deceptive  naked-eye  appearance  of  this  chalk,  because  we 
shall  find  the  knowledge  which  we  have  here  obtained  of  much 
service  in  the  Hooken  an^  other  western  sections  which  are  not 
so  readily  accessible. 

Descending  to  the  main  path  of  the  landslip,  on  the  south 
of  the  Rock  Orchard,  we  note  that  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
Chapel  Rock  is  a  finely  weathered  exposure.  It  is  very  nodular, 
but  the  flint-lines  in  the  lower  portion  are  widely  separated,  as  in 
the  western  mass  of  the  main  cliff,  and  the  upper  beds  much  more 
closely  seamed  with  flint.  About  3  ft.  from  the  base  is  a  thin 
niarl-seam,  and  below  this  Terebratulina  gracilis  is  abundant,  and 
Micraster  cor-bovis  occurs,  while  above  it  Micraster  precursor  and 
Micraster  leskei  are  found.  Here  again  we  have  the  actual 
junction  of  the  zones  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  and  Holaster  planus. 
This  section  does  not  appear  in  PI.  I,  and  we  were  unable  to 
obtain  a  photograph  of  it  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the 
vegetation. 

We  now  examine  the  southern  face  of  the  Chapel  Rock  in 
detail.  This  mass  has  been  somewhat  disjointed  in  its  slide 
forwards,  as  indicated  in  PI.  I,  and  the  base  is  much  obscured  by 
tangled  vegetation ;  but  by  dint  of  climbing,  and  forcing  one's 
way  through  the  bushes,  the  whole  of  it  can  be  worked. 

We  begin  on  the  east  side,  and  climb  up  the  talus,  so  as  to 
get  over  the  shoulder  of  the  Chapel  Rock  on  to  the  path  on  its 
northern  aspect.  On  our  way  up  we  pass  the  strong  nodular 
flint-line  in  the  Holaster  plafius-zont,  then  the  thin  tabular  flint- 
band  dividing  this  zone  from  that  of  Micraster  cor-iestudinarium 
and  finally  the  marl-bands  and  yellow  bands  of  nodular  chalk 
noted  in  the   main  section  on   p.  5,      The    zoological  evidence 
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exactly  coincides  with  that  obtained  in  working  the  main  clifT,  and 
the  same  band  of  Echinocorys  was  found,  as  before  noted. 

Returning  to  the  base  of  the  Chapel  Rock  we  find  that  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  Terebratulina  gracilis-zont  exposed.  If  any 
exists,  it  must  be  covered  by  the  earth.  At  the  base  of  the  mass 
we  see  two  fairly  strong  flint-lines  i6  ft.  below  the  very  strong 
nodular  flint-line  (not  15  ft.,  as  at  Annis'  Knob),  and  these  may 
be  the  same  pair  which  we  shall  note  in  the  latter  situation,  but 
failed  to  distinguish  in  the  main  cliff".  Working  to  the  west  we 
see  a  crack  in  the  bluff"  by  which  we  can  climb  nearly  to  the  top, 
and  we  are  thus  able  to  completely  check  the  zoological  data 
obtained  by  climbing  the  talus  on  the  east  side  of  the  Chapel 
Rock.  We  collected  a  fine  series  of  Micrasier  from  the  whole  of 
the  southern  face  of  the  Chapel  Rock  at  its  base,  and  they, 
together  with  the  other  fossils,  were  completely  illustrative  of  the 
fauna  of  the  Holaster  pianus-zonQ, 

Neither  here  nor  in  the  main  cliff*  could  we  establish  the 
presence  of  a  true  Chalk  Rock.  The  surface  is  a  mass  of 
extremely  hard,  iron-stained  nodular  bands,  and  there  are  not  a 
few  phosphatic  and  glauconitic  nodules  scattered  throughout  the 
zone,  but  there  are  no  bands  which  we  could  safely  assign  to  this 
peculiar  bed.  We  found  two  examples  of  Turbo  gemmaius, 
and  one  of  Pleurotomaria  perspectiva^  but  this  record  hardly  con- 
stitutes a  zoological  Chalk  Rock. 

The  remainder  of  Pinhay  Cliff"  to  the  west  is  too  obscured  by 
grass  and  vegetation  to  be  worth  examining  in  detail,  so  we 
pass  westward  along  the  broad  main  track  to  the  Great  Cleft, 
north  of  West  Cliff"  Cottage.  Here  we  see  a  repetition  of  the 
process  by  which  the  Chapel  Rock  was  detached  (Plate  II).  The 
Cleft  began  to  form  in  the  year  1886.  Miss  Allhusen  says,  "  It  has 
been  gradually  widening  for  the  past  ten  years.  In  1892  it  was 
only  a  small  fissure,  and  for  the  succeeding  three  years  one  could 
jump  across  it.  Lately,  however,  it  has  widened  much  more 
rapidly."  One  can  traverse  this  deep  Cleft  from  bottom  to  top, 
and  so  obtain  a  measurement  of  the  zones.  We  find  that  the 
base  of  the  Cleft  is  cut  in  Greensand,  capped  by  Cenomanian  Lime- 
stone (zone  of  Ammonites  manielit),  and  then  we  come  to  the 
Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zont.  This  chalk  is  very  dirty,  but  we 
obtain  a  characteristic  fauna  from  it  as  far  as  the  first  flint-line. 
This  gives  us  a  measurement  of  59^  ft.  for  the  Rhynchonella 
cuvieri  zone.  Here,  as  elsewhere  on  this  coast,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Berry  Cliff",  we  take  the  base  of  the  Terebratulina  gracilis- 
zone  from  the  lowest  flint-line,  as  we  find  that  above  it  the  chalk 
invariably  loses  its  nodular  character,  and  Terebratulina  gracilis 
is  found  in  abundance.  The  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  gap 
is  cut  in  a  whiter  and  softer  chalk,  with  frequent  flint-lines  and 
marl-bands,  measuring  n  all  71^  ft.  The  fauna  is  abundant,  and 
fully  characteristic  of  the  Terebratulina  graci/iszonty  and  especially 
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in  the  upper  part,  where  the  weathering  is  more  complete, 
examples  of  the  name-fossil  are  found  in  profusion,  many  of 
them  being  of  unusual  size.  There  is  no  evidence  of  an 
Holaster  planus-zone  fauna,  even  at  the  top  of  the  Cleft,  so  it  is 
clear  that  we  have  only  an  incomplete  section  of  the  TerebratuUna 
graa'&'S'Zone,  though,  as  is  shown  in  PI.  II,  we  must  be  very 
close  to  the  top  of  the  zone.  At  the  highest  point  the  chalk  is 
still  soft  and  white,  and  we  see  no  sign  of  the  nodular  chalk, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  upper  beds  of  this  zone,  as  described 
on  p.  7.  In  the  Cleft  we  were  unable  to  find  the  two  pairs  of 
yellow  nodular  chalk  bands  above  the  first  flint-line  in  the 
TerebratuUna  graciiiszon^  though  there  are  two  yellow  bands 
about  20  ft.  higher  up.  Whether  they  are  the  same  two  pairs  of 
yellow  bands  which  we  describe  in  the  White  Cliff  section  (p.  13) 
is  impossible  to  say.  So  far  as  the  white  chalk  is  concerned,  the 
measurements  for  the  Great  Cleft  work  out  as  follows  : — 

reriirmtu/ina  gract'/iS'Zont  (a.s  exposed)         7lMt. 

Rhynckonilla  cuvitri-zone         59|  ft. 

On  leaving  the  Great  Cleft  it  is  important  that  we  should 
closely  follow  the  narrow  coastguard  track,  which  is  always 
marked  by  white  stones,  as  the  whole  landslip  is  a  veritable 
labyrinth  of  small  paths,  which  cross  each  other  at  every  angle, 
and  appear  to  lead  to  nowhere  in  particular.  The  coastguard 
track  leads  straight  to  Whitlands.  As  soon  as  we  reach  the 
rising  ground,  after  passing  over  the  swamp  below  the  Cleft, 
we  notice  a  large  block  of  Greensand  which  has  been  blazed 
with  whitewash  by  the  coastguard.  From  this  point  of  vantage 
we  look  back  on  the  Cleft  and  Pinhay  Cliff,  and  can  thus  obtain 
a  graphic  idea  of  the  whole  exposure,  and  the  dip  and  relative 
position  of  the  various  zones.  This  idea  of  relative  position  and 
perspective  is  entirely  lost  when  we  examine  the  beds  at  close 
range,  for  the  vegetation  is  so  luxuriant  that  we  can  only  see  the 
portion  of  the  cliff  actually  in  front  of  us.  The  photograph  of 
Plate  II  was  taken  from  the  top  of  a  Greensand  hillock  a  little 
N.W.  of  the  blazed  block  of  Greensand. 

Whitlands. 

This  section  is  worthy  of  examination,  as  it  is  the  only  one  on 
the  east  of  Seaton  where  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zont  is  clean 
and  weathered,  that  in  the  Cleft  being  too  dusty  to  study  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction.  There  is  a  coastguard  path  up  the 
cliff,  and  by  branching  off  from  this  good  collecting  may  be 
obtained  by  climbing  the  grassy  slopes.  The  contrast  between 
the  Rhynchonella  €uvieri<\i2\\i  on  the  east  and  west  of  this  coast 
is  very  marked,  apart  from  the  mere  question  of  thickness.  Here 
we  have  thick  beds   of  comparatively  smooth  and  soft  chalk 
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seamed  by  bands  intensely  hard  and  nodular.  In  the  i^t,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  beds  are  so  compacted  that  the  whole  zone  i» 
made  up  almost  exclusively  of  nodular  bands,  frequently  deeply 
ironstained.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  at  Berry  Cliff,  west  of 
Branscombe,  the  chalk  of  this  zone  is  somewhat  similar  in  its 
general  appearance  to  that  of  the  Whitlands  section,  with  the  notable 
exception  that  it  is  much  softer  and  seamed  with  flint-lines.  The 
extreme  base  of  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zont  here  is  glauconitic 
and  quartzose,  and  the  fossils  therein  show  an  affinity  with  the 
Cenomanian  rather  than  the  true  fauna  of  this  zone.  These 
evidences  of  local  contemporaneous  erosion  are  common  along 
this  coast.  The  same  feature  is  shown  in  some  of  the  fallen 
masses  in  the  Hooken,  especially  in  one  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  northern  pinnacle.  This  section  at  Whitlands  yielded  us  a 
rather  scanty  but  typical  fauna  of  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-Txyat, 
for  about  55  ft.,  up  to  the  first  flint-line ;  but  above  that  level  the 
chalk  is  softer,  seamed  with  flint-lines,  and  Terebratulina  gracilis 
is  abundant    The  latter  zone  is  exposed  for  about  30  ft. 

RhynchontUa  cuvieri- zone about  55  ft. 

Tertbratulina  graci/u'zone  (as  exposed)    .  .  about  30  ft. 

Charton  Cliffs. 

The  Charton  division  of  the  landslip  gives  no  good  section  for 
collecting  or  measurement,  and  consists  chiefly  of  Rhynchonella 
cuvieri-zont  resting  directly  on  the  Upper  Greensand,  with  no 
Cenomanian  Limestone  intervening.  The  Rhynchonella  cuvieri- 
zone,  where  capable  of  being  worked,  yields  the  ordinary  fauna, 
though  fossils  are  not  easily  found,  owing  to  the  dusty  nature  of 
the  surface. 

RousDEN  Cliffs. 

These  cliffs  are  not  worth  working,  as  the  chalk  is  out  of 
reach.  There  is  a  capping  of  the  zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis 
on  that  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri. 

DowLANDS  Cliffs. 

The  Dowlands  portion  of  the  landslip  is  much  more  accessi- 
ble, and  consists  of  the  zones  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  and 
Terebratulina  gracilis  resting  on  Green  sand.  There  are  a  few 
well-weathered  sections  which  may  be  reached  by  arduous  climb- 
ing, but  those  in  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zone  are  disappointingly 
unfossiliferous,  and  the  bulk  of  the  exposures,  both  in  the  zone 
and  that  above  it,  are  too  obscured  by  rainwash  to  afford  good 
results.  At  the  western  entrance  to  the  Dowlands  landslip  the 
Terebratulina  gracilis-zor\Q  is  well  exposed  and  accessible,  and  it 
can  also  be  reached  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  on  the  south  side  of 
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the  rift,  where  it  is  useless  from  the  collector's  point  of  view.  The 
only  well-weathered  surfaces  in  either  zone  are  in  the  large 
slipped  faces  which  front  the  sea,  and  these  yielded  a  considerable 
and  characteristic  fauna  of  both  zones. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
landslip,  from  east  of  Pinhay  to  Dowlands,  many  isolated  fallen 
blocks  from  the  zones  of  Rhynchonella  cuvitri  and  Tertbratulina 
gracilis  are  found  on  the  shore,  and  these  are  often  fairly 
fossiliferous.  At  Humble  Point,  south  of  Pinhay  Cliff,  we  find 
fine  masses  from  both  zones,  as  well  as  Cenomanian  Limestone, 
but  the  blocks  from  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zont  were  dis- 
appointingly poor  in  fossils. 

Haven  Cliff. 

Here  we  have  a  splendid  cliff  of  red  Triassic  Marl,  overlain 
by  Greensand,  and  capped  by  White  Chalk  at .  its  western  end. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  measurements  of  this  chalk,  but  the  beds 
exposed  are  chiefly  those  of  Rhynchonella  ameri,  with  here  and 
there  a  thin  layer  of  the  extreme  base  of  the  2'erebratulina 
gracilis'zone.  The  Rhynchonella  a^vieri-zone  is  much  thinner 
than  at  Pinhay  and  Whitlands,  and  more  approaches  the 
measurement  obtained  at  White  ClifT. 

North  of  Haven  Cliff  is  an  old  quarry  on  the  golf-links,  which 
contains  the  remains  of  a  lime-kiln.  The  chalk  is  white  and  soft, 
and  shows  a  flint-line  and  marl-band.  It  is  badly  weathered  and 
much  broken- up,  but  we  obtained  from  it  Inoceramus  mytiloides, 
Rhynchonella  cuvieri,  Discoidea  dixoni,  Holaster  planus^  Terebra- 
tula  semiglobosa,  and  Bourgtieticrinus  ellipticus.  It  is  clear  that 
we  have  here  a  section  in  the  base  of  the  zone  of  Terebratulina 
gracilis^  though  the  name-fossil  was  not  discoverable. 

Plate  in  shows  Haven  Cliff,  on  the  east  side  of  Seaton, 
and  indicates  the  position  of  the  Triassic  Marls,  the  Greensand, 
and  the  thin  capping  of  white  chalk.  North  of  this  is  seen  the 
situation  of  the  old  quarry  in  the  Terebratulina  gracilis-zone,  and 
in  the  distance,  towards  the  east,  the  Bindon  landslip  is  shown 
with  the  thin  capping  of  White  Chalk  on  the  Greensand. 

White  Cliff  to  Beer  Harbour. 

From  Seaton  to  Seaton  Hole  we  pass  along  low  cliffs  of  red 
Triassic  Marl,  and  at  the  latter  point  cross  over  the  line  of  the 
fault  which  brings  the  Greensand  to  the  shore-line.  At  low  tide 
this  line  can  readily  be  traced  on  the  reefs.  The  fine  headland 
called  White  Cliff  is  now  in  front  of  us,  based  in  Greensand  and 
crowned  with  White  Chalk  (Plate  IV).  Below  the  highest  and 
.most  eastern  point  of  White  Cliff  is  a  steep  turf-clad  talus,  strewn 
with  fallen  blocks,  chiefly  from  the  zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis, 
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and  fringed  towards  the  sea  by  still  larger  blocks,  mainly  from  the 
same  zone  and  that  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri.  This  fine  fall  can 
be  examined  at  any  state  of  the  tide,  only  the  outer  fringe  of 
rocks  being  covered  at  high  water  and  overgrown  with  seaweed 

The  walk  from  this  point  to  Beer  Harbour  under  the  cliffs  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  one,  as  the  foreshore  is  a  tumble  of  slippery 
fallen  blocks  ;  but  the  distance  is  only  one-third  of  a  mile.  Beer 
Harbour  can  be  reached  through  the  cave  at  East  Ebb  at  any 
ordinary  low  tide,  but  occasionally  the  tide  does  not  fall  low 
enough  to  enable  one  to  do  so.  At  the  east  side  of  Connetf  s 
Hole  a  ledge  of  Greensand  runs  out,  which  also  bars  one's  pro- 
gress until  the  tide  has  fallen  (Plate  V). 

Unquestionably  the  best  view  of  these  fine  cliffs  is  to  be 
obtained  by  standing  on  the  rocks,  at  extreme  low  tide,  south  of 
the  Scar  at  East  Ebb.  From  this  point  we  can  take  in  a  view 
from  the  northern  end  of  White  Cliff  to  Arratt's  Hill,  which 
crowns  the  western  limb  of  Beer  Harbour,  and  it  was  from  this 
situation  that  the  photograph  which  forms  Plate  VI  was  obtained. 
As  in  all  raking  views,  the  camera  flattens  and  foreshortens  the 
picture  in  a  disappointing  manner,  and  without  the  aid  of  a 
key-plate  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  out  the  salient  angles  of 
the  cliff.* 

From  White  Cliff  to  Beer  Harbour  the  beds  dip  sharply  to 
form  the  northern  slope  of  the  Beer  syncline.  So  sharp  is  the 
fall  that  the  Greensand,  which  occupies  more  than  half  the  lofty 
face  of  White  Cliff,  is  reduced  to  about  lo  ft.  at  King's  Hole ;  so 
that  from  Connett's  Hole  to  King's  Hole  the  cliffs  are  cut  almost 
entirely  in  White  Chalk,  ranging  from  the  zone  of  Rhynchonella 
mvieri  to  that  of  Holaster  planus.  On  the  western  side  of  Beer 
Harbour  the  beds  are  horizontal,  the  base  of  the  cliff  being  cut  in 
Greensand  ledges  along  the  whole  arm  of  the  bay.  When  we 
round  the  corner  below  Arratt's  Hill  the  coast  runs  in  a  westerly 
direction,  and  the  true  dip  of  the  beds  is  seen  falling  towards 
Beer,  and  forming  the  other  limb  of  the  Beer  syncline.  We  now 
proceed  to  take  the  section  in  detail. 

White  Cliff  to   King's  Hole  (East  Ebb). 

The  term  White  Cliff  is  apparently  used  on  the  6-inch  Ordnance 
Survey  Map  to  cover  the  section  from  Seaton  Hole  to  King's  Hole 
(East  Ebb),  but  locally  it  is  applied  to  the  highest  and  most 
northern  portion  of  [the  cliff,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  use  the  term 
in  its  local  and  restricted  sense.  By  climbing  up  the  steep  talus 
under  White  Cliff  we  can  readily  examine  the  junction  of  the 
White  Chalk  with  the  Cenomanian  Limestone,  and  obtain  a 
measurement  of  the  zone  of  Rhynchonella  aivieri. 

*  Plates  V  and  VI  are  from  negatives  taken  under  our  direction  by  Mr.  E.  Good, 
photographer,  The  Square,  Seaton. 
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Zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri. 

From  the  top  of  the  Cenomanian  Limestone,  which  overlies 
the  Greensand,  to  the  first  fiint-line  in  the  soft  white  chalk  of  the 
Terebratulina  graciliS'Zxynt  is  28|  ft.  Between  these  two  levels  we 
have  an  intensely  hard,  nodular,  and  iron-stained  chalk  devoid  of 
flints,  and  fairly  rich  in  all  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  zone. 
Better  collecting,  however,  will  be  obtained  from  the  fallen  blocks 
on  the  talus  than  from  the  cliff  itself.  This  chalk  in  its  lithological 
appearance  conforms  closely  to  all  the  other  sections  in  this  zone 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Rhynchontlla  cuvirri-zonc  =  28^  ft. 

Zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis. 

The  contrast  between  the  Terebratulina  graa7ischa\k  and  that 
of  the  zone  below  attracts  the  eye  at  once.  Instead  of  the  rugged, 
flintless,  and  discoloured  chalk  of  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zont, 
we  have  a  soft,  white,  marl-veined  chalk,  crowded  with  flint-lines, 
with  two  notable  bands  of  marly  chalk  in  which  are  no  flints.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  Terebratulina  graalis-zone  are  three  features 
which  are  fairly  constant  along  this  coast,  and  we  allude  to  them 
in  detail,  as  they  are  useful  in  the  Hooken,  where  the  lower  beds 
disappear.  They  are  also  helpful  in  working  the  blocks  on  White 
Cliff  fall,  for  we  can  sometimes  assign,  by  their  assistance,  fossils 
to  their  proper  level  in  this  zone.  We  refer  to  two  pairs  of  yellow 
nodular  chalk-bands,  and  to  the  2  foot  and  4-foot  bands  of  marly 
and  flintless  chalk.  The  lower  pair  of  yellow  nodular  bands 
measures  2  ft,  and  the  higher  i^  ft.  The  2-foot  band  of  marly 
flintless  chalk  is  based  by  a  strong  flint-line,  and  below  the  4-foot 
band  of  marly  flintless  chalk  are  two  strong  nodular  flint-courses, 
3  ft.  6  in.  apart.  These  three  strong  flint-courses  are  notable 
features  in  the  northern  side  of  Beer  Harbour,  and  can  be  readily 
traced  with  the  naked  eye  even  from  Arratt's  Hill.  As  we  shall 
have  to  compare  the  measurements  from  the  Cenomanian  Lime- 
stone to  the  base  of  the  2-foot  band  of  marly  flintless  chalk  at 
^Vhite  Cliff  and  the  Hooken,  we  give  them  in  detail  for  the  former 
section. 

From  the  top  of  the  higher  pair  of  yellow  nodular  bands 

to  the  base  of  the  2-foot  band  of  inarly  flintless  chalk  ...  20  ft. 
From  the  base  of  the  lower  pair  of  yellow  nodular  bands  to 

the  top  of  the  higher  pair  of  yellow  nodular  bands  ...  11  ft. 
From  the  first  flint-line  in   Terefrratulina  gracihs-zoviQ  to  the 

base  of  the  lower  pair  of  yellow  nodular  bands 4  ft. 

From  the  Cenomanian  Limestone  to  the  first  flint-line  in  the 

Terebratulina   grad/is-zone    (i.e.   the   thickness    of    i?. 

cuvieri'zone) 28^  ft. 

631  ft. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  distance  from  the  base  of 
the  Rhynchonelia  ruvieri-zont  to  the  base  of  the  2-foot  band  of 
marly  flintless  chalk  is  63^  fu 

The  remainder  of  the  Ttrebratulina  gracUis-zont  is  difficult  to 
measure,  as  the  talus  is  steep,  and  there  are  no  further  features 
to  note  save  the  presence  of  the  4-foot  marly  flintless  band  higher 
up  in  the  cliff.  Both  these  bands  are  indicated  on  Plate  V,  which 
is  not  a  view  of  White  Cliff,  but  of  a  beautifully  weathered  bluff 
immediately  to  the  west  of  Connett's  Hole.  We  should  judge 
that  at  White  Cliff  there  is  another  35  ft.  above  the  2-foot  marly 
flintless  band,  which  would  give  a  total  exposure  of  the  Terebraiu- 
Una  graciiis-zotie  at  this  point  of  about  70  ft.  On  the  same  plate 
is  seen  the  boundary  between  this  zone  and  that  of  Holaster 
planus^  which  caps  the  cliff  from  White  Cliff  to  Beer  Harbour. 
The  lithological  line  of  division  is  formed  by  a  thin  marl-band, 
which  generally  weathers  out  as  an  open  seam.  This  marl-band 
is  constant  throughout  the  coast,  being  especially  well  shown  at 
Pinhay  (PI.  I)  where  it  enables  one  to  obtain  a  definite  junction 
between  the  zones  of  TerebratuHna  gracilis  and  Holaster  planus, 
A  reference  to  this  is  made  on  pp.  5-7,  and  it  is  well  indicated  on 
PI.  VI.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  instance  the  lithological 
and  zoological  boundary  lines  coincide  with  absolute  accuracy. 


Zone  of  Holaster  planus. 

Above  the  marl-band  in  question  the  chalk  is  greyer  in  colour, 
and  markedly  nodular.  The  mere  naked-eye  appearance  would 
at  once  suggest  that  we  were  entering  another  zone,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  this  bed  at  Annis'  Knob  proves  that  the  horizon  is  that 
of  the  Holaster  planus-zouQ.  Curiously  enough  there  are  no 
fallen  blocks  which  can  be  assigned  to  this  zone  between  White 
Cliff  and  East  Ebb,  a  circumstance  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  fallen  blocks  at  this  point  are  covered  with  seaweed.  The 
reason  that  we  find  none  from  this  zone  on  White  Cliff  fall  is  that 
this  chalk  is  there  merely  a  layer  at  the  summit  of  the  cliff. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  we  have  no  exposure  of  the  Micraster 
cor-testudinarium-zon^  between  White  Cliff  and  Annis'  Knob,  for 
until  we  reach  the  latter  section  we  do  not  see  the  strong 
flint-line  13  ft.  below  the  zoological  junction  between  this  zone 
and  that  of  Holaster  planus,  nor  can  we  detect  the  pair  of 
flint-lines,  lift,  apart,  which  are  situated  at  the  base  of  Annis' 
Knob,  15  ft.  below  the  flint-course  just  mentioned.  We  have, 
therefore,  no  complete  exposure  of  the  Holaster  planus-zon^ 
between  White  Cliff  and  East  Ebb,  though  in  the  cliff  face 
between  the  White  Cliff  fall  and  the  small  fall  west  of  Connett's 
Hole  we  cannot  have  less  than  40  to  50  ft.  of  greyish,  rugged,  and 
.nodular  chalk  shown.      If  this  estimate  be  correct  we  have  a 
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the  dip  of  the  Beer  syncline  speedily  brings  the  upper  limit  of 
that  zone  to  the  shingle. 

From   the  top  of  the   Cenomanian    Limestone  to  the 

first  flint-line  in  the  Terebratuhna  gradlis-zoTit      ...    25|ft. 

This  zone  is  here  much  wave-worn,  and  is  not  a  rich  section 
for  the  collector. 

Zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  northern  side  of  Beer  Harbour  is 
cut  in  this  zone,  and  the  two  bands  of  marly  flintless  chalk,  the 
three  strong  flint  courses,  and  the  two  pairs  of  yellow  nodular 
bands  can  readily  be  traced.  These  lithological  features  have 
already  been  described  on  p.  13.  If  we  follow  the  marl-seam, 
which  separates  the  zones  of  Terebratulina  graciiis  and  Ho/aster 
planus  in  the  section  between  White  Cliff  and  East  Ebb,  we 
notice  that  in  PI.  VI  this  seam,  and  a  small  patch  of  Holaster 
//a/i«5-chalk,  crown  the  cliff  at  the  latter  point.  By  tracing  with 
the  eye  the  direction  of  the  marl-seam  we  find  that  the  line  of 
the  grass  slope  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  pretty  accurately  marks  the 
junction  of  the  zones  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  and  Holaster 
planus.  We  check  the  measurements  which  we  obtained  for  the 
base  of  the  Terebratulina  gracilis-zone  on  the  talus  at  White  Cliff, 
and  compare  them. 

From  the  base  of  the  2-ft.  band  to  the  level  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  marl-seam  dividing  the  zones  of 
lerehratulina  gracilis  iLVi^  Holaster  planus 57  ^t. 

From   the  first  flint-line  in    the    Terabratulina  gracilis- 

zone  to  the  base  of  the  2-ft.  marl-band        ...  ..     32  ft. 

Total  thickness  of  Terebratulina  gracilis-zont      ...     89  ft. 

We  notice  that  here  the  2-ft.  band  is  based  by  a  strong 
nodular  fiint-line,  and  that  the  4-ft.  band  is  bounded  below  by 
two  strong  flint  courses  four  feet  apart.  These  features  can  be 
traced  at  White  Cliff,  Conneit's  Hole,  and  Hooken  Clift. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  measurement  which  shall  be  fully 
satisfying  and  exact,  for  the  reason  that  the  actual  junction 
between  the  zones  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  and  Holaster  planus 
is  hidden  by  the  grass  slope.  The  whole  of  this  section  was 
measured  twice,  with  the  exception  of  the  highest  15  ft.,  and  that 
had  to  be  guessed,  as  it  was  covered  by  the  grass.  The  thickness 
is  greater  than  that  which  we  estimated  at  White  Cliff,  where  we 
judge  it  to  be  about  70  ft. 

Zone  of  Holaster  planus. 

Annis*  Knob  (PI.  VII)  is  the  name  given  to  the  finely 
weathered  bluff  above  the  green  slope.  The  cliff-path  from  Beer 
to  Seaton  passes  along  its  foot.     This  bluff  is  interesting  in  that  it 
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greater  thickness  of  the  Hoiaster  pianus-zjont  here  than  at  Pinhay, 
where  we  obtained  a  twice-checked  measurement  of  39I  ft.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  that  we  failed  to  detect  the  strong  nodular 
flint-line.  When  we  describe  the  section  at  Annis'  Knob  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  have  no  thin  tabular  flint-band  to  form  the  upper 
limit  of  the  Holaster  p/anus-zone^  as  at  Pinhay,  so  we  should 
hardly  expect  to  have  it  here.  Without  the  thin  tabular  flint-band 
it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  on  the  thick  nodular  fimt-line  13  ft. 
below  it,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  there  may  be  a  thin  cap 
of  Micraster  cor-testudinariumchdWi^  though  there  is  certainly 
no  evidence  of  its  existence. 

Leaving  the  Hoiasier  fianus-zonty  we  note  that  at  Connetfs 
Hole  we  have  a  small  fall  chiefly  consisting  of  large  masses  from 
the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zjone^  which  well  repay  examination.  A 
full  day's  work  can  be  spent  on  these  blocks  alone.  Behind  these 
blocks  is  a  turf-clad  talus,  from  the  top  of  which  we  can  work 
the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zone  in  sif^,  and  obtain  another 
measurement  of  this  chalk. 

From  the  top  of  the  Cenomanian  Limestone  to  the  first 

BiniAine  in  the  Tiredrahi/ina  graciiiS'Zone       .         .     27^  ft. 

The  first  flint-line  is  a  band  of  scattered  flints  9  inches  thick, 
which  is  4  ft.  below  the  lower  member  of  the  lower  pair  of  yellow 
nodular  bands  described  at  White  Cliff  (p.  13).  At  the  main 
White  Cliff  section  the  chalk  is  too  obscured  by  rain-wash  to 
enable  one  to  readily  collect  the  name-fossil  of  the  Terebratulina 
graci/is-zont^  but  here  we  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  it  down  to 
the  first  flint-line  ;  and  as  the  zoological  evidence  coincides  with 
the  lithological  division,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  the  base 
of  the  Terebratulina  graa/is-zone  at  the  first  flint-line,  as  in  the 
western  sections  of  Pinhay  Cliff  and  the  Great  Cleft.  We  had 
here  the  good  fortune  to  find  an  example  of  Micraster  cor-bovis^ 
in  sita^  3  ft.  above  the  base  of  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zont. 

From  this  small  fall  at  Connett's  Hole  to  King's  Hole  the 
Chalk  is  inaccessible,  and  the  fallen  blocks  are  covered  with  sea- 
weed. It  is  perfectly  safe  to  collect  from  these  two  falls,  as  the 
derivation  of  each  block  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  We  found  it 
necessary  to  devote  three  days  to  White  Cliff  fall,  and  one  to  the 
smaller  fall  at  Connett's  Hole. 

We  now  pass  through  the  cave  under  the  scar  at  East  Ebb, 
noting  that  the  sides  are  formed  by  Greensand  and  Cenomanian 
Limestone,  and  the  roof  by  the  zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri. 

Beer  Harbour,  North  Side. 

Zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri. 

If  we  stand  well  out  on  the  reefs  we  see  that  the  scar  is 
capped  by  the  zone    of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  (PI.  VI),  and  that 
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the  dip  of  the  Beer  syncline  speedily  brings  the  upper  limit  of 
that  zone  to  the  shingle. 

From   the  top  of  the   Cenomanian    Limestone  to  the 

first  flint-line  in  the  Terebratulina  gracilis-zan^      ...    25^  ft. 

This  zone  is  here  much  wave-worn,  and  is  not  a  rich  section 
for  the  collector. 

Zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  northern  side  of  Beer  Harbour  is 
cut  in  this  zone,  and  the  two  bands  of  marly  fiintless  chalk,  the 
three  strong  flint  courses,  and  the  two  pairs  of  yellow  nodular 
bands  can  readily  be  traced.  These  lithological  features  have 
already  been  described  on  p.  13.  If  we  follow  the  marl-seam, 
which  separates  the  zones  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  and  Holaster 
planus  in  the  section  between  White  Cliff  and  East  Ebb,  we 
notice  that  in  PI.  VI  this  seam,  and  a  small  patch  of  Holaster 
//«««j-chalk,  crown  the  cliff  at  the  latter  point.  By  tracing  with 
the  eye  the  direction  of  the  marl-seam  we  find  that  the  line  of 
the  grass  slope  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  pretty  accurately  marks  the 
junction  of  the  zones  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  and  Holaster 
planus.  We  check  the  measurements  which  we  obtained  for  the 
base  of  the  Terebratulina  gracilis-zone  on  the  talus  at  White  Cliff, 
and  compare  them. 

From  the  base  of  the  2-ft.  band  to  the  level  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  marl-seam  dividing  the  zones  of 
Tenhratuiina  gracilis  and  Holaster  planus 57  ft. 

From   the  first  flint-line  in    the    Terabraiulina  gracilis- 

zone  to  the  base  of  the  2-ft.  marl-band        ...  ..     32  ft. 

Total  thickness  of  7Vr^^ra/«/i>«<i  ^riwr/'/w-zone      ...     89  ft. 

We  notice  that  here  the  2-ft.  band  is  based  by  a  strong 
nodular  flint-line,  and  that  the  4-ft.  band  is  bounded  below  by 
two  strong  flint  courses  four  feet  apart.  These  features  can  be 
traced  at  White  Cliff,  Connett's  Hole,  and  Hooken  Clift. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  measurement  which  shall  be  fully 
satisfying  and  eicact,  for  the  reason  that  the  actual  junction 
between  the  zones  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  and  Holaster  planus 
is  hidden  by  the  grass  slope.  The  whole  of  this  section  was 
measured  twice,  with  the  exception  of  the  highest  15  ft.,  and  that 
had  to  be  guessed,  as  it  was  covered  by  the  grass.  The  thickness 
is  greater  than  that  which  we  estimated  at  White  Cliff,  where  we 
judge  it  to  be  about  70  ft. 

Zone  of  Holaster  planus. 

Annis'  Knob  (PI.  VII)  is  the  name  given  to  the  finely 
weathered  bluff  above  the  green  slope.  The  cliff-path  from  Beer 
to  Seaton  passes  along  its  foot.     This  bluff  is  interesting  in  that  it 
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s  practically  the  only  accessible  coast-section  in  this  zone,  save 
hat  at  Pinhay  Cliff.  The  eye  is  at  once  attracted  by  a  strong 
lodular  Hint-line,  which  intersects  the  bluff  rather  more  than  half- 
ray  up.  At  the  base  of  the  bluff  is  another  strong  nodular  flint- 
ine,  with  a  weaker  one  i}  ft.  below  it.  The  upper  strong  flint- 
ine  and  the  lower  and  weaker  pair  can  be  traced  at  Pinhay  Cliff 
ind  Beer  Head(pp.  5, 20),  though  the  lower  pair  are  not  clearly  shown 
n  the  former  section.  At  Pinhay  Cliff  we  have  alluded  to  the 
act  that  though  the  upper  and  stronger  Hint-line  may  be  taken  as 
I  rough  guide  for  separating  the  zones  of  Holaster  planus  and 
Micraster cortestudinarium^  the  actual  zoological  division  occurs 
It  the  level  of  a  thin  tabular  flint-band  which  is  13  ft.  above  it 
U  Annis'  Knob  no  trace  of  this  thin  tabular  flint-band  can  be 
leen,  but  an  ordinary  nodular  Hint-line  occurs  at  much  the  same 
evel.  This  is  worth  noting,  .as  at  Beer  Head  the  thin  tabular 
lint  band  is  clearly  seen.  It  is  only  another  instance  of  lichological 
eatures  being  inconstant  even  within  a  narrow  area.  We  have 
lUuded  to  the  same  thing  in  the  Kent  and  Sussex  paper  on  pp.  332, 
J36,  et  alt. 

The  air-weathering  of  this  bluff  is  remarkable.  We  trace  an 
ibundant  and  characteristic  fauna  up  to  the  level  of  the  strong 
iint-line,  half-way  up  the  bluff,  and  are  of  opinion  that  here,  as  at 
Pinhay  Cliff,  the  Holaster  planus  fauna  is  carried  above  it,  for  we 
ind  Holaster  planus  and  Micraster  precursor  of  the  group  form 
rharacterised  by  "  sutured  "  and  "  gently  inflated  "  ambulacra, 
ogether  with  an  occasional  example  of  Terehratulina  gracilis. 
That  the  boundary  line  between  the  zones  oi  Holaster  planus  and 
Micraster  cor-testudinarium  should  be  purely  zoological  is  nothing 
lew,  for  we  note  the  same  thing  at  Beachy  Head  (Kent  and 
Sussex,  p.  326).  In  Dorset  on  the  other  hand,  the  naked-eye 
appearance  of  the  two  beds  is  so  different  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  separating  them  at  a  glance,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  there  the  lithological  and  zoological  division  coincides. 
.  The  measurements  for  the  Holaster  planus-zont  at  Annis* 
Knob  are  as  follows  : 

From  the  upper  of  the  two  strong  flint-lines  about  loft. 
of  chalk  having  a  zoological  affinity  for  the  holasttr 
piamus-zout         .         .         .         .  .         .         .     loft. 

From  the  path  to  the  upper  of  the  two  strong  flint-lines  .     20  ft. 

From  the  supposed  junction  of  the  Tereiratultna  gracilis 
and  Holaster  p/anus-zones  on  the  grass  slope  to  the 
path 30  ft. 

Total  thickness  .        .        .    60  f t. 

The  estimated  junction  of  the  zones  of  Terehratulina  gracilis 

*^d  Holaster  planus  on  the  grass  slope  is  obtained  by  following 

^th  the  eye  the  dip  of  the  beds.      In  Plate  VII  the  marl-band 

dividing  these  zones  is  seen  at  the  extreme  angle  at  the  top  of  the 
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cliff,  and  by  continuing  this  line  along  the  grass  slope  we  get 
the  approximate  spot  from  which  we  take  the  base  of  the  Holaster 
planuS'ZJOTie, 

On  the  north  side  of  the  cliff-path  from  Seaton  to  Beer,  east 
of  Annis*  Knob,  is  a  small  exposure  of  broken-up  chalk.  We 
assign  this  to  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium^  because 
therein  we  found  two  examples  of  Micraster  precursor  of  the 
group-form  associated  with  that  zone.  This  spot  is  indicated  on 
Plate  VII. 

The  measurement  given  for  the  Holaster  pianus-zonc  at  Beer 
Harbour  is  20  ft.  more  than  that  obtained  at  Pinhay  Cliff,  where 
we  had  the  chance  of  securing  a  careful  and  accurate  limitation 
of  the  upper  and  lower  boundaries  of  this  zone  by  rigid  collecting. 
We  know  that  we  have  45-50  ft.  in  the  second  bluff  S.W.  of 
White  Cliff,  and  that  here  the  upper  of  the  two  strong  flint-lines 
does  not  appear.  Further,  at  Beer  Head,  this  zone  would  appear 
to  be  at  least  50  ft.  thick,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  gauge  it  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff.  We,  therefore,  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  figures  as 
we  now  give  them  for  Beer  Harbour.  In  any  case,  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  coast,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
measurements  of  the  zones  will  differ  at  various  points,  even  in 
sections  where  accurate  measurement  is  possible,  and  where 
lithological  features  can  be  checked  by  zoological  data. 


Zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium. 

The  remainder  of  Annis*  Knob  is  cut  in  the  zone  of  Micraster 
cor-testudinariuniy  for  at  about  10  ft.  above  the  strong  flint-line, 
which  intersects  the  bluff,  the  Holaster  plam/s-fsLuna.  is  replaced 
by  Micraster  prcEcursor  of  the  group-form  characteristic  of  the 
higher  zone.  Both  at  Pinhay  Cliff  and  Beer  Head  there  is  an 
open  marl-seam  about  6  ft.  above  the  thin  tabular  flint-band,  and 
this,  like  the  tabular  band,  is  absent  at  Annis'  Knob  (Plates  VII, 
IX,  X).  There  is  30. ft.  of  the  Micraster  cor'testudinarium-TJont. 
exposed  in  this  bluff,  and  fossils  can  be  collected  by  climbing  the 
steep  grass  slopes  on  the  western  side. 


Beer  Harbour. — West  Side, 
Zone    of    Rhynchonclla    cuvieri. 

Here  again  the  bulk  of  the  cliff  is  cut  in  the  zone  of  Tere- 
bratulina  gracilis,  which  is,  however,  nowhere  accessible.  Looking 
southward  along  the  western  side  of  Beer  Harbour  towards  Beer 
Head,  the  beds  appear  to  be  horizontal,  and  the  ledge  of  Green- 
sand  and  Cenomanian  Limestone  juts  out  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
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as  far  as  "The  Hall."  From  the  slipway  nearly  to  the  small  fall 
we  can  examine  the  zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  from  the  beach, 
but  as  we  work  to  the  south  the  beach  gets  less  steep,  and  the 
Cenomanian  Limestone  and  Greensand  come  in.  For  some 
distance  south  of  the  small  fall  we  can  only  examine  the  Rhyn- 
choruUa  cuvieri-zone  by  climbing  upon  the  Greensand  ledges. 
This  exposure  of  the  zone  is  less  wave-worn  than  that  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Harbour,  and  is  worth  collecting  from.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  considered  to  be  a  rich  section.  We  are 
able  to  get  a  measurement  of  the  Rhynckoneila  cuvieri-zon^  from 
the  top  of  the  small  fall  already  mentioned. 

From  the  top  of  the  Cenomanian  Limestone  to  the  first 

^mt'WviQ  in  i\iQ  Terekratulma  gractlis-zoTiQ 20  ft. 

This  is  a  reduction  of  s\  ft-  on  that  given  at  East  Ebb,  and  8^  ft. 
on  the  White  Cliff  section,  while  it  is  7 1  ft.  less  than  that  at 
Connett's  Hole. 

At  Pound's  Pool  Beach  are  fallen  blocks  from  the  Rhynckoneila 
^w/>/7-zone,  poor  in  fossils,  and  the  caves  have  their  walls  cut  in 
<^halk  of  the  same  age. 

From  the  top  of  the  Cenomanian  Limestone  to  the  first 

flint-line  in  the  7Vr^^ra/w/r>f<2  ^ra«7/j-zone    ...         ...    20  ft. 

The  foreshore  at  Pound's  Pool  is  strewn  with  fallen  blocks,  but 
^heseat  the  time  of  our  visit  could  not  be  examined  on  account  of 
the  tide.  Above  Pound's  Pool  Beach  is  an  inaccessible  slipped 
fece  of  the  Holaster  planus-zon^,  A  good  view  of  this  section 
<^n  be  obtained  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  through  a  gap  in  the 
hedge.  A  little  farther  south  is  a  small  exposure  of  the  same  zone, 
^hich  would  be  accessible  to  a  good  climber.  We  know  the 
horizon  of  this  bluff,  because,  by  reaching  down  over  the  edge  of 
^^^  cliff,  we  obtained  a  typical  example  of  Micraster pmcursor  of 
t^e  group-form  characteristic  of  this  zone. 

About  250  yards  north  of  the  point  of  Beer  Head,  at  the  top 
of  the  chff,  is  a  cleft  which  is  easy  of  access.  The  cleft  is  double, 
^^  the  seaward  division  at  a  lower  level  than  the  landward, 
^fom  the  higher  exposure  we  obtained  a  good  list  of  fossils 
^^racteristic  of  the  Micraster  cor-iestudinariumzont^  especially  of 
^icraster  prcecursor^  with  strongly  "inflated"  or  feebly  **sub- 
^*vided "  ambulacra,  whereas,  in  the  lower  or  seaward  cleft,  this 
^^chin  was  much  rarer,  and  the  ambulacra  smoother  and  less 
^^gular  in  section,  and  one  example  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  was 
^^^nd.  We  have  here,  therefore,  an  exposure  of  the  junction  of 
the  zones  of  Holaster  planus  and  Micraster  cor-testudinarium,  and 
*^  the  higher  cleft  of  the  base  of  the  latter  zone  alone.  Holaster 
Pknus  was  not  found  in  the  lower  cleft,  but  Holaster  placenta  was 
^ot  uncommon,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  an 
^mple  of  the  beautiful  little  rotiform  Bryozoon  alluded  to  on 
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p.  23  of  the  Dorset  paper.  Its  chief  horizon  is  in  the  Holas 
p/anuS'Zonti  though  we  have  found  it  in  the  zone  of  MicraSi 
cor-testudinarium  at  Dover. 


Beer  Head. 

We  can  reach  Little  Beach  either  by  boat  from  Beer,  or 
descending  from  South  Down  Common  by  the  path  leading  to  t 
landslip  called  Under  Hooken.  The  so-called  path  to  the  she 
from  the  undercliff  level  is  at  the  east  side  of  Under  Hooken,  a 
we  have  marked  its  position  by  an  arrow  on  Plate  X.  In  passi 
down  this  path  to  the  shore  we  can  reach  an  air-weathered  surfs 
of  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zone,  and  obtain  a  measurement  ol 

From  the  top  of  the  Cenomanian  Limestone  to  the  first 

Qint'Vinc  in  the  Tergdratk/ina  gracih'S'Zone  ,         .     16  ft. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  measurement  is  i2|  ft.  less  tl 
that  recorded  at  White  Cliff. 

We  now  face  the  fine  promontory  of  Beer  Head,  shown 
Plate  IX,  which  gives  us  a  range  from  the  Upper  Greensand  to 
zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium.  The  key-plate  enables  uf 
trace  every  lithological  detail  in  this  magnificently  weathe; 
surface.  No  section  on  this  coast  gives  one  so  diagrammatic 
idea  of  the  zonal  boundaries  as  Beer  Head,  for  none  is  so  co 
plete.  We  may  even  go  further,  and  assert  that  there  is 
section  on  the  English  coast  which  gives  so  much  zonal  detail, 
tells  the  story  of  zonal  succession  in  so  convincing  and  graphi< 
manner.  There  is  here  an  unbroken  exposure,  200  feet  in  heig 
wherein  we  can  clearly  define  the  Rhynckonella  cuvieri-zont^  a 
all  the  features  of  the  Terebratulina  ip^aa'/iszont  which  we  hi 
recorded  at  White  Cliff  (Pis.  V  and  VI).  We  also  note  the  mi 
seam  dividing  the  zones  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  and  Hola^ 
planus ;  the  strong  flint-line  near  the  top  of  the  latter  zone  ; 
thin  tabular  flint-band  which  divides  it  from  that  of  Micraster  < 
testudinarium ;  and  the  marl  seam  higher  still  in  the  L 
named  zone  The  latter  features  are  best  examined  from 
top  of  the  cliff,  on  the  west  side  of  the  headland.  Though 
cannot  measure  the  beds,  it  looks  as  if  the  distances  between 
the  lithological  features  in  the  zones  of  Holaster  planus  1 
Micraster  cor-testudinarium  were  more  spaced-out  than  at  Pinl 
Cliff.  At  this  point  there  would  seem  to  be  not  less  than  5c 
of  the  former  zone,  and  about  the  same  thickness  of  the  latte* 
here  exposed. 

At  low  water  one  can  round  Beer  Head  from  the  west,  j 
work  the  fallen  blocks  from  the  zones  of  Rhynchonella  cuvi 
and  Terebratulina  gracilis.  Such  of  them  as  we  had  time 
examine  were  dirty,  and  not  very  rich  in  fossils. 
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p.  23  of  the  Dorset  paper.  Its  chief  horizon  is  in  the  Holaster 
p/am/s-zone,  though  we  have  found  it  in  the  zone  of  Micraster 
cor-testudinarium  at  Dover. 


Beer  Head. 

We  can  reach  Little  Beach  either  by  boat  from  Beer,  or  by 
descending  from  South  Down  Common  by  the  path  leading  to  the 
landslip  called  Under  Hooken.  The  so-called  path  to  the  shore 
from  the  undercliff  level  is  at  the  east  side  of  Under  Hooken,  and 
we  have  marked  its  position  by  an  arrow  on  Plate  X.  In  passing 
down  this  path  to  the  shore  we  can  reach  an  air-weathered  surface 
of  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zone,  and  obtain  a  measurement  of  it. 

From  the  top  of  the  Cenomanian  Limestone  to  the  first 

flint-line  in  the  Terebratulina  graci/is-zont  .     16  ft. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  measurement  is  I2|  ft.  less  than 
that  recorded  at  White  Cliff. 

We  now  face  the  fine  promontory  of  Beer  Head,  shown  in 
Plate  IX,  which  gives  us  a  range  from  the  Upper  Greensand  to  the 
zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium.  The  key-plate  enables  us  to 
trace  every  lithological  detail  in  this  magnificently  weathered 
surface.  No  section  on  this  coast  gives  one  so  diagrammatic  an 
idea  of  the  zonal  boundaries  as  Beer  Head,  for  none  is  so  com- 
plete. We  may  even  go  further,  and  assert  that  there  is  no 
section  on  the  English  coast  which  gives  so  much  zonal  detail,  or 
tells  the  story  of  zonal  succession  in  so  convincing  and  graphic  a 
manner.  There  is  here  an  unbroken  exposure,  200  feet  in  height, 
wherein  we  can  clearly  define  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zone,  and 
all  the  features  of  the  Terebratulina  ^acilis-zone  which  we  have 
recorded  at  White  Cliff  (Pis.  V  and  VI).  We  also  note  the  marl- 
seam  dividing  the  zones  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  and  Holaster 
planus  ;  the  strong  flint-line  near  the  top  of  the  latter  zone  ;  the 
thin  tabular  flint-l)and  which  divides  it  from  that  of  Micraster  cor- 
testudinarium  ;  and  the  marl  seam  higher  still  in  the  last- 
named  zone  The  latter  features  are  best  examined  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  on  the  west  side  of  the  headland.  Though  we 
cannot  measure  the  beds,  it  looks  as  if  the  distances  between  all 
the  lithological  features  in  the  zones  of  Holaster  planus  and 
Micraster  cor-tcstudinarium  were  more  spaced-out  than  at  Pinhay 
Cliff.  At  this  point  there  would  seem  to  be  not  less  than  50  ft. 
of  the  former  zone,  and  about  the  same  thickness  of  the  latter  as 
here  exposed. 

At  low  water  one  can  round  Beer  Head  from  the  west,  and 
work  the  fallen  blocks  from  the  zones  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri 
and  Terebratulina  gracilis.  Such  of  them  as  we  had  time  to 
examine  were  dirty,  and  not  very  rich  in  fossils. 


\ 
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Being  on  the  shingle  we  will  now  pass  westward,  and  examine 
the  rock-strewn  shore  of  Hooken  Beach.  The  chalk  clifTs  here 
are  all  slipped  faces  from  the  zones  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  and 
TerebratuUna  gracilis.  Some  of  the  Greensand  masses  are  rich 
in  fossils  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  Cenomanian  Limestone.  Two  full  days'  work  can  be  spent 
in  collecting  from  the  fallen  blocks  from  the  zones  of  Rhynchonella 
cuvieri  and  TerebratuUna  gracilis  alone.  Those  from  the  former 
zone  are  particularly  rich  in  examples  of  Echinoconus  castanea,  for 
we  found  thirty  here  in  one  day. 

Still  walking  westward  we  come  to  a  path  which  leads  from 
the  shore  to  the  potato  gardens,  and  by  this  we  can  enter  Under 
Hooken  agafn.  This  path  is  situated  a  few  yards  to  the  west  of 
the  last  rocks  on  Hooken  Beach,  and  it  is  important  not  to  miss 
it,  as  there  is  no  other  means  of  entering  the  undercliff,  and 
nothing  but  a  heavy  shingle  beach  between  this  point  and 
Branscombe. 

Under  Hooken  and  Hooken  Cliffs. 

We  notice  at  once  that  the  Pinnacles  are  merely  slipped  masses 
from  the  parent  cliff  (PI.  X).  They  show  a  section  from  Green- 
sand  to  the  zone  of  TerebratuUna  gracilis.  In  them  the  zone  of 
Rhynchonella  cuvieri  is  badly  displayed,  but  excellent  collecting 
may  be  had  from  the  TerebratuUna  gracilis-hedSf  particularly  from 
the  most  northern  Pinnacle,  which  can  be  worked  on  all  sides. 
Unfortunately,  the  seaward  face  of  the  southernmost  Pinnacle, 
which  is  finely  weathered,  is  inaccessible  at  the  base,  which  is  cut 
in  the  zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri. 

Standing  at  the  east  side  of  the  Hooken  and  facing  the  cliffs, 

we  see  two  air-weathered  bluffs  on  the  path  which  leads  up  to 

South  Down  Common.     They  are  in  sitii,  and  project  beyond  the 

hirf  slopes,  being  continuous  with  the  cliff  of  Beer  Head  on  the 

east.     Unfortunately,  none  of  our  plates  show  these  bluffs,  but 

their  position  is  so  obvious  that  no  mistake  can  be  made   in 

locating  them.     They  are  both  cut  in  the  zone  of  TerebratuUna 

S^acilis^  and  the  lower  one  is  particularly  rich  in  large  examples 

of  the  name-fossil  of  this  zone.     Its  position  in  the  zone  is  clear, 

for  it  is  well  above  the  4-ft.  band  of  flintless  marly  chalk  (PI.  IX). 

1*he  higher  bluff  is  practically  a  direct  continuation  upwards  of 

tHc  lower,  and  brings  one  almost  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  zone. 

The  chalk  at  the  apex  of  the  higher  bluff  is  greyish,  and  the  flints 

^^aore  widely  separated.  At  the  first  glance  it  looks  as  if  it  belonged 

^^  the  Holaster planuS'ZOTiQ^  but  by  leaning  over  the  top  of  it  we 

^^nioved  three  examples   of  Micraster  cor-bovis,  but  could  find 

^o  trace  of  Micraster  leskei  or  Micraster  prcecursor.     Bearing  in 

^ind  the  data  obtained  in  the  western  part  of  Pinhay  Cliff  (p.  7), 

^6  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  the  top  of  this  bluff  to  the  zone 
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of  TerebratuUna  gracilis  rather  than  to  that  of  Holaster  planus. 
Moreover,  the  marl-seam  dividing  these  zones  is  not  seen,  though 
it  is  clearly  defined  in  Beer  Head  itself  (PL  IX).  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  upper  part  of  this  small  exposure  is  singularly 
rich  in  fossils,  and  yielded  us  a  characteristic  fauna  of  the  upper 
part  of  this  zone.  From  it  we  collected  ten  examples  of  Micraster 
cor-ltavis^  and  one  of  Pecten  pexatus^j  Woods. 

Below  the  higher  bluff  on  the  path  is  an  extensive,  if  somewhat 
disconnected,  section  of  the  Ttrebratulina  gradiis-zont  on  the 
steep  turf  slope.  The  eye  is  at  once  attracted  by  the  unusual 
thickness  of  the  zone  in  question  at  this  point,  and  it  is  clearly 
worth  while  to  obtain  a  measurement  of  it.  The  beds  extend  in 
practically  an  unbroken  succession  from  the  top  of  the  Rhynchonttta 
rt/fiVr/'-zone,  by  the  path  leading  to  Hooken  Beach,  to  the  apex  of 
the  higher  bluff  on  the  path  leading  to  South  Down  Common. 
With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  F.  L.  Kitchin  we  secured  a  measure- 
ment of  this  surface  of  156  ft.  3  in.  When  we  contrast  this  with 
the  70  ft.  (estimated)  at  White  Cliff,  and  the  89  ft.  at  Beer 
Harbour,  we  see  a  remarkable  thickening  of  this  zone  in  a 
comparatively  short  distance. 

To  the  west  of  the  lower  bluff  on  the  pathway,  and  above  it, 
we  see  a  small  triangular  surface  of  greyish  chalk,  which  we  assign 
either  to  the  base  of  the  Boiasier  planus-'iont,  or  to  the  top  of  the 
bed  of  TerebratuUna  gracilis^  though  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  The  only  fossil  obtained  from  it  was  an  example  of 
Holaster  planus. 

We  now  stand  on  the  high  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Pinnacles,  and  examine  the  main  cliff  from  the  old  turf-clad  talus 
to  beyond  the  adit  for  Beer-stone,  The  positions  of  both  the  talus 
and  the  adit  are  indicated  on  Plates  X  and  XI.  Ascending  this 
talus  we  can  get  a  measurement  of  the  Rhynchofiella  cuvieri-zont 
and  of  the  lower  beds  of  that  of  TerebratuUna  gracilis. 

From  the  first  flint-line  in  the  Terehratulim*  gractlis-zont 

to  the  base  of  the  2-ft.  band  of  marly  flintless  chalk...    24  ft. 

From  the  top  of  the  Cenomanian  Limestone  to  the  first 

flint-line  in  the  TVr^^ra/Wma^ra^f/ii-zone     24  ft. 


It  wrtl  be  remembered  that  we  obtained  measurements  of 
the  TerebratuUna  gracilis-ch^xWi  below  the  2-ft.  band  of  marly  and 
flintless  chalk  at  White  Cliff  and  Beer  Harbour,  which  were 
respectively  35  ft,  and  32  ft.  The  position  of  the  2-ft.  and  4-ft 
bands  is  chiefly  indicated  in  PI.  XI,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Rkyn- 
chonella  cuTierizone,  here  24  ft.  in  thickness.  Though  the  latter 
bed  appears  to  be  well  weathered,  it  is  very  disappointing  to  the 
collector. 

•  Pai.  Soc,  vol.  IvI,  I9C2,  p.  190,  PI.  xxx\i,  figs.  5-7. 
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In  Plates  X  and  XI  are  seen  at  the  top  of  the  main  cliff  three 
small  triangular  exposures,  marked  with  a  +  on  the  key-plate. 
To  the  eye  these  appear  greyish  in  colour,  and  there  is  a  faint 
indication  of  a  marl-seam  intersecting  them.  At  the  first  glance 
they  would  appear  to  be  in  the  base  of  the  Holaster  p/anus-zone, 
with  the  marl-seam  dividing  this  zone  from  that  of  Terebratulina 
gracilis.  If  we  carry  the  eye  to  the  east,  however,  taking  the  apex 
of  the  higher  bluff  on  the  path,  which  we  know  to  be  in  the  top 
of  the  Terebratulina  graci/iszone,  as  our  datum-line,  it  is  clear 
from  the  dip  of  the  beds  that  these  three  surfaces  are 
more  probably  in  the  rugged  and  greyish  chalk  which  we  have 
shown  to  belong  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  latter  zone  (pp.  7 
and  21). 

A  little  west  of  the  adit  for  Beer-stone  is  a  fallen  mass,  south 
of  the  path  leading  down  the  slope  from  Under  Hooken  to  the 
potato  gardens.  This  block  is  based  in  Cenomanian  Limestone, 
and  capped  by  Ttrebraiulina  graciiis-chdWi,  and  shows  a  well- 
weathered  section  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zone,  measuring  only 
14  ft  in  thickness.  This  is  the  smallest  measurement  which  we 
have  obtained  for  this  zone.  The  adit  for  Beer-stone  is  a  useful 
guide  to  the  base  of  the  Rhynchonella  ruvieri-zone,  and  helps  one 
in  carrying  the  eye  westward  along  this  particular  horizon  (PI.  XI). 

We  now  leave  this  section  and  go  westward  to  the  potato  gar- 
dens, in  order  that  we  may  examine  the  chalk  overlying  the 
Greensand  in  Hooken  ClifT  and  Branscombe  Cliff.  Under  the 
signal  the  cliffs  are  sheer,  and  the  chalk  inaccessible.  As  far  as 
one  can  estimate  with  the  eye,  there  appears  to  be  no  loss  in 
thickness  here  of  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zont,  much  less  in  that  of 
Terebratulina  gracilis.  Opposite  the  Tombstone  there  must  be 
20  ft.  of  the  Rhynchonella  cnvieri  zone  in  the  cliff,  but  between 
that  point  and  Martin's  Rock,  which  are  both  marked  on  Sheet 
83,  S.E.,  of  the  6-in.  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  the  lower  beds  rapidly 
thin  out,  and  opposite  the  latter  landmark  we  have  lost  the 
Cenomanian  Limestone,  the  whole  of  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri- 
zone  and  the  lower  beds  of  the  Terebratulina  p^acilis-choWi,  Some 
250  ft.  east  of  Martin's  Rock  about  10  ft.  of  the  Rhynchonella 
cuvieri-zone  is  still  showing,  and  this  gives  one  some  idea 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  beds  are  thinning  out  at  this 
point. 

At  the  talus  east  of  the  adit  for  Beer-stone  we  obtained  a 
thickness  for  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zone  of  24  ft.,  and  of  the 
Terebratulina  graciliszont^  up  to  the  2-ft.  band  of  marly  and 
flintless  chalk,  of  24  ft.  At  Martin's  Rock  the  2-ft.  band  rests  on 
the  Greensand  itself  (PI.  XII),  and  farther  west  still  more  of  the 
Terebratulina  gracilis-zone  has  gone,  for  we  find  that  the  4-ft. 
band  is  comparatively  close  to  the  Greensand.  This  4-ft.  band 
was  about  25  ft.  above  the  2-ft.  band  at  White  Cliff,  and  is 
probably  much  higher  here,  as  the  zone  has  thickened.     Mitchell's 
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Rock,  which  is  a  fallen  mass  on  the  footpath,  and  not  marked  on 
the  map,  shows  the  Terebratulina  /^aoZrV-chalk  resting  on  the 
Greensand,  without  any  Cenomanian  Limestone  intervening. 
This  rock  is  a  few  yards  to  the  east  of  the  boundary  line  between 
the  parishes  of  Beer  and  Branscombe.  The  boundary  stone  is  at 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  the  line  from  this  terminates  at  the  stile 
on  the  footpath  in  the  potato  gardens.  We  have,  therefore,  lost 
between  the  Tombstone  and  Mitchell's  Rock 


Rhynchonella  cuvuri-zone 34  ft. 

Tirebraiuiina  graci/is-zone  up  to  2-ft.  band  24  ft. 

„  „        „     up  to  4-ft.  band,  about  ...     25  ft. 


This  calculation  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  loss  of 
the  Cenomanian  Limestone  or  any  of  the  Greensand,  and  we 
leave  the  estimated  loss  of  these  beds  to  those  within  whose 
province  they  fall 

This  disappearance  of  the  zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvierizxA 
part  of  that  of  Terebratulina  uracilis^  together  with  some  of  the 
series  underlying  the  White  Chalk,  affords  an  interesting  and 
curious  example  partly  of  contemporaneous  erosion,  and  partly  of 
cutting  off  of  beds  by  deposition  against  a  Greensand  slope.  We 
had  the  advantage  of  discussing  this  question  with  Mr.  Jukes- 
Browne  some  three  years  since,  and  this,  as  far  as  we  can  remem- 
ber, was  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  him.  For  our  part,  we  see 
no  other  explanation  of  this  curious  problem,  and  give  oiur 
adhesion  to  it  as  the  only  solution  which  in  any  way  meets  our 
views.  That  the  Terebratulina  jTraaZrV- chalk  as  a  whole  does  not 
thin  out  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  these  btds  measured 
156  ft.  in  the  Hooken,  as  against  89  ft.  at  Beer  Harbour,  70  ft 
(estimated)  at  White  Cliff,  and  71  (as  exposed)  at  Pinhay  Cliff. 
Moreover,  that  the  loss  of  this  considerable  thickness  of  material 
is  but  local  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  have  found  Rhynchonella 
atvieri-^2i^  in  two  places  on  the  high  ground  on  the  east  side  of 
Branscombe  Valley,  and  that  it  comes  in  again  in  increased  thick- 
ness at  Branscombe  West  Cliff.  We  have  seen  evidences  of 
erosion  along  the  whole  section  in  the  presence  of  chalky  beds 
with  glauconitic  grains  in  which  is  a  mingled  fauna  from  Ceno- 
manian Limestone  and  the  lower  bed  of  the  White  Chalk.  Thus, 
the  remani^  bed  which  represents,  under  the  name  of  Ceno- 
manian Limestone,  the  Grey  Chalk  and  Chalk  Marl,  is  not  the  only 
evidence  of  actual  erosion,  and  both  the  factors  of  erosion  and 
cutting  off  ot  beds  by  deposition  against  a  Greensand  bank  mu.n 
be  employed  to  explain  the  whole  chain  of  phenomena  as  they 
apply  to  the  basal  beds  of  the  White  Chalk. 
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Branscombe  and  Berry  Cliffs. 

We  cross  the  litile  stream  which  runs  out  at  Branscombe 
Mouth,  by  passing  over  the  footbridge,  and  then  ascend  the  steep 
slopes  of  Branscombe  West  Cliff.  Arriving  at  the  summit  we 
find  a  small  but  well  weathered  exposure  of  flintless  chalk  capped 
by  flinty  chalk,  the  two  sides  of  which  face  south  and  east.  The 
flintless  chalk  is  nodular,  and  presents  many  of  the  characteristic 
lithological  features  of  the  Rhynchonella  n/wVr/'-zone,  but  there  are 
softer  beds  in  it  than  we  are  accustomed  to  on  this  coast.  This 
bed  is  rich  in  fossils,  but  we  note  that  Inoceramus  mytiloides  is  not 
present,  that  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  is  notably  rare,  and  that  Dis- 
eoidea  dixoni,  Hemiaster  minimus^  and  Cardiaster  pys^tceus  are 
but  poorly  represented.  Further  collecting  in  this  flintless  chalk 
shows  us  that  Echinoconus  caslanea  and  Cardiaster  creiaceus, 
which  are  so  common  in  the  western  part  of  tnis  zone,  are  not 
found  at  all.  This  is  the  fauna  which  we' have  hitherto  met  with 
along  this  coast,  and  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  zone  in 
question ;  but  it  is  here  replaced  by  a  wealth  of  spines,  and  even 
segments  or  complete  tests,  of  Cidaris  hirudo  and  Cidaris  clavi- 
gera.  In  addition,  the  columnars  of  Pentacrinus  of  small  size  are 
very  common,  forming  quite  a  little  band  farther  west,  and 
ossicles  of  asteroids  abound.  Spines  of  Cidaris  hirudo  have  been 
met  with  all  along  the  section,  from  Pinhay  to  the  Hooken, 
becoming  commoner  as  we  pass  westward,  but  now  they  seem  to 
be  the  dominant  fossil.  We  have  not  found  spines  of  Cidaris 
clavigera  east  of  Seaton,  and  the  first  record  which  we  have  of  it 
is  at  Connett's  Hole.  It  is  certainly  not  uncommon  at  Hooken 
Beach,  but  it  only  reaches  its  true  development  at  Branscombe 
and  Berry  Cliffs.  One  test  of  this  rare  urchin  was  found  on  the 
northern  face  of  the  most  western  pinnacle.  We  spent  a  whole 
morning  searching  for  it  on  the  fallen  blocks  at  White  Cliff,  and 
failed  to  find  it. 

Crowning  the  flintless  chalk  is  a  soft,  marly,  flinty  chalk,  in 
every  way  similar  to  that  assigned  to  the  Terebratulina  gracilis- 
zone  in  all  other  parts  of  the  section.  We  collect  from  it,  and 
obtain  two  examples  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  \\  ft.  above  the  first 
flint-line,  and  note  that  it  is  abundant  3  ft.  above  the  same  mark, 
and  of  large  size.  Whatever  may  be  the  faunal  peculiarities  of 
the  zone  below,  it  is  clear  that  the  Terebratulina  gracilis-zon^^  as 
here  exposed,  conforms  both  lithologically  and  zoologically  to  its 
normal.  This  surface  yielded  us  three  examples  of  Echinoconus 
subrotundus. 

From  the  first  flint-line  to  the  top  of  the  bluff  .  about  35  ft. 

From  the  top  of  the  Cenomanian    Limestone  to  the  first 

flint-line  in  the  zone  of  Ttrebratulina  gracilis      .         .  20  ft. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  this  bluff  20  ft.  of  flintless  Rhynchonella 
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aivieri'ZOT\t  with  a  bastard   fauna,  and   35  ft.   of  TertbraiuUn^^^ 
grad/is-chaWi,  as  here  exposed,  with  a  normal  fauna. 

There  is  no  evidence  here  of  the  presence  of  the  two  pairs  o^ 
yellow  nodular  chalk  bands  at  the  base  of  the  Tkre^atuHnm 
graciiiszoTity  which  we  have  noted  at  White  Cliff  and  Beer 
Harbour,  nor  is  the  2-ft.  band  of  marly  flintless  chalk  seen.  The 
latter  is  situated  35  ft.  from  the  base  of  the  zone  at  White  ClifiJ 
and  48  ft.  at  the  Hooken  (p.  22).  It  will  be  remembered  that 
they  are  not  in  the  usual  position  at  Pinhay  Cleft  (p.  9),  even  if 
they  exist  there  at  all ;  but  they  would  appear  to  be  present 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Dowlands  landslip,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  the  great  gap.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
coast  there  are  few  lithological  features  upon  which  we  can 
depend  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  remark  applies 
to  flint-lines  and  marl-bands,  and  it  relates  with  equal  truth  to  the 
measurement  of  the  zones. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  always  found  on  this  coast  that 
whatever  may  be  the  lithological  fades  of  any  given  zone,  that 
particular  facies  is  constant  throughout  the  section.  Here,  at 
Branscombe  West  Cliff,  on  the  contrary,  this  element  of  certainty 
in  defining  a  zone  by  its  gross  lithological  appearance  utterly  fails 
us,  for  we  have  a  considerable  thickness  of  soft  flinty  chalk, 
seamed  here  and  there  with  harder  iron-stained  nodular  bands, 
which  so  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Terebratulina  gradlis-zon^ 
that  we  should  unhesitatingly  refer  it  to  this  horizon  did  not  the 
fossils  entirely  prohibit  such  a  course.  The  chalk  is  so  soft  that 
we  can  often  remove  the  fossils  with  a  knife. 

From  Branscombe  to  Berry  Ciiff  we  see  only  one  more 
exposure  of  the  flintless  Rhynchonella  ri/v/Vrr'-chalk,  but  all  the 
little  cappings  of  the  cliffs  are  in  flinty  chalk.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tops  of  the  first  two  or  three  bluffs  we  have  no  evidence  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  normally  developed  Terebratulina  gracilis- 
chalk,  the  whole  of  the  remaining  flinty  chalk  failing  to  yield  a 
single  example  of  the  name-fossil  of  this  zone.  We  are,  therefore, 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  we  have  here  a  considerable 
thickness,  probably  reaching  a  measurement  of  50-60  ft.,  of 
flinty  chalk  which  we  must  assign  to  a  zone  which  is  not  that 
of  Terebratulina  gracilis.  This  flinty  chalk  is  uniform  zoologically 
with  the  flintless  chalk  at  Branscombe  West  Cliff,  for  it  is  crowded 
with  remains  of  Cidaris  hirudo  and  Cidaris  clavigera^  while  the 
other  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zone  are 
either  absent  or  but  sparingly  represented.  As  in  the  flintless 
chalk,  there  is  a  band  of  small  ossicles  of  Pentacrinus,  and  the 
ossicles  of  Asteroidea  are  found  in  remarkable  profusion.  As 
mere  lithological  conditions  arc  of  no  weight  compared  with 
definite  zoological  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  assign  both  the  flinty  and  flintless  chalk  yielding  this  peculiar 
fauna  to  the  zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri. 
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We  find  no  thickening  of  the  flintless  member  of  this  bastard 
Jthynchonella  cuviert-zone,  for  at  Berry  Cliff,  where  the  sequence 
is  well  shown,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  greater  extent  than 
at  the  top  of  Branscombe  West  Cliff.  The  increase  in  thick- 
ness is  due  entirely  to  the  addition  of  the  flinty  member  of 
the  zone,  measuring  probably  not  less  than  60  ft 

We  have,  then,  west  of  Branscombe  a  section  of  the  Rhyncho- 
neila  cuvieri-zont  bastard  in  its  fauna,  and  abnormal  in  its  litho- 
logical  features,  which  is  not  only  absolutely  different  to  anything 
else  on  this  coast,  but  quite  without  parallel  in  England.  In  its 
profusion  of  Cidaris  remains  it  would  seem  to  resemble  the  beds 
of  Cidaris  hirudo  of  the  Yonne. 

These  cliff-top  exposures  are  not  easy  to  find,  and  the  best 
way,  until  one  learns  the  undercliff  paths,  is  to  keep  along  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  and  to  descend  to  any  accessible  face  which  is  seen. 
The  first  opportunity  occurs  50  yards  to  the  west  of  the  gate  at 
the  western  end  of  the  coppice.  We  here  find  a  small  but  beau- 
tifully weathered  section  on  the  footpath  below  the  cliff  top, 
which  is  a  counterpart  of  the  exposure  facing  south  and  east  at 
Branscombe  West  Cliff.  The  main  exposures  are  reached  by 
taking  the  track  through  Old  Quarry  Workings,  marked  on  the 
6-inch  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  83  S.E.  All  these  later  exposures 
are  in  the  flinty  Rhynchonella  o^f/Vr/'-chalk.  Tracing  these  sec- 
tions, until  the  path  ceases,  we  arrive  at  a  spot  where  the  flintless 
chalk  forms  a  natural  arch  at  the  lower  cliff  edge.  We  estimate 
that  we  have  here  a  combined  thickness  of  flintless  and  flinty 
Rhynchonellii  ^wVr/-chalk  of  58  ft.,  as  exposed.  A  little  farther 
west  we  see  an  inaccessible  section  displaying  the  whole  sequence 
of  beds,  and  probably  giving  20  ft.  of  flintless  and  60  of  flinty 
chalk. 

Crossing  over  the  highest  part  of  Berry  Cliff  we  dip  into 
Littlecombe  Hollow,  with  its  tumuli  at  the  cliff  top,  and  descend 
to  Donkey  Linhay  Rocks.  The  Greensand  Cliff  to  the  north  of 
these  rocks  is  capped  by  about  30  ft.  of  chalk,  equally  divided 
between  the  flinty  and  flintless  beds.  On  the  western  side  of 
Littlecombe  Hollow  the  high  cliff  is  capped  by  a  patch  of  chalk, 
probably  in  the  Rhynchonella  rt^wVri-zone. 

We  can  now  work  back  to  Branscombe  along  the  main  foot- 
path on  the  undercliff,  examining  fallen  masses  on  our  way,  and 
reaching  the  top  of  the  cliff  at  the  spot  where  we  began  our  survey. 
There  is  a  spring  of  good  water  on  the  100  ft.  contour  line,  below 
spot  marked  on  the  map  as  Old  Quarries. 

CHALK   PITS   IN    THE   BEER   DISTRICT. 

There  are  very  few  pits  near  the  coast,  and  we  only  had  time 
to  examine  the  celebrated  Beer  Quarries  and  the  old  workings  in 
Court  Barn  Lane,  respectively  one  mile  and  three  hundred  yards 
from  Beer. 
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Beer  Quarry. 

These  quarries  are  worth  a  visit,  more,  perhaps,  from  the 
standpoint  of  general  interest  than  from  that  of  the  collector.  The 
Beer-stone  is  about  1 1  ft  thick,  and  is  easily  worked  with  a  saw. 
Blocks  weighing  six  or  eight  tons  are  common,  and  the  stone 
works  very  free  to  the  tool,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  quarries  are  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  stone  has 
been  used  in  Exeter  Cathedral  and  many  of  the  Devonshire 
churches.  In  the  Cathedral  archives  the  stone  is  mentioned  from 
1427  to  1434  as  being  used  for  the  building  of  the  Chapter 
House.  The  stone  has  good  resisting  powers,  as  one  can  see 
by  examining  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood.  Occasionally  a 
soft  block  has  been  used,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
weathering  betrays  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  appearance  of 
the  zone  oi  Rhynchonella  cuvieri.  This  freestone  is  indeed  the 
basal  bed  of  that  zone,  and  yields  the  fossils  associated  with  that 
horizon. 

The  freestone  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  represented  properly 
at  Beer  Harbour,  and  though  it  is  better  shown  in  the  Hooken, 
where  the  adit  for  working  it  still  exists,  it  has  nothing  like  the 
thickness  of  that  at  the  quarries.  A  trade  pamphlet  was  published 
in  1882  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Masey,  M.R.I.B.A.,  on  Beer  Stone,  which 
gives  much  interesting  information  of  its  use  in  churches,  though 
the  palaeontology  is  hardly  above  reproach. 

The  zones  exposed  at  Beer  Quarries  are  those  of  Rhynchonella 
cuvieri  and  Terebratulina  gracilis. 

We  examined  numerous  small  exposures  in  the  neighbourhood, 
mostly  in  disused  and  grass-covered  workings,  simply  for  zoning 
purposes,  but  none  of  them  are  worthy  of  a  visit  with  a  view  to 
collecting  fossils.  In  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zoti^  a  pit  north 
of  Bovey  Coppice,  and  one  in  the  Rookery,  Bovey  House  ;  while 
in  that  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  two  pits  at  Lower  Gatcombe,  one 
at  Couchill  Farm,  and  another  north  of  Bovey  Coppice  may  be 
mentioned. 

Court  Barn  Lane  Quarry. 

This  is  a  double  pit,  and  not  now  worked,  one  portion  being 
used  as  atip  for  the  refuse  of  Beer  Village.  We  regret  that  we 
could  not  give  photographs  of  this  pit  and  Beer  Quarries,  but  the 
necessary  illustrations  for  the  coast  sections  have  been  so  numerous 
that  we  have  had  to  abandon  the  idea. 

This  surface  is  faiily  weathered  in  parts,  and  by  climbing  the 
steep  talus,  one  can  obtain  an  accurate  zoological  division  between 
the  portions  of  the  zones  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  and  Holaster 
planus  which  are  exposed.  In  the  base  of  the  section  we  notice 
that  the  flint-lines  are  placed  at  wide  intervals,  and  that  the  chalk 
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is  nodular,  as  at  Pinhay  Cliflf.  There  is  here  no  open  marl-seam 
dividing  the  two  zones  as  at  Pinhay  and  White  Cliff,  but  there  is 
an  indication  of  a  very  thin  and  indistinct  marl-seam  under  a 
f  int-line  which  crosses  die  middle  of  the  section  in  the  upper  pit. 
Below  this  level  we  found  six  examples  of  Micraster  cor-bovis^ 
three  of  Holaster  planus^  an  abundance  of  Terebratulina  gracilis, 
but  no  other  Micraster.  This  line  is,  therefore,  clearly  the 
zoological  division  between  the  two  zones  mentioned,  each  zone 
being  exposed  for  about  24  ft. 


LITHOLOGICAL    SUMMARY. 

With  the  exception  that  the  base  of  the  Rhynchonelia  cuvieri- 
zone  develops  into  a  freestone  in  the  shape  of  the  familiar 
building  rock  known  to  the  trade  as  Beer  Stone;  that  at 
Branscombe  the  same  zone  has  the  unique  characteristic  of  being 
divided  into  flintless  and  flinty  chalk ;  and  that  the  zone  of 
Terebratulina  gracilis  is  one  of  the  flintiest  chalks  which  we  have 
examined,  there  is  little  which  calls  for  extended  notice,  or 
comparison  with  the  beds  in  other  coast-sections. 


Zone    of    Rhynchonelia    cuvieri. 

The  chalk  of  this  zone  in  a  measure  conforms  to  that  in  other 
counties,  in  that  it  has  intensely  hard  bands  interspersed,  at 
irregular  intervals,  with  belts  of  comparatively  soft  chalk  in  which 
no  nodules  occur,  the  harder  chalk  usually  becoming  more 
marked  towards  the  base  of  the  bed.  We  refer  to  what  we  may 
call  the  normal  beds  of  the  zone,  which  extend  from  Pinhay  Cliff 
to  the  Hooken,  where  it  is,  like  all  other  coast-sections  which  we 
have  examined,  a  flintless  chalk.  Fragments  of  Inoceramus 
mytiloides  are  more  abundant  at  the  base  of  this  zone,  but  Dover 
still  remains  the  only  coast-section  where  the  "Grit-bed,"  or 
Melbourn  Rock,  is  actually  developed.  The  best  example  of 
the  irregular  arrangement  of  nodular  and  non-nodular  bands  is 
seen  at  Pinhay  Cliff  and  Whitelands,  where  the  contrast  between 
the  two  types  of  chalk  is  most  marked.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  section  the  beds  are  much  condensed,  and  the  zone  in  its 
entire  thickness  is  intensely  hard,  marly,  ironstained,  and 
ringing  to  the  hammer.  The  peculiar  freestone  bed  called 
Beer  Stone  is  alluded  to  on  p.  28. 

What  we  may  call  the  abnormal  Rhynchonelia  ^wVr/ chalk  of 
Branscombe  and  Berry  Cliff,  where  the  flintless  chalk  passes  up 
into  a  thick  belt  of  flinty  chalk,  has  been  described  in  detail  on 
p.  26.     This  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  only  instance 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  at  Dover  the  Chalk  Rock  is  repre- 
sented in  its  zoological  sense  alone. 


Zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium. 

The  chalk  of  this  zone  is  also  quite  characteristic,  and  agrees 
in  every  essential  point  with  all  other  exposures  which  we  have 
described.  The  presence  of  several  marl-bands  is  unusual,  though 
we  have  recorded  the  same  feature  in  Sussex.  The  bands  of 
yellow  nodular  chalk,  which  are  so  characteristic,  are  here  seen  in 
a  state  of  strong  development,  notably  in  the  highest  band  dis- 
played in  Pinhay  Cliff  and  the  Chapel  Rock.  Here  also  the 
flints  are  arranged  in  irregular  courses,  and  are  sometimes  spongi- 
form. The  chalk  in  the  nodular  bands  is  intensely  hard  and 
semi-crystalline,  and  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  that  from  the 
same  bands  in  the  bed  below. 


ZOOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

If  this  coast  exhibited  but  one  zone  of  the  White  Chalk,  and 
that  the  beds  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri,  it  would  be  worthy  of 
repeated  visits,  for  this  horizon  is  so  rich  in  organic  remains,  and 
the  fossils  themselves  are  in  many  instances  so  unusual,  that  the 
chalk  has  not  its  counterpart  anywhere  on  our  shores. 

We  shall  follow  the  methods  employed  in  our  previous  papers, 
and  give  a  tabular  and  detailed  summary  of  the  zonal  guide-fossils. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  each  tabular  summary 
applies  to  the  Devon  coast  alone,  and  that  the  zoological  data  are 
of  necessity  imperfect,  as  they  represent  but  the  results  of  two 
visits  to  this  district  The  zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis^  though 
not  so  unique  in  its  fauna,  is  also  singularly  rich  in  fossils,  and 
merits  special  attention.  As  the  Dover  section  alone  exhibits 
these  two  zones  in  perfection,  we  devoted  our  holiday  in  the 
autumn  of  1901  to  that  coast,  to  the  end  that  we  might  be  able  to 
compare  the  faunas  of  these  two  favoured  localities.  It  is  felt  that 
comparisons  such  as  these  will  bring  out  the  wonderful  way  in 
which  zonal  guide-fossils  hold  good  over  wide  areas,  and  at  the 
same  time  draw  attention  to  the  equally  interesting  local  variations 
in  geographical  distribution. 

We  have  shown  (pp.  8,  25)  that  the  normally  developed  zone 
of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  extends  from  Pinhay  Cliff  to  the  Hooken, 
and  that  there  is  an  exposure  of  this  bed  at  Branscombe  and 
Berry  Cliff  which,  both  in  its  lithological  and  zoological  sense, 
depart  from  the  normal.  To  avoid  confusion  we  shall  give  a 
separate  zonal  summary  for  each  of  these  remarkable  divergent 
faunas. 
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Zone    of   Rhynchonella    cuvieri. 

[PiNHAY  Cliff  to  the  Hooken.] 


Fossils  found  throught  the  zone. 

'  Maximum  thickness  of  the  zone 
at  Pinhay  Cliff,  59J  ft. 


Rhynchonella  cuvieri 
Inoceramus  myiiloides 
Discoidea  dixoni 
Cardiaster  pygniaus 
Cardiaster  cretaceus 
Hemiasttr  minimus 
Echinoconus  castanea 
Salenia  granulosa 
Gfyphocyphus  radiatus 
Cidaris  hirudo 
Ammonites  peramplus 
Serpula  aviia 

Other  characteristic  fossils  are :  Echinoconus  subrotundus^ 
Cyphosoma  radiatum,  Peniacrinus^  and  Terebratula  semiglobosa 
var.  albensis, 

Rhynchonella  cuvieri  is  abundant  from  base  to  top  of  the 
zone,  both  in  Devon  and  Kent,  and  sometimes  reaches  a  large 
size,  measuring  as  much  as  19  or  20  m.m.  in  diameter.  The 
large  examples  are  perfectly  true  in  shape,  and  in  noway  resemble 
Rhynchonella  plicatilis  or  Rhynchonella  woodwardi.  It  is  only 
right  to  mention  that  these  large  forms  are  quite  the  exception. 

Inoceramus  myiiloides  is  most  abundant  at  the  base  of  the 
zone,  but  extends  to  the  top,  and  into  the  lower  part  of  the  zone 
immediately  above,  both  in  Devon  and  Dover.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  there  is  no  **  Grit-bed "  in  Devon,  such  as  is  so 
well  developed  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  Inoceramus  lamarcki  is 
common  in  both  counties,  especially  in  Devon,  while  Inoceramus 
brongniarti  is  a  rare  fossil  recorded  only  for  Dover. 

But  it  is  in  Echinoderma  that  the  chief  interest  lies,  especially 
in  Devon,  and  our  only  regret  is  that  the  obdurate  nature  of  the 
matrix  prevents  these  beautiful  fossils  from  being  properly 
displayed. 

Discoidea  dixoni  in  both  counties  is  abundant,  and  is  perhaps 
the  only  associated  guide-fossil  which  we  can  always  count  on 
finding  in  poor  exposures  of  this  bed.  It  ranges  in  unbroken 
profusion  throughout  the  extent  of  the  zone,  passmg  up  in  slightly 
diminished  numbers  to  the  top  of  the  zone  of  Terebratulina 
gracilis, 

Cardiaster pygma'us^  Forbes,*  is  evenly  distributed  throughout 
this  zone  in  Devon,  whereas  at  Dover  it  is  mostly  found  in  the 
base  of  the  bed — the  "  Grit-bed  "—  and  is  rare  above  that  limit. 

*  M.  Jules  Lambert  tells  ut  that  the  proper  designaticn  of  this  species  Is  Cardiasttr 
truncatus,  Goldf.    See  Spatangus  truncatus,  Gcldf.,  Petref.  Germ,  i,  152,  t.  47,  f.  i. 
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We  desire  to  correct  a  mistake  in  the  distribution  of  fossils  made 
on  p.  318  of  the  paper  on  Kent  and  Sussex.  Subsequent 
collecting  fails  to  establish  the  occurrence  of  this  urchin  in  the 
zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  in  either  Devon  or  Kent. 

Cardiaster  cretaceus*  Sorignet  To  M.  Jules  Lambert,  who  is 
about  to  describe  this  fossil  from  material  supplied  by  us  from 
this  section,  we  owe  the  determination  of  this  species.  Without, 
therefore,  entering  into  any  anatomical  details  we  will  say  that  it 
can  readily  be  distinguished  from  Cardiaster  pygmotus  by  its  large 
size,  which  often  reaches  that  of  an  Holaster  planus  of  moderate 
dimensions.  In  Devon  this  urchin  ranges  throughout  the  extent 
of  the  zone,  and  passes  up  into  the  lower  part  of  the  zone 
immediately  above.  It  may  be  described  as  abundant.  Its 
geographical  range  in  England  must  be  very  restricted,  for  we 
only  know  of  two  other  occurrences,  two  examples  from  the 
Rhynchofulla  cuvieri-zone  of  Dover,  and  one  fiom  the  same 
horizon  at  White  Nothe,  Dorset 

Hemiaster  minimus\  Agas.,  is  perhaps  not  a  good  zonal  fossil, 
as  it  extends,  in  diminishing  numbers,  as  high  as  the  zone  of 
Micraster  cor-iestudinarium.  It  reaches,  however,  its  maximum  of 
numerical  strength  in  this  zone,  being  commoner  in  Devon  than 
at  Dover. 

Echinoconus  castanea  in  Devon  is  singularly  local  in  its  hori- 
zontal distribution.  We  did  not  find  it  at  Pinhay  or  Whitlands, 
and  it  only  begins  to  be  at  all  common  when  we  reach  Beer 
Harbour.  It  is  in  the  Hooken,  however,  and  principally  on 
Hooken  Beach,  that  we  find  this  urchin  in  profusion.  We 
collected  30  here  in  one  day,  no  less  than  13  of  which  were  con- 
uined  in  one  block.  Its  vertical  range  is  not  so  restricted  as  at 
Dover ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  sections  where  we 
find  it  abundantly  the  zone  has  been  condensed  from  60  to  20  ft. 
in  thickness.  At  Dover,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  only  hope  to 
find  it  in  any  number  in  the  lower  part  of  the  zone,  especially  in 
the  "  Grit-bed,"  though  we  shall  show  (p.  40)  that  it  has  a  higher 
vertical  distribution  than  is  usually  known. 

Saienia  granulosa  is  probably  commoner  at  Dover  than  on  the 
Devon  coast,  and  though  it  ranges  through  the  White  Chalk,  as 
high  as  the  zone  of  Actinocamax  quadratus^  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  useful  guide-fossil  in  this  zone. 

Glyphocyphus  radiatus  is  never  common  in  any  locality,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  guide-fossils,  as  it  is  practically 
restricted  to  this  zone.  We  have  a  single  example  from  the 
Terebratulina  graa'/is-heds  at  White  Cliff,  and  this  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  we  have  ever  found  it  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
own  horizon. 

*  S«e  Hotaster  cretaceus,  Sorignet.    Oursins  foss.  Enre,  1850,  p.  69.  No. 
f  M.  ]oles  Lambert  tells  us  that  the  correct  desigaation  of  this  species  is  Peroniaster 
(Hemiasttr)  nasutulus,  Sorignet. 
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Cidaris  hirudo,  though  always  a  common  fossil  in  the  White 
Chalk,  reaches  in  Devon  an  abundance  which  is  quite  without 
parallel  in  England.  From  White  Cliff  to  Hooken  Beach  we  not 
infrequently  find  complete,  but  spineless,  tests  of  this  urchin. 
We  are,  however,  entirely  dependant  on  weathering  to  expose 
these  fossils,  for  the  rock  is  so  hard  that  we  can  never  hope  to 
develop  them. 

Ammonites  {Pachydiscus)  peramplus  is  fairly  common  in  this 
bed,  perhaps  to  about  the  same  extent  as  we  find  it  in  Sussex,  but 
never  approaching  the  numbers  found  at  Dover.  We  also  find 
Ammonites  cunningtom\  both  at  Dover  and  in  the  landslip,  but 
Ammonites  catinus,  recorded  for  Dover,  was  not  seen  on  this  coast. 

Serpula  aw/a,  Sby.,  the  type  of  which  maybe  seen  in  the  Sowerby 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  Cromwell 
Road,  is  worthy  of  mention.  On  p.  44  of  the  Dorset  paper  we 
state  that  a  Serpula  living  in  colonies  has  been  found  by  us  in 
Kent,  Sussex  and  Dorset,  on  the  shell  of  Inoceramus  mytiioides. 
We  have  not  found  it  on  any  other  shell,  nor  in  any  other  zone. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  useful  guide-fossil,  but  an  interesting 
example  of  constancy  in  choice  of  habitat. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  guide-fossils.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  associated  guide-fossils  in  the  same  way. 

It  seems  strange  to  degrade  Echinoconus  subroiundus  to  the 
position  of  an  associated  guide-fossil  only,  but  we  take  the  facts 
as  we  find  them,  and  record  that  we  collected  only  two  examples 
on  this  coast  in  the  zone  with  which  we  are  dealing.  At  Dover, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  species  is  not  only  abundant,  but  often  of 
large  size.  We  know  of  no  coast-section  where  the  true  subro- 
tundate  form,  with  narrow  base,  is  so  well  shown  as  at  Dover. 

Cyphosoma  radiatum  is  abundant,  and  may  reach  a  large  size 
in  this  zone,  a  fact  which  is  not  commonly  recognised.  We  have 
an  example  from  Dover  measuring  30  mm.  in  diameter,  and 
General  Cockburn  has  one  of  equal  dimensions. 

Fentacrinus  of  small  size  is  usually  common  at  this  horizon  in 
Devon,  and  it  occurs  at  Dover.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
columnars  increase  in  size  as  we  ascend  the  zones,  reaching  their 
maximum,  both  in  size  and  number,  in  the  zone  of  Holaster 
planus.  We  see  the  same  progressive  increase  in  size  in  the 
columnars  of  Bourgueticrinus  up  to  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor- 
anguinumy  beyond  which  point  there  is  as  a  rule  a  decrease.  For 
zonal  peculiarities  in  this  crinoid  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Kent  and  Sussex  paper. 

Terebratula  semiglobosa  and  Terebratulina  carnea  are  usually 
common  and  of  considerable  size  in  this  zone.  Here,  as  at 
Dover,  we  find  the  var.  albensis  well  represented.  We  pointed 
out  this  occurrence  on  p.  319  of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  paper. 

Ostrea  vesicularis,  which,  as  Hebert  said,  has  nothing  peculiar 
about  it,  save  that  it  is  found  throughout  the  chalk,  hardly  appeals 
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^o  one  at  first  sight  as  being  a  likely  fossil  for  zonal  purposes.  It 
is  abundant  both  in  Devon  and  at  Dover,  and  found  in  every 
other  exposure  of  this  zone  which  we  have  examined,  and  always 
in  one  form.  The  attached  valve  is  small,  flat^  and  circular,  with 
evenly  up-turned  edges.  It  usually  weathers  out  as  a  white 
object  against  the  grey  marly  matrix,  and  is  thus  readily  seen. 

Among  the  most  interesting  fossils,  other  than  those  set  apart 
as  zonal  guides,  is  Micraster,  For  many  years  it  has  been  known 
that  Micraster  occurred  in  this  zone  in  Devon,  thus  giving  a 
lower  record  than  that  of  any  other  exposure  of  the  same  age  in 
^England.  Our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  this  genus  in  the 
zone  oi  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  was  summarised  up  to  1899  in  "  An 
Analysis  of  Micraster ^'^^^  and  Mr.  Meyer,  whose  careful  work  on 
the  Devon  coast  is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Beer  Head,"t  was  probably  the  first  to 
collect  the  urchin  in  this  locality.  His  collection  is  now  in 
the  Woodwardian  Museum,  Cambridge,  and  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  all  his  local  examples  of  Micraster 
^or-bovis  and  Micraster  leskei  from  the  zones  of  Terebratulina 
.^^acilis  and  Rhynchonella  cuvieri.  Adding  our  own  specimens  to 
liis  we  see  clearly  that  both  these  echinids  occur  in  the  Rhyncho- 
Ttella  awieri'Zone,  and  that  Micraster  cor-bovis  is  the  more 
c:ommon  form.  The  average  length  of  our  own  examples  is 
32  mm.  We  mention  in  the  Kent  and  Sussex  paper,  p.  316, 
^hat  General  Cockburn  has  found  two  examples  of  Micraster  cor- 
/fovis  at  the  extreme  base  of  the  Terebratulina  f;raciliS'Zor\e,  in  the 
L.ydden  zigzaig  at  Dover.  This  is  the  only  exact  record  for  the 
lowest  occurrence  of  this  urchin  in  Kent,  for  our  own  examples 
^were  obtained  from  fallen  masses  in  the  West  Cliffs.  In  the 
^Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street,  is  an  example  of 
J^icraster  leskei  (Rh.  4547),  from  the  Rhynchonella  cuvierizone 
of  Beer  Harbour ;  and  in  the  Meyer  collection,  Woodwardian 
IMuseum,  another  from  the  same  zone  of  Lulworth  Cove,  Dorst  t. 
Ho laster planus  and  Holaster  placenta  have  been  found  in  this 
2one  at  Dover,  but  not  in  Devon,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  Cidaris  serrifera.     They  are  all  notably  rare  occurences. 

Cidaris  clavigera,  Koenig,  is  one  of  the  interesting  fossils 
peculiar  to  this  section.  In  1856,  DesorJ  described  a  spine, 
"wnder  the  title  of  Cidaris  sorigneti,  which  he  considered  to  be 
<iifferent  to  those  of  Cidaris  clavigera,  and  described  as  "  a 
xadiole  of  the  type  of  Cidaris  clavigera,  Kcenig,  with  which 
it  has  often  been  confounded,  but  with  shorter  stem  and 
more  pointed  spines."  The  test  was  unknown.  A  reference 
to  the  same  species  is  also  found  in  Cotteau,§  who  refers 
to  the  test  as   unknown.      We  have  had  the  good   fortune   to 

•  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  Iv,  pp.  524,  529,  543.  Aug.,  1899. 

t  C.  J.  A.  Me^cr,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Sac,  Aug.  1874. 

t  Synapse  des  ^chin./oss..  Tab.  vi,  fig.  16,  p.  446  (Ed-  1858). 

§  Pal./ratiff.,  Ter.  Cr^t.,  t.  vll,  186^-1867,  p.  237,  PI.  1051,  figs.  9-14. 
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find  six  tests,  or  segments  of  tests,  of  a  beautiful  cidarite  with 
imperforate  mammillon,  one  of  which  has  a  spine  on  the  same 
block  of  chalk.  This  test  exactly  conforms  to  the  figures  of 
Cidaris  clavigera^  so  that  here  we  have  a  zonal  variation  of  great 
variety  and  interest,  affecting  the  spines  only.  Whether  the 
spines  found  in  Devon  are  identical  with  those  figured  by  Desor 
we  are  unable  to  say,  as  we  have  not  seen  the  original  specimens. 
In  none  of  our  coast-sections  have  we  found  Cidaris  clavigera  in 
this  zone.  One  of  the  objects  of  our  visit  to  Dover  was  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  radiole  of  this  cidarite,  either  in  its  short  or  spiny 
variety,  or  in  its  long  and  spineless  form,  was  to  'be  found  there. 
We  searched  for  it  without  result.  On  the  Devon  coast  we  have 
not  found  this  spine  east  of  Connett's  Hole,  where  it  is  rare,  but 
it  is  more  common  at  Beer  Harbour  and  Hooken  Beach,  and 
becomes  very  abundant  at  Branscombe. 

We  found  a  single  example  of  Antedon  at  White  Cliff.  As  far 
as  we  know  this  is  the  lowest  recorded  horizon  in  the  White 
Chalk  for  this  rare  fossil. 

Rhynchonella  plicalilis  was  found  at  Dover  only,  and  is  a 
notably  low  occurrence ;  while  a  still  rarer  record  is  that  of 
Kingena  lima  from  the  same  locality.  Terebratulina  gracilis  we 
found  in  both  counties  in  this  zone,  but  it  is  decidedly  rare.  An 
interesting  fact  is  that  it  is  not  smaller  than  the  examples  of 
ordinary  size  in  its  own  zone. 

The  oysters  found  on  this  coast  are  Ostrea  vesicularis  and 
Ostrea  hippopodium^  Dover  yielding  in  addition  Ostrea  aattirostris 
and  Ostrea  normaniana,  all  being  of  small  size.  We  have  not 
recorded  Plicatula  barroisi  in  this  zone  before,  where  it  is  found 
both  in  Devon  and  Kent,  though  rare  in  both  instances.  It 
increases  in  numbers  up  to  the  zone  of  Holaster  planus^  and  then 
gradually  diminishes.  We  have  no  record  of  it  above  the 
Marsiipites'zont  at  present.  Spondylus  latus  and  Spondylus 
dutempleanus  are  found  on  both  coasts,  both  being  notably  small, 
and  the  latter  new  to  our  list.  Spondylus  latus,  var.  csquicosiatus^ 
Eth.,  is  also  a  new  record,  and  found  by  us  in  Devon  only. 

Teredo  amphisboena  is  found  in  both  localities,  though  whether 
it  is  the  same  species  as  that  found  in  higher  zones  is  questionable. 
Radiolites  was  only  found  at  Dover. 

Our  record  of  vertebrates  consists  in  both  counties  of  the 
teeth  of  Scapanorhynchus  subulatus,  Corax  falcatus,  Lamna 
appendiculata,  Oxyrhina  mantelli,  and  Ptychodus  viammilaris,  with 
the  addition  of  Ptychodus  polygyrus  at  Dover. 

Among  the  cephalopods  and  gasteropods  not  already  mentioned 
we  may  record  Pleuroiomaria,  which  is  common  to  both 
counties,  and  Baculites  baculoides  (?),  Crioceras,  sp.,  and  Nautilus 
sublctvigatus  (?)  in  Devon  alone. 

The  sponges  are  much  richer  at  Dover,  but  among  the  rarer 
forms  we  record   Tremabolites  cf.  perforatus  as  being  found  in 
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Devon  only,  whereas  CephaliUs^  Guettardia^  and  Craticularia^  so 
abundant  at  Dover,  are  here  poorly  represented.  Porosphara 
globularis  is  very  small  in  this  zone,  and  gradually  increases  in 
size  until  the  Marsupiteszon^^  after  which  it  again  diminishes. 

The  corals  are  not  without  interest,  as  Parasmilia  centralis  and 
Onchotrochus  serpcntinus  are  found  in  both  counties,  the  latter 
being  a  new  record ;  while  Parasmilia  monilis  was  obtained  at 
Dover  alone.  From  the  latter  locality  we  collected  two  corals, 
which  apparently  belong  to  the  genus  Podoseris,  and  do  not  seem 
to  have 'been  described.  In  this  zone  Parasmilia  is  curious  in 
that,  though  evidently  of  full  growth,  all  examples  found  are 
remarkably  small. 

We  must  now  consider  the  bastard  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-faunsi 
found  at  Branscombe,  and  already  partly  indicated  on  p.  25.  To 
do  this  effectively  we  must  print  the  guide-fossils  in  two  parallel 
columns.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  dominant  fossils  are  derived 
from  Echinoderma  alone,  Inoceramus  mytiloides  being  entirely 
omitted,  and  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  appearing  only  as  an  associated 
guide-fossil.  Had  the  normal  and  bastard  exposures  of  this 
chalk  occurred  in  widely  separated  areas  this  lack  of  faunal 
continuity  would  not  have  been  so  remarkable;  but  when  we 
consider  that  they  are  separated  by  a  distance  of  but  one  and  a- 
half  miles,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  wonderful 
divergence  of  the  fauna — a  divergence  which  is  only  equalled 
by  the  lithological  differences  in  the  two  series  of  beds. 

Zone   of    Rhynchonella   cuvieri   (Branscombe  and 
Berry  Cliff). 

[The  beds  of  Cidaris  hirudo  and  Cidaris  clavigera.^ 

Flintless  Chalk.   20  ft.     Flinty  Chalk.    60  ft. 


Cidaris  hirudo  c. 
Cidaris  clavigera  c. 
Discoidea  dixoni  r.c. 
Cardiaster pygmaus  R.c. 
Hernias ter  minimus  r.r. 
Echinoconus  sudrolundus  R. 
Pentacrinus  c. 


Cidaris  hirudo  c. 
Cidaris  clavigera  c. 
Discoidea  dixoni  r.c. 
Cardiaster  pygmceus  R.R. 
Hcmiaster  minimus  R. 
Echinoconus  subrotundus  R. 
Pefiiacrinus  c. 


Associated  guide-fossils  common  to  both  flinty  and  flintless 
beds  in  the  Branscombe  area. 


Rhynchonella  cuvieri  r. 
Ostrea  vesicularis  R. 
Inoceramus  lamarcki  R.c. 


Rhynchonella  cuvieri  r. 
Ostrea  vesicularis  R. 
Inoceramus  lamarcki  R. 


Except  that  these  beds  are  the  Branscombe  representatives  of 
the  normally  developed  zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri,  they  might 
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with  equal  propriety  be  designated  the  beds  of  Cidaris  hirudo  and 
Cidaris  clavigtra^  for  the  rock  is  full  of  the  spines  of  these 
beautiful  urchins,  and  segments  of  tests,  and  even  portions  of  the 
"  lantern,"  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Discoidea  dixoni^  Cardiaster  pygmcsus^  and  ffemiaster  minimus 
need  no  special  description,  as  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence 
is  indicated  in  the  table.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Echinoconus 
subrotundus  is  found  here  in  the  same  numerical  proportion  as  in 
the  normal  chalk  of  this  zone,  while  Echinoconus  casianea^  so 
common  on  Hooken  Beach,  only  one  and  a-half  miles  away,  is  not 
represented  by  a  single  example.  The  small  columnars  of 
Fentacrinus  are  found  in  bands  in  the  flintless  chalk,  and  in  the 
base  of  the  flinty  chalk.  Such  a  wealth  of  encrinital  remains  is 
quite  outside  our  previous  experience. 

The  proportion  found  of  Rhynchonclla  cuvieri  and  Ostrea 
vesicularis  is  so  small  that  we  could  not  place  them  in  the  list  of 
guide-fossils.  As  Inoceramus  my ti hides  was  not  found  it  would 
hardly  be  likely  that  Serpula  avita  should  occur,  and  such  is 
indeed  the  case.  Inoceramus  iamarcki,  however,  in  a  measure 
takes  the  place  of  the  usually  constant  Inoceramus  mytiloidts^  but 
is  never  a  common  fossil. 

One  example  of  Cardiaster  cretaceus^  two  of  Saienia  granulosa, 
and  three  of  Glyphocyphus  radiatus  were  found  in  the  flintless 
chalk  of  the  bed,  but  not  in  the  flinty  area ;  while  one  example  of 
Micraster  cor-bovis  and  one  of  Cyphosoma  radiatum  were  yielded 
by  the  flinty  division  alone. 

An  occurence  of  interest  was  that  of  Antedon  in  the  flintless 
chalk.  We  have  shown  the  specimen  to  Dr.  Bather,  who  does  not 
recognise  it  as  a  described  species. 

It  is  unusual  in  coast  sections  to  be  able  to  announce  any 
interesting  fact  about  Asteroidea,  but  we  are  able  to  chronicle  the 
fact  that  the  flinty  chalk  has  yielded  several  of  the  ultimate 
supero-marginal  plate  of  Meiopasler  cornufus,  Sladen.  Mr.  Jukes- 
Browne  was  the  first  to  find  these  plates  and  to  estabh'sh  their 
identity.  In  Sladen's  memoir*  we  learn  that  the  specimen  from 
which  Wright's  undescribed  figure  was  drawn  is  no  longer  in 
existence,  and  that  its  derivation  is  equally  unknown.  We  have 
to  thank  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  for  investing  this  otherwise  barren 
plate  with  living  interest,  for  we  now  know  of  one  zone  and  one 
locality  in  which  this  asteroid  existed.  The  columnars  of 
Bourgueticrinus  are  rare,  but  occur  in  both  beds. 

We  did  not  find  Ammonites  or  Nautilus,  but  record  a  well- 
preserved  rhyncholith  from  the  flintless  beds.  A  cast  of 
Aporrhais  was  found  in  the  flintless  chalk. 

Among  the  brachiopods  we  find  that  one  example  of  Terebraiula 
semiglobosa  var.  albinsis  occurred  in  the  flintless  chalk,  and  two  of 
the  ordinary  form  in  the  flinty  beds ;  that  Terebratulina  striata 

•  Cret.  Asteroidea  II  (2)  {PaU  Soc:),  p.  55,  PI.  xiv,  Fif.  5  «!  b,  c,  d. 
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was  seen  in  both ;  and  that  a  single  example  of  Ttrtbratulina 
gracilis  was  yielded  by  the  flintless  chalk  alone.  The  complete 
absence  of  the  last-named  fossil  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prore 
that  these  flinty  beds,  which  so  closely  resemble  those  of 
Terehratuiina  gracilis  in  lithological  chaiacteis,  in  reality  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  that  zone. 

The  only  lamellibranch  not  already  mentioned  is  a  solitary 
specimen  of  Spondylus  latus  from  the  flmtless  beds. 

The  corals  are  represented  by  a  dwarfed  example  of  Paras- 
milia  centralis^  and  one  of  Epiphaxum  auloporoides^  both  from 
the  flintless  chisilk,  the  latter  being  a  new  record  for  this  zone  in 
our  experience;  while  a  small  Dibiasus  occurred  in  the  flinty 
portion  of  the  zone.  The  latter  must  be  an  unique  record  for  an 
always  scarce  fossil. 

Scapanorhynchus  suhulaius,  Lamna  apptndiculata,  and  Oxy- 
rhina  mantelli,  one  example  of  each,  are  our  only  vertebrates. 

Serpula  is  represented  by  a  single  specimen  of  Scrpula 
ampiillacea^  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  found  so  low 
before. 

Zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis. 

Tercbratulina  gracilis  '. 

Micrasttr  cor-bovis  I  Beer  Harbour  89fL 

HolasUr planus  'throughout  the  zone. 

Hemiaster  minimus  ^ 

Discoidea  dixoni  The  Hooken  1 56]^  ft. 

Echinoconus  subrotundus    J 


Other  characteristic  fossils  are  :  Cyphosoma  radiatum^ 
Cardiaster  cretaceus,  Cidaris  hirudo,  Pentacrinus,  Rhynchontlla 
cuviiri^  Jnoceramus  lamarcki^  Spondylus  spinosus,  and  Ammonites 
peramplus. 

We  know  of  no  section  where  Terebratulina  gracilis  is  found 
in  such  profusion,  or  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation  ;  nor  have 
we  ever  seen  it  reach  a  larger  size.  As  we  have  shown  on  p.  15 
the  name-fossil  sets  in  in  abundance  within  2  ft.  of  the  first 
flint-line,  all  along  the  coast,  so  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
adopting  this  feature  as  the  base-line  to  the  zone.  That  we  find 
difficulty  in  seeing  this  fossil  in  the  East  Clifis  of  Dover  is  not 
wonderful  when  we  lemember  how  wave-battered  they  are.  In 
the  fallen  air-weathered  masses  in  the  Western  Cliff*  it  is  more 
common,  but  it  never  rivals  the  richness  of  the  Devon  Coast 

Micraster  cor-bovis  is  found  in  fair  abundance  from  base  to  top 
of  the  zone,  being  especially  common  in  the  upper  part.  As  at 
Dover,  where  it  is  rather  less  common,  it  never  reaches  the  size  of 
the  giant  forms  found  occasionally  in  the  zone  of  Holaster  planus. 
Passage-forms  between  Micraster  cor-bovis  and  Micraster  leskei 
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are  seen  at  the  top  of  the  zone,  but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
collecting  Micraster  leskei,  though  at  Dover  we  have  two  examples 
of  the  latter  from  the  upper  limit  of  the  bed. 

Holasttr  planus  is  even  commoner  in  this  zone  than  we 
formerly  stated.  In  Devon  we  have  found  it  at  the  extreme  base 
of  the  zone,  and  it  increases  in  frequency  as  we  ascend.  The 
range  at  Dover  is  even  lower,  for  we  have  obtained  it  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zon^^  associated  with  Holaster 
placenta.  The  latter  urchin  we  have  not  as  yet  found  in  the 
Terebratulina  gracilis-zont  of  Devon,  while  at  Dover  it  is  quite 
common  at  its  upper  part,  and  of  large  size. 

Hemiaster  minimus  and  Discoidea  dixoni  are  commoner  in 
Devon  than  at  Dover,  and  reach  a  larger  size.  The  latter,  indeed, 
is  almost  as  abundant  as  in  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zon^. 

Until  lately  we  had  no  idea  how  common  Echinocbnus 
subrotundus  is  in  this  zone  at  Dover,  where  it  ranges  up  above 
the  middle  of  the  zone.  By  comparison,  it  is  rare  in  Devon,  and 
such  examples  as  we  have  seen  were  obtained  at  the  base  of  the 
bed.  In  all  cases  the  average  size  is  less  than  that  of  the  full- 
grown  examples  in  the  zone  below,  and  the  base  of  the  test  is 
notably  broader  and  flatter.  It  came  to  us  as  a  surprise  when  we 
collected  forms  closely  resembling  Echinoconus  casianea  from  this 
zone,  one  in  Devon,  and  three  at  Dover. 

Cidaris  hirudo^  Cyphosoma  radiatuvi^  and  Pentacrinus  are 
rather  common  in  both  counties;  while  Cardiaster  cretaceus  is 
recorded  for  Devon  alone,  where  we  collected  eight  examples. 

Among  the  brachiopods  we  notice  that  Rhynchonella  cuvieri 
is  almost  as  common  as  in  its  own  zone  in  both  counties ;  that 
Rhynchonella  reedensis  and  Crania  egnabergensis  make  their  first 
appearance  in  this  zone  in  both  districts  :  and  that  Rhynchonella 
plicatilis  and  Rhynchonella  woodwardi  are  recorded  for  Dover 
alone. 

In  the  case  of  the  lamellibranchs  we  record  Inoceramus 
myiiloideSy  Inoceramus  lamarcki,  and  Inoceramus  cuvieri  in  both 
sections,  with  the  addition  of  Inoceramus  brongfiiarti  at  Dover. 
In  this  zone  Spondylus  assumes  much  greater  importance, 
Spondylus  spinosus  making  its  first  appearance,  and  being  notably 
small  and  flat,  and  Spondylus  latus  and  Spondylus  dutempleanus 
both  becoming  larger  and  more  numerous.  Neiihea  quinque- 
cosiata  also  now  makes  its  first  appearance,  and  Plicatula  barroisi 
is  markedly  commoner  than  in  the  zone  below.  These 
remarks  hold  for  both  counties.  Moreover,  Ostrea  now  begins 
to  differentiate  and  to  become  fairly  common.  We  record  Ostrea 
vesicularis^  O.  hippopodium,  O.  scmiplana,  O.  normaniana,  and 
O,  lateralis  in  both  sections.  Pecten  cretosus  was  found  at 
Dover,  and  Pecten  pexatus,  Woods,  at  the  top  of  the  zone  in 
Devon. 

Teredo  amphisboena  was  not  recorded  in  Devon,  but  at  Dover 
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it  is  found  in  huge  masses,  sometimes  over  a  foot  long.  There 
is  a  mass  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  which  clearly  comes 
from  this  horizon. 

Pleurotomaria  perspectiva  occurs  in  both  sections,  and  Turbo 
gemmatus  and  Aporrhais  at  Dover  alone.     All  are  rare  fossils. 

Ammonites  peramplus  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Devon, 
one  example  being  found  at  the  top  of  the  zone ;  but  it  is  rare  at 
Dover.     Nautilus  cf.  sublosvigatus  was  obtained  in  Devon  only. 

The  corals  are  represented  by  Parasmilia  centralis  and 
Onchotrochus  serpentinus  in  both  counties,  the  latter  being  always 
rare,  and  the  former  rather  common  in  Devon,  and  still  of  a 
dwarfed  form. 

Serpula  is  not  an  abundant  fossil,  but  we  have  Serpula  granu- 
laia^  S.  plana,  S.  ampullacea,  and  S,  fluctuaia  common  to  both 
coasts,  S.  macropus  recorded  in  Devon  only,  and  S.  gordialis,  S. 
ilium^  and  5.  plexus  in  Kent  alone.  The  last  is  a  decidedly  low 
occurrence.  In  addition  there  is  a  long,  thin,  granulate  tubular 
form  which  we  collected  at  Dover,  and  two  examples  of  a  small 
spiral  form  on  columnars  of  Btmrgucticrinus  from  the  Hooken. 
Neither  of  these  have  we  been  able  to  name. 

In  this  zone  in  Devon  we  see  Haplophragmiwn  in  vast 
n  timbers  and  of  large  size,  sometimes  as  many  as  5  or  6  being, 
crowded  on  an  inch  of  chalk. 

Among  the  rarities  in  this  zone  we  record  Ophiura  in  both 
s^crions,  an  example  of  Glyphocyphus  radiatus  and  Arthraster 
^^-^^oni  in  Devon,  and  spines  of  Cidaris serrifera,  Cclavigera^^md  C. 
P^^OKnata  at  Dover. 

The   vertebrates   consist   of  teeth   of  Lamna   appendiculata^ 
^r^£y^Juna  mantelli,2Si^Scapanorhynchussubulaius  in  both  localities, 
^y}^     the    addition    of    Ptychodus    maffimillaris  and    Ptychodus 
^^'^^R3frus  at  Dover. 

sponges  are  as  poorly  represented  in   Devon  as  Ihey  are  rich 
^      I^over,  and  offer  no  special   point   for   comment,  save  that 
-  ^^^^£ularia  and  Guettardia  are  no  guide  to  horizon  in  Devon. 


Zone  of  Holaster  planus. 


\ 


^^^^/<?r  planus 

*-  ^^GSter  precursor 

i^^^^Vw/^r  cor-bovis 
p*  ^^^^ster  leskei 
rf^^  ^zocorys  vulgaris  var.  gibbus 

P^-^Wj  serrifera 
^sf^^^oiomaria  perspectiva 
^^do  gemmatus 


}of  the  group-form  asso- 
ciated with  this  zone. 


Pinhay  Cliff  39Ht, 


Annis  Knob, 
Beer     Harbour 
60  ft. 
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Other  characteristic  fossils  are  :  Cardiaster  Cotteauiy  Holaster 
placenta,  Terebratula  stmiglobosa,  Terebratula  carnea,  Rhynchonella 
plicatilis,  Rhynchonella  reedensis,  Plicatula  barroisi,  Inoceramus 
brongniartiy  Serpula  ilium,  and  Eschara  ads, 

Holaster  planus  is  very  abundant,  and  we  know  of  no 
section  of  this  zone  where  it  is  more  uniformly  distributed.  Just 
as  we  would  select  Annis'  Knob  as  an  example  of  air-weathered 
nodular  chalk,  so  would  we  choose  it  to  demonstrate  an  abun- 
dance of  this  species.  The  surface  is  literally  ringed  with  the 
thin-shelled  markings  of  this  urchin  in  section.  We  have  shown 
that  it  is  fairly  common  in  the  Terebratulina  gracilis-h^ds  (p.  40)  ; 
but  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  numerical  strength  in  the 
two  zones.  As  in  all  other  sections,  it  is  rigidly  confined  to  the 
upper  limit  of  its  own  zone.  Holaster  placenta  is  a  rarer  form  here 
than  at  Dover. 

Micraster prcecursor  is  also  abundant,  and  we  have  not  seen  a 
single  example  in  either  county  below  the  lower  limit  of  this 
zone.  In  shape-variations  and  essential  features  of  the  test  this 
group-form  conforms  in  every  detail  to  the  considerations  set  fonh 
in  "An  Analysis  of  Micraster,''  pp.  533-4.*  This  is  the  only 
section  in  which  we  have  found  so  few  broad  examples  of  this 
urchin  known  as  Micraster  cor-testudinarium,  for  here,  indeed, 
we  have  collected  only  a  solitary  specimen.  At  Dover  they  are 
not  uncommon,  but  they  are  rarer  in  Sussex  and  Dorset,  where,  it 
must  be  allowed,  the  exposures  of  this  zone  are  very  inadequate. 
On  account  of  its  local  rarity  we  have  been  compelled  to  leave  it 
out  of  the  table  of  guide-fossils,  and  to  give  it  a  position  of 
comparatively  trivial  importance. 

Micraster  cor-bovis  is  probably  no  more  common  here  than  in 
the  zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis,  and  the  same  remark,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  holds  good  for  Dover.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
found  none  of  the  giant  forms  which  we  have  recorded  in  the 
latter  section,  where  it  reaches  80  mm.  in  length. 

As  at  Dover,  Micraster  leskei  is  a  really  common  form,  and  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  examples  mentioned  on  p.  40, 
rigidly  confined  within  its  zonal  limits.  It  conforms  in  every 
particular  to  the  definitions  laid  down  in  "  An  Analysis  of 
Micraster''  Quart,  Jour n,  GeoL  Soc,  Iv,  1899,  pp.  525 — 8. 

Echinocorys  vulgaris  var.  gibbus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost 
rare  here,  and  is  far  more  abundant  at  Dover.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  obtain  perfect  examples  in  the  limited  Devon  sections, 
but  the  shape  variations  seem  to  be  uniform  with  those  collected 
in  other  exposures  of  this  zone. 

Pentacrinus  is  of  large  size  and  abundant,  as  at  Dover,  and  is 
very  rare  above  the  upper  limit  of  the  zone.  Among  the  Cidarites 
the  spines  of  Cidaris  serrifera  are  the  dominant  forms,  and  have 
associated  with  them  those  of  Cidaris  hirudo,  C.  clavigera,  and 

•  Quart,  Joum,  Geol,  Soc,  vol.  Iv,  1899. 
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C,  ptromaia.  These  also  are  found  at  Dover,  where  we  note 
Cidaris  scepirifera  as  well.  Cidaris  perornaia  is  a  rare  spine 
below  the  level  of  the  Micraster  cor-anguinum-iont^  where  it  is 
so  characteristic  as  to  be  a  guide-fossil. 

Pleurotomaria  perspectiva  and  Turbo  gemmatus^  two  exam- 
ples of  each  species,  are  recorded  for  Devon,  but  they  are  much 
commoner  at  Dover,  where,  in  addition,  both  species  are  found 
in  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium.  They  are,  however, 
quite  characteristic  of  the  zone  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and 
have  been  yielded  by  it  in  every  section  along  the  coast.  They 
do  not,  however,  constitute  the  presence  of  the  ('halk  Rock  in  its 
^zooIogical  sense. 

Cardiasier  coiteaui,  of  a  large  and  gibbous  form,  is  found  both 

here  and  at  Dover,  differing  from  the  smaller,  more  elongated, 

and  depressed  form  which  we  associate  with  the  zone  oi Micraster 

^or-testudinarium.      General  Cockburn,  of  Dover,  has  the  best 

Collection  of  this  interesting  urchin  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Terebratula  semiglobosa,  Terebraiula  carnea,  and  Rhynchonella 

^Jicatilis  are  all  abundant,  as  at  Dover,  though  they  do  not  per- 

^laps  reach  the  large  size  which  is  seen  in  that  rich  section,  where 

Some  of  the  bigger  forms  rival  the  dimensions  of  Terebratula 

^^rnea  of  the  Norwich  Chalk.     For  a  reference  to  the  Dover  sec- 

t:ion,  see  Kent  and  Sussex,  Proc,  Ceol.  Assoc,  xvi  (6),  1900,  p.  313. 

I^hynchonella  cuvieri  is  represented  by  a  single  example,  and  is 

O.lso  rare  at  Dover.     Rhynchonella  reedtnsis,  on  the  other  hand, 

-5^8  at  Dover,  now  replaces  it,  and  becomes  comparatively  common. 

CSrania  egnabergensis,  so  common   at    Dover,  was  not  obtained 

tiere.      Terebratulina  gracilis,  as  in  all  other  sections,  is  found  in 

^mall  numbers  at  the  base  of  this  zone,  and  then  finally  disappears. 

Flicatula   barroisi  is    rarer    than    at  Dover,   and  the  same 

'^^emark  applies  to  Inoceramus  bron^niarti ;    while  the  Inoceramus 

^p.,   mentioned  on  p.  314  of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  paper,  and 

^gured  by  Mr.  Woods  in  his  work  on  the  Chalk  Rock,*  was 

^represented  by  a  single  example. 

Spondylus  spinosus  is  abundant,  but  still  notably  small,  and 
generally  with  flattened  valves, while  Spondylus  latus  and  Spondylus 
-^^utempleanus  are  larger,  though  not  more  numerous,  than  in  the  zone 
i  mmediately  below.  These  considerations  apply  to  both  counties. 
Ostrea  is  poorly  represented  here  by  Ostrea  vesicularis,  O.  semi- 
.^lana  and  O.  hippopodium,  whereas  at  Dover  we  find  O,  norma- 
9^iana,  and  O.  lateralis  in  addition. 

Sponges  are  not  so  rich  as  at  Dover  ;  and  though  we  get  the 

^ame   hard  iron-oxide  casts    of    Ventriculites  impressus    and    V. 

9nammillaris,  which  are  so  common  in  all  sections  of  this  bed  as 

to  be  fully  characteristic,  we  miss  Camerospongia  and  Tremabolites, 

^hich  form  an  interesting  occurrence  at  Dover. 

•  Henry  Woods,  "The  Mollusc  of  the  Chalk  Rock,"  Quart.  Joum.  Gcol.  Soc,  voU 
Ull,  May,  i»97.  PL  zzvii,  fig.  18. 19. 
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Serpula  ilium^  as  at  Dover,  now  comes  in  strongly,  but  it  forms 
our  solitary  record  for  this  coast;  whereas  at  Dover  we  record 
5.  ampuUauay  S.  fluctuata^  S,  gordialis^  S,  granulafa^  S,  macropus^ 
5.  plana,  and  5.  plexus,  the  latter  being  rare.  We  entirely  miss 
the  beautiful  and  lavish  fauna  of  Bryozoa,  so  characteiistic  of 
Dover,  though  Eschara  ads  is  fairly  represented  here. 

Lamna  appendiculata  is  our  solitary  representative  of  Verte- 
brata,  though  Dover  furnishes  us  with  Corax  falcatus,  Scapanor- 
hynchus  suduiatus,  Oxyrhina  manttlU,  Ptychodus  polygyrus  and 
P.  mammillaris. 

Zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium. 

Owing  to  the  scanty  sections  of  this  zone,  which  can  only  be 
worked  at  Pinhay  Cliff,  Annis'  Knob,  and  in  the  cleft  on  Beer 
Head,  our  lists  of  fossils  are  of  necessity  incomplete. 

M-crasUr  pr<Bcursor   \  °^  ^'llf  °"P  [°^  *"°*='-  ]  throughout  the 

^  \      ated  with  this  zone       I  zone. 

Echinocorys  vulgaris  var.  gibbus  > 

Holasier  placenta  I  50  ft.  exposed 

Cidaris  serrifera  ]  at  Pinhay  Cliff. 

Other  characteristic  fossils  are  :  Cardiaster  Cotteaui,  Rhyn- 
choneUa  reedensis,  Plicatula  barroisi,  and  Serpula  ilium, 

Micraster  pracursor  is  abundant,  and  conforms  to  all  the 
details  of  the  essential  features  of  the  test  which  regulate  Micraster 
in  this  zone  (see  "An  Analysis  oi Micrasier^^  Quart,  Jour n.  GeoL 
Soc,  Iv,  1899,  p.  533,  4).  In  this  bed,  more  perhaps  than  in  that 
of  Holaster  planus,  we  notice  that  Micraster  has  what  we  may  term 
a  geographical  zonal  facias  in  addition  to  the  purely  zonal  character- 
istics. Those  from  Dover  and  Devon  closely  correspond,  and 
differ  perceptibly  from  the  examples  from  the  same  horizon  on 
the  Dorset  and  Sussex  coasts.  These  differences  would  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  handle  the  group  in  large  numbers, 
and  in  no  way  militate  against  the  unity  of  the  zonal  types. 

Micraster  cor-testudinarium  is  so  rare  here,  being  represented 
but  by  two  examples,  that  we  have  had  to  adopt  the  unusual  course 
of  degrading  the  name-fossil  tothe  humble  position  of  a  zonal  rarity. 
In  all  other  sections  it  is  quite  an  important  feature  of  the  zone 
— even  the  small  and  comparatively  unfossiliferous  exposure  at 
Durdle  Cove,  Dorset,  yielding  a  considerable  proportion  of  broad 
forms. 

Echinocorys  vulgaris  var.  gibbus  is  almost  a  rare  fossil,  and  con- 
trasts strongly  in  this  particular  with  the  same  species  at  Dover. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  practically  confined  to  a  narrow 
band  at  Pinhay  Cliff  (p.  5),  so  that  our  chances  of  collecting 
perfect  examples  are  but  few.  One  notable  feature  of  this  urchin, 
as  here  imperfectly  displayed,  is  the  remarkable  narrowing  of  the 
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base,  which  is  so  marked  in  some  specimens  as  to  remind  one  of 
extreme  examples  of  Echinoconus  subrotundus. 

At  Dover  we  mention  (Kent  and  Sussex,  p.  309)  the  abund- 
ance and  large  size  of  Hoiaster  placenta.  Here  the  size  is  much 
the  same,  but  the  number  smaller.  The  spines  of  Cidaris 
serrifera  are  here  still  the  dominant  type,  but  are  associated  with 
C.  sceptrifera  and  C.  clavigera\  while  at  Dover  we  have  in 
addition  those  of  C,  hirudo,  and  C.  perornata.  It  is  in  this  zone 
that  C.  sceptrifera  begins  to  have  some  numerical  strength,  though 
it  only  becomes  really  common  when  we  reach  the  zone  of 
Micraster  cor-anguinunu 

Cardiaster  cotteaui,  which  is  represented  by  one  example  from 
the  cleft  at  the  top  of  Beer  Head,  does  not  correspond  with  the 
elongated  and  depressed  tjrpe  in  this  zone  at  Dover,  but  more 
irith  the  larger  and  more  elevated  form  found  in  the  zone  of 
Hoiaster  planus.  This  is  in  no  way  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  cleft  is  cut  in  the  t>ase  of  the  zone  now  under 
<:onsideration. 

Mhynchonella  reedensis  and  Plica  tula  barroisi  are  common 

here,  though  not  to  the  extent  that  is  seen  at  Dover,  and  the  same 

remark    applies  to  Serpula  ilium.      As  at    Dover,   Terebratula 

semiglobosa^    Terebratula     carnea,     Rhynchonella  plicatilis,   and 

Crania    egnabergensis  become   comparatively   unimportant.     On 

J>.  310  of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  paper  we  have  mentioned  the 

Occurrence  of  Rhynchonella  limbata  in  this  zone.     The  occurrence 

is  in  the  last  degree  unusual ;  but  a  recent  visit  only  served  to 

strengthen  our  original  view,  for  we  found  it  in  an  abundance, 

^ven  below  the  middle  of  the  zone,  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  of 

"tlie  var.  lentiformis  in  the  zone  of  Belemnitella  mucronata. 

Among  the  lamellibranchs  Spondylus  spinosus  is  abundant, 
^.nd  is  larger  and  with  more  inflated  valves  than  in  the  zone 
t^elow.  Ostrea  is  poorly  represented  here  by  O,  vesicularis^  O. 
^^ortnaniana^  and  O.  lateralis ;  whereas  we  have  in  addition 
O.  hippopodium,  and  O.  semiplana  at  Dover. 

Serpula  ilium  is  here  fairly  abundant,  being  associated  with 
^S.  granulafa,  S.  ampullacea,  and  S.  plexus,  while  Dover  yields  in 
^.ddition  S.Jiuctuata,  S  gardialis,  S.  macropus,  and  S.  plana. 

The  vertebrates  are  here  meagrely  illustrated  by  a  single 
^ooth  of  Ptychodus  mammillaris,  but  the  same  zone  at  Dover 
Supplied  us  with  examples  of  Enchodus  leioesiensis,  Corax  falcatus, 
m^capanorhynchus  subulatus,  Is/otidanus  microdon,  and  Ptychodus 
.^^olygyrus. 

The  Bryozoa  also  afford  but  a  poor  list,  and  form  a  marked 
^lontrast  to  the  exuberance  of  these  beautiful  forms  at  Dover.  We 
Viave  recorded,  however,  an  example  of  rotiform  bryozoan  from 
^he  cleft  on  the  top  of  Beer  Head  (p.  19).  Among  the  rare 
fossils  which  we  mention  in  this  zone  is  an  example  of  Nautilus 
-cdl  atlas  from  Pinhay  (p.  4). 
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CORRELATION  OF  MR.  C.  J.  A.  MEYER^S  PAPER   ON 
THE  CRETACEOUS  ROCKS  OF  BEER  HEAD. 

As  £»*  as  we  can  judge  from  the  lists  of  fossils  which 
sftccompany  the  numbered  beds,  our  zones  correspond  with  the 
following  numbers  in  Mr.  Meyer's  excellent  paper. 

No.  20  =  zone  of  HolaUer  planus  and  Micrasttr 

cor-testudinarium, 
Nos.  18,  19  ==  zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis, 

Nos.  14,  15,  16, 17  =  zone  oi  Rhynchonella  cuvieri. 

When  we  remember  that  this  thoughtful  and  closely-reasoned 
paper  appeared  in  1874,  two  years  before  the  issue  of  Barrois's 
^reat  work,  we  see  that  an  English  amateur  had  got  within 
^measurable  distance  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  great  French 
geologist  Useful  as  Meyer's  work  is  in  the  White  Chalk,  it 
appears  to  be  far  more  valuable  in  the  lower  beds,  to  which,  we 
iDelieve,  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  attention. 

Sheets  of  the  6.ixch  Maps  employed. 

Pin  hay  to  Rousden Sheet  84 

Rousden  to  Sea  ton  and  Beer  Head Sheet  .S3 

Beer  Head  to  Berry  Cliff Sheet  95 


CONCLUSION. 

Though  this  coast  offers  no  difficulties  of  a  physical  nature, 

^nd  every  zone  is  readily  accessible,  there  are  certain  zoological 

jpeculiarities  which  call  for  comment.     These  are  mostly  found  in 

^he  zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri^  which  here  introduces  to  our 

notice  an  unexampled  wealth  of  Cidarite  remains,  including  the 

unique  variation  in  the  spines  of  Cidaris  clavigera  ;    the  first 

recorded  appearance   in   England   of  Cardiaster  crelaceus)    the 

presence  of  Micraster  cor-bovis  and   Micraster  leshei  \   and    the 

absence  of  the  ever-constant  Inoceramus  mytiloides  from  the  bastard 

fauna  of  Branscombe.     Add  to  this  the  almost  complete  absence 

of  the  group-form  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium  in  the  zones  of 

Holaster  planus  and  Micraster  cor-testudinarium^  and  we  have  as 

instructive  an  instance  of  deviation  from  the  normal  as  we  need 

wish  to  see.     To  those  who  pin  their  faith  to  the  lithological 

characters  of  a  zone,  and  not  to  its  fossils,  we  would  instance  the 

occurrence  of  an  intensely  flinty  zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis^ 

and  an  exposure  of  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zonQ  at  Branscombe 

which  has  taken  the  unpardonable  liberty  of  exhibiting  belts  of 

both  flintless  and  flinty  chalk. 

Even   at  the  risk  of  reiteration   we  would   point  out  that 
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divergences  from  the  normal  such  as  these  are  just  what  we  should 
expect  to  find,  for  though  the  dominant  guide-fossils  run  true  over 
a  wide  area,  geographiod  variation  must  be  reckoned  with. 

We  have  been  at  pains  to  make  the  key-plates  as  distinct  and 
explanatory  as  possible,  and  to  that  end  have  included  in  them 
all  the  lithological  features  which  we  have  recognised  in  the  text 
as  having  zonal  value.  With  these  in  hand  it  will  be  difficult  for 
any  worker  in  the  field  to  fail  to  define  the  zonal  boundaries  with 
perfect  ease. 

Professor  H.  £.  Armstrong  has  spared  neither  time  nor  pains 
to  secure  as  perfect  a  series  of  photographs  as  possible,  and  has 
made  several  special  journeys  to  Seaton  for  this  purpose.  We 
cannot  thank  him  enough  for  the  beautiful  plates  with  which 
this  paper  has  been  embellished. 

We    have    received   invaluable    assistance    from    M.    Jules 
Lambert,  Mr.  Jukes-Browne,  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde, 
Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  Dr.  F.  A.  Bather,  Mr.  G.  C.  Crick,  Mr. 
Henry  Woods,  Dr.  F.  L.   Kitchin,  Dr.   Blackmore,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Collins,  Mr.  W.  McPherson,  and  General  Cockburn,  and  to  each 
one  we  desire  to  express  our  gratitude  for  help  so  willingly  given. 
To  Professor  CuUis  and  Mr.  J.  Allen  Howe  we  are  indebted  for 
much  help  and  forbearance  in  the  publication  of  this  paper,  and 
to  Mr.  C.  Davies  Sherborn,  above  all,  we  would  record  our  grati- 
tude not  only  for  his  ever  ready  help  in  the  field,  but  for  the 
admirable  clifi*- sections  with  which  this  work  is  illustrated. 
List  of  Plates, 
I. — Pinhay  Cliff  main  section,  and  Chapel  Rock      .         ,     To  face    p.    6 
U  — The  Great  Cleft  at  Pinhay  Cliff  from  the  west  .         .         .         .    p.    8 
III.— Haven  Cliff  from  White  Cliff  Fall,  Seaton  .         .         .    p.  lo 

I  v.— White  Cliff  to  East  Ebb  from  Seaton  Beach      .  .        .    p.  I2 

V. — Section  at  Connett's  Hole p.  ^4 

VI.— East  Ebb  to  White  Cliff  from  the  Scar  at  Beer  Harbour    .         .    p.  i6 

VII. — Beer  Harbour,  nor  I  h  side,  from  the  west p.  iS 

VI 1 1. — Beer  Harbour,  west  side,  from  the  north p.  20 

IX. — Beer  Head  from  the  west p.  22 

X. — Hooken  Cliff,  Under  Hooken  and  Pinnacles  from  the  cast         .    p  24 
XI. — Under  Hooken  and  Hooken  Cliff  from  the  east         .         .         .    p.  26 

I  XII.— Hooken  Cliff  from  Martin's  Rock p.  28 

XIII. — Section p.  30 

Notes  on  the  Plates  and  Kev-Plate?. 
Abbreviations  used. 
M.  ct.      =      Zone  of  After  as  Ur  cor-tistudinarium, 
H.  p.      —         „     „    Holastfr planus. 
T.  g.       =  M     »•     Tivebratulma  gracilis, 

R.  c.       e=  ,,     „    Rhynchonella  cuvieri, 

C.  L.      s=     Cenomanian  Limestone. 
G*.  =     Greensand. 

In  all  cases  the  extent  of  the  main  zonal  exposures  is  indicated  by  a  stronjj 
vertical  line,  and  the  zonal  junction  by  a  short  line  at  right-angles  to  it.  If  a 
zone  is  incompletely  exposed,  either  in  an  upward  or  downward  direction,  the 
short  horizontal  line  is  omittevi.  The  names  of  the  chief  zonal  exposures  are 
indicated  in  thick  type. 
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CratKwUria^Uami^  Mant *. 

Gmt/MTfii^  ikilatit^  Mi<:li. 
Vainatliks tr^r&^»$^  PtiilU     ,.. 
Vnfn^ltiii  d/cttrrms,  T.  Smith 

Vmuitiua  m/rtssvf,  T.  Smith 

Va/ntuiitis  mammiikris^  T.  Smith    „. 

Vtwiriahtis  tAiiiahf^^  AUnt 

Ctpkkti  brwfUttF^  Mant. 
/Jtoif r^Aia  coflTwAiAi,  T.  Smilb 

hm^n  0o6miiiru^  Phi  11.     „ 

fi^^h^aptU^lMs^  Lam. 

ffffliiitf/i^j  cf. /*»/^rfl/Kj^  T,  Smith 

^'Vamiik  £tniti$lu,  Mant* 

i^*i«i«**^W(mf,  E- and  H 

^f^iitmauiapor&idii^  Lonsd. 

SmmM$  sp,        „,         .^.         ...         ...         *«» 

On^xhmi  strpinifnusy  Dune*  

i4*U/4/d)i   ,„         ,„         .,^         , 

Axumdta  ,„  „^ 

J'if^jtfrffirHB/jwj^  Sladen 

.^r£ir«/^f  (/jLCiMf,  Forbes 

^itrfl 

Cidawis  ^iaiigerti^  K*>nig  

Ct^ant pfrffrtm^a^  Fortis 

Cidanj  iirai/ij^  Song 

Ctdani  irrn/ira^  Forbes  * 

Q^Aouww  rtfJw^itra,  Sorig.      ...  

Ss^tm  gntnm/oTiX,  Forbes 
(^i^iKY^kts  ra^iatnf^  Hocning 
^«iwc^^i  P^/^a^ij^  Byeyn.     ... 

£f<i^i»aitfrj  Ctfj^/dtt^tf^  Brongn,  .-. 

^^f'idfa  diiQwiy  Forbes  ...  ...         ... 

^^aiUr  prit€mr5&r  tg^^oup) 

Mtcr^itir  csT-Usiudinarimm  (group)  Goldf,    „, 

-MtTflj/fr  ^jirt,  Desm,  * 

■•wrflj/fr  fi)r-Affr/ij,  Forbeg 
^jmviiUr  mmim1ts^  Ag. 

/to/o-^/rtiiMj,  Maot 

f^^ssttf  placinM^  A£.    ... 
Csrdisiitr  fotttani^  d'O f b. 
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Cmrdiasier pygmtrus^  Forbes     ... 
CardiasUr  crtiactus^  Sorig. 

Serpula  ampullaaa^  Sby. 

Snpmia  arila.Shy,         

Serpuia  fiuctuata^  Shy*  *.» 
Serpula  pttifiii,  S.  Woodw. 
SiTpula  rj  f  I  »i  jf  /fi  ^.r  S  by . 

Serpula  tlium^  Sby 

Serpula  macropus^  Sby. 

Serpula  sp. 

Crania  egnabergensis^  Retz. 
Terehratulina  striata.  Da  v. 
Terebratulina  gracilis^  Sc\A. 
Terebratula  tfmighhma^  Sby.    ... 
Terebratula  cawnm,  Sby, 
Rhunchonella  rtfdfniisl  Eth.      ... 
Rhvnchonella  cMvitri^  d'Orb. 
Rkynchonslla  piicatiiis^Sbyt 

Pectencretosus^  Defr 

Pecten  pexatuSy  Woods 

Niithta  ffttm^ufcostutit^  Sby.     ... 
S^oHifylut  sptftasus,  Sby. 

Spondyh/ 1  /fttus ,  S  by 

Sfondylus  latus  vvlt.  (Fquicoitatus^  Eth, 
Sponaylus  dutempUanus,  d'Orb. 
Ostrea  iriuuttitt>,  l.,iiij, 
Ostrea  kippopodium^  NiJs. 
Oj/rM  umiphntk,  Sbv,  ., 
Ostrea  n&rmitniana^  J'OrK 
Ostrea  kt^a/fs.  Nils,     ,, 
PUcatula  sigtllina,  VVoodw. 
Plicatula  barroisi^  Pcron 
Inoceramus  cuvieri^  Sby. 
/noceramus  mytiloides,  Schlot.  ... 
Inoceramus  lamarcki,  VdixV. 
Inoceramus  brongniarti,  Shy.     ... 
Inoceramus  sp,  • 

Teredo  amphisbofna^  Goldf. 

PUuriftomaria  per^ecti^a^  Mant. 

Twr^  ^^fltflKd/jrj-j  Sby^ 

Ap&rrhav  sp^        *.,  ,^, 

Rhynckolites        

Nautilus  cf.  sublapvigatus,  d'Orb. 
Nautilus  cf.  a//(i5,  Whi leaves    ... 


•  Quart.  Joum.   Ceol.   Soc.,   vol.   lili,   1807, 
PI.  xxvll,  Figs.  M,  15. 
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52  PROCEEDINGS. 

ORDINARY   MEETING. 

Friday,  December  5TH,  1902. 

H.  W.  MoNCKTON,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  referred  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Association  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  founders,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wiltshire,  who  was  almost  its  first  President,  and  who 
had  always  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Association. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Association : 
F.  Bowles,  James  V.  Elsden,  B.Sc,  F.G.S.,  Charles  Force, 
Charles  Fox-Strangways,  F.G.S.,  James  Guest,  William  Jerome 
Harrison,  F.G.S.,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Herries,  Hugh  Hunter,  Herbert  C. 
Male,  M.D.,  A.  G.  Ruston,  B.A.,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  L.  Tupman, 
E.  Percy  Turner. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read :  "  On  the  Formation  of 
Chert,"  by  Miss  Catherine  A.  Raisin,  D.Sc,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  and  '*A  List  of  the  Fish  Remains  from  the 
Middle  Bagshot  Beds  of  the  London  Basm,"  by  A.  K. 
CoomAraswAmy,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 


ORDINARY   MEETING. 

Friday,  January  2ND,  1903. 

H.  W.  Monckton,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Association  : 
Henry  Horace  Crawley,  Paul  Mallon,  Edgar  Willett,  M.A., 
M.B.,  F.R.C.S. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Kitchin  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Dibley  were  elected 
Auditors. 

An  interesting  lecture,  entitled  "  A  Visit  to  St.  Vincent  and 
Martinique,"  was  then  delivered  by  Mr.  John  S.  Flett,  M.A., 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  the  lecture  being  well  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides. 
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ON    THE    RECENT    GEOLOGICAL    HISTORY 

OF   THE  BERGEN   DISTRICT 

OP  NORWAY. 

Btimg  an  Addrus  tUlivered  at  tht  Annual  Gtntfol  Muting  of  tht  Geologists*  Association, 

on  March  6th,  1903, 

By  the   Pusioint,   HORACE  WOOLLASTON    MONCKTON,   F.L.Sm   F.G.S. 

MY  predecessor  in  this  chair  has,  in  his  addresses  to  you  for 
the  last  two  years,  dealt  so  fully  with  recent  geological 
work  at  home  that  I  think  possibly  I  may  be  doing  well  in  seeking 
somewhat  Luther  afield  for  the  subject  of  my  address  to  you  this 
evening,  and  I  consequently  venture  to  ask  you  to  follow  me  across 
the  North  Sea  and  explore  some  of  the  mountains  and  sea-lochs  of 
southern  Norway. 

The  district  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  is  that 
around  the  great  fjords  of  Sogne  and  Hardanger,  and  as  both  are 
included  in  the  Amts  or  Counties,  North  and  South  Bergenhus, 
the  whole  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  Bergen  District.  I  have 
already,  in  a  lecture,  drawn  your  attention  to  this  district,  and  since 
I  gave  that  lecture  in  January,  1898,  I  have  paid  three  visits  to  it, 
and  have  added  considerably  to  my  notes  on  its  geology  and 
geography.  I  have  also  taken  a  large  number  of  photographs,  some 
of  which  I  hope  to  show  you  this  evening. 

In  recent  years,  too,  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Norway  have  published  a  good  deal  of  imformation  relating  to 
the  district  in  question,  and  I  have  made  great  use  of  their 
t^emoirs  when  in  that  country.  More  especially  I  desire  to 
Express  my  appreciation  of  the  admirable  work  done  by  the 
Oirector  of  the  Survey,  Dr.  Hans  Reusch,  and  of  the  clear  and 
interesting  manner  in  which  it  is  described  in  his  published 
i^orks. 

Of  course,  I  alone  am  responsible  for  the  opinions  which  I 
b^enture  to  express  in  this  address,  but  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  I  am  mainly  indebted  to  Dr.  Reusch  and  his 
:^olleagues  for  the  ideas  which  have  led  to  my  conclusions. 

The  following  are  the  works  which  I  have  found  of  more 
Especial  use  in  studjring  the  district : 

^  .  Forbes,  J.  D. — Norway  and  its  Glaciers  Visited  in  185 1.    8vo,  Edinburgh, 

i8S3. 
^.  KjERULF,  T.— Udsi^t  over  det  sydlige  Norges  geologi.   2  vols.,  Christiania, 

1879.    (Edition  m  German,  Bonn,  1880.) 
3.  Skxe,  S.  a. — Maerker  eftcr    en    Istid  i  omegnen   af    Hardangerfjorden. 

Christiania,  1866.    (French  translation.) 
-^  Sexb,  S.  a. — Boiumbraeen.    410,  Christiania,  1869.    (also  in  French.) 
Proc.  Gbol.  Assoc.,  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  2,  1903.]  5 
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5.  Seue,  C.  dc— Lc  N^v^  de  Justedal  et  ses  Glaciers.    Christiania,  1870. 

6.  HSLLAND,  A. — On    the    Ice-Fjords    of    North   Greenland,   and   on   the 

Formation  of  Fjords,  Lakes,  and  Cirques  in  Norway  and  Greenland. 
Quart,  Journ,  Geol.  Sic„  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  142  (1877). 

7.  Rekstad,  J. — Om  periodiske  forandringer  hos  norske  braeer.      Norges 

G.  U.,  Aarbog,  1896-99. 

8.  Reusch,  Hans.— Nogle  bidrag  til  forstaaelsen  af  hvorledes  Norges  dale 

og  fjelde  er  blevne  til.   (Summary  in  English.)   Norges  G.  U.,  Aarbog, 
1900. 

9.  Reusch,  Hans.— Vore  Dale  og  Fjelde.    Naturen  Bergen,  1902. 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  subject  of  this  address  in  the 
pages  of  the  Geological  Magazine^  and  I  would  refer  to  my  two 
papers  there  for  additional  details  as  to  some  of  the  matters  with 
which  I  propose  to  deal  this  evening.  The  papers  to  which  I 
refer  are :  "  Notes  on  Some  Hardanger  Lakes,"  GeoL  Mag,^ 
dec.  iv.,  vol.  vi,  p.  426  (1899),  and  "Some  Examples  of  Marine 
and  Subaerial  Erosion,"  vol.  ix,  p.  406  (1902). 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  Bergen  District  of  Norway  is  on  the  latitude  of  the 
Shetland  Isles.  The  coast  is  fringed  by  a  network  of  islands, 
and  fjords  or  sea-lochs  run  far  into  the  interior.  Outside  the 
islands  the  loo-fathom  line  keeps  very  close  inshore,  and  beyond 
it  the  sea-bottom  rapidly  sinks  into  the  great  channel  which  runs 
along  the  coast  of  Norway  from  the  Christiania  Fjord  to  the 
Arctic  Sea. 

The  origin  of  this  channel  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
discussion.  It  may  be  a  submerged  river-valley,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  its  deepest  part  is  at  the  Christiania  Fjord  end,  inland  so 
to  say,  is  no  objection  to  such  a  view,  for  this  is  the  case  in  many 
fjords  of  both  Norway  and  Scotland  which  are  admitted  to  be  or 
to  have  been  river  valleys.  It  is  the  existence  of  this  great 
channel  which  led  me  to  remark,  when  we  were  at  Cromer  the 
other  day,  that  I  do  not  believe  any  Norwegian  land-ice  has  ever 
travelled  to  England  as  land-ice  i^Proc,  GeoL  Assoc,^  vol.  xvii, 
p.  486).  If  the  Arctic  Ocean  down  to  the  north  of  Scotland  had 
been  occupied  by  a  polar  ice-cap,  glaciers  might,  I  admit,  have 
advanced  from  Norway  to  England,  but  the  evidence  before  us  is 
against  the  existence  of  such  an  icecap,  even  during  the  Glacial 
Period  (J.  Geikie,  "  The  Great  Ice  Age,"  2nd  edit.,  1877,  p.  404), 
and  in  its  absence  the  Norwegian  ice  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  followed  the  great  channel  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean, 

It  is  true  that  many  boulders  which  are  almost  certainly  of 
Norwegian  origin  have  been  found  in  the  Yorkshire  Drifts,  but 
they  have  probably  travelled  in  two  or  more  stages,  a  part  of  the 
transit  having  been  effected  by  floating  ice. 
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The  solid  rock  of  the  district  is  very  old.     It  consists  of : 

1.  Archaan — Gneiss,  Gneiss-granite,  etc. 

2.  The  Tele  mark  Formation  (Pre-Cambrian).  —  Quartzites, 
conglomerate  of  quartzite  pebbles,  fine-grained  gneiss,  hornblende 
schists,  altered  igneous  rocks. 

3.  Cafnbro-Silurian, — Micaceous  schist,  green  schist  with 
quartz  eyes,  dark  blue  quartzite,  phyllite,  occasional  limestone 
and  conglomerate.  With  this  series  are  associated  masses  of 
igneous  rock  more  or  less  altered. 

Three  stages  have  been  distinguished  in  the  process  of  reduc- 
tion of  the  land  surface  to  its  present  contours. 

Firstly. — There  are  several  plateaux,  mostly  now  covered  by 
perpetual  snow,  and  also  a  few  mountain  tops.  These  have  a 
tolerably  uniform  level  of  from  5,000  to  6,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  they  are  probably  fragments  of  a  very  old  land  surface, 
which  we  may  speak  of  as  the  Oldest  land. 

Secondly. — Probably  owing  either  to  the  elevation  of  Norway 
or  to  the  depression  of  the  North  Sea  area,  the  various  agents  of 
subaerial  erosion  have  carved  out  of  this  oldest  land  an  undulat- 
ing landscape  with  rounded  hills  and  wide  shallow  valleys  forming 
what  Dr.  Reusch  has  termed  the  Palmic  Surface  of  the  country 
(No.  8,*  p.  133).     It  has  an  average  level  of  some  3,000  feet. 

Thirdly.  —At  some  time,  perhaps  not  very  remote,  a  series  of 
earth  movements  took  place,  resulting  in  elevation,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  rivers  and  streams  deepened  their  channels  and 
produced  the  narrow  and  deep  valleys  in  which  the  fjords  lie. 
These  may  be  called  the  Fjord-valleys^  and  the  term  may  con- 
veniently be  used  whether  the  valley  or  part  of  the  valley  of 
which  we  happen  to  be  speaking  be  below  or  above  sea  level, 
whether  the  bottom  be  covered  by  water  or  be  dry  land. 

II.— THE  HIGH  PLATEAUX. 

The  most  extensive  remains  of  the  oldest  land  surface  are  to 
be  found  north  of  the  Sogne  Fjord  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
district  (No  8,  p.  132).  They  are  almost  covered  by  snow-fields, 
the  largest  of  which  is  known  as  the  Jostedalsbrae.  On  it  the 
snow  attains  an  elevation  of  6,683  ^^m  ^"^  O"  ^^  others  the  snow 
rises  to  between  5,000  and  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Crossing  to  the  south  of  the  Sogne  Fjord  there  is  the  Fresvik 
Snow-field  a  little  west  of  the  Naero  Fjord,  rising  to  a  height  of 
over  5,000  ft.,  and  in  the  mountain  tract  between  the  Aurlands 
Fjord  and  the  I^rdals  Fjord  we  find  the  mountain  Blejen 
<5,556  ft.),  and  the  small  snow-field  Blaaskavl  (5,813  ft.) 

*  The  reference  number  refers  to  the  list  of  works  given  above. 
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Storskavlen  is  another  small  snow-field  about  7  miles  south- 
east of  the  head  of  the  Aurlands  Fjord,  with  a  level  of  5,608  ft. 
Above  the  head  of  the  Hardanger  Fjord  and  6  miles  east  of  the 
landing  stage  in  Simodal  there  is  a  nearly  circular  snow-field, 
Hardanger  Jokul,  which  I  believe  attains  a  level  of  about 
6,000  ft,  and  16  miles  east  of  the  Sor  Fjord  is  Haarteigen,  a 
solitary  mountain  5,546  ft.  high,  with  a  square  top  easily 
recognisable  from  great  distances;  and  on  the  west  of  the 
Sdr  Fjord  and  between  it  and  the  Hardanger  Fjord  is  the  great 
snow-field  Folgefond,  with  a  level  of  over  5,000  ft.  Lastly,  and 
in  order  to  complete  the  list,  perhaps  I  should  mention  Hallings- 
karven,  though  it  is  just  outside  the  district  on  the  east. 

The  rock  of  these  plateaux  is  almost  concealed  by  snow,  but 
here  and  there  a  rock  peak  rises  above  the  snow-field,  or  a  knob 
of  rock  may  be  temporarily  uncovered. 

I  examined  one  knob  at  a  level  of  about  3,800  ft.  on  the 
Jostedal  Snow-field.  The  rock  was  a  gneiss.  The  corners  were 
angular,  but  somewhat  smooth  and  rounded.  I  could  see  no 
sign  of  striation,  or  ice-marking. 

In  1 90 1  I  took  some  photographs  on  the  Frudalsbrse,  a 
small  snow-field  with  a  level  of  5,200  ft.  on  the  east  of  the 
Fjaerlands  Fjord.  At  the  edge  of  the  plateau  the  ground  was  free 
from  snow,  and  was  covered  by  a  mass  of  broken  fragments  of  rock. 
The  rock  appeared  to  be  the  rock  of  the  locality,  and  the  frag- 
mentary state  was  no  doubt  due  to  frost.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  moraine  about  the  fragments,  and  clearly  no  glacier 
had  passed  over  this  spot  since  they  were  broken  from  the  rock. 
Indeed,  probably  no  glacier  ever  has  crossed  this  high  plateau, 
and  this  fragmentary  surface  covering  may  have  lain  here  since 
pre-Glacial  times.  No  doubt  the  snow-field  has  rested  upon  it  for 
ages,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  a  snow-field  should  leave  any  mark 
upon  a  fiat  surface.  True,  the  lower  part  of  the  snow  may 
become  consolidated  into  ice,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  ice 
will  move  unless  there  be  inequalities  of  surface. 

A  covering  of  broken  fragments  of  rock  is  usually  found  at  the 
highest  levels  in  most  districts.  The  summit  of  Ben  Nevis  in 
Scotland  is  a  good  example.  The  surface  at  its  top  is  covered 
with  broken  angular  fragments  of  the  Hornblende  Andesite 
which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  such  a  covering  of  rock 
fragments  shows  that  the  spot  has  not  been  traversed  by  ice 
during  the  Glacial  Period.  Sultind  is  a  solitary  knob  of  rock 
rising  to  a  height  of  5,803  feet,  almost  on  the  eastern  watershed  of 
the  Sogne  Fjord  drainage  area.  The  summit  is  covered  with  a 
great  mass  of  broken  rock  fragments,  but  there  is  also  close  to  its 
top  a  big  block,*  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  erratic. 

•  This  block  was  noticed  long  ago  by  Mr.  Keilhau.  J.  C.  HOrbye,  Obs,  sur  Us  Ph/- 
nomMes  iTirotkn  in  Norv^f^e.    Christiania.    4to.  i8«j7.  p.  lo. 
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Probably  ice  at  one  time  passed  over  Sultind,  but  at  a  later  stage 
of  the  Glacial  Period,  when  the  ground  around  the  mountain  was 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  the  knob  of  rock  which  forms  the  top 
remained  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  and  the  broken  rock 
fragments  are  the  result. 

The  snow  of  the  snow-fields  is  mainly  in  the  partially  con- 
solidated state  known  as  n^v^,  and  in  summer,  when  I  have 
visited  them,  the  surface  has  usually  been  fairly  hard  and  easy  to 
walk  over.  In  1901,  however,  the  surface  of  considerable  areas 
was  in  a  soft  and  somewhat  melted  state.  Seen  from  below  or 
from  a  distance,  these  soft  areas  were  more  of  the  colour  of  ice 
than  snow,  and  I  expected  to  find  that  they  were  ice,  but  when  I 
got  on  to  a  patch  I  found  out  my  mistake,  and  on  one  day  my 
guide  twice  turned  and  made  a  long  circuit  when  he  found  the 
surface  getting  soft  and  wet 

In  places  the  n^v^  does  get  consolidated  into  ice,  and  the 
snow-fields  are  bordered  with  a  fringe  of  glaciers. 

Most  of  these  glaciers  are  short,  of  considerable  width,  and 
more  or  less  semicircular  in  shape.  They  are  usually  covered 
with  longitudinal  fissures  arranged  fan-wise. 

A  good  example  may  be  seen  from  the  Fjaerlands  Fjord  perched 
high  up  on  the  side  of  the  Valley  of  Boium. 

In  other  cases  glaciers  descend  some  distance  into  the  valleys. 
Thus  the  Bjaastadbrae  originates  on  a  small  snow-field  also  above 
the  Fjaerlands  Fjord  and  flows  down  into  a  pass  between  the 
valley  of  the  fjord  and  that  of  the  Sogndals  river,  and  the  ice 
nearly  reaches  a  little  lake  or  tarn  which  lies  just  below  the 
watershed  on  the  Fjaerlands  side.  There  is  a  considerable  area 
free  from  vegetation  near  and  below  the  ice,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  moraine  material  lies  around.  I  think  that  the  lower 
end  of  the  ice  must  be  about  3,000  feet  above  the  fjord.  This 
glacier  is  easily  visited  from  Mundal. 

The  Rembesdalsbrae  above  the  head  of  the  Hardanger  Fjord 
is  a  more  interesting  but  not  so  accessible  example  of  the  same 
type  of  glacier.  It  descends  from  the  snow-field  Hardanger 
Jokul.  Its  length  is  about  two  miles  and  its  breadth  at  the  lower 
end  about  a  third  of  a  mile.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  longi- 
tudinal fissures.  The  glacier  descends  into  a  lake  and  icebergs 
break  off  from  its  foot,  and  may  be  seen  floating  about  the  lake 
or  stranded  around  its  shore. 

The  lake  is  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  fjord,  perhaps 
about  3,000  feet. 

In  other  cases  glaciers  travel  far  below  the  snow-fields  down 
into  the  fjord-valleys  and  nearly  to  sea  level,  and  I  will  mention 
one  or  two  of  them  after  1  have  described  some  of  the  deep  valleys 
themselves. 
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III.— THE  PAL/t:iC  SURFACE. 

At  some  far  distant  time  earth  movements  appear  to  have 
taken  place,  causing  an  increase  of  the  erosive  power  of  the 
streams  and  rivers,  and  the  oldest  land  surface  was  in  consequence 
to  a  great  extent  removed  by  denudation.  In  course  of  time  a  new 
land  surface  was  carved  out  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  the  oldest 
land,  but  though  new  as  compared  with  what  happened  previously, 
it  is  old,  very  old  indeed,  as  compared  with  what  has  since 
occurred,  and  Dr.  Reusch  has  termed  it  the  Palasic  Surface  of  the 
country  (No.  8,  p.  133). 

The  erosive  power  of  streams  and  rivers  may  be  increased 
either  by  the  elevation  of  the  district  over  which  they  flow,  or  by 
the  depression  of  an  area  between  that  district  and  the  sea 
should  such  depression  shorten  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  cutting  away  of  the  oldest  land  surface  may  have 
been  due  to  the  depression  of  the  bed  of  the  North  Sea. 

It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  the  result  of  movements 
of  elevation,  and  probably  in  effect  there  were  many  earth  move- 
ments, and  it  may  eventually  be  found  possible  to  divide  the 
Palaeic  surface  into  several  stages,  each  the  result  of  a  separate 
series  of  earth  movements.  At  present,  however,  that  has  not 
been  attempted,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  so  far  as 
the  Bergen  District  is  concerned,  for  there  the  Palaeic  surface  is 
well  and  clearly  marked  off  both  from  the  oldest  land  above  it, 
and  also  from  the  newer  surface,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  my 
next  section.  The  date  of  the  earth  movements  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Palaeic  Surface  is  uncertain.  Probably  we  may  say  that 
they  were  post-Silurian  and  pre-Tertiary,  but  I  doubt  whether  we 
can  go  nearer  than  that. 

The  Palaeic  Surface  is  characterised  by  rounded  hills  and  wide 
shallow  valleys,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  plateaux  and  hill 
tops  mentioned  in  the  last  section  of  this  address,  it  includes  the 
uplands  of  the  district — more  than  half  the  whole  area,  in  fact. 

Travellers  by  the  Valders  Route  from  Christiania  to  the 
Sogne  Fjord  cross  the  Palaeic  Surface  between  Skogstad  and> 
Maristuen.  It  is  an  open  moorland  dotted  over  with  tarns  larg^ 
and  small,  and  with  pasture  for  numerous  cattle.  Sultind,  the 
mountain  with  the  erratic  block  on  its  top,  already  mentioned, 
rises  above  the  moor,  and  some  thirty  miles  to  the  north  we  see 
the  peaks  of  the  Jotunheim  Mountains.  The  rock  is  for  the 
most  J  part  a  hard  gneiss  and  the  surface  has  been  worn  and  its 
contours  rounded  by  ice.  A  great  number  of  boulders,  some  of 
considerable  size,  lie  scattered  over  it. 

When  I  visited  the  place  in  the  summer  of  1898  there  were 
many  patches  of  snow  down  to  levels  of  about  3,000  feet,  but 
in  July,  1 90 1,  I  found  there  was  no  snow  on  the  moor  around 
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Sultind,  though  there  were  patches  at  higher  levels  towards  the 
Jotunheim. 

The  river  Lsera  rises  near  Sultind  and  flows  down  a  wide 
valley  to  the  Smedal  Lake.  Below  the  lake  its  bed  gradually 
becomes  steeper.  Close  to  Maristuen  it  is  joined  by  a  tributary 
stream  from  the  south-east,  which  comes  down  a  wide,  shallow 
yalley.  Around  there  is  much  moraine  material,  and  the  rock  is 
ice-worn,  but  after  passing  Maristuen  the  Laera  leaves  the  Palaeic 
Surface  and  enters  a  series  of  steep  ravines,  the  sides  of  which 
show  but  little  sign  of  the  former  presence  of  ice. 

There  is  a  great  extent  of  high  land  belonging  to  the  Palaeic 

Surface  around  the  head  of  the  Hardanger  Fjord,  and  the  rivers 

flow  over  it  for  long  distances,  often,  in  fact,  for  the  greater  part 

of  their  course.      Thus  the  river  Bjoreia  flows  for  some  twenty. 

miles  through  the  wide  open  valleys  of  the  Palaeic  Surface,  until 

skt  the  celebrated  waterfall,  Voringsfos,  it  plunged  into  the  fjord 

v-alley.       The  Voringsfos  is  now  only  seven   miles  from  the 

snow-field  Hardanger  Jokul,  and  the  signs  of  the  former  extension 

of  the  snow  and  of  the  presence  of  glaciers  are  abundant.    Thus 

^Iie    rock  of  the  moorland  across  which  the  Bjoreia  flows  is 

V'ounded  and  ice-marked,  and  boulders  large  and  small  abound. 

'i'here  is  a  good  deal  of  peat  on  this  moor,  and  walking  over  it  I 

'^as  much  reminded  of  parts  of  the  Lewis,  though  tarns  are  not 

c^uite  so  abundant  here  as  on  that  island. 


IV.-^THE   FJORD    VALLEYS. 

In  the  last  section  I   explained  that  the  excavation  of  the 

t^alaeic  Surface  may  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  earth  movements, 

^nd  at  some  time  much  more  recent  a   further  series  of  eartti 

:)aovements  appears  to  have  taken  place.     They  were  in  the  main 

movements  of  elevation,  and  as  the  result  the  rivers  have  cut  a 

eries  of  deep   narrow  trenches   in   the   Palaeic   surface   of   the 

listrict. 

Subsequently  movements  of  depression  have  occurred,  and 
lie  trenches  are  now  to  a  considerable  extent  submerged  beneath 
le  waters  of  the  sea,  the  submerged  parts  being  the  fjords. 

A  similar  series  of  events  has  taken  place  in  Scotland,  where 
ve  fjords  are  often  spoken  of  as  sea-lochs. 

The  final  earth  movements  have  been  movements  of  elevation, 

id  many  gravel  terraces  and  raised  beaches  aie  Itft  as  evidence 

ereof. 

There  is  now  a  general  agreement  that  the  fjords  and  sea-lochs 

•  partially  submerged  valleys,  but  there  is  considerable  diffierence 

c^nion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  valleys  were  excavated, 

\  as  to  the  date  of  their  excavation.     The  rocks  of  the  Bergen 
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District  are  so  ancient  that  they  do  not  assist  us  in  deciding  the 
question  of  date,  and  in  Scotland,  too,  most  of  the  valleys  of  the 
sea-lochs  are  cut  in  very  old  rocks. 

The  islands  of  Skye  and  Mull,  however,  are  mainly  formed  of 
volcanic  rocks  of  early  Tertiary  age,  and  the  long  east  and  west 
dykes  which  are  found  in  central  Scotland  are  also  of  Tertiary 
date,  and  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  ("  Scenery  of  Scotland,"  2nd  edit., 
1887,  pp.  145-153)  has  collected  evidence  to  show  that  a  very 
great  amount  of  erosion  has  been  effected  since  these  volcanic 
sheets  flowed,  and  the  dykes  were  intruded  into  the  rock.  In 
particular  he  mentions  Loch  Scriden  in  Mull,  and  the  great  valley 
of  Loch  Lomond,  as  evidently  more  recent  than  the  volcanic  sheets 
and  dykes,  and  if  the  agents  of  subaerial  erosion  have  been  able  to 
excavate  these  great  hollows  since  early  Eocene  times,  there  seems 
no  prima-fade  objection  to  a  theory  which  supposes  that  the 
fjord  valleys  of  Norway  or  Scotland  are  to  a  great  extent  post- 
Eocene  in  age. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  valley  of 
the  great  glen  which  crosses  Scotland  from  the  Moray  Firth  to  the 
Linnhe  Loch  was  a  valley  before  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  Period, 
for  a  tongue  of  that  formation  runs  a  long  way  up  it  (see  Sir  A. 
Geikie,  op,  «'/.,  p.  234,  note).  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  valley  of 
the  great  glen  follows  a  line  of  fracture  or  of  weakness  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  and  probably  this  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  valleys 
of  both  Norway  and  Scotland.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that  many  of  them  are  very  ancient,  though  they  may  have  been 
deepened  and  enlarged  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

These  remarks  apply  to  most  of  the  fjords,  lochs,  and  channels 
on  the  Scottish  and  Norse  coast,  but  do  they  also  apply  to  the 
great  channel  which,  as  1  have  mentioned,  runs  outside  the 
islands  along  the  coast  of  Norway  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  so, 
and,  further,  I  suspect  that,  like  the  valley  of  the  great  glen  in 
Scotland,  the  channel  in  question  follows  the  line  of  a  fault  or  of 
faults,  probably  of  two  faults,  that  in  the  south  with  a  north-east 
and  south-west  direction,  and  the  second  having  a  north-west 
and  south-east  trend. 

That  the  fjord  valleys  follow  ancient  lines  is  beyond  question. 
They  are  almost  always  in  continuity  with  valleys  which  originate 
on  the  Palseic  surface  or  on  a  high  plateau,  and  in  some  cases  it 
can  be  clearly  seen  that  the  fjord  valley  has  been  cut  along  the 
bottom  of  a  wide,  shallow  valley  of  the  Palaeic  surface — cut,  that 
is,  along  the  same  line  of  weakness  in  the  rock. 

Though,  however,  the  direction  of  the  valleys  is  probably 
nearly  always  due  to  a  line  of  weakness  in  the  rock,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  valleys  are  open  cracks  or  fissures.  I  have 
examined  the  upper  end  of  many  of  the  valleys  and  have  always 
found  it  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  valley  had  been  excavated 
in  the  rock  and  had  none  of  the  appearance  of  an  open  fissure. 
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Indeed,  I  hzVe  seen  nothing  at  all  like  a  iissure-valley  in  either 
Norway  or  Scotland. 

The  rivers  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Laera  already 
noticed,  enter  the  fjord  valley  by  a  series  of  rapids,  but  more 
often  the  fjord  valley  begins  with  a  great  chaldron-shaped  hollow 
into  which  the  river  pours  as  a  waterfall.  The  bottom  of  the 
higher  part  of  the  Qord  valley  is  frequently  rather  steep  and 
much  blocked  up  by  large  screes  of  angular  fragments,  and  it 
usually  does  not  ^ow  signs  of  ice-action. 

Lower  down  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  flatter,  and  the  rock 
bottom  is  frequently  hidden  by  great  masses  of  moraine 
material,  and  gradually  the  rock- walls  of  the  valley  begin  to  show 
more  and  more  sign  of  ice-action.  Then  after  a  time  we  come 
to  a  point  where  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  instead  of  being  filled 
by  moraine  material,  is  occupied  by  the  water  of  the  sea ;  it  is 
then  called  a  fjord. 

Very  frequently,  a  little  before  reaching  the  fjord,  we  find  a 
lake  caused  by  the  terminal  moraine  of  a  glacier  which  has  been 
left  stretching  across  the  valley,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  probable 
that  this  lake  is  in  fact  the  top  part  of  the  fjord  separated  from  it 
by  the  terminal  moraine. 

Such  are  features  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  fjord 
valleys,  and  in  order  to  illustrate  the  points  in  which  the  valleys 
resemble  or  differ  from  one  another  I  propose  asking  you  to 
follow  me  down  some  of  them  from  their  place  of  origin  to  the 
sea. 


v.— SIMODAL. 

I  will  first  take  Simodal,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  striking 
of  the  valleys  of  Hardanger. 

The  stream  which  flows  down  it  has  its  source  in  the  snow  of 
the  Hardanger  Jokul  and  emerges  from  the  glacier,  the  Rembes- 
dalsbrse,  already  noticed.  The  glacier,  as  I  have  said,  ends  in 
the  waters  of  a  lake. 

The  lake  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  almost  immediately  after 
leaving  it  the  stream  falls  into  a  chaldron-shaped  hollow,  the  fall 
being  known  as  the  Rembesdalsfos. 

The  chaldron-shaped  hollow  is  the  head  of  a  deep,  narrow 
valley  running  a  little  west  of  south.  The  bottom  is  rather  steep, 
and  there  are  great  screes  of  angular  talus,  and  in  places  many 
large  angular  blocks. 

About  a  mile  from  the  waterfall  the  valley  enters  the  northern 
side  of  the  head  of  a  wider  part  of  the  valley,  and  there  the  river 
from  the  Rembesdal  lake  is  joined  by  a  stream  which  pours  over 
the  southern  wall  of  this  second  head  of  the  valley  as  the 
Skykjefos,  and  the  united  streams  flow  down  the  valley,  which  now 
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has  a  westerly  direction,  and  is  practically  the  head  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Hardanger  Fjord.  The  floor  of  this  part  of  the  valley 
is  concealed  under  accumulations  of  stones  and  sand,  no  doubt 
moraine  material.  This  material  forms  rather  extensive  flat- 
topped  terraces,  the  flat  top  showing  that  they  belong  to  a  time 
when  the  valley  was  submerged  to  a  greater  extent  than  now.  The 
hamlet  of  Thveit  stands  upon  one  of  these  flat-topped  terraces. 
About  five  miles  from  the  Rembesdalsfos  we  come  to  the  remains 
of  an  old  terminal  moraine,  which  appears  to  have  been  laid  down 
under  water,  for  a  small  section  shows  stratification.  This  moraine 
no  doubt  marks  a  pause  in  the  retreat  of  the  ice  up  Simodal. 

In  front  of  the  moraine  is  a  wide  alluvial  flat  filling  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  until  we  come  to  the  water  of  the  fjord.  The  river 
flowing  down  Simodal  is  now  adding  to  the  flat,  carrying  debris 
from  the  moraines  and  terraces,  and  depositing  it  in  the  fjord. 

The  fjord  looks  fairly  deep  a  short  way  out,  and  if  a  tolerably 
rapid  elevation  of  the  land  were  to  take  place  there  would  be  a 
flat-topped  terrace  of  sand  and  gravel  with  a  steep  slope  in  front. 
In  this  terrace  the  river  would  soon  cut  a  channel,  and  produce  a 
counterpart  of  the  tenaces  which  we  saw  higher  up  the  valley  at 
Thveit,  and  such  terraces  may  be  seen  in  nearly  all  the  fjords  of 
Western  Norway. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  land  we  pass  a  large  fan-shaped  talus, 
descending  from  the  north  side  of  the  valley  and  extending  out 
into  the  fjord,  and  a  little  farther  on  magnificent  faces  of  rock 
form  the  valley  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  fjord.  This  part  of  the 
valley  is  very  much  ice-worn,  far  more  so  than  the  upper  part. 
This  happens  in  most  of  these  valleys,  and  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  upper  part  was  filled  with  soft  nM  rather  than  with 
ice  during  the  time  of  maximum  glaciation. 


VI.— hj.>i^:lmodal. 

Seven  miles  from  the  Rembesdalsfos  the  valley  of  the 
Hardanger  Fjord  widens,  and  at  Vik  it  is  joined  on  the  south 
side  by  a  tributary  which  has  a  general  south  to  north  trend,  its 
upper  part  being  named  Hjaelmodal.  The  river  which  flows  down 
it  rises  on  the  Palseic  surface,  and,  I  believe,  descends  into  the- 
fjord  valley  at  the  Valurfos  nine  miles  from  Vik. 

At  Hjselmo,  two  miles  nearer  Vik,  it  is  joined  by  a  tributary 
stream  which  comes  down  the  east  side  of  the  valley  as  a  series 
of  small  and  particularly  beautiful  waterfalls,  and  lower  down 
another  stream  joins,  falling  over  a  nearly  vertical  face  of  rock  on 
the  west  of  the  valley.  As  in  the  upper  part  of  Simodal  there  are 
great  screes  of  talus  in  this  part  of  Hjselmodal. 

Five  miles  from  Vik  we  come  to  a  high  mound  of  moraine 
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material  on  the  top  of  which  (about  325  feet  above  sea  level)  are 
some  very  large  blocks. 

At  Saebo  a  tributary  valley  joins  on  the  eastern  side.  This  is 
the  valley  of  the  river  Bjoreia.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
course  of  that  river  over  the  Palaeic  surface  down  to  the  Voringsfos, 
where  the  deep  fjord  valley  begins  with  a  great  chaldron-shaped 
hollow. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Reusch  that  these  great  hollows 
were  (No.  8,  p.  207)  formed  when  this  part  of  the  Palaeic  surface 
was  covered  by  ice.  The  ice  becoming  broken  by  fissures  above 
the  head  of  this  valley  allowed  streams  of  water  which  flowed  over 
the  surface  of  the  ice  to  fall  through  on  to  and  to  erode  the  rock. 
Slight  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  fissures  in  the  ice  occurred 
and  caused  the  water  to  fall  on  different  parts  of  the  rock  at 
different  times,  thus  enlarging  the  hollow  and  producing  such 
results  as  we  have  here  and  have  already  seen  in  Simodal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fjord  valleys  are  not  open 
fissures  or  cracks  in  the  rock,  but  that  they  have  been  excavated, 
but  to  what  extent  the  excavation  has  been  effected  by  running 
water,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  due  to  ice  is  a  much  disputed 
question. 

On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  actual  erosion 
is  mainly  the  work  of  water,  and  it  is,  I  think,  not  at  all  improbable 
that  much  of  the  excavation  may  have  been  effected  by  streams 
flowing  in  a  more  or  less  confined  channel  under  a  mask  of  ice. 

Our  member,  Mr.  Henry  Preston,  of  the  Grantham  Water- 
works, tells  me  he  has  no  doubt  that,  apart  from  any  chemical 
action,  water  will  erode  the  stone  sill  of  a  sluice. 

He  adds  that  this  is  the  case  whether  the  water  contains  solid 
matter  or  not,  the  difference  between  water  alone  or  water  plus 
sand  or  gravel  being  merely  one  of  degree. 

Prof.  Garwood,  in  a  recent  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
the  Geological  Society  (vol.  Iviii,  p.  715)  gives  an  example  from 
Spitzbergen  in  which  a  gorge  exists  under  a  glacier,  and  the  ice  is 
seen  moulding  itself  down  into  the  gorge.  Would  not  such  a 
process  be  analogous  to  the  lowering  of  a  sluice  where  the  stream 
of  water  was  large  enough  to  fill  or  more  than  fill  the  opening 
below  the  sluice  in  the  one  case,  or  between  the  ice  and  the  rock 
in  the  other.  In  a  paper  {^Proc.  GeoL  Assoc,  vol.  xi,  p.  450)  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  before  you  in  1890,  I  pointed  out 
that  questions  of  erosion  largely  depend  upon  the  concurrence  of 
favourable  conditions,  and  in  the  case  of  the  fjord  valleys  the  first 
of  the  favourable  conditions  was  an  elevation  of  the  land.  The 
presence  of  ice  was  probably  one  of  the  many  others. 

The  valley  below  the  Voringsfos  is  named  Maabodal,  and,  as 
usual,  the  upper  part  is  steep,  with  large  screes  of  angular 
fragments  of  rock. 

In  one  place  a  scree  has  blocked  the  course  of  the  river  and 
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has  formed  a  small  and  very  beautiful  lake,  the  Maabovand. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Voringsfos  the  Bjoreia  enters 
what  may  be  called  a  second  head  of  the  valley,  very  much  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Simodal  stream,  though  there  is  no  tributary  to 
correspond  to  the  river  of  the  Skykjefos.  As  in  Simodal,  too, 
the  valley  slightly  changes  its  direction  at  this  point,  and  its 
trend  is  more  westerly  until  it  joins  Hjaelmodal  at  Saebo. 
There  are  some  terraces  and  a  rather  large  alluvial  flat  at 
Saebo.  The  flat  is  at  the  upper  end  of  a  lake,  the  Eidfjordvand, 
and  this  lake  occupies  the  whole  bottom  of  the  valley  for  the  next 
two  and  a  half  miles,  the  rock  cliffs  rising  steeply  on  both  sides. 

The  lake  is  caused  by  a  very  large  terminal  moraine  which 
crosses  the  valley  from  side  to  side.  The  top  of  the  moraine  is 
350  ft.  above  sea  level  and  is  flat,  having  clearly  been  laid  down 
under  the  waters  of  the  fjord  when  the  land  stood  at  a  lower 
level  than  now.  The  seaward  side  of  the  moraine  has  been  cut 
into  flat-topped  terraces  with  various  levels,  upon  one  of  which 
the  church  of  Vik  Eidfjord  stands. 

The  distance  from  the  lake  to  the  fjord  is  about  a  mile,  and 
the  vast  mass  of  material  which  blocks  the  valley  for  this  mile 
must  have  been  brought  down  the  valley  by  a  glacier  which 
occupied  the  space  now  filled  by  the  water  of  the  lake. 


VII.— THE  SOR  FJORD  AND  THE  GRAVEN  FJORD. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  valley  of  the  Sor  Fjord  which  joins  the 
main  valley  of  the  Hardanger  Fjord,  a  little  more  than  20  miles 
from  the  Rembesdalsfos.  The  Sor  Fjord  valley  begins  in  a  pass 
between  Breifond  and  Seljestad  and  has  a  general  south  to  north 
trend  with  a  slight  curve  eastwards.  Its  length  is  about 
45  miles. 

A  river  of  some  size  flows  down  it  to  the  fjord,  and  about 
8  miles  from  the  watershed  there  are  two  very  fine  waterfalls,  the 
Lotefos  on  the  east,  and  the  Espelandsfos  on  the  west,  formed 
by  tributary  streams  pouring  down  from  the  Palaeic  surface. 

Nearly  13  miles  from  the  watershed  we  come  to  a  lake,  the 
Sandvenvand,  corresponding  to  the  Eidfjordvand  and,  like  it, 
caused  by  a  terminal  moraine  which  crosses  the  valley.  The 
Jordal  river  flows  into  the  western  side  of  the  Sandvenvand. 
It  comes  down  a  narrow  valley  with  rather  a  steep  bottom,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which,  4  miles  from  the  lake,  is  the  well-known 
Buer  Glacier. 

The  moraine  at  the  end  of  the  lake  rises  446  ft.  above  sea 
level.  The  top  is  covered  with  great  erratic  blocks  and  is  not 
flat  like  the  Vik  moraine.  No  doubt  it  rose  above  the  water  at 
the  time  of  its  formation.     On  the  fjord  side  of  this   round- 
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I  moraine  are  a  series  of  flat  terraces,  on  the  lowest  of  which 
Odde  stands.  At  Odde  the  Sor  Fjord  begins  and  occupies  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  for  the  next  24  miles  to  its  junction  with  the 
main  Yilley  of  the  Hardanger  Fjord. 

The  Graven  valley,  to  which  I  next  wish  to  draw  attention^ 
bas  a  southern  trend  and  joins  the  valley  of  the  Hardanger  Fjord 
on  its  ncffthem  side. 

The  valley  begins  as  a  pass,  gradually  a  considerable  stream 
collects  in  it,  and  there  is  a  fine  waterfall,  the  Skjervefos,  at  the 
bead  of  the  usual  deep,  narrow  fjord-valley. 

In  this  narrow  valley  terraces  are  well  developed,  and  below 
tbem  we  come  to  a  lake,  the  Gravenvand,  two  and  a  half  miles 
long. 

The  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  Qord,  and  the  bottom  of  the  valley  for  that  distance  is  filled 
vitb  stones  and  sand,  no  doubt  brought  down  the  valley  by  a 
glacier  or  by  streams  flowing  in,  upon,  or  under  ice  when  a 
glacier  occupied  the  position  of  the  lake.  The  opening  between 
the  cliffs  here  is  not  nearly  as  wide  as  at  the  head  of  the 
^Qordsvand  or  the  Saadvenvand,  and  there  is  not  the  same 
great  bank  across  it.  Moreover,  such  sections  in  the  terraces  as 
^  are  seem  to  show  that  they  are  better  stratified  than  in  the 
former  cases.  Clearly  the  material  brought  down  to  the  end  of 
the  glacier  was  spread  out  in  the  fjord  as  a  wide  fiat  up  to  the 
l€\'el  of  the  water  surface.  Subsequently  elevation  took  place 
and  a  great  part  of  this  fiat  was  cut  down  to  a  lower  level,  leaving 
"merely  patches  of  the  higher  part  at  the  sides  of  the  valley. 


VIII.— THE    ESSE    FJORD. 

Passing  now  to  the  north  of  the  district,  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  two  valleys  which  branch  from  the  great  valley  of  the 
Sogne  Fjord,  and  first  I  will  take  the  Esse  Fjord, which  enters  the 
%ie  Fjord  at  Balholm. 

Its  length  is  only  two  and  a  half  miles,  and,  unlike  the  valleys 
^f  which  I  have  been  speaking,  the  sea-water  runs  up  to  the 
^Rjue  which  forms  its  head,  there  being  only  half  a  mile  of  land 
between  the  rock  wall  of  the  cirque  and  the  water  of  the  fjord. 

Along  the  shore  there  is  a  little  moraine  material  and  talus, 
through  which  the  ice-worn  knobs  of  rock  project  here  and  there 
down  to  the  water's  edge. 

One  such  knob  is  seen  close  to  the  landing-place  at  Balholm 
on  the  south  side  of  the  fjord,  and  a  long  tongue  of  rock  projects 
ffom  the  mountains  on  the  north  side  of  the  fjord  and  separates 
it  from  the  Fjaerlands  Fjord. 

The  direction  of  the  fjord  valley  is  easterly,  and  on  its  south 
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side  it  is  joined  by  a  tributary  valley  2  miles  long  and  also  with  a 
wide  cirque  at  its  head.  This  tributary  valley  is  above  sea  level 
and  is  named  the  Esedal.  A  considerable  stream  flows  down  it 
and  has  thrown  a  semicircular  fan  of  debris  out  into  the  fjord. 
Above  the  level  of  the  fan  there  is  a  flat  terrace  which  is  some 
20  ft.  above  the  fjord  at  its  lower  end  and  rises  inland.  About 
20  ft.  above  it  there  is  a  second  and  less  extensive  terrace  con- 
sisting of  stones  and  sand,  without,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  much 
sign  of  stratification. 

These  flats  are  apparently  the  remains  of  fans  thrown  down 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  at  a  time  when  the  land  stood 
somewhat  lower  than  it  does  now. 


IX.— THE  FJ^RLANDS  FJORD. 

The  valley  of  the  Fjaerlands  Fjord  runs  into  a  district  of  high 
plateaux  belonging  to  the  oldest  land,  and  around  it  the  Palseic 
surface  has  only  been  developed  to  a  small  extent.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  plateaux  are  almost  covered  by  perpetual 
snow,  and  to  show  how  narrow  the  fjord-valley  is  I  may  mention 
that  near  Mundal,  where  its  depth  is  over  5,000  ft.,  the  Frudals 
Snow- field  on  its  eastern  side  is  distant  only  4  miles  from  a 
projecting  part  of  the  Jostefond  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fjord. 

This  fjord-valley  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Sor  Fjord, 
and  like  it  has  a  nearly  north  and  south  trend,  though  in  the 
present  case  the  head  is  at  the  north,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
Sor  Fjord  the  head  is  at  the  southern  end.  The  watershed  is  in 
a  pass,  and  the  first  7I  miles,  named  the  Suphelledal,  is  land. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  valley,  16  miles  in  length,  is  fjord. 

I  have  already  mentioned  some  glaciers  which  descend  for  a 
short  distance  from  the  snow-fields  around  this  fjord,  and  I  will 
now  give  examples  where  the  ice  travels  far  below  the  snow  line 
and  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  sides  of  these  valleys 
are  in  places  so  steep  that  the  ice  does  not  always  flow  over  its 
bed  in  the  manner  usual  with  glaciers,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
some  cases  the  ice  becomes  broken  into  separate  fragments  and 
moves  very  much  as  though  it  were  a  mass  of  rock  fragments 
or  of  stones.  In  one  case,  indeed,  there  is  complete  discontinuity 
between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  a  glacier,  and  I  will  take 
it  as  my  first  example. 

The  Suphelle  Glacier  originates  on  the  great  Jiistedal  Snow- 
field,  nearly  2  miles  south  of  the  Suphellenipa,  a  peak  5,652  feet 
high,  situated  2  miles  north-east  of  the  Suphelledal,  the  valley 
in  the  lower  part  of  which  the  Fjaerlands  Fjord  lies. 

The  higher  part  of  the  glacier,  when  I  have  seen  it,  has  been 
much  hidden  by  snow,  but  it  evidently  travels  down  a  fairly  steep 
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part  of  the  high  plateau,  and  the  ice  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal 
broken  by  crevasses. 

The  direction  of  this  part  of  the  glacier  is  nearly  south,  and 
about  one  and  three-quarter  miles  from  its  source  at  a  level  of 
«oine  3,000  feet  the  ice  reaches  a  fairly  flat  and  open  space.  On 
this  open  space  the  ice  has  deposited  a  considerable  moraine, 
which  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  terminal  moraine. 
Thus  it  lies  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  course  which  the  glacier 
has  up  to  the  present  taken,  and  so  far  as  one  can  see,  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  glacier  should  not  have  continued  that 
course,  for  the  moraine  overlooks  the  valley  in  that  direction. 
Moreover,  the  ice  has  formerly  extended  somewhat  farther  in  that 
direction,  for  there  are  other  moraines  more  or  less  overgrown 
outside  the  present  one.  The  glacier  does  not,  however,  end 
here,  but  turns  to  the  left,  and  after  a  short  and  tolerably  level 
space  the  ice  falls  over  the  steep  side  of  the  Suphelle  Valley. 
^Tjy  the  glacier  makes  this  turn  and  deposits  a  large  moraine 
across  its  former  course  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  probably  it  is  due  to 
the  shape  of  the  rock  valley  beneath  the  ice.  Anyhow,  the  ice 
does  turn  here,  and  with  such  determination  that  it  impinges 
^'nst  the  rock  on  its  left  side,  the  ice  on  that  side  being 
^sed  somewhat  above  the  general  level  of  the  glaciers  at  this 
pan 

The  ice  falls  over  the  western  side  of  the  Suphelle  Valley  at  a 
point  where  that  side  is  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  high.  At 
first  the  slope  is  not  very  steep,  and  the  ice  advances  as  a  mass  ot 
inore  or  less  broken  fragments,  but  soon  an  almost  vertical  cliff  is 
reached,  and  the  fragments  of  ice,  together  with  the  moraine 
stuff  on,  in,  or  carried  with  the  ice,  fall  over  from  time  to  time, 
^me  streams  of  water,  which  have  no  doubt  been  flowing 
'^eath  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier,  fall  over  with  the  ice. 

The  fallen  ice  forms  a  great  cone  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff*,  and 
l^mes  consolidated  into  a  new  glacier,  a  ^^iacier  remanic^  which 
advances  out  into  the  middle  of  the  valley.  The  floor  of  the  valley 
^here  about  800  yards  wide,  and  the  ice  now  advances  about  a 
^ird  of  the  distance  across,  but  old  moraines  show  that  it  has  at 
"0  distant  time  nearly  or  quite  crossed  the  valley. 

Thtg/aci'er  remante  is  very  well  shown  in  the  photo  published 
pyDeSeue  in  1870  (No.  5,  see  plate  at  end  of  his  work).  The 
^ce  is  divided  by  long  radial  cracks  or  fissures,  and  is  beautifully 


The  amount  of  moraine  material  brought  over  the  fall  is  very 
^e,  and  the  glacier  remanie  is  much  covered  by  debris.  In 
*ront  there  is  a  great  desolate  space  with  numerous  curved  moraine 
•^unds  marking  former  sites  of  the  semicircular  foot  of  the  ice. 
This  moraine  covered  space  extends  not  only  in  front  of  the  ice, 
"Ut  up  to  the  rock  wall  at  both  sides  of  the  glacier. 

There  are  usually  one   or   two  more   or  less  well-developed 
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caves  at  the  foot  of  the  ice.     They  vary  in  number,  size  and 
position  in  different  years. 

Besides  the  curved  moraine  mounds  I  noticed  several  radial 
mounds  running  out  from  the  front  of  the  ice.  They  are  due  to  the 
radial  fissures  in  the  ice.  As  the  ice  melts  along  these  fissures 
tongues  of  ice,  sometimes  of  considerable  length,  are  left,  and  the 
stones  and  sand  in  and  upon  the  ice  has,  as  the  melting  proceeds, 
a  tendency  to  fall  between  the  projecting  tongues,  the  result  being 
radial  moraine  mounds. 

There  is  a  wide  desolate  space  in  front  of  the  ice,  and  as  we 
go  away  from  the  ice  the  moraines  become  more  and  more  over- 
grown. I  daresay  these  sandy  and  stony  heaps  are  not  very 
favourable  to  plant  life,  but  the  fact  that  the  outer  ones  are  over- 
grown shows  that  plants  will  grow,  and  their  absence  near  the 
glacier  shows  that  the  ice  has  been  further  advanced  than  now  not 
so  very  long  ago.  In  short  the  mere  appearance  of  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  ice  satisfies  me  that  this  glacier  has  on  the  whole 
retreated  greatly  in  modern  times. 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  Bojum  Glacier  which  flows  into  the 
Bojumdal,  a  tributary  to  the  valley  of  the  Fjserlands  Fjord. 

The  Bojum  Glacier  originates  on  the  Jostedal  Snow-field  about 
2  miles  south-west  of  the  Suphellenipa.  It  is  of  a  more  normal 
character  than  the  Suphelle  Glacier,  and  may  be  matched  by 
many  examples  in  the  Alps.  It  flows  for  a  short  distance  over 
the  high  plateau  and  then  over  the  head  wall  of  the  Bojum  Valley. 

The  end  of  the  valley  being  hidden  by  the  ice,  I  cannot 
say  what  its  shape  may  be,  but  I  fancy  the  upper  part  at 
least  is  very  steep.  In  any  case  the  ice  is  very  much  broken  for 
some  distance  from  the  crest  of  the  valley  side,  and  I  should 
describe  that  part  of  the  Bojum  as  an  ice-cascade  rather  than  as  a 
glacier.  The  stream  of  ice  is,  however,  continuous,  and  lower 
down  the  ice  again  becomes  consolidated.  The  foot  of  the 
glacier,  as  is  usually  the  case,  varies  greatly  in  appearance  in 
different  years.  In  1896  there  was  an  imposing  cave  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  front.  In  1898  there  was  very  little  sign  of  a  cave, 
and  in  1901  a  small  cave  had  appeared  in  the  right  side  of 
the  front,  and  in  quite  a  different  place  to  the  cave  of  1896. 

The  ice  is  marked  by  bands  of  colour,  but  there  is  not  the 
laminated  appearance  which  is  so  well  marked  in  the  remanie 
part  of  the  Suphelle  Glacier. 

Dealing  with  the  Norse  glaciers  as  a  whole.  Professor  E.  Richter 
("  Beobachtung  iiber  Gletscherschwankungen  in  Norwegen, 
1895,"  Petermann's  Miitfuilungen  for  1896)  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  have  not  retreated  nearly  as  much  as  those  of 
the  Alps  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  question  has  recently 
been  reported  upon  in  a  memoir  of  the  Norwegian  Geological 
Survey  by  J.  Rekstad  (No.  7).  He  thinks  that  Professor  Richter's 
conclusion  was  too  hasty,  and  that  the  Norse  glaciers  have  on 
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the    whole   receded   greatly  during   the  last  century,  and  not 
least  during  the  fifty  years  before  1 899. 

With  regard  to  the  Bojum  Glacier,  Mr.  Rekstad  found  local 
evidence  of  inhabitants  that  it  has  retreated  a  good  deal  since 
1868,  and  a  comparison  of  a  number  of  photographs  of  the 
Racier  taken  from  1868  to  1899  led  '^i™  to  the  conclusion  that 
^he  glacier  had  increased  in  size  from  1868  to  about  1870 ; 
%bat  it  had  retreated  from  1870  to  about  1880,  again  advanced 
^rom  1880  to  about  1888,  and  has  again  retreated  from  1888  to 
3899. 

Mr.  Rekstad  thinks  that  in  1899  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier 
liad  begun  to  increase  again.  I  tirst  saw  the  glacier  in  1896, 
^and  a  photo  which  I  took  bears  out  Rekstad's  conclusion,  for 
it  certainly  shows  less  ice  than  De  Seue's  photo  of  1868  (No.  5) 
or  LindhaU's  of  1886  (No.  7). 

In  particular  there  is  a  patch  of  rock  on  the  high  left  side  of 
^he  glacier  showing  through  the  ice  in  my  photo,  which  does  not 
stppear  in  the  older  ones. 

Rekstad  mentions  this  patch,  and  says  a  local  inhabitant  told 
liim  it  was  bigger  in  1898  than  in  1899,  and  from  this  Rekstad 
infers  that  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier  had  begun  to  increase 
sgain,  and  I  think  this  is  the  case,  for  when  I  was  there  in  1901 
^he  patch  was  not  to  be  seen. 

Thus  the  Bojums  Glacier  was  at  a  minimum  of  extension  in 
1867,  1880,  and  1899,  and  at  a  maximum  in  1870  and  1888. 
These  dates  are  merely  approximate,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
IRekstad  is  right  in  thinking  that  during  the  period  as  a  whole  the 
glacier  has  retreated ;  and,  apart  from  other  evidence,  the  wide 
extent  of  the  desolate  space  in  front  of  the  ice  leads  me  to  suspect 
^hat  the  retreat  has  been  considerable. 

Beyond  this  desolate  space  are  overgrown  moraines,  and  there 
<are  considerable  masses  of  sand  and  stones,  probably  of  moranic 
^>rigin,  between  the  glacier  and  the  fjord. 

The  bottom  of  the  ice  is  390  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is 
3f  miles  from  the  alluvial  flat  at  the  head  of  the  fjord,  and  4  miles 
:irom  the  fjord  itself. 

In  the  upper  pait  of  the  valley  there  are  mounds  of  large  and 
^small  stones,  sections  in  which  show  no  stratification,  and  which 
are  no  doubt  moraine  mounds.  As  we  follow  them  towards  the 
ijord  they  pass  into  a  great  bank  looking  like  a  railway  embank- 
ment The  top  is  fairly  flat,  and  it  may  very  probably  have  been 
laid  down  under  water.  A  little  lower  there  is  a  very  flat-topped 
terrace  upon  which  are  several  houses,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt 
was  laid  down  under  water.  It  is  about  1 50  ft.  above  the  fjord, 
and  when  the  terrace  was  formed  the  land  lay  some  150  ft.  lower 
than  now,  or  the  water  of  the  fjord  stood  higher.  At  a  rather 
lower  level  there  is  another  terrace,  also  flat-topped,  which  slopes 
down  towards  the  fjord.  There  are  flats  at  various  levels  on  both 
Proc.  Gkol.  Assoc..  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  2, 1903.]  6 
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sides  of  the  river  which  runs  down  the  valley,  and  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  alluvial  flat  there  is  a  mound  in  which  I  noted  the 
following  section : 

1.  Gravel,  mostly  rolled  stones  up  to  6  in.  in  length I    foot 

2.  Sand,  with  a  small  stone  here  and  there.  Evenly  stratified 

and  not  current-bedded lo  feet. 

Sections  in  the  terraces  near  also  show  stratification,  and  I 
suggest  that  they  and  the  mound  consist  of  moraine  material 
washed  down  into  the  fjord. 

At  the  head  of  the  fjord  there  is  a  flat  ij^  miles  long,  and 
extending  across  the  valley  which  is  here  half  a  mile  wide.  It  is 
largely  covered  with  cornfields,  and  several  farms  stand  on  it. 
The  lower  part  is  muddy,  and  at  low  water  a  mud  flat  is  exposed 
running  a  little  way  out  into  the  fjord,  where  it  evidently  ends  with 
a  steep  slope,  for  the  fjord  is  43  ft.  deep  close  to  the  shore. 

The  mud  flat  is  formed  of  material  brought  down  by  the  river 
which  flows  into  the  head  of  the  fjord,  and  it  is  now  in  process  of 
extension. 

It  is  uncovered  at  low  water,  and  Mr.  Herries  and  I  found  a 
considerable  number  of  molluscs  living  upon  it,  the  commonest 
species  being  Mya  artnaria, 

I  have,  I  think,  now  dealt  with  some  of  the  more  striking  features 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  Bergen  District,  and  I  have  tried  to  give 
examples  of  the  chief  varieties  in  hill  or  valley.  On  many  of  the 
questions  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention  I  have  hesitated  to  give 
a  very  definite  answer.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  answers  are  in 
many  cases  not  yet  known ;  when  someone  discovers  them  we 
shall  all  say :  How  simple  !  How  was  it  we  never  thought  of  that 
before ! 

During  our  excursions  in  the  coming  season  I  hope  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  interesting  results  of  subaerial 
erosion,  and  of  considering  in  the  field  some  of  the  problems  to 
which  I  have  alluded  this  evening,  and  in  particular,  I  hope,  during 
our  Easier  excursion,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  some 
remarks  on  the  very  interesting  river  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Salisbury. 
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I. — Origin  of  Chert.    Epoch  of  Formation. 

I.  Stratification.  2.  Transverse  Bands.  3.  Nodules  and  Chert 
Rings.  4.  Residual  Calcite  and  Transition  Zone.  5.  Replaced 
Shells.    6.  Silicified  Oolite. 

1 1.— Micro-Structures. 

Order  of  Silicification  and  Subsequent  Modification.  Differentiation 
in  Chert.  Original  Structures  (Cavities.  Organisms, Oolite,  Crystals, 
Ground  mass). 

III.— Origi.n  of  the  Silica. 

Introduction. 

CHERT  is  attractive  even  superficially  in  the  curious  forms 
which  it  exhibits,  and  in  the  picturesque  features  of  cliff 
and  scarp  which  it  helps  to  develop.  It  is  a  subject  well  fitted 
for  discussion  here,  since  numerous  examples  of  the  rock  are 
found  in  English  localities,  associated  with  many  formations.* 
Most  of  these  would  be  more  or  less  typical  in  the  character  of 
the  problems  they  present,  and  I  have  selected  examples  mainly 
from  Jurassic  rocks.  To  mention  others,  however,  the  early 
Radiolarian  cherts  of  Ordovician  age  and  of  the  Culm  Measures 
are  known  through  recent  investigations.  The  massive  chert  of 
Carboniferous  Limestone  is  a  marked  feature  in  Derbyshire,  in 
North  Wales  and  Ireland,  in  the  Mendips  and  elsewhere.  Chert 
of  perhaps  Rhaetic  age  occurs  in  the  last-named  hills  at  Harpiree, 
and  Permian  silicified  wood  is  found  in  some  Midland  localities. 
The  Jurassic  cherts  yield  much  material,  chiefly  among  the 
Upper  Oolites.  In  Dorsetshire  the  fine  cliffs  and  quarries 
of  Portland  Isle,  and  the  cliffs  along  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
often  an  almost  continuous  series  of  quarries,  give  excellent  study 
for  this  investigation.  Equally  valuable  are  many  quarries  in  the 
Vale  of  VVardour,  as  at  Tisbury  and  Chilmark.  Chert  can  be 
followed  at  places  in  the  Lower  Greensand  from  Hindhead  and 
I>eith  Hill  to  Maidstone  and  beyond,  and  in  the  Upper  Greensand 
from  Dorset  or  farther  west  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Kent.    While 

*  The  subject  was  treated  by  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones  in  parts  of  the  paper  "  On  .  .  . 
Forms  of  Silica  .  .  ."  Proc.  Ceol,  Assoc.,  1876,  vol.  iv,  p.  439.  Also  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  fattere&tinK  account  of  the  Vale  of  Wardour  given  by  Mr.  Hudleston,  Proc.  Geol. 
Anoc,,  1881,  ToL  vli,  p.  180. 

pROc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  2, 1903.1 
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flints  in  the  overlying  Chalk  can  be  tracked  over  a  wider  area  and 
even  in  Tertiary  beds  a  little  poor  chert  occurs. 

A  preliminary*  question  is  the  difference  of  chert  from  flint, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  define  precisely.*  Distinctions  can  be 
drawn  between  typical  specimens,  but  various  gradations 
connect  such  types.  •  Thus  flint  is  more  often  in  nodules 
but  may  be  in  layers;  chert  frequently  builds  up  layers  but 
may  be  in  nodules.  Chemically,  chert  has,  on  an  average, 
a  rather  lower  percentage  of  silica — has  more  impurities  in  it 
(the  substance  chiefly  associated  being  carbonate  of  lime) — 
but  the  silica  percentage  may  rise  until  this  distinction  from  flint 
disappears.  Specimens  of  flint  have  usually  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  chert  a  splintery.  The  microscopic  structure  of  flint 
is  generally  finer  grained,  more  uniform,  containing  some  colloid 
silicat — that  of  chert  often  more  varied  and  more  coarsely 
cryptocrystalliiie.  But  the  homogeneous  character  may  be  lost 
from  parts  of  flint ;  may  be  taken  on  by  chert.  Notwithstanding 
the  gradations,  these  distinctions  (especially  that  of  texture) 
might  perhaps  be  used  if  we  apply  them  to  any  mass  or  fair-sized 
specimen,  not  to  a  microscopic  slice  ;  thus  certain  very  compact 
bands  or  nodules  in  the  Portlandian  strata  would  be  termed 
flint. I  This  would  be  more  useful  than  the  common  practice 
of  retaining  that  name  for  structures  in  the  chalk,  and  chert  for 
rock  elsewhere. 

I  have  visited  many  examples  since  I  began  some  years  ago 
to  study  various  specimens  of  chert§  in  the  hope  that  the 
investigation  might  throw  light  on  the  micro-structure  of  certain 
rocks,  and  the  results  of  crystallisation  in  different  minerals  > 
and  it  was  my  intention  to  limit  my  discussion  to  this  point  of 
view.  But  I  was  led  necessarily  to  some  observations  which 
bear  upon  the  general  development  of  chert,  and  it  seemed  more 
useful  to  include  these  considerations.  I  have  therefore  used  a 
wider  title,  although  these  notes  are  only  a  small  and  limited 
contribution  to  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  more 
experienced  investigators. 

The  various  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  rock  have  been 
formulated  generally  in  connection  with  special  cases,  and,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  other  writers,  the  origin  of  different  examples 
may  have  differed.  One  possible  hypothesis  is  that  the  chert  (or 
flint)  as  we  now  see  it  represents  the  original  condition  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  that  the  silica  was  drawn  directly  from  the  waters 
of  sea  or  lake  by  chemical  precipitation  and  laid  down  in  colloid 

•  See  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  Proc.  Geol.  Asioc,  vol.  iv,  p.  448. 

t  Cf.  Prof.  Judd,  •*  On  the  Unmaking  of  Flints,"  Proc.  Geol.  Aaoc,  1887,  vol.  x,  p.  218. 

X  They  are  so  named  by  Mr.  Hudleston,  Proc,  G0OI.  Assoc,  vol.  vii,  p.  180. 

J  Some  of  my  earliest  study  in  the  field  was  made  during  certain  of   the   annual 
ogical  expeditions  conducted  by  Professor  Honney  for  his  students  from  University 
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ibrm.  Instead  of  this  process  the  silica  may  have  been  extracted 
from  the  water  by  the  action  of  organisms,  and  then  directly 
<leposited  to  form  the  chert.  More  probably  the  two  processes 
might  have  combined,  so  that  if  the  chert  were  a  contemporaneous 
formation  it  represents  a  nucleus,  generally  of  siliceous  skeletal 
parts  sometimes  even  of  other  organic  centres,  to  which  a  colloid 
silica  from  the  water  or  surrounding  mud  had  aggregated,  as  is 
<lescribed  by  Prof.  Prestwich  for  the  flints  of  the  chalk.* 

Many  writers  consider  that  chert  represents  a  secondary 
condition  of  a  rock  originally  different,  generally  a  limestone. 
Some  authorities  who  have  given  the  most  definite  statement  of 
this  view  have  maintained  that  the  deposit  occurred  partly  or 
wholly  during  the  formation  of  the  beds.t  The  source  of  the 
replacing  mineral  in  the  pseudomorphism  has  to  be  inferred,  and 
in  those  rocks  it  was  described  as  colloid  silica  deposited  by 
chemical  precipitation.  Other  authors  have  maintained  that  the 
pseudomorphic  replacement  occurred  in  a  subsequent  period.^ 

The  presence  and  often  abundance  of  siliceous  organisms, 
however,  has  been  shown  in  many  cherts  by  Dr.  Hinde,§  by 
Prof.  Sollas,||  and  by  others,  and  to  the  former  author  we  owe 
the  investigation  of  these  organisms  in  various  formations .  from 
widely  distant  localities.  The  evidence  is  claimed  as  proving  in 
these  rocks,  or  establishing  for  chert  generally,  that  the  silica  was 
organic  in  its  origin.  In  this  contention  the  question  as  to  the 
epoch  of  deposit  is  often  not  discussed. 

Thus  the  main  problems  to  be  answered  are  whether  chert  is 
contemporaneous  or  subsequent— whether  it  is  from  inorganic 
sources  or  due  to  organisms.  The  latter  is  the  question  to  which 
recent  investigations  mainly  refer,  but,  in  these  Portlandian  beds, 
I  have  attempted  to  consider  first  the  previous  problem. 

I.  ORIGIN   OF  CHERT— Epoch  of  Formation. 

We  see  in  the  field  that  chert  frequently  occurs  in  a  massive 
stratum,  which  often  tails  off  or  extends  as  an  elongated  lenticular 
layer.  This  might  be  formed  as  an  original  deposit  or  might 
result  from  secondaiy  change,  but  the  layer  sometimes  ends 
abruptly,  which  would  be  more  difficult  to  explain  on  the  former 
hypothesis.     A  fine  lamination  and  current  bedding  are  clearly 

•  Geology^  p.  323. 

t  Prof.  Hull  states  that  it  was  "during  and  after"  the  formation  of  the  limestone 
before  the  overlying  beds  were  deposited.  Both  Prof.  Hull  for  Ireland  and  Prof.  Renard 
far  Belgium  describe  the  process  as  occurring  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  while  the 
strata  were  "  in  a  pasty  condition.'*  Trans,  of  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  vol.  i,  n.  s.,  1878,  p.  82, 
and  Bull,  de  VAcad,  Roy.  <U  Bclg.,  1878,  9  8..t.  xlvi,  p.  497. 

:  C/.  C.  R.  Keyes,  A  m.  /.  0/  Sc,  1802,  ser.  3,  vol.  xliv,  p.  451,  "  that  the  siliceous  impreg- 
natlon  had  been  acquired  long  after  the  original  deposition  of  the  beds." 

I  Ceo/.  J/ac..  1887,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  iv,  p.  435.  Ann,  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  vi,  ser.  6, 
p.  40, 189a    Phil.  Trans.,  1885.    Pal.  Sac.  Mem.,  British  Fossil  Sponges. 

i  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1881,  ser.  5,  vol.  vii,  p.  141. 
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seen  in  many  Portlandian  cherts,  as  at  Tisbury  and  parts  of 
Portland  Isle,  and  the  latter  structure  especially  seems  suggestive 
of  the  deposit  of  clastic  materials  or  true  sediments,  as  if  the 
chert  had  resulted  either  from  the  accumulation  of  siliceous 
fragments  or  from  the  pseudomorphism  of  a  previous  fragmenul 
rock  like  a  fine  calcareous  grit.* 

Another  mode  of  occurrence  often  described  for  chert  and 
flint  is  in  bands  transverse  to  the  stratification.  Thus  in  one  of 
the  large  Chilmark  quarries  in  addition  to  the  roughly  horizontal 
strata,  bands  of  chert  extend  both  obliquely  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  lamination,  generally  tailing  off  at  the  end  in  a  wed^e 
fashion,  but  enlarged  at  intervals,  thus  becoming  somewhat 
moniliform  or  knotted  in  appearance.  Such  bands  often  seem 
to  follow  joint  planes  and  may  have  been  deposited  either  as 
veins  in  cracks  or  spaces,  or,  starting  from  the  plane  of  weakness, 
might  represent  an  infiltration  and  change  of  the  neighbouring 
rock.t  Both  in  hand  specimens  and  in  slices  examined  under 
the  microscope,  traces  of  organisms  can  sometimes  be  seen,t  and 
although  some  fragments  might  be  enclosed  in  a  fissure,  the  chert 
in  many  examples  is  evidently  a  silicified  part  of  the  sedimentary 
mass. 

The  occurrence  of  nodular  chert  yields  perhaps  even  more 
definite  suggestion.  The  layers  already  described  at  Chilmark  as 
ending  abruptly,  seem  sometimes  continued  beyond  by  a  line 
of  nodules,  and,  like  the  transverse  bands,  the  layers  may  be 
moniliform.  In  other  cases  isolated  nodules  are  scattered 
through  the  rock,  varying  in  form,  sometimes  very  irregular, 
sometimes  rounded  or  elongated,  and  even  thinning  out  along 
bedding  planes  showing  relations  to  the  lenticular  bands 
previously  described.  Other  rock  surfaces  expose  a  ring  of  chert, 
the  section  of  a  spheroidal  shell  which  surrounds  rock  not 
silicified.  The  size  of  nodule  or  ring  is  vaiious,  from  one  inch  or 
less  in  diameter  to  one  foot  or  more.  At  Tillywhin,  below  the 
fossiliferous  freestone,  the  section  of  the  cliff  includes  layers  of 
chert  along  the  strata,  sometimes  cross  bands  in  a  vein-like  form, 
and  many  nodules,  small  and  large,  and  occasionally  a  ring  of 
chert.  At  one  part  the  irregular,  rather  small  nodules  project 
in  high  relief  on  the  weathered  surface  of  the  limestone.  To 
account  for  the  nodules  of  chert  by  any  original  deposition  we 
must  suppose  that  the  silica  was  laid  down  in  the  plastic  ooze  of 
the  sea  bed  in  spots  and  patches.  It  seems  doubtful  if  in  such 
cases  the  chert  would  exhibit,  as  perfectly  as  it  often  does,  the 
lamination  and  other  characters  of  the  adjacent  mass.  Indeed 
the  formation  of  a  large  nodule  (one  foot  across  or  more)  within 

*  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  siliceous  material  does  not  now  exhibit  a 
fragmental  character.  Even  if  this  had  been  originally  shown,  it  would  have  been 
modified  by  subsequent  change. 

t  See  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones.  Proc.  Ceol,  Assoc,  vol.  iv,  p.  450.  Mr.  Hudlesion, 
tbid,  1881.  vol.  vii.  p.  1H3. 

X  Ibid.  PI.  I,  iigs.  3,  4. 
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the  plastic  ooze  would  not  be  easy  to  understand,  and  the  "  rings 
of  chert"  especially  would  be  difficult  to  explain.  In  some 
nodules,  structure  planes  occur  roughly  parallel  with  the 
circumference,  but  these  are  like  wave  marks  of  infiltration. 
Moreover,  comparison  may  be  made  with  various  "  concretions," 
such  as  the  ferruginous  nodules  of  the  Neocomian,  and  these  are 
often  hollow,  thus  like  the  "chert  rings"  except  that  in  the 
ferruginous  sands  the  material  within  the  crust  is  more  often 
removed.  The  cementing  of  sand  grains  is  a  different  process, 
but  it  is  caused  by  infiltration. 

By  study  with  the  microscope,  we  often  find  fragments  of 
calcite  crystals  or  organisms  scattered  in  the  siliceous  ground,  and 
they  are  doubtless  generally  residua  left  after  partial  replacement 
(PL  xiv,  fig.  3).  In  banded  strata  the  change  from  limestone  to 
chert  might  be  partly  due  to  changed  materials  of  deposit,  like  the 
gradual  passage  from  calcareous  grit  to  limestone  or  sand.  But 
the  transitional  zone,  with  numerous  calcitic  residua^  occurs  also 
where  the  boundary  crosses  the  stratification,  and  thus  must  be 
due  to  secondary  alteration. 

Numerous  calcareous  structures  show  clear  evidence  of  gradual 
attack  and  corrosion*.  They  often  exhibit  a  crenate  margin  with 
rounded  chalcedonic  ingrowths.  Gradually  the  siliceous  deposit 
seems  to  extend,  and  towards  the  last  the  ghostly  remains  of  the 
original  calcite  may  be  seen  in  the  midst.  These  replaced 
structures  are  often  parts  of  shells  or  other  organisms.  This  is 
clearly  seen  even  in  the  field  or  in  hand  specimens.  The  silicified 
Isastraa  of  Tisbury  is  not  common,  but  the  quarries  in  that 
locality  exhibit  beautiful  examples  of  Trigonias  and  other 
mollusca  now  formed  of  chalcedonic  silica.  These  can  be 
studied  in  detail  in  the  microscopic  slides.  Among  the  organisms 
which  can  be  recognised  are  Foraminifera,  Corals,  Echinoderms, 
and  Mollusca. 

Another  structure  of  great  interest  may  be  compared — that  of 
the  silicified  oolitef  The  silicification  extends  sometimes  within 
an  irregular  boundary  like  that  of  a  nodule.  Study  with  the 
microscope  shows  that  gradations  and  transitions  are  here  even 
better  marked  than  in  other  cherts.  In  specimens  from  Portland 
a  calcareous  oolite  adjoins,  and  is  evidently  becoming  modified 
into  a  rock  completely  siliceous.  In  one  slice  oolite  grains  in  a 
transitional  zone  stretch  across  the  boundary,  and  each  is  itself 
partly  calcareous,  partly  silicified.  Other  rocks  exhibit  calcareous 
oolite  grains  embedded  in  a  silicified  ground  (PI.  xiv,  fig.  i).  In 
others  the  grains  are  partially  attacked,  not  always  in  the  same 

•  Cf.  M.  Renard,  Bull,  de  I' Acad.  Roy.  de  Belg.,  1878.  2  s.,  t.  xlvi,  pp.  47»-498.  PlI- 
C/.  Mr.  Hadleston,  Proc,  Geol.  Atsoc  ,  1881,  vol.  vli,  PI.  I,  Figs.  5,  6,  p.  184. 

t  See  Geol.  Surv.  Mem. ;  •'  The  Middle  and  Upper  Oolitic  Rocks  of  England,"  edited 
br  H.  B.  Woodward.  Results  of  the  examination  of  a  partially  silicified  oolite  from 
Chilmark  by  Mr.  Teall  are  given,  p.  234.  Am.  J.  Sc,  1890,  ser.  3,  vol.  xl,  p.  248,  E.  H 
Barbour  and  J.  Torrey.    Also  1897,  ser.  4,  vol.  iv,  p.  203.  G.  R.  Wieland. 
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manner  (PI.  xv,  fig.  8).  In  recent  discussions  the  formation  of 
the  silicified  oolite  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  attributed  to 
the  action  of  siliceous  springs.*  That  rock,  however,  occurs 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  associated  with  blocks, 
claimed  as  parts  of  the  geyser  basin.  And,  comparing  a  slice 
of  the  Pennsylvanian  oolite,  it  exhibits  differences  from  the 
Portlandian  examples.  The  grains  are  generally  more  circular 
in  section,  show  a  mot«  marked  concentric  structure,  and  an 
external,  sharply-defined,  more  nearly  homogeneous  crust.  They 
bear  more  resemblance  to  the  pisolite  of  the  hot  springs  at 
Carlsbad,  only  in  different  material. 

Occasionally  some  minor  character  can  be  traced  continuously 
from  limestone  to  the  adjacent  chert,  as  in  a  specimen  from  near 
Gadcliff,  which  has  a  slightly  cavernous  structure.  The  small 
cavities  are  exactly  similar  in  the  two  materials,  and  in  both  are 
filled  with  chalcedony. 

Among  the  results  of  a  pseudomorphism  in  the  Portlandian 
chert,  the  siliceous  deposit  along  planes  ap})arently  due  to 
jointing,  even  the  abrupt  or  truncate  ending  of  various  layers,  and 
the  occurrence  of  large  rounded  nodules  and  "  chert-rings,"  are 
all  suggestive  of  a  later  replacement  of  the  solid  rock.  And  it 
would  be  dif!icult  to  imagine  that  the  same  sea,  which  allowed  the 
formation  of  the  oolite,  yielded  an  infiltration  of  water  containing 
silica  to  attack  and  replace  the  oolitic  grains.  Further,  no 
indication  seems  given  that  the  nodules  or  **  rings  of  chert " 
occupy  patches  which  in  the  pasty  ooze  were  more  easily  attacked^f 
Thus  the  evidence  (apart  from  any  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
silica)  proves  a  pseudomorphism,  and  makes  it  probable  that  this 
was  subsequent  to  the  consolidation  of  the  rock.  I 


II.— MICRO-STRUCTURES. 

The  study  with  the  microscope  of  silicified  rocks  raises  some 
questions  of  theoretical  interest,  such  as  the  order  in  the  processes 
of  mineralisation,  its  connection  with  structures  in  the  rock,  and 
their  influence  on  the  form  assumed.  Some  problems  are  suggested 
by  comparison  with  rocks  of  a  different  origin.  If  we  place  side  by 
side  the  slice  of  a  cryptocrystalline  acid  igneous  rock  and  certain 
of  these  cherts,  the  likeness  is  often  marked,  and  thus  investigation 
of  the  latter  may  perhaps  throw  light  on  the  more  obscure  pro- 
cesses which  have  occurred  in  the  former.^ 

In  siliceous  rocks,  a  uniform,  fine-grained  character  is  familiar 

•  Am.  J.  Sc,  1897,  ser.  4,  vol.  iv,  p.  262.    G.  R.  Wleland,  "  Eopalaeozoic  Sprinf^s." 
t  As  suggested  in  the  paper,  "On  the  Chemical  Composition  of  Chert."      E.  T. 
Hardman,  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc,  1878,  p.  94. 

:  C/.  C.  R.  Keyes.  Am.  J  of  Sc,  189a,  vol.  xliv,  scr.  3.  P-  45«. 
§  Cf.  F.  Rutley,  Quart.  Joum,  Geol.  Soc,  xxxv,  p.  327. 
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(as  in  many  chalk  flints),  but  chert  shows  often  a  heterogeneous 
or  differentiated  structure,  and  the  explanation  of  this  in  each  case 
is  an  interesting  and  often  not  easy  problem.  It  may  be  partly 
connected  with  the  succession  in  the  silicification.  The  more 
usual  order  (although  with  some  exceptions)  seems  to  be :  first, 
change  of  the  ground  mass ;  secondly,  of  organisms  or  oolitic 
grains*;  thirdly,  of  large  crystals  of  calcite.  Thus  in  partly 
silicified  rock,  the  residual  calcite  (which  is  often  dolomiiised) 
is  embedded  in  a  siliceous  ground,  and  oolite  grains  or  parts  of 
them  are  found  similarly  surrounded.  A  reversal  of  this  order  if 
it  occurs  is  generally  very  local. 

It  is  difficult  to  conclude  how  far  different  organisms  are 
differently  affected.  Silicified  fossils  from  various  groups  occur, 
but  most  classes  are  only  sparsely  represented  in  these  Portlandian 
rocks.  The  numerous  examples  to  which  I  have  referred  are 
Mollusca. 

The  last  structures  to  yield  to  modification  seem  to  be  any 
large  calcite  crystals.  This  may  explain  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Crinoidal  chert  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of 
Derbyshire  and  other  localities  which  exhibits  silicified  casts,  t 
In  the  unweathered  rock  the  crinoid  stem  consists  (as  is  common) 
of  well-cleaved  crystalline  calcite.  Thus  its  resistance  to  silicifica- 
tion may  be  due  to  this  character,  as  is  suggested  by  Prof.  T. 
Rupert  Jones  and  by  Prof.  Renard.  J  As  a  corroboration  we  find 
that  the  actually  silicified  echinoderm  plates  or  ossicles,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen,  are  those  which  retain  their  columnar  network,  thus 
possibly  those  which  still  had  an  organic  structure.  The  partial 
preservation  of  the  substance  of  a  Serpula  in  a  rock  otherwise 
silicified  (from  Winspit)  is  perhaps  due  to  its  massive  calcareous 
character  (PI.  xiv,  fig.  4). 

The  present  structure  of  the  silica  in  chert  may  sometimes  be  a 
modification  of  an  earlier  form  of  deposit.  Often  a  small  border 
of  radial  or  mammillated  chalcedony  appears  without  polarised 
light  as  a  uniform  pale  brownish  substance  like  a  deposit  of  opal.§ 
The  resemblance  is  more  marked  in  certain  patches  traversed 
by  white  lines,  like  the  cracks  in  the  drying  mud  of  a  pool, 
although  with  crossed  nicols  the  substance  is  seen  to  consist  of 
chalcedonic  tufts.  The  silica  may  have  been  deposited  in  colloid 
form  and  afterwards  modified. 

The  heterogeneity  in  chert,  however,  must  be  largely  due  to 
the  influence  of  original  structures   in   the   rock.     If    cavities 

•  C/.,  however,  Mr.  F.  Chapman  "On  Oolitic  .  .  .  Limestones  .  .  .  from 
llfncombe."    Gtcl,  Mag.,  1893,  dec.  3,  vol.  x,  pp.  100-104. 

t  It  U  interesting  to  learn  that  the  same  results  are  shown  in  Carboniferous  Crinoidal 
chert  from  America.  See  Am,  J.  of  Sc,  1894,  ser.  3,  vol.  xlviii,  p.  401.  "Cherts  of 
Misaoori*"  E.  O.  Hovey. 

:  Br  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones  in  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  iv,  pp.  447,  449.  1874-6.  By  M. 
Renard,  BuU.  dt  fAcad.  Roy.  dt  Helg.,  1878,  2  s..  t.  xlvi,  p.  488. 

S  C/.  E.  O.  Hovey,  Am.  J.  Sc,  1894,  ser.  3,  vol.  xlviii,  p.  401.  Cf.  Mr.  Hudleston,  Proc 
Ctd.  Assoc.f  2881,  vol.  vli,  p.  183. 
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existed,  the  infiltrating  silica  apparently  filled  them  with  a  clear 
deposit  of  chalcedony  like  that  in  amygdales  or  small  agate 
nodules,  sometimes  forming  a  radial  or  spherulitic  border  and  a 
central  mosaic.  Such  cavities  exist  in  the  chambers  of  organisms, 
but  some  occur  in  a  slice  cut  from  a  chert  ring  at  Gadcliff, 
both  in  the  slightly  cavernous  limestone  and  in  the  adjacent  chert, 
or  even  extending  across  the  boundary.  The  chert  consists  of  a 
finegrained  siliceous  ground  mass,  and  the  cavities  are  filled  with 
clear  chalcedony.  No  calcite  is  deposited  within  them,  even  in 
the  limestone,  as  if  the  infiltrating  silica  filled  these  spaces  first 
and  before  it  would  attack  the  surrounding  mass. 

The  shells  of  MoUusca  replaced  by  silica  generally  exhibit 
radial  arrangement  along  the  margin  with  an  interior  of  clear, 
granular  chalcedony  (PI.  xiv,  fig.  5).  In  the  fragments  which  have 
the  close  columnar  network  of  an  echinoderm*  (and  in  other 
reticulate  structures)  the  chalcedony  has  spread  as  a  fine  granular 
mosaic,  the  minute  network  being  sometimes  picked  out  by  a 
brown  staining.  Thus  a  fragment  with  well-defined  boundary 
and  with  structure  planes  parallel  or  normal  to  it  (like  a  shell) 
seems  to  start  radial  growth,  but  where  the  structure  is  a  network 
extended  in  various  directions,  a  granular  deposit  is  formed. 

The  silicified  oolite  grains  have  generally  a  narrow  marginal 
zone,  often  finer  grained,  and  with  radial  and  sometimes 
concentric  structure.  Within  this  is  a  granular  chalcedonic 
mosaic,  often  clear,  but  sometimes  with  a  brown-stained  irregular 
network.  The  replacement  can  be  traced  in  different  ways. 
Generally  it  proceeds  from  the  exterior,  forming  crenate  ingrowths 
(PI.  xiv,  figs.  I,  2),  or  extends  to  a  ragged  and  irregular  limit.  In  a 
late  stage  the  mosaic  in  the  oolitic  grain  is  spread  over  scattered 
specks  of  calcite  which  indicate  faintly  the  remains  of  concentric 
structure.  Sometimes  the  oolite  grain  exhibits  concentric  layers  of 
residual  calcite  alternating  with  zones  where  silica  has  been 
deposited.  One  interesting  oolite  (a  very  local  development  in  the 
Lower  Oolite  north  of  Fromef)  consists  of  oolite  grains  separated 
by  well-crystallised  dolomite  J  (PI.  xv,  fig.  8).  They  are  them- 
selves partially  replaced,  but  the  silica  has  spread  irregularly, 
often  aggregated  towards  the  centre  of  the  grain,  or  scattered  in 
granules  among  residual  calcite. 

The  larger  crystals  of  calcite  are  corroded  from  the  edge 
(PL  xiv,  fig.  3),  but  are  replaced  within  by  a  granular  mosaic 
extending  over  cleavage  planes,  of  which  faint  traces  persist. 
Where  such  a  regular  structural  hindrance  occurs,  it  appears  to 

*  These  fragments  are  small  and  few  In  the  Jurassic  rocks,  but  they  exhibit  the  same 
character  in  other  cherts  {e.g.  Carboniferous).  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  Prof.  Lloyd 
Morgan  has  kindly  sent  to  me  a  slide  exceptionally  rich  in  replaced  echinoderm  fragments 
from  the  carboniferous  chert  of  the  Mendips. 

1 1  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward  for  kindly  telling  me  of  this  locality 
when  I  was  conducting  an  expedition  for  students  in  that  neighbourhood. 

:  Cf.  Ann.  Ma^.  Nat.  Hist.,  1881,  ser.  5.  vol.  vii.  p.  14a,  Prof.  W.  J.  Sollas;  also  M. 
Renard.  Bull,  dt  I' A  cad.  Roy.  dt  Belg.,  1878,  3  s.,  t.  xlvii,  p.  486. 
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caose  the  spreading  of  coarser  gFanuks.  In  some  casei^  tspcdaHj 
(jfwpauc  structuresy  as  in  a  shell,  it  may  even  induce  a  definite 
orientation  of  the  grains.  Where  they  develop  under  less  con- 
tfnunt  they  sometimes  exhibit  angles  or  a  hexagonal  outline, 
evidemly  an  incipient  crystal  form. 

The  interspaces  between  any  enclosures  are  occupied  olien 
by  a  fine  grained  cryptocrystalline  ground  mass.  Tliis  seems 
more  common  where  much  foreign  material — mud  or  fine  irony 
deposit — is  present  In  other  cases  a  radial  growth  may  start 
from  the  enclosure,  whether  crystal  or  organism,  or  oolite 
sphenile  or  sand  grain.  In  narrow  interspaces  the  radial  growth 
may  give  rise  to  confused  spherulites,  in  wider  intervals  may  be 
folloved  by  an  infilling  mosaic  (PI.  xiv,  fig.  5). 

Thus  among  the  principal  differentiated  structures  in  a  chert, 
a  nidial  development  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  important. 
Siooe^  however,  the  exact  character  of  the  original  structures 
modifies  so  slightly  the  forms  assumed,  when  silicification  is 
coiuplete  it  is  clear  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  recognise  what  those 
«nictures  were,  except  by  their  outline.  The  frequent  formation 
of  cheit  from  limestone  is  connected  with  the  ready  solution  of 
tbe  carbonate.  Where  dust  is  present  it  may  remain,  and  thus 
tbe  dearer  spaces  in  a  developed  chert  often  mark  the  former 
P><eseQce  of  organisms,  whether  originally  calcareous  or  siliceous. 
The  origin  of  many  differentiated  patches,  however,  can  at  most 
be  only  surmised. 

Throughout  these  rocks  (and  elsewhere)  silica  seems  to  exhibit 
certain  tendencies.  Just  as  actinolite  grows  usually  into  elongated 
prisms,  the  more  marked  in  form  when  opposed  by  the 
resistance  of  finely-divided  material,*  so  chalcedonic  silica  tends 
to  grow  into  close  radial  groups  or  to  develop  spreading  granule>> 
The  forms  of  chert  are  mainly  modified  (first)  by  this  tendency 
in  chalcedony,  (secondly)  by  the  presence  of  starting  points  for  its 
powth,  (thirdly)  by  the  eflfects  of  pre-existing  structures. 

The  irregular  and  diflferentiated  appearance  then  presented 
^^  often  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  many  Felsices.  Certain 
^distinctive  structures  can  be  paralleled  in  the  tw)  rocks.  A 
Wstone  is  often  a  granular  cr>ptocr>stalline  mass,  the  modifica- 
tions in  which  may  be  due  to  a  radial  or  tufted  growth,  or  to  an 
^<^tion  of  irregular  constituents,  or  to  an  incipient  develop- 
°^t  of  crystals.  Spherulitic  forms  on  the  one  hand  or  micro- 
!*pnatitic  on  the  other  may  result.  The  variations  are  imitated 
»n  cherts  (PL  xiv,  fig.  4) ;  even  a  kind  of  micropegmatite  is  to  be 
'^  sometimes,  but  it  may  be  not  easy  to  infer  exactly  what 
^'^•cture  it  replaces.  The  forms  assumed  in  a  felstone,  like  those 
^'^  chert,  probably  are  mainly  governed  by  the  heterogeneity  of 
"^  original  mass,  not  by  the  actual  character  of  its  different  parts. 

•  Prot  T  G.  Bonney.  Quart.  Toum.  Geol.  Soc,  x3>S.  v.jl.  liv,  p.  3G9. 
t  CAM.  ljtvy,Mtneralogu  Micrographique.  pp.  194. 196. 
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existed,  the  infiltrating  silica  apparently  filled  them  with  a  clear 
deposit  of  chalcedony  like  that  in  amygdales  or  small  agate 
nodules,  sometimes  forming  a  radial  or  sphenilitic  border  and  a 
central  mosaic.  Such  cavities  exist  in  the  chambers  of  organisms, 
but  some  occur  in  a  slice  cut  from  a  chert  ring  at  Gadcliff, 
both  in  the  slightly  cavernous  limestone  and  in  the  adjacent  chert, 
or  even  extending  across  the  boundary.  The  chert  consists  of  a 
finegrained  siliceous  ground  mass, and  the  cavities  are  filled  with 
clear  chalcedony.  No  calcite  is  deposited  within  them,  even  in 
the  limestone,  as  if  the  infiltrating  silica  filled  these  spaces  first 
and  before  it  would  attack  the  surrounding  mass. 

The  shells  of  Mollusca  replaced  by  silica  generally  exhibit 
radial  arrangement  along  the  margin  with  an  interior  of  clear, 
granular  chalcedony  (PI.  xiv,  fig.  5).  In  the  fragments  which  have 
the  close  columnar  network  of  an  echinoderm*  (and  in  other 
reticulate  structures)  the  chalcedony  has  spread  as  a  fine  granular 
mosaic,  the  minute  network  being  sometimes  picked  out  by  a 
brown  staining.  Thus  a  fragment  with  well-defined  boundary 
and  with  structure  planes  parallel  or  normal  to  it  (like  a  shell) 
seems  to  start  radial  growth,  but  where  the  structure  is  a  network 
extended  in  various  directions,  a  granular  deposit  is  formed. 

The  silicified  oolite  grains  have  generally  a  narrow  marginal 
zone,  often  finer  grained,  and  with  radial  and  sometimes 
concentric  structure.  Within  this  is  a  granular  chalcedonic 
mosaic,  often  clear,  but  sometimes  with  a  brown-stained  irregular 
network.  The  replacement  can  be  traced  in  different  ways. 
Generally  it  proceeds  from  the  exterior,  forming  crenate  ingrowths 
(PI.  xiv,  figs.  I,  2),  or  extends  to  a  ragged  and  irregular  limit.  In  a 
late  stage  the  mosaic  in  the  oolitic  grain  is  spread  over  scattered 
specks  of  calcite  which  indicate  faintly  the  remains  of  concentric 
structure.  Sometimes  the  oolite  grain  exhibits  concentric  layers  of 
residual  calcite  alternating  with  zones  where  silica  has  been 
deposited.  One  interesting  oolite  (a  very  local  development  in  the 
Lower  Oolite  north  of  Fromet)  consists  of  oolite  grains  separated 
by  well-crystallised  dolomite  J  (PI.  xv,  fig.  8).  They  are  them- 
selves partially  replaced,  but  the  silica  has  spread  irregularly, 
often  aggregated  towards  the  centre  of  the  grain,  or  scattered  in 
granules  among  residual  calcite. 

The  larger  crystals  of  calcite  are  corroded  from  the  edge 
(PI.  xiv,  fig.  3),  but  are  replaced  within  by  a  granular  mosaic 
extending  over  cleavage  planes,  of  which  faint  traces  persist. 
Where  such  a  regular  structural  hindrance  occurs,  it  appears  to 

•  These  fragments  are  small  and  few  In  the  Jurassic  rocks,  but  they  exhibit  the  same 
character  in  other  cherts  {e.g.  Carboniferous).     Since   I  wrote  the  above,   Prof.  Lloyd 
Morgan  has  kindly  sent  to  me  a  slide  exceptionally  rich  in  replaced  echinoderm  fragments     - 
from  the  carboniferous  chert  of  the  Mendips. 

t  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward  for  kindly  telling  me  of  this  locality 
when  I  was  conducting  an  expedition  for  students  in  that  neighbourhood. 

:  Cf.  Ann.  Ma(r.  Sat.  Hist..  1881,  ser.  5.  vol.  vii.  p.  14a.  Prof.  W.  J.  Sol  las ;   also  M-^ 
Renard,  liuli.  dt  I' Acad.  Roy.  de  Belg.,  i«78,  2  s.,t.  xlvii,  p.  486. 
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oause  the  spreading  of  coaiser  gnnoies.  In  some  cues,  espedaSj 
of  organic  structures,  as  in  a  shell,  it  may  even  indnce  a  definite 
orienution  of  the  grains.  Wliere  they  detekip  under  less  cod- 
^straint  they  sometimes  exhibit  angles  or  a  hexagonal  outline, 
evidently  an  incipient  crystal  fonn. 

The  interspaces  between  any  endosiires  are  occupied  ofien 
by  a  finegrained  cryptocrystalline  ground  mass.  Tliis  seems 
vnore  common  where  much  foreign  material — mud  or  fine  irony 
deposit — is  present  In  other  cases  a  radial  growth  may  start 
rrom  the  enclosure,  whether  crystal  or  organism,  or  oolite 
spherule  or  sand  grain.  In  narrow  interspaces  the  radial  growth 
may  give  rise  to  confused  sphenilites,  in  wider  intervals  may  be 
roUowed  by  an  infilling  mosaic  (PL  xiv,  fig.  5). 

Thus  among  the  principal  difierentiated  structures  in  a  chert, 
^  radial  development  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  important. 
Since,  however,  the  exact  character  of  the  original  structures 
modifies  so  slightly  the  forms  assumed,  when  silicification  is 
crou«plete  it  is  clear  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  recognise  what  those 
structures  were,  except  by  their  outline.  The  frequent  formation 
C3f  chert  from  limestone  is  connected  with  the  ready  solution  of 
X,he  carbonate.  Where  dust  is  present  it  may  remain,  and  thus 
^he  clearer  spaces  in  a  developed  chert  often  mark  the  former 
fDresence  of  organisms,  whether  originally  calcareous  or  siliceous. 
*rhe  origin  of  many  differentiated  patches,  however,  can  at  most 
Vdc  only  surmised. 

Throughout  these  rocks  (and  elsewhere)  silica  seems  to  exhibit 
c^ertain  tendencies.  Just  as  actinolite  grows  usually  into  elongated 
prisms,  the  more  marked  in  form  when  opposed  by  the 
^esisunce  of  finely-divided  material,*  so  chalcedonic  silica  tends 
^o  grow  into  close  radial  groups  or  to  develop  spreading  granules.-*- 
The  forms  of  chert  are  mainly  modified  (first)  by  this  tendency 
in  chalcedony,  (secondly)  by  the  presence  of  starting  points  for  its 
growth,  (thirdly)  by  the  eflfects  of  pre-existing  structures. 

The  irregular  and  differentiated  appearance  then   presented 
tDcars  often  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  many  Pelsites.     CerUin 
distinctive  structures  can  be   paralleled  in   the   two   rocks.     A 
^elstone  is  often  a  granular  cryptocr}stalline  mass,  the  modifica- 
tions in  which  may  be  due  to  a  radial  or  tufted  growth,  or  to  an 
^ongation  of  irregular  constituents,  or  to  an  incipient  develop- 
^nent  of  crystals.     Spherulitic  forms  on  the  one  hand  or  micro- 
^pegmatitic  on  the  other  may  result.     The  variations  are  imitated 
in  cherts  (PI.  xiv,  fig.  4) ;  even  a  kind  of  micropegmatite  is  to  be 
^een  sometimes,  but  it  may  be  not  easy  to  infer  exactly  what 
structure  it  replaces.     The  forms  assumed  in  a  felstone,  like  those 
in  a  chert,  probably  are  mainly  governed  by  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  original  mass,  not  by  the  actual  character  of  its  different  parts. 

♦  Prof.  T  G.  Bonoey.  Quart.  Joum.  G$ol.  Soc,  x8^.  vol.  li\ ,  p.  369. 
t  C/«M.  Levy,  iitH4Taiogi4  Micrographique,  pp.  1^,  196. 
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In  the  felsite,  similar  developments  may  start  from  the  surface  of 
the  streaks  in  a  fluidal  glass,  or  from  included  fragments  or 
crystals.  The  deposit,  however,  may.  be  sometimes  modified 
by  pre-existing  structures.  Where  the  crust  of  a  pyromeride 
exhibits  large  irregular  granules,  they  are  often  elongated  radially. 
This  might  be  caused  if  a  later  alteration  had  taken  place  in  a 
spherulitic  structure,  which  influenced  the  form  and  direction 
of  the  secondary  granules. 


III.— ORIGIN  OF  THE  SILICA. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  I  laid  stress  on  the  process  of 
change  in  the  formation  of  chert,  and  I  had  originally  no  inten- 
tion of  discussing  what  might  have  been  the  earlier  condition  of 
the  silica.  Reference  to  this  question  in  connection  with  Jurassic 
rocks  has  been  made  in  more  important  memoirs.*  But  the 
specimens  I  have  examined  present  certain  evidence  which  ought 
to  be  recorded.  The  investigation  has  warned  us  what  difficulties 
will  be  caused  by  the  obliteration  and  change  of  previous 
structures.  Often  it  will  be  doubtful  whether  traces  of  organisms 
once  occurred,  and  negative  evidence  of  many  slides  must  be 
expected.  While  the  advocate  of  an  inorganic  supply  has  even  a 
greater  difficulty,  since  an  organism  may  be  capable  of  recognition, 
a  speck  of  precipitated  colloid  silica  cannot. 

In  many  slides  of  the  chert,  sponge  spicules  can  be  clearly 
identified,'  some  resembling  the  Tetractinellid  Pachastrella 
described  by  Dr.  Hinde  from  the  Isle  of  Portland  and  Upway.t 
or,  in  one  case  at  least,  a  possible  Geodites;  and  the  sections  of 
spicules  are  abundant  ac  certain  parts.  But  the  exact  distribution 
may  be  an  important  fact.  In  a  junction  slice  of  limestone  and 
a  chert  nodule  from  Tillywhin,  sparse  scattered  spicules  occur  in 
tlie  limestone,  but  on  the  border  of  the  nodule  they  are  crowded, 
where  a  few  can  be  recognised  in  longitudinal,  many  in  transverse 
section  (probably  Pachastrella  antiqua)  (PI.  xv,  fig.  7).  In 
another  nodule  from  Winspit,  the  sponge  spicules  include 
one  larger,  possibly  Geodites  (PI.  xiv,  fig.  6),  and  abundant 
sections  of  a  smaller  form  (?  Pachaslrella\  while  in  a  banded 
chert  from  the  same  locality  they  are  also  numerous.  Some 
specimens  occur  in  a  silicified  oolite  from  Portland  Bill  in 
the  part  of  the  slide  where  the  oolite  is  more  sparse.  Spicules 
have  already  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Hinde  in  nodules  from  other 
Dorsetshire  districts.  J  In  these  cases,  the  silica  seems  probably 
derived  from  organisms,  which  grew,  or  died,  or  drifted— on  the 
particular  spot,  and  the  mineral  substance  was  not  carried  far. 

•  Pfl/.  Soc,  Mem.  "British  Fossil  Sponges,"  Part  III,  p.  193. 
t  Pal.  Soc.  Mem.  "  British  Fof^sil  SponRes,"  Part  III,  p.  209. 
I  From  Isle  of  Portland,  and  Upway,  ibid.,  p.  193. 
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J  f  the  chert  is  largely  a  pseudomorphic  rock,  and  if  the  silica  is 
derived  from  siliceous  organisms,  we  must  consider  whether  they 
oan  be  traced  usually  in  such  close  proximity,  and  how  far  this 
-vrould  be  an  argument  for  the  early  and  almost  contemporaneous 
formation  of  the  chert.     On  the  former  of  these  two  problero<>, 
wider  observations  must  be  consulted,  but  even  some  of  the 
rocks  which  I  am  describing  suggest  a  contrary  view.     On  the 
latter,  we  may  recall  the  modes  of  fossilisation  so  clearly  described 
by  Dr.  Hinde,  showing  the  changes  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
mineral   substance    of    sponge    spicules,*     Such   modificatfons 
occur  slowly  and  occupy  time.     Since,  however,  organic  structures 
yield  silica  which   is   readily  soluble,  the  changes  include  the 
possible  conveyance  of  the  silica  through  the  neighliouring  rock 
—the  mineral  might  be  transferred  as  well  as  transformed — and 
this  might  occur  at  some  later  epoch  after  consolidation  of  the 
mass.     The  possible  transformation  from  opal  to  chalcedony  t 
would  thus  give  no  evidence  on  the  question  of  original  precipi- 
tation.    By  the  solution  of  any  silica  it  might  be  transferred  and 
deposited  in  colloid  form.     Indeed,  as  in  various  rocks,  a  mineral 
may  have  passed  many  times  through  a  certain  condition  before 
it  reached  its  present  resting  stage.     If  the  silica  was  originally 
mainly  organic,  for  the  process  of  silicification  in  so  much  rock 
and  so  many  calcareous  structures  hosts  of  sponges  or  their  like 
must  have  been  destroyed,  of   which  we  can   see   only  some 
remnants.     This  would  probably  offer  no  difficulty,  but  I  leave  to 
others    better  acquainted   with   living  growths  to   make   more 
definite  statement.:^ 

Thus,  finally,  if  we  try  to  summarise  the  history  of  cherts,  it  is 
clearly  somewhat  various  in  different  rocks.  Some,  like  the 
Pennsylvanian  oolite,  might  be  direct  deposits  of  hot  springs, 
although  even  then  the  action  of  lowly  Algae  may  have  caused 
the  extraction  of  silica  from  the  waters  if  the  conditions  were  like 
those  described  by  Mr.  \Veed§  In  K^me  cherts  it  is  possible 
that  the  silica  from  the  sea  of  the  period  may  have  been  directly 
deposited  within  the  ooze,  but  positive  evidence  for  this  view 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain,  and  I  can  record  none  in  these 
Portlandian  cherts.  Often  limestone  strata  accumulated,  with 
siliceous  organisms  more  or  less  numerous  and  perhaps  locally 
distributed.  In  the  molecular  changes  afterwards  going  on  in 
the  rocks,  infiltrating  water  removed  the  soluble  carbonate,  and 
substituted,  in  patches  or  layers,  the  silica  previously  occurring 


*  Dr.  Hinde  records  amoag  fetsU  tpongct  only  some  Tertiary  spicules,  in  which  the 
aOica  is  similar  to  dut  in  recent  spoogeSp  In  being  in  colloid  condition  and  beautifully 
dear  like  perfect  ^Mts.—"  Brttisb  Fossil  Sponges,'^  Part  I.  p.  u- 

t  See  mnis,  p.  75. 

:  Cf.  Trmns.  G0OI,  Soc„  rol,  vl.  Part  I.,  snd  ser.  1840,  note  p.  191.  Dr.  Bowerbank 
<iescrfDes  their  habit  ..."  to  unite  and  form  vast  masses,  which  spread  over  a  great 
extent  oi  sarfaice.'* 

S  GeoL  Survey  L'.S^9Ch  Annual  Report.  iS87-«.  p.  650. 
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in  the  material  around.  The  accretion  of  this  towards  centres  or 
areas  formed  the  cherts  which  help  so  markedly  to  build  up  the 
scenery  of  the  present  earth. 


DESCRIPTION    OF    PLATES    XIV   AND    XV. 

The  specimens  have  been  taken  from  the  Portland  Beds  except  that 

represented  in  Fig.  8. 

Photographs  of  micro-sections.    (Magnification  about  30  diameters  in 

Figs.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5  ;  and  about  50  diameters  in  Figs.  6,  7,  8.) 

Fig.  I  (X  30). — Partly  silicified  Oolite  from  Portland  Bill.  The  ground 
mass  is  silicified.  The  calcareous  oolite  grains  have  become  indented  at 
the  margin  through  silicification  at  the  exterior.  Occasionally  a 
chalcedonic  granule  is  included,  and  in  one  grain  (the  lower  on  the  right 
hand  side)  comparatively  clear  dolomite  is  formed  along  apparent  cracks. 

Fig.  2  (x  30). — Chert  around  nodule  from  Tillywhin,  completely  silicified, 
exhibits  the  faint  outlines  of  former  oolite  grains.  Tne  ground  mass 
contains  numerous  circular  sections  of  small  sponge  spicules. 

Fig.  3  (X  30). — Junction  of  Limestone  and  chert  from  quarry  at  Easton,  Isle 
of  Portland.  On  the  left  is  the  Oolitic  Limestone  which  contains  sparse 
granules  of  chalcedony.  The  chert  to  the  right  encloses  a  residual 
fragment  of  crystalline  calcite  crossed  by  cleavage  lines,  and  (below  this 
in  the  illustration)  the  calcareous  centre  of  one  oolite  grain.  The  others 
which  are  completely  silicified  are  only  faintly  visible. 

Fig.  4  (X  30).— Chert  band,  Winspit.  Isle  of  Purbeck.  A  tcansverse  section 
of  a  Serpula,  partly  silicified,  occurs  within  a  completely  silicified  ground 
mass  The  chalcedony  replacing  the  Serpula  wall  forms  several 
spherulitic  groups  ;  one  black  cross  is  seen  in  the  illustration  above  the 
central  tube,  one  below,  and  two  to  the  left  of  it. 

Fig.  5  (X  30). — Chert  (with  included  shell)  from  west  of  Tisbury,  all 
completely  silicified.  The  chalcedony  along  the  margin  of  the  shell 
section  exhibits  radial  structure,  and  spherulitic  along  the  centre. 
Coarser  spherulitic  aggregates  occur  within  the  space  partly  enclosed  by 
the  curve  of  the  shell. 

Fig.  6  (X  50). — Chert  nodule  from  Winspit  completely  silicified.  (Elsewhere 
in  the  slice,  parts  of  Serpuloe  occur  like  that  in  Fie.  4.)  The  large 
sponge  spicule  (probably  Gfodites)  exhibits  a  wall  of  coarser  granular 
cnalcedony  and  a  canal  filled  with  finer-grained  deposit.  The  sections  of 
smaller  spicules  crowded  in  the  ground  mass  are  less  distinct. 

Fig.  7(X  50). — Chert  nodule  from  Tillywhin.  This  slice  taken  from  the 
margin  of  the  nodule  (close  to  the  Limestone)  shows  crowded  sponee 
spicules  in  longitudinal,  transverse,  and  oblique  sections  (probably 
t'achaitrella  antiqua),  A  little  calcite  or  dolomite  occurs  in  the  centre  of 
some  spicules  and  fringing  their  outer  margin. 

Fig.  8(X  50). — Oolitic  Limestone  partly  silicified  from  inferior  Oolite  near 
Frome.  Oolitic  grains,  showmg  concentric  and  occasionally  radial 
structure,  include  single  chalcedonic  granules  formed  along  concentric 
zones,  or  aggregated  in  the  centre.  A  mosaic  mainly  of  dolomite  occurs 
between  the  oolite  grains. 
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XIST  OF  FISH  TEETH  FROM   THE  BAGSHOT 
SANDS  (LONDON  BASIN). 

By  a.  K.  COOMaRASWAMY.  B.St ,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 
(Rtad  December  5th,  1902,) 

1HAVE  thought  it  worih  while  to  collect  together  the 
various  records  of  the  fish  teeth  which,  especially  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  have  been  found  in  the  Bagshot  Sands  of  the 
London  Basin.  I  am  further  able  to  include  a  small  list  from  a 
new  locality  near  Brookwood,  viz.,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south-east  of  the  first  railway  bridge  east  of  Brookwood  Station. 
A  deep  drainage  trench,  which  runs  in  a  S.W.  and  N.E.  direction, 
has  cut  into  the  middle  Bagshot  greensand  bed.  The  trench  is 
not  new  but  has  been  cleared  out  within  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
the  rain  washed  heaps  of  greensand,  though  very  limited  in 
extent,  have  yielded  a  fair  number  of  teeih,  for  one  of  which  this 
is  the  only  Bagshot  locality.  The  trench  starts  about  55  >ards 
from  the  road  and  maintains  a  perfectly  straight  course  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ;  for  about  two-thirds  of  this  distance  the  green- 
sand bed  is  seen,  but  beyond  this  point  the  light-coloured  sandy 
clays  which  underlie  it  are  exposed.  A  few  chips  of  lignite  weie 
found  on  the  bank  near  the  junction.  The  beds  thus  correspond 
closely  to  those  of  the  Goldsworth  cutting. 

The  greensand  bed  has  also  been  exposed  this  year  on 
Worplesdon  Common,  in  a  temporary  trench  running  along  the 
track  bordering  the  common,  SW.  and  S.  of  Jordan  Hill.  The 
greensand  was  seen  in  the  trench  just  east  of  the  pond  ;  it  is 
probably  responsible  for  the  bog  which  also  occurs  there.  No 
teeth  were  found.  The  greensand  no  doubt  occurs  at  a  corre- 
sponding level  on  the  farther  side  of  Jordan  Hill. 

The  presence  of  the  bed  can  he  traced  at  many  other  points 
in  the  neii^hbourhood  of  Brookwood  and  Woking. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Smith  Woodward  for  kindly  determining 
my  own  specimens  ;  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum 
collection  at  South  Kensington. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  list  of  London   Basin  Middle 
Bagshot  fish  remains.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  number 
of  Prestwich's  records  are  confirmed.     Probably   many  of   the 
naps  will  be  filled  by  more  extensive  collecting. 
Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  2,  1903.] 
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Carckarodon  ktUrsdtm,  Ag 
CarcAarodoM  sp.     .. 
Odontaspis  macrota^  Ag. 
Odontaspis  tlegunsy  Ag. 
Odontaspis  cuspidata^  Ag 
Odontaspis  acutistima^  Ag 
Lamn*t  Viftanti  Winkl. 
Lammisp^ 

Galtoctrdo  minor ^  Ag. 
GaUocirdd  latidens,  Ag. 
Gultoctrdo  sp. 
Otodus  trigonalis^  Jack 
Otodus  obliquus^  Ag. 
Myliohaiis  sp. 
Actohatis  sp. 

Cociorhynckus  rectus,  Ag, 
Edapkodon  Bucklandi,  Ag 
Edaphodon  Uptognathtis^  Ag 
Vertilrai 


•  And  one  spine.  t  A  spine.  J  Determined  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton. 

§  Determined  by  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward. 

Prestwich's  Collection  appears  to  have  been  lost ;  the  identifications 
on  his  own  authority. 


ON  THE  ZONES  OF  THE  UPPER  CHALK  IN 
SUFFOLK. 

Br  A.  J.  JUKES  BROWNE.  B.A..  F.G.S. 

[PLATE  XVI.] 

(Ruul  March  6th,  1903.) 

INTRODUCTION. 

HAVING  recently  been  engaged  on  the  preparation  of  a 
volume  on  the  Upper  Chalk  of  England  for  the  Geological 
Survey,  I  was  struck  by  the  very  small  amount  of  information 
about  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Suffolk  which  was  at  my  command. 
This  lack  of  information  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  surface  of  the  Chalk  is  for  the  most  part  entirely  concealed  by 
a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  Glacial  deposits,  and  is  only  exposed 
in  some  of  the  valleys,  and  over  small  areas  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  county.  It  is,  however,  more  largely  due  to  the  lack 
of  interest  in  the  Chalk  and  its  fossils  displayed  by  all  geologists, 
both  amateur  and  professional,  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  geological  investigation  of  the  county.  The  only  two  towns 
actually  within  the  area,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  Sudbury,  are 
small,  and  though  there  is  a  Scientific  Society  at  Ipswich,  its 
members  have  not  until  lately  paid  much  attention  to  the  Chalk, 
nor  is  there  any  collection  of  Chalk  fossils  in  the  Ipswich 
Museum. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  moreover,  that  the  officers  of  the 
Geological  Survey  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  their  opportunities 
of  obtaining  fossils  from  the  numerous  exposures  which  do  exist. 
The  whole  of  Suffolk  has  been  geologically  surveyed  and  explana- 
tions of  all  the  maps  have  been  issued,  and  yet  only  one  of  them 
contains  a  list  of  fossils  from  exposures  in  the  Upper  Chalk. 
This  exception  is  "The  Geology  of  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Stowmarket,"  by  Messrs.  Whi taker,  Bennett,  and  Blake  (1881). 

The  consequence  of  this  universal  neglect  was  that  I  found 
myself  without  any  information  that  would  enable  me  to  zonify 
the  Upper  Chalk  of  Suffolk,  or  even  to  identify  the  existence 
of  any  zone  except  that  of  Actinocamax  quadratus^  which  seemed 
to  be  indicated  in  the  memoir  above  mentioned,  and  even  that 
was  somewhat  uncertain. 

At  the  same  time  it  appeared  to  me  that  materials  for 
establishing  the  existence  of  the  other  zones  ought  to  be 
obtainable  without  much  difficulty,  and  that  the  zone  of  Holaster 
planus  should  be  traceable  northwards  at  least  as  far  as  the  valley 
of  the  river  Lark,  if  not  as  far  as  the  Brandon  river.  I  therefore 
endeavoured  to  interest  some  friends  residing  in  or  near  Suffolk 
Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  2,  1903.]  7 
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in  this  matter,  and  asked  their  assistance  in  the  necessary  search 
for  fossils.  That  I  am  now  able  to  offer  some  definite  statements 
about  the  zones  of  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Suffolk  is  entirely  due  to 
the  kind  co-operation  and  activity  of  my  correspondents.  My 
thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  H.  Woods  of  Cambridge,  the 
Rev.  E.  Hill  of  Cockfield,  Dr.  Holden  of  Sudbury,  and  Mr.  G. 
H.  Hewetson  of  Ipswich,  who  have  visited  such  chalk-pits  as 
they  could  reach,  and  have  sent  me  the  fossils  which  they  were 
able  to  obtain.  I  have  also  to  thank  Dr.  Wheelton  Hind,  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  who  sent  for  my  inspection  a  small  collection 
which  he  had  obtained  some  years  ago  from  a  quarry  at 
Pakenham,  near  Ixworth.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
materials  for  this  paper  have  been  obtained  entirely  by  the 
gentlemen  above  mentioned,  that  I  have  only  acted  as  palseonto- 
gist  and  as  compiler  of  the  notes  with  which  they  have  furnished 
me. 


STRATIGRAPHY. 

Zone  of  Holaster  planus. — This  zone,  where  the  Chalk- 
Rock  is  developed,  has  that  rock  at  its  base,  and  is  now  regarded  as 
the  lowest  member  of  the  Upper  Chalk  in  England.  It  appears 
to  enter  Suffolk  a  little  west  of  Dalham.  Mr.  H.  Woods  has 
found  the  Chalk-Rock  well  exposed  in  a  quarry  at  Wood  Ditton 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  higher  beds,  consisting  of  firm,  white 
chalk  with  flints,  in  a  quarry  half-a-mile  north  of  Chieveley, 
whence  he  obtained  Micraster  cor-bovis  and  M,  pracursor.  The 
Chalk-Rock  he  found  again  in  a  pit  about  a  quarter-of-a-mile 
west  of  Upper  Higham  (in  Suffolk) ;  while  the  upper  beds  he 
recognised  in  the  railway-cutting  east  of  Higham  Station,  and  in 
an  adjacent  pit  by  the  main  road  to  Bury ;  from  these  exposures 
Mr.  Woods  obtained  Holaster  placenta  and  some  Micrasters 
which  were  sent  to  Dr.  Rowe,  who  considers  them  to  be  forms 
characteristic  of  the  upper  part  of  the  zone  of  Holaster  planus. 

From  Higham  the  outcrop  of  the  zone  probably  passes  north- 
eastward to  the  valley  of  the  Lark  near  Lackford,  but  no  one  has 
yet  explored  that  district,  nor  is  its  further  course  yet  known,  but 
it  must  pass  to  the  east  of  Icklingham  and  thence  northward  to, 
or  a  little  east  of,  Wangford. 

Zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium. — Thiszone  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  recognised  between  Buckinghamshire  and  Nor- 
folk, though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  continuity.  Quarries 
and  cuttings  are  not  lacking  in  places  where  the  zone  is  likely  to 
be  exposed  in  the  counties  of  Hertford,  Essex,  and  Suffolk,  but 
they  have  not  yet  received  special  attention,  and  few  fossils  from 
them  have  come  into  the  hands  of  zonal  experts.  This  zone, 
moreover,   is  not  a  well-marked    one ;    it  has   no  lithological 
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peculiarity,  and  its  fauna  differs  little  from  that  of  Holaster 
planus^  though  Dr.  Rowe  has  shown  that  where  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Mtcrasters  can  be  collected  it  can  be  recognised  by  their 
varietal  characters. 

Its  outcrop  probably  enters  Suffolk  near  Lidgate,  arid 
should  be  looked  for  near  the  villages  of  Ouseden,  Denham, 
Great  and  Little  Saxham,  Risby,  and  Hengrave. 

Mr.  H.  Woods  visited  the  Parkhouse  chalk-pit,  north  of 
Lidgate,  in  1899,  ^^^  found  an  exposure  of— 

Feet. 

Well-bedded  chalk  with  flints  about     18 

Laver    of    continuous   tabular  flint   (i  to   2   inches) 
Soft-jointed  chalk   with  many   flints   and    fragments 

oi  Inoceramus 9 

This  chalk  probably  belongs  to  the  zone  of  M.  cor-testu- 
dinarium^  though  the  only  fossils  found  were  an  Inoceramus  and  a 
cnished  Terebratula, 

Mr.  Woods  has  also  examined  a  small  pit  south-east  of  "  Great 
Plantation,"  near  Little  Saxham,  and  writes  that  it  shows  about 
14  feet  of  soft,  white  chalk  with  a  few  flints ;  it  contains  many 
fragments  (often  large)  of  Inoceramus  and  spines  of  Cidaris 
clavigera.  Although  these  fossils  are  not  enough  to  determine 
the  zone,  it  is  a  fact  that  C  clavigera  is  especially  abundant  in  the 
zone  of  M,  cor-testudinarium  throughout  the  southern  counties 
from  Devon  to  Sussex,  and  that  fragments  of  Inoceramus  involutus 
and  other  large  species  are  also  common  in  it. 

The  chalk  near  Brandon,  which  was  formerly  so  largely 
quarried  to  obtain  flints  for  the  making  of  gun-Rints,  must  belong 
either  to  this  zone  or  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  J/,  cor-anguinum 
zone.  No  fossils  except  Echinocorys  scutatus  have  yet  been 
recorded  from  it. 

Zone  of  Micraster  cor-anguinum. — This  zone  underlies 
the  north  of  E^sex  to  the  east  of  Saffron  Walden,  and  passes  into 
Suffolk  by  Haverhill,  Clare  and  Long  Melford,  but  exposures  are 
few  and  small  owing  to  the  prevalent  mantle  of  Glacial  drift. 
Towards  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  however,  this  mantle  has  been 
partially  removed,  and  tracts  of  bare  chalk  appear  in  which 
quarries  have  been  opened  here  and  there.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  recently  that  fossils  from  any  of  them  came  into  my  hands. 
Last  summer  the  Rev.  E.  Hill,  acting  on  a  suggestion  from  me, 
visited  a  quarry  at  Bury  (south-west  of  the  town),  and  obtained 
fossils  which  proved  the  chalk  of  Bury  to  belong  to  the 
cor-anguinum  zone. 

Mr.  Hill  informs  me  that  the  quarry  is  about  35  ft.  deep,  the 
lower  20  ft  being  without  flints  and  the  upper  part  containing 
two  layers  of  flints  and  a  few  scattered  flints.  The  following  were 
the  fossils  obtained : — 


\ 
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Echinocorys  scuta f us,  Leske.  Thecidium  Wetherelii, 

Micraster  cor-angutnumy  Leske.  Ostrea  vesicularis.  Sow. 

„  „  var.  Plicatula  sigillina,  Woodw. 

Terebratula  semiglobosay  Sow.  Serpula  sp. 

The  echinoderms  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Rowe,  who  informs 
me  that  they  belong  to  varieties  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  zone  of  M,  cor-anguinum.  Some  of  the 
Micrasters  are  short,  gibbous  and  conical,  strongly  resembling 
Epiaster  gibbus,  except  that  they  possess  a  subanal  fasciole.  Dr. 
Rowe  regards  these  as  merely  a  variety  of  M.  cor-anguinum, 
but  M.  Lambert  includes  them  in  his  M,  senonensis,  a  species 
based  on  the  forms  without  a  fasciole,  and  generally  known  as 
Epiaster gibbus  ( Wright,  non  Lam,), 

Dr.  Wheelton  Hind,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  has  kindly  allowed 
me  to  examine  some  fossils  which  he  obtained  some  years  ago 
from  a  chalk  pit  at  Pakenham,  a  village  4^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bur}'. 
Among  these  I  identified  the  following  species,  which  show  that 
this  locality  comes  within  the  same  zone : — 

Echinocorys  scutatus,  Leske.  Spondylus  spinosus.  Sow. 

Micraster  cor-anguinum,  Leske.  '   „         iatus,  Sow. 

Epiaster  gibbus,  Wright.  Plicatula  sigillina,  Woodw. 

Galerites  albogalerus,  Leske.  Thecidium  Wetherelli, 

About  i^  miles  N.E.  of  Pakenham,  and  the  same  distance 
S.E.  of  Ixworth,  is  a  quarry  which  Mr.  Hill  last  visited,  and  of 
which  he  gives  me  the  following  account : — "  This  is  an  extensive 
but  shallow  excavation,  usually  only  10  feet  deep,  but  sometimes 
worked  to  14  feet ;  from  it  caves  are  tunnelled  into  the  chalk, 
and  one  of  these  is  30  feet  in  length.  The  chalk  is  very  white 
and  soft,  and  there  are  a  few  flints  scattered  irregularly  through 
it,  with  a  layer  of  flints  about  10  feet  from  the  surface,  some  of 
the  latter  being  large  and  up  to  2  feet  in  length."  Mr.  Hill  found 
a  few  fossils,  but  the  Echinoderms  are  much  crushed,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Rowe  for  assistance  in  their  determination. 
They  appear  to  be 

Micraster  cor-anguinum,  Leske,  Ostrea  vesicularis.  Sow., 

Galerites  albogalerus^  (Young),  /«^7r(?/-fl!wi/j  (fragments), 

Cidaris  sceptrifera,  Mant,  Kingena  lima,  Defr., 

Scalpellum  maximum,  Darw.,  Ventriculites  radiatus,MajiX. 

This  chalk  probably  belongs  to  the  highest  part  of  the  zone. 

The  chalk  of  Thetford  is  known  to  belong  to  the  zone  of  M. 
cor-anguinum,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lower  part  of 
this  zone  comes  in  between  Thetford  and  Brandon,  but  no  one 
has  yet  explored  that  area  for  fossils. 

Zone  of  Marsupites.  Thanks  to  the  kind  assistance  of  Dr. 
Holden  and  Rev.  E.  Hill,  the  existence  and  location  of  this  zone 
has  been  ascertained    in    the    South   of   Suffolk.      Plates    of 
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Uintacrinus  have  not  yet  been  found,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  chalk  which  is  quarried  at  Sudbury  belongs  to 
the  band  or  sub-zone  which  is  characterised  by  this  genus. 
There  are  several  large  quarries  here,  exposing  soft  white  chalk 
with  very  few  flints.  One  of  them  to  the  north-east  of  the  town 
is  worked  to  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  from  this  Dr.  Holden 
obtained  some  fossils  which  he  sent  to  me.  The  species  proved 
to  be  the  following  : 

Lamna  appendiculata^  Ag.,  Ostrea  vesicuiarts^  Sow., 
Oxyrhina  sp.^  „     semiplana^ 

AcHnocamax  granulatus^  Blaino.,  Pecten  cretosus^  Defr., 

„         vtrus^  Miller,  Lima  Hoperi^  Sow. 

Noticing  that  the  specimen  of  Act,  granulatus  was  granulated, 
but  somewhat  feebly  and  scantily,  I  sent  it  and  the  Act.  verus  to 
Dr.  Rowe,  who  has  recently  made  a  study  of  these  and  the  other 
species  of  the  genus,  asking  him  if  their  characters  suggested  a 
definite  zonal  horizon.  He  replies:  "The  example  of  A, 
granulatus  in  no  way  suggests  the  zone  of  M,  cor-anguinum^  for  I 
have  yet  to  see  an  Actinocamax  with  granulated  guard  from  this 
zone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scanty  granulation  resembles  that 
on  specimens  from  the  zone  of  Marsupites^  though  few  have  yet 
been  found  in  the  Uintacrinus  band.  A,  verus^  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  common  fossil  in  the  Uintacrinus  band,  and  the 
example  sent  is  similar  to  those  I  have  from  that  horizon.  You 
will  gather,  therefore,  that  I  consider  your  view  of  Marsupites 
zone,  and  probably  Uintacrinus  band,  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
correct  interpretation." 

This  determination  finds  confirmation  in  the  discovery  of  a 
plate  of  Marsupites  at  Monks  Eleigh,  a  village  about  7  miles  N.E. 
of  Sudbury.  The  quarry  is  one  of  many  visited  by  Mr.  E.  Hill, 
and  among  the  few  fossils  which  he  obtained  from  it  there  was  an 
unmistakable  plate  of  Marsupites  testudinarius,  the  first  that  has 
been  discovered  in  Suffolk.  By  this  the  position  of  the  Marsu- 
pites band  in  the  south  of  Suflblk  is  definitely  located,  and  Mr. 
Hill  sends  me  the  following  particulars  of  the  chalk  pit  from 
which  it  was  obtained  :  "  The  pit  is  in  *  Back  Lane  *  on  the  south 
fide  of  the  brook  ;  it  has  a  face  of  about  8  ft.  high  and  20  ft. 
long,  and  the  chalk  is  soft,  white,  and  damp :  the  only  flints 
visible  were  one  or  two  isolated  nodules."  Fossils  are  scarce, 
and  the  only  organisms  found  beside  the  plate  of  Marsupites 
were  a  small  Ostrea^  fragments  of  Inoceramus  shell,  and  Por<h 
sphara  globularis. 

From  Monks  Eleigh  and  Brent  Eleigh  (near  Lavenham)  the 
outcrop  of  this  zone  probably  runs  northward  by  Preston, 
Brettenham,  Felsham,  and  Elmswell,  but  this  district  is  deeply 
covered  with  Glacial  deposits,  so  that  no  evidence  is  obtainable. 
Further  north,  however,  the  Chalk  Comes  to  the  surface  again  in 
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some  places,  and  has  been  quarried  near  Wattisfield  and  Botes- 
dale.  No  fossils,  however,  have  yet  been  recorded  from  these  pits, 
and  the  only  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  is  that 
published  in  the  "  Geological  Survey  Memoir "  on  the  country 
round  Diss,  Eye,  &c.  (explanation  of  Sheet  50,  N.W.).  The 
chalk  exposed  near  Wattisfield,  Rickinghall,  and  Botesdale  is 
therein  described  as  soft  and  marly  with  few  flints,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  it  will  prove  to  belong  either  to  the  zone  of 
Marsupites  or  to  the  lower  part  of  the  zone  of  Actinocamax 
quadraius. 

Zone  of  Actinocamax  quadratus. — In  the  southeast 
of  England  (Kent  and  Sussex)  the  thickness  of  the  chalk  which 
contains  Marsupites  is  only  from  50  to  60  ft.,  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  much  more  in  Suffolk,  so  that  we  might  look  for  the  over- 
lying zone  to  come  in  not  far  to  the  east  of  Monks  Eleigh.  An 
exposure  presents  itself  about  2  miles  east  of  that  place  and  near 
the  village  of  Nedging ;  from  this  Mr.  Hill  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  a  specimen  of  Actinocamax  granulatus^  which  is  well 
granulated  and  has  a  fairly  deep  alveolus,  thus  resembling  the 
specimens  which  occur  in  the  zone  of  Act,  quadratus,  Mr.  Hill 
tells  me  that  the  pit  is  only  20  ft.  deep,  and  that  no  flints  were 
visible  in  the  exposed  face,  though  a  few  were  lying  on  the  floor : 
no  other  fossils  could  be  found  except  small  fragments  of  shell. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Gipping,  between  Needham  Market  and 
Ipswich,  there  are  several  large  chalk  pits,  all  of  which  are  in  the 
zone  of  Actinocamax  quadratus.  One  of  these  is  a  little  south  of 
Needham  Market,  and  is  known  as  Barking  chalk  pit  The 
following  fossils  were  obtained  from  it  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Blake,  and 
are  recorded  in  the  Survey  Memoir  on  the  "  Neighbourhood  of 
Stowmarket,"  Actinocamax  granulatuSy*  Ostrea  aaitirostus^  Ino- 
ceramus  mytiloides  f    Inoc,  sp,  and  a  Bryozoon. 

Lower  down  the  valley  there  is  a  large  pit  at  Claydon  where 
50  ft.  of  chalk  is  sometimes  shown,  and  Mr.Whitaker  in  the  memoir 
above  cited  has  described  it  as  almost  flintless.  The  only  fossil 
recorded  by  him  was  "  a  small  Ostrea^  as  at  Needham  Market  " 
(probably  O,  amtirostus),  but  Mr.  G.  H.  Hewetson,  of  Ipswich,  has 
sent  me  three  others  for  identification,  which  prove  to  be 
Echinocorys  scutatuSy  Cidaris  himdol  (plate),  and  Coscinopora 
quincunciaiis. 

About  two  miles  further  south  at  Bramford  is  another  quarry 
from  which  a  larger  number  of  fossils  have  been  obtained.  Mr. 
Hewetson  informs  me  that  the  pit  is  a  large  one,  and  on  its 
eastern  side  presents  a  face  of  about  130  feet  in  height ;  the 
chalk  is  white,  where  not  stained  yellow  by  infiltrated  oxide  of 
iron,  it  is  soft  but  firm,  and  without  flints  except  for  one  layer 
of  flint-nodules  about  no  feet  from  the  surface.     The  fossils 

*  Recorded  as  Btl,  quadrataf  but  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  informs  me  that  the  specimen  is 
an  Act.  granuiatus. 
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which  have  been  obtained  from  this  quarry  by  the  members  of 
the  Ipswich  Scientific  Society  were  sent  to  me  for  identification, 
and  included  the  following  species  : 

Lamna  appendiculata^  Ag.,  Spondylus  laius^  Sow., 

BeUmnittlla  lanceolata^  Blainv,  Inoceramus  (fragment), 

Actinocamax granuiatus^^]SL\nw^  Serpula^  sp., 

Ostrea  curvirostris^  Nilss,  Echinocorys  scutatuSy  Leske, 

„       normaniana^  d'Orb.,  Offaster piiuia.  Lam., 

„       vesicularisy  Sow.,  Calosmilia  granulata^  Dune. 

This  assemblage  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  chalk  of 
Bramford  belongs  to  the  zone  of  Act,  quadratus. 

Zone  of  Belemnitella  mucronata. — This  zone  has  not 
yet  been  recognised  in  Suffolk.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
underlies  the  Eocene  deposits  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  it  comes  near  the  surface  to  the  north 
of  Ipswich  and  to  the  east  of  Debenham,  by  Otley,  the  Sohams, 
and  Southolt.  Owing,  however,  to  the  covering  of  Drift,  the 
only  locality  where  chalk  is  actually  exposed  in  this  area  is  near 
Earl  Soham,  where  one  or  two  old  chalk-pits  were  noticed  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dalton.^  A  search  in  these  old  pits,  and  in  chalk 
brought  up  from  wells  sunk  in  that  neighbourhood,  might  furnish 
proof  of  the  existence  of  this  zone. 

Conclusions. — The  observations  and  fossils  above  recorded 
fall  far  short  of  being  a  complete  account  of  the  zones  of  the 
Upper  Chalk  in  Suffolk,  for  they  include  but  little  information 
about  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  They  are,  however, 
sufficient  to  establish  the  usual  sequence  of  zones  in  the  southern 
part  from  that  of  Holaster planus  to  an  horizon  that  must  be  high 
up  in  that  of  Act,  quadratus. 

Moreover,  they  demonstrate  another  important  fact,  namely, 
the  complete  unconformity  of  the  Eocene  to  the  Chalk. 
Between  Bishops  Stortford  and  Ipswich,  the  boundary  of  the 
Reading  Beds,  as  drawn  on  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  is 
roughly  east  and  west,  more  accurately  about  E.  20  N.  by 
W.  20  S.,  while  the  zones  of  the  Upper  Chalk  appear  to  run 
nearly  north  and  south  (see  map,  PI.  xvi).  We  know  that  such  is 
the  direction  of  their  strike  in  Norfolk,  and  in  all  probability  it  is 
continued  southward  through  the  greater  part  of  Suffolk,  only 
changing  to  a  S.W.  direction  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
county. 

From  the  position  of  the  zone  of  Marsupites  at  Sudbury  and 
Monks  Eleigh,  and  from  the  coming  in  of  the  A.  quadratus  zone 
further  east,  it  is  clear  that  these  zones  emerge  in  this  neighbour- 
hood from  beneath  the  transgressive  Eocene  boundary,  and  they 

•  Sec  "The  Geology  of  the  Country  rotind  Aldborougb,  FramliDgham,  etc.,"  Uem, 
Gid.  Survey,  1886,  p.  3. 
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must  thence  pursue  a  northerly  course  in  order  to  meet  the 
southward  continuation  of  their  known  outcrops  in  Norfolk. 

I  have  therefore  ventured  to  show  the  probable  courses  of  the 
zones  of  the  Upper  Chalk  on  the  accompanying  map  (PL  xvi), 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  evidence  is  at  present  too 
scanty  for  this  to  be  regarded  as  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
zones :  it  is  only  a  sketch  map,  designed  to  show  the  general 
course  which  I  believe  them  to  take,  and  to  bring  out  the  fact  of 
thegreat  break  andunconformity  between  theChalkand  the  Eocene. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fossils  which  have  been  obtained 
by  my  correspondents  from  the  chalk  pits  mentioned  in  this  paper. 
I  have  included  the  fossils  from  pits  in  the  zone  of  Hoiaster  planus^ 
which  are  really  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  have  distinguishcxl  them 
by  the  letter  c,  while  s  indicates  those  which  have  been  found  in 
Suffolk.  Though  the  column  assigned  to  the  zone  of  Af. 
cor-testudinariutn  contains  only  two  entries,  it  will  serve  to  show 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  where  further  exploration 
is  specially  required. 
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G.  Chalk  covered  by  Tertiary  Beds. 
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ORDINAJ^    MEETING. 

Friday,  November  yxH,  1902. 

H.  W.  MoNCKTON,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Association : 
William  Chandler  Block,  H.  W.  Cadoox,  Thomas  Davies  Jones. 

The  evening  was  then  devoted  to  a  Conversazione,  and  the 
lo^owmg  \%  a  list  of  the  exhibitors  and  their  exhibits : 

The  Pmsident  :  Specimens  and  Photographs  relating  to  the  Excursions  of 

1902. 
The  DttBCTOR    of   the    Geological    Survey:  New   Colour-Printed 

Geological  Maps  recently  published  by  the  Geological  Survey. 
Dr.  G.  Abbott  .*  Concretions  from  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  Sunderland, 

and  flint  implements  from  Tunbridge  Wells. 
HfNRr  Bassett,  B.Sc.  :  Fossils  from  the  Oldhaven  Beds  at  Sundridge  Park 
Tunnel,  Kent,  and  a  small    Ichthyosaurus  from  the  Lower  Lias,  near 
Stratford -on- Avon . 
Miss  Caroline  Birley  :  CreUceous  and  Tertiary  fish  teeth,  etc.,    from 

foreij^n  localities. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Blake,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  :  Examples  of  contortion  in  rocks. 
G.  F.  Brown  :  Chalk  fossils  from  Brighton  and  Merstham  cutting. 
Kkw.  R.  Ashington  Bullen,  B.A.,  F.G.S. :  Polished  slabs  of  Ichthyosaurus 

and  Plesiosaurus  bones  from   Lyme   Regis  ;    polished  flints,  &c.,  from  « 

Southwold  and  Harwich  ;  eoliths  from  Alderbury  and  the  Plateau  terrace 
of  the  West  bank  of  the  Avon,  Hants  ;  teeth  of  EUphas  nuridumalis  and 
associated  eoliths  from  Dewlish  and  Cromer  ;  implements  of  shell  and 
slate,  &c,,  from  Harlvn  Bay  and  Constantine  Island  ;  implements  of  flint 
and  obsidian  from  Mexico,  and  of  quartzite  and  chalcedony  from  Khami 
ruins,  near  Bulawayo  (lent  by  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones) ;  Hygromia 
montwaga^  West,  from  Harl)m  Bay  (Proc.  Malac.  Soc.,  1902,  pp.  185-8). 
G.  E.  Diblky,  F.G.S. :  A  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  variation  in 
Ecfnnoconus  conicus  ;  a  fine  specimen  of  Cidaris  ciavigera  from  Northfleet  ; 
and  other  fossils  from  the  MicrasUr  cor-anguinum^  Holasttr  planus  and 
H.  suh-globosus  zones. 
Robert  Elliott  :  Flint  implements  from  various  countries.  ^ 

Percy    Emary,   F.G.S.  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  A.  B.   F.  Wilson,  of  Geelong, 

Victoria)  :  A  collection  of  Eocene  fossils  from  Victoria. 
A.  S.  FoORD  :  A  series  of  facsimile  models  of  stone  implements,  illustrating  , 

the  methods  of  affixing  handles,  &c.,  based  on  authentic  specimens  in  the  ^ 

museums  of  Europe  and  America. 
James  Francis  :  Specimens  of  geyserite  and  lavas  from  Iceland.  ,'«^ 

J.  W.  Garnham  :  A  series  of  Indian  jade  and  other  carved  oriental  stones.  / 

W.  F.  Gwinnell,  B.Sc,  F.G.S.  :  Jaw  of  a  labyrinthodon  (^Loxomma  almani, 
Huxley)  from  the  Lower  Limestone  Shale,  Gilmerton,  near  Edinburgh  ; 
volcanic  bomb  from   St.  Vincent  ;   rocks  from   North  Wales  ;    Triassic  .^ 

sandstones  showing  wave-ripples,  rain-pittings,  and  sun-cracks  ;  forms  of 
quartz  ;  and  a  new  geological  map  of  the  British  Isles. 
F.  W.  Harmer,  F.G.S.  :  Red  Crag  fossils  (Waltonian)  from  Little  Oakley, 

Suffolk. 
W.   Murton    Holmes  :    Sponges,   echinodermata,     brachiopoda,    bryozoa,  <* 

ostrea,  fish  teeth,  &c.,  from  the  Lower  Greensand  of  Faringdon,  Berks.  \ 

Miss  M.  S.  Johnston  :  Rocks,  photographs,  &c.,  from  New  Zealand.  /  ^ 

Henry    Kidner  :    Specimen  of  asbestos  from  Nant  Francon   Pass,  North 

Wales.  4 

A.  Le  Grand  :  Sections  of  well  borings  at  New  Lodge,  Windsor  Forest,  j^ 

Ingatestone,  and  Ilford  ;  and  several  cores  from  other  borings. 
P.  A.  B,  Martin  :  Eoliths  from  Kent  plateau. 
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F.  W.  RuDLER,  F.G.S. :  Photographs  illustrating  the  volcanic  eruptions  in 
St.  Vincent,  West  Indies,  1902  ;  and  the  great  eruption  of  Etna,  1892. 
(The  photographs  of  St.  Vincent  taken  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  Kin^town.) 

A.  E.  Salter,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. :  Igneous  and  other  erratics  from  the  Drifts  of 
the  Midland  Counties. 

William  Semmons  :  A  series  of  specimens  illustrating  crystal  enclosures — 
moving  bubbles,  foreign  materials,  lines  of  growth,  etc. 

W.  P.  D.  Stebbing,  F.G.S. :  The  Association's  Album  of  photographs. 

F.  Ross  Thomson,  F.G.S. :  Microscopic  slides  of  bryozoa  from  the  Coralline 
Crag,  Sufitolk,  collected  during  the  Long  Excursion. 

John  Thrussell  :  Rocks,  etc,  from  the  Ismnd  of  Arran,  N.6.,  and  specimens 
of  volcanic  dusts. 

S.  H  azzledine  Warren,  F.G.S. :  Rude  palaeolithic  imnlements  approachin&r 
a  "  prepared  core  *'  in  form,  from  the  valley  of  the  Western  Yar,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  from  the  valley  of  the  river  Lea ;  a  Prepared  Core  from 
Pressigny-le-Grand  for  comparison  with  the  precedinc^ ;  Palaeoliduc 
flakes  from  the  Western  Yar,  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  Neolithic  flakes  from 
the  Sussex  Downs,  probably  struck  from  similar  cores. 

E.  Westlake,  F.G.S. :  Eoliths  from  West  Hampshire. 

Gilbert  White:  Human  skull  from  the  Middle  Terrace  Brick-Earth  of 
Swanscombe,  Kent  (?  Pleistocene) ;  and  bones  and  antlers  of  Ctrtms 
from  the  forest  bed. 

W.  H.  WiCKES :  Photograph,  taken  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Tucker  of  Bristol,  of  a 
weathered  slab  of  the  Rhaetic  Bone  Bed  from  Garden  Cliff,  Gloucester- 
shire, with  saurian  and  fish  bones,  teeth,  scales,  and  coprolites — encrusted 
with  iron  pyrites. 
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Friday,  February  6th,  1903. 
H.  W.  MONCKTON,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  H.  Bassett  and  M.  A.  C.  Hinton  were  appointed 
Scrutineers  of  the  ballot. 

The  following  report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1902,  was 
then  read: 

THE  numerical  strength  of  the  Association  on  December  3ist> 
1902,  was  as  follows  : 

Honorary  Members 16 

Ordinary  Members — 

a.  Life  Members  (compounded)                 .  162 

b.  Old  Country  Members  (5s.  Annual  Subscription)  4 

c.  Other  Members  (los.  Annual  Subscription)  416 

Total        ....       598 

This  shows  a  net  increase  of  eighteen  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  figures  for  the  previous  year. 

During  the  year  forty-three  new  members  were  elected. 

The  Council  regret  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Association,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wiltshire. 

It  was  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1858,  that  six  gentlemen  met 
at  the  Working  Men's  College  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  and 
decided  upon  the  name,  The  Geologists'  Association.  Mr. 
Wiltshire  was  one  of  the  six,  and  he  was  almost  the  first 
President,  for  Toulmin  Smith,  who  was  actually  the  first,  and 
presided  at  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting  on  January  nth,  1859, 
resigned  after  a  few  weeks,  and  was  succeeded  by  Professor 
Wiltshire,  who  served  as  President  until  1862. 

In  1 87 1  he  was  again  elected  President,  and  with  the 
exception  of  John  Morris  is  the  only  member  who  has  served 
as  President  for  two  distinct  terms.  His  first  paper  as  a 
geologist,  namely,  that  on  "  The  Red  Chalk  of  England,''  was 
published  by  the  Association  in  1859.  This  paper  was  a 
notable  contribution  to  knowledge,  and  still  remains  of  great 
value.  Professor  Wiltshire  always  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Association,  and  until  quite  recently  was  one 
of  its  Trustees. 
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The  financial  position  of  the  Association  continues  satisfactory. 
The  ordinary  income  in  1902  was  ;f  300  iis.  2d.,  or  about  ^16 
less  than  in  1901.  The  decrease  occurs  under  the  heads  of 
Life  Compositions,  Admission  Fees,  and  Annual  Subscriptions. 
Leaving  out  of  account  the  Life  Compositions — which  must  be 
uncertain  in  amount  from  year  to  year — the  decrease  is  but  a 
little  over  ;f  10,  and  j£6  los.  of  this  falls  under  the  head  of 
Admission  Fees,  so  that  the  whole  decrease  is  really  due  to  a 
falling  off  in  the  payments  from  new  members. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year,  as  shown  in  the  statement,  was 
JC2S2  15s.  I  id.,  which  is  j£4i  6s.  id.  more  than  that  shown  for 
the  previous  year.  The  present  statement,  however,  includes  an 
item  of  ;^27  6s.  5d.  for  printing  in  1901,  and  there  are  now  no 
bills  outstanding  for  1902,  so  that  the  actual  expenditure  in  1902 
was  about  j£i$  less  than  that  for  the  previous  year.  The  balance 
in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  j£gS  5s.  id.  It  would  have 
been  considerably  smaller  but  for  the  generous  contribution  from 
F.  W.  Harmer,  E^q.,  towards  the  cost  of  the  Long  Excursion 
Pamphlet,  and  the  special  donations,  kindly  collected  by 
Dr.  Cullis  towards  the  cost  of  illustrating  the  Auvergne  papers. 
From  the  balance  in  hand  the  Council  have  decided  to  set  apart 
a  sum  of  ;^35 — representing  the  value  of  the  Life  Compositions 
received  during  the  year.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  invest  this 
amount  because,  of  the  money  invested  last  year,  ^£"35  was  set 
apart  as  balance  of  the  Royal  Society's  grant  towards  the  cost  of 
the  parts  of  Dr.  Rowe's  work,  which  are  yet  to  be  published. 
This  ^35  will  now  be  considered  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
investments  of  the  Association  and  the  corresponding  amount  in 
the  current  balance  will  be  available  towards  the  cost  of  the 
further  instalment  of  Dr.  Rowe's  papers,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
issued  in  the  course  of  the  current  year. 

The  Proceedings  for  the  year  have  been  issued  in  three 
parts,  which  complete  the  seventeenth  volume.  They  comprise 
some  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages  of  text,  forty  figures,  and 
nine  plates. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  several  authors 
for  their  communications. 

The  Association  is  also  indebted  to  several  members,  who  by 
subscriptions,  have  rendered  it  possible  to  illustrate  the  numbers 
issued  in  a  more  than  usually  satisfactory  manner.  In  this  con- 
nection Prof.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  Prof.  J.  W.  Carr,  Mr.  A.  K. 
Coomiraswimy,  Lieut.  G.  E.  Coke,  Messrs.  E.  E.  L.  Dixon,  A. 
Farrar,  H.  A.  Hinton,  T.  V.  Holmes,  Dr.  E.  Johnson,  Miss  L. 
Jebb,  Dr.  H.  C.  March,  Messrs.  P.  A.  B.  Martin,  F.  Meeson,  F. 
Nichols,  J.  Parker,  Dr.  E.  W.  Skeats,  Messrs.  E.  W.  Small,  W. 
P.  D.  Stebbing,  F.  Trickett,  and  W.  H.  Whitaker  must  be  men- 
tioned, who  contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  illustrating  the 
Report  of  the  Auvergne  excursion.     To  MM.  J.  Giraud,  Ph. 
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Glangeaud,  and  Pierre  Marty,  thanks  are  due  for  a  large  part  of 
the  text  of  that  Report,  and  for  the  originals  from  which  the 
plates  and  figures  were  prepared.  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong 
and  Prof.  \V.  W.  Watts  are  to  be  thanked  for  the  collotype  plate, 
illustrating  the  Report  of  the  excursion  to  Chamwood  Forest ; 
and  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Harmer  the  members  are  especially  indebted, 
not  only  for  his  "  Sketch  of  the  Later  Tertiary  History  of  East 
Anglia,''  but  also,  as  already  n^entioned,  for  defiraying  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  expenses  involved  in  the  illustration  and 
publication  of  that  most  admirable,  paper. 

The  loan  of  various  blocks  and  the  permission  to  obtain  and 
employ  certain  cliches  are  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Council  of 
the  Geological  Society  and  the  Editors  of  the  '^Geological 
Magazine.*' 

The  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  year  have  been 
numerous  and  valuable,  and  consist  not  only  of  the  usual  series 
of  publications  of  other  societies  and  institutions,  but  also  of 
works  received  from  private  persons  as  gifts  or  in  exchange. 

The  Library  having  now  outgrown  the  accommodation  that 
can  be  given  to  it  at  St  Martin's  Public  Library,  an  increasing 
number  of  books  has  perforce  accumulated  at  Gower  Street, 
where,  under  present  conditions,  they  are  of  restricted  use  to 
members.  In  these  circumstances  the  Council  have  had  much 
pleasure  in  accepting  a  proposal,  made  by  the  authorities  of 
University  College,  that  the  whole  of  the  Association's  Library 
should  be  deposited  at  University  College.  The  Library  will 
there  be  available  to  members  under  very  favourable  conditions, 
and  the  use  of  the  College  Science  Library  will  also  be  granted  to 
members,  certain  privileges  being  given  in  return  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  those  entitled  to  use  the  College  Libraries.  It  is  expected 
that  the  necessary  preparations  at  Gower  Street  will  shortly  be 
completed,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  Library  will  be  available  for 
use  in  a  few  months  from  the  present  time. 

The  conditions  under  which  books  can  be  referred  to  and 
borrowed  by  members  will  be  announced  in  due  time. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  read  at  the  evening 
meetings : 

**  A  Dozen  Years  of  London  Geology,"  being  the  address  of  the  retiring 
President,  W.  Whitakkr,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 

"The  Zones  of  the  White  Chalk  of  the  English  Coast:  III— Devonshire,** 
by  Dr.  A.  W.  RowK,  F.G.S. 

**  On  a  Peculiarity  in  the  Course  of  Certain  Streams  in  the  London  and 
Hamoshire  Basins/*  by  H.  J.  Osborne  White,  F.G.S. 

"Note  on  the  Occurrence  of  Aficrotus  intermedius  in  the  Pleistocene 
Deposits  ofthe  Thames  Valley/'by  Martin  A.  C.HlNTONandGlLBBRT  White. 

"A  Sketch  of  the  Later  Tertiary  History  of  the  Eastern  Portion  of  East 
Anglia,"  by  F.  W.  Harmek,  F.G.S. 

"  On  the  Formation  of  Chert,"  by  Miss  Catherine  A.  Raisin,  D.Sc. 

"A  List  of  the  Fish  Remains  from  the  Middle  Bagshot  Beds  of  the 
London  Basin,"  by  A.  K.  CoomaraswJImy,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 
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Lectures  were  delivered  bv  V  a  ugh  an  Cornish,  D.Sc,  F.G  S., 
F.C.S.,  F.R.G.S  on  "The  Waves  of  Sand  and  Snow"  ;  by  Prof. 
H.  A.  MiERS,  M.A..  F.R.S.,  on  **  Klondike,  its  Geology  and 
Mining  ";  and  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Watts,  M.A.,  Sec.  G.S ,  on  **  The 
Geology  of  Cham  wood  Forest." 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  all  of  these. 

A  well-attended*  Conversazione  was  held  in  November,  and  a 
full  list  of  the  exh">bits*  will  }^  published  in  the  Proceedings. 
Thanks  are  due  tb'thi  Jtian|rt  m£ni!>c;s- jvho  contributed  to  the 
success  of  that  evening.       '  -  -  '     •    -  -- -  / " 

During  the  past  season   the    following*  Mus^uni  .'vhii.s:  ajjd. 
excursions  have  been  successfully  carried  out.  '""**.  /. :  ; 


date. 
March  15,  1902 


Mar.  28  10  April  2 

(Easter) 
.April  12 


April  26 


May  3 
May  10 

May  17  to  20 

(Whitsuntide) 


PLACE. 
Natural     History      Miiseum, 
Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

The  Gower   Peninsula,  South 

Wales 
Zoological  Society*5  Gardens, 

Regent's  Park 
S.E.R.  Main   line   widening, 

Elmstead      Cutting,      and 

Chiselhurst  Caves 
Chesham 
Guildford  and  GoJalming 

Charnwooil  Forest 


May  31  Reading 


June  7  Headington,    Shotover,     and 

Wheatlcy 

June  14.  Brockham,  Reigate,  and  Red- 

hill 

June  21  Kintbury,  Inkpen,  and  Wood- 

hay 
July  5  Ayot  and  Welwyn 


July  12  Frindsbury  and  Upnor 

July  26  to  Aug.  4       Suffolk  and  Norfolk 

(Long  Excursion) 
October  4  S.  E.  R.  Main  Line  Widening 

(Elmstead  Cutting) 


DIRECTORS. 

Dr.  Arthur  Smith  Wood- 
ward, F.R.S.,  and  Col. 
C.  K.  Bushe,  F.G.S. 

R.  H.  Tiddeman,  M.A., 

TJ     /"     C 

F.     E.'    Beddard,    .MA., 

F  R  S 
T.  V.'  Holmes,    F.G.S., 

and     C.    W.    Osman, 

A.M.I  C.E. 
Upficld  Green,  F.G.S. 
A.     K.    Coomdraswamy, 

B.Sc,  F.G  S. 
Prof.      W.     W.     Watts, 

M.A..    Sec.  G.S.,    and 

C.     Fox      Strangways, 

F  r*  s 

O.  A.Sh.uhsole,  F.G.S., 

andW.Whitakcr.B.A., 

K  R  S 
Rev.  j.  V.  Blake,  xM.A.. 

FGS. 
W.      P.      D.     Stcbhing, 

F  G.S  ,  and  W.  Whii- 

aker,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 
H.    J.    Osborne   White, 

F.G.S. 
J.     Hopkinson.     F.G.^., 

A.Insi.C.H.,  and  A.  H. 

Salter,  B  Sc,  F.G.S. 
W.Whitaker.B  A..F.R.S., 

and  C.  Bird,  B.A.,F.G.S. 
W.  Whitakcr,  B.A.,  and 

F.  W.  Harn.er,  F.G.S. 
T.    V.    Holmes,    F.G.S., 

and    C.     W.     Osman, 

A.M.I.C.E. 


In  spite  of  the  unseasonable  weather  on  many  of  the  above 
dates,  the  average  attendance  has  been  very  good,  and  on  only 
three  occasions  (May  3rd,  June  21st,  and  July  12th)  did  the 
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number  of  members  present  fall  below  that  requisite  to  obtain 
reduced  railway  fares.  The  loss  to  the  Association  through  the 
laking  of  cheap  tickets  irrespective  of  the  number  of  the  pariy 
on  the  above  three  occasions  amounted  to  the  inconsiderable  sum 
of  I  OS.  i^d.  Detailed  reports  of  the  excursions  in  1902  will  be 
found  in  Parts  7,  8,  9,  and  10  of  Vol.  xvii.  of  the  Proceedings. 
Thanks  are  due  to  the  Directors  of  the  Excursions,  and  also 
to  the  following  for  assistance  and  hospitakly  :.  Mr.  Walter  Collins 
and  Mi>.s  Talbot,  in  Glamorganshire ;  -Mrs.  -P^irry  Herrick,  Mr. 
R.  F.  Martin,  Lieu:.*  Gcik-e,  :Xl^.  tH.*  Rbechling,  the  Managers 
NewhiM-sf' and 'AVhitwick- Granite  Co.,  the  Secretary  Leicester 
\yateMi0tk5,'-  M'essrs.  Hodson,  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Everard,  the 
.Cotmiess  ot  Stamford,  Mrs.  Heygate,  and  Messrs.  W.  T.  Tucker, 
Edwin  de  Lisle,  and  H.  A.  Payne,  in  Leicestershire ;  Messis.  F. 
Mitchell  and  —  Mitchell,  at  Guildford  ;  the  Managers  of  the 
Waterloo  and  Norcot  Brick-kilns,  and  Mr.  E,  J.  S.  Jesse,  at 
Reading ;  Mrs.  Kay,  Fedley  House,  Burford  Bridge ;  Sir  Cuth- 
bert  Quilier  at  Bawdsey ;  Mr.  A.  H.  E.  Wood,  at  Sudboume 
Park ;  and  Mr.  Ford,  for  hospitality  at  Trimingham,  Norfolk. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  ihe  following  sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey  Map  of 
England  and  Wales  : — Sheets  37,  66  s.w.,  66  s.e.,  67  n.,  67  s., 
68  e.,  123  Solid,  123  Drift,  and  314. 

The  management  and  arrangement  of  the  excursions  of  the 
Association  during  the  past  year  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
following  Committee : — Messrs.  Coomdraswaniy,  H.  Bassett, 
E.  P.  Ridley,  Dr.  E.  W.  Skeats,  A.  E.  Salter,  W.  P.  D.  Stebbing, 
A.  C.  Young,  with  Miss  Foley  as  Secretary  for  Excursions. 
Messrs.  Coomdraswdmy  and  A.  C.  Young  havmg  signified  their 
wish  to  resign,  the  Council  on  December  5th,  1902,  elected 
Messrs.  H.  Kidner  and  Cj.  W.  Young  as  new  members  of  the 
Excursion  Committee,  which  therefore  was  constituted  as 
follows:— Messrs.  H.  Bassett,  H.  Kidner,  E.  P.  Ridley,  A.  E. 
Salter,  E.  W.  Skeats,  W.  P.  D.  Stebbing,  (;.  W.  Young,  and  Miss 
Foley  (Secretary  for  Excursions).  It  is  recommended  that  the 
appointment  of  this  Committee  be  confirmed  as  soon  as  the 
new  Council  meets. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Council  of  University  College  for  the 
facilities  they  continue  to  offer  the  Association  in  the  use  of 
rooms  for  their  meetings. 

The  changes  in  the  House  List  are  not  considerable.  Mr. 
J.  J.  H.  Teall  now  retires  from  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  from  the 
Council  ;  Dr.  C.  G.  Cullis  retires  from  the  Editorship;  and  Mr. 
A.  K.  Coomaraswiimy,  Dr.  E.  Johnson,  Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard,  and 
Mr.  Bedford  McNeill  retire  from  the  Council.  Thanks  are  due 
to  all  of  these  for  the  assistance  they  have  rendered  in  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  the  Association,  and  especially  to  Dr.  Cullis, 
who  has  carried  out  the  difficult  task  of  editing  the  Proceedings 
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during  the  past  two  years,  and  who,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
Editor,  has  written  a  considerable  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
Auvergne  excursion. 

The  names  of  those  suggested  by  the  Council  to  fill  the  vacant 
offices  will  be  found  on  the  ballot  paper. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Atkinson,  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
Slade,  the  Report  was  adopted  as  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Association. 

The  scrutineers  reported  that  the  following  were  duly  elected 
as  Officers  and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President  : 
H.  W.  Monckion,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

Vice-Presidents  : 


R.  S.  Herries,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

C.  Davies  Shcrborn,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 


W.  Whitakcr,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 
A.  Smith  Woodward,  LL.U.,  F.L.S., 
F.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 


Treasurer  : 
R.  Holland. 


Percy  Emary,  F.G.S. 


Secretakies  : 

I     Miss  xMary  C.  Foley,  B.Sc. 

Editor  : 
r.  Allen  Howe,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 

Librarian  : 
Henry  Fleck,  F.G.S. 

Twelve  other  Members  of  Council  : 


L.  L.  Belinfante.  M.Sc,  B.  ^s  L. 
Rev  J.  F.  Blake,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
C.  Gilbert  Cullis,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 
Prof.  E.  J.  Garwoo.1,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
Upficld  Green,  F.G  S. 
F.  L.  Kitchin,  M.A ,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S. 
John  E.  Piper,  LL  B. 


Arthur    W.    Rowe,    xM.B., 

M.R.C.S.,  F.G.S. 
W.  P.  D.  Siebbing,  F.G.S. 
Captain  A.  W.  Stiffe,  F.G.S. 
Miss  E.  Whitley,  B.Sc. 
A.  C.  Young,  F.C.S. 


M.S., 


The  best  thanks  of  the  Association  were  then  voted  to  the 
Officers  and  Members  of  Council  retiring  from  office,  to  the 
Auditors,  and  to  the  Scrutineers. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  annual  address,  entitled, 
*•  The  Recent  Geological  History  of  the  Bergen  District  of 
Norway." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  seconded  by  Mr.  W. 
Whitaker,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  President's 
address  be  printed  in  full. 

This  terminated  the  Annual  Meeting. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ORDINARY   MEETING. 

Friday,  March  6th,  1903. 

H.  VV.  MoNCKTON,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

C.  J.  Coleman  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Sherborn  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Jukes 
Browne,  on  "The  Zones  of  the  Upper  Chalk  in  Suffolk,"  after 
which  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward  gave  an  account  of  his  recent 
examination  of  the  Pliocene  Bone  Bed  of  Concud,  Teruel,  Spain, 
his  remarks  being  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
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THE     GEOLOGICAL     HISTORY     OF     LOWER 
TWEEDSIDE. 

Br  JOHN    GEORGE    GOODCHILD    (of    the   Geological    Survey,    F  G.S..    F.Z.S.. 

Custodian  of  the  Collections  of  Scottish  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the  Edinburgh 

Museum  of  Science  and  Art). 

(Read  Jung  s/A,  1903,  a  few  advance  copies  issued  to  Members  in  July  1903.) 

MOST  persons  would  probably  find  it  a  somewhat  difficult 
matter  to  obtain  a  good  general  idea  of  the  geological 
features  found  in  such  a  district  as  Lower  Tweedside  if  the 
facts  were  presented  in  the  manner  usually  adopted.  It  may  be 
better,  therefore,  to  state  the  essential  features  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  as  a  result  of  careful  surveys  of  the  district, 
mostly  in  the  narrative  form  first,  and  then  to  give  a  summary  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  readers  will  probably  find  that  this  plan 
will  enable  them  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  facts  and  to 
comprehend  the  essential  features  much  more  easily  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible. 

A  summary  of  the  chief  points  in  the  stratigraphy  following 
this  historical  introduction  ought,  with  the  aid  of  good  geological 
maps  and  the  accompanying  sections,  to  make  the  geological 
history  of  Lower  Tweedside  sufficiently  clear  for  the  purpose 
required. 

The  district  here  specially  referred  to  comprehends  part  of  the 
Southern  Uplands  on  the  one  side  of  the  Tweed,  together  with 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  on  the  other;  and 
with  the  broad  lowland  area,  known  as  the  Merse,  between  these 
two.  Roughly  stated,  it  may  be  described  as  forming  the  lower 
half  of  the  l)asin  of  the  Tweed.  On  the  east  it  may  be  regarded  as 
limited  by  the  coast  line  northward  of  Berwick  as  far  as  the 
Siccar  Point,  and  southward  of  Berwick  as  far  as  Scremerston. 

Within  the  area  thus  roughly  defined  occurs  a  considerable 
variety  of  geological  formations,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
following  table,  in  which  those  mentioned  are  stated  in  descending 
order. 

C— Neozoic  Rocks. 
Newer  : 

3.     Pleistocene. 

2.     Some  basalt  dykes  of  Tertiary  age,  and  possibly  the 
contents  of  some  of  the  mineral  veins. 
Older : 

I.     The  Magnesian  Limestone,  as  well  as  vestiges  of  the 
former  presence  of  other  New  Red  Rocks. 
Unconformity. 
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Newer  : 
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B. — Deuterozoic   Rocks. 


5. 
4. 

3- 
2. 

Older 

The  Whin  Sill. 
Upper  Carboniferous. 
Lower  Carboniferous. 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Unconformity. 

I. 

Caledonian  Old  Red. 

Unconformity. 

A.— Proterozoic  Rocks 

Silurian, 

Lanarkian  Rocks. 
Downtonian  =  Ludlow  in  part. 
Salopian  =  Wenlock  in  part. 
Valentian  =  Llandovery. 

Usually  an  unconformity  here. 


Ordavician. 
Newer  : 

4.     Bala  Rocks. 
C         Upper. 
^'  \         Lower. 
Older  : 

2      Llandeilo. 
I.     Arenig. 

With  these  occur  granites,  together  with  various  dykes,  which 
mostly  consist  of  porphyrite.  Both  of  these  are  of  Devonian  age; 
there  is  also  the  Post-Carboniferous  Whin  Sill ;  and  a  few  dykes 
which  may  be  of  Tertiary  age. 


HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY. 

The  Ordovician  Rocks  occur  within  the  basin  of  the  Tweed, 
chiefly  along  its  north-western  margin.  They  will  not  be  visited 
by  the  Geologists'  Association  on  this  Excursion.  But,  seeing 
that  they  underlie  the  district  which  will  be  examined,  their 
general  characters  may  be  briefly  referred  to  here.  The  lowest 
rocks  seen  consist  of  eruptive  rocks  of  sub-basic  composition, 
chiefly  andesitic  lavas.      These  are  succeeded  by  a  widespread. 
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Fig.  I. — Diagrammatic  Sections  Illustrating  the  Ge  m  oc.k  al  Structure 
OF  Certain  Parts  of  Lower  Tweedside. 
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but  nowhere  very  thick,  deposit  of  chert,  which  was  first  recog- 
nised by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  as  consisting  of 
radiolaria,  which  were  afterwards  figured  and  described  by  Dr. 
Geo.  Hinde.  The  deposit  agrees  in  all  essential  respects  with  the 
modern  deep-sea  radiolarian  oozes,  and  it  is  generally  regarded  as 
having  been  formed  under  the  same  conditions  of  depth  as  the 
recent  ooze  referred  to.  The  Arenig  Radiolarian  Chert  is  followed, 
in  places,  by  black  shales,  of  small  thickness,  which  contain  the 
graptolites  characteristic  of  the  Skiddaw  Slates,  and  are,  therefore, 
of  Arenig  age.  The  Radiolarian  Cherts,  and  the  lava  just  referred 
to,  are,  therefore,  much  older  than  the  Ordovician  volcanic  rocks 
of  the  Lake  District. 

Rocks  of  Upper  Ordovician  age  succeed  these,  and,  especially 
in  the  areas  to  the  south-west  of  the  basin  of  the  Tweed,  they 
show  the  evidences  of  unconformity  to  the  rocks  below  which  are 
seen  in  many  other  areas  on  this  geological  horizon.  Within  the 
district  especially  under  notice  there  is,  however,  no  stratigraphi- 
cal  break  between  the  Upper  Ordovician  rocks  and  the  strata  of 
older  date,  although  the  palaeontological  break  is  very  marked. 
They  consist  mainly  of  black  shales  and  mudstones  similar  in 
character  to  those  below  and  above. 

Further  information  upon  these  rocks  should  he  obtained  from 
the  Memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey  dealing  with  the  "  Silurian 
Rocks  "  of  Scotland. 

The  succeeding  Silurian  Rocks,  which  in  so  many  areas  lie 
with  a  more  or  less  well-marked  unconformity  upon  the  beds  below, 
here  repose,  without  any  evident  stratigraphical  discordance,  upon 
the  rocks  last  referred  to.  Their  lowest  member  is  usually  a  thin 
band  of  black  shale,  within  which  rocks  of  a  more  arenaceous  type 
are  locally  intercalated.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
stratigraphical  break,  the  palceontological  evidence  clearly  points 
to  the  existence  of  a  considerable  biological  break,  just  as  is  found 
to  be  usually  the  case  elsewhere  upon  this  horizon  in  Britain.  It 
is  evident  that  tolerable  uniformity  of  depth,  and  of  geographical 
conditions  in  general,  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  period  when 
these  black  shales  were  in  process  of  formation.  Hence  the  same 
type  of  deposit  continued  from  Llandeilo  times  until  long  after 
the  advent  of  the  first  rocks  of  Silurian  age.  It  seems  possible 
that  the  curious  fact  of  the  continuous  deposition  of  the  same 
lithological  type  of  rock  material,  while  the  palaeontological  con- 
ditions changed  in  so  marked  a  manner  from  time  to  time,  may 
be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  Graptolites  (which  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  fossils  occurring  in  these  rocks)  may 
have  passed  through  a  free-swimming  stage  in  the  earlier  part  of 
their  existence,  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  the  case  with  the  fry 
of  the  Coelentera  in  general,  and  that  periods  of  the  cold  condition 
of  the  ocean  surface  waters  alternating  with  warm  may  have  led  to 
the  extermination  of  certain  species,  and  have  thus  favoured  the 
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evolution  of  new  species  of  allied  fonns.  In  dealing  with  this 
difficult  problem,  in  a  paper  recently  published  by  the  Royal 
Physical  Society,  I  have  ventured  to  speculate  whether  these 
alternations  may  not  have  been  connected  with  the  recurrent 
cycles  of  changes  brought  about  by  Precessional  causes.  • 

As  the  Association  on  this  occasion  will  not  visit  the  localities 
where  these  lowest  Silurian  Rocks  rise  to  the  surface,  we  may  pass 
on  to  the  consideration  of  the  strata  which  succeed,  and  which 
will  form  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape  to  be  seen  on  at 
least  two  of  the  excursions.  The  rocks  referred  to  are  the  Gala 
Rocks,  whose  fossils  indicate,  in  a  manner  that  is  unmistakable, 
that  they  are  of  Tarannon  age.  These  Gala  Rocks  form  the  higher 
group  of  the  Valentian  sub-division  of  the  Silurian  System. 

The  Gala  Rocks  appear  to  be  mainly  the  chronological 
equivalents  of  the  Pale  Slates  of  the  Lake  District,  formed, 
apparently,  in  sea-water  of  lesser  depth  than  these,  and  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  terrigenous  materials.  Petrographically  the 
Gala  Rocks  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  Coniston  (irits 
of  the  Lake  District,  from  which,  however,  their  fossils  clearly 
show  that  they  are  quite  different  in  age.  With  some  unimportant 
exceptions  the  fossils  of  the  Gala  Rocks  consist  of  Graptolites. 
The  following  list  comprehends  all  the  species  which  have  yet  been 
recorded  from  these  rocks  : — Diplograptus  sinuatus  ;  Cyrtograptus 
graytdy  Monograpius  galaeNsis^  M.  hisingcri^  M.  spiralis^  Af, 
concinnuSy  M.  exiguus^  M,  coioNus,  M.  priodon^  M.  pandas,  M.  con- 
voluttis^  M,  crispus,  J/,  turriculatus,  AL  leptotheca,  M.  sedgivickii ; 
Rastn'tes  ptrcgrinus^  Rctiolites  geinitzianus,  Dictyonema  deli- 
catulum.  The  other  fossils  just  referred  to  are  chiefly  tracks 
and  traces,  which  cannot  with  certainty  be  referred  to  their  true 
position  in  the  organic  world. 

Unlike  the  Pale  Slates,  the  Gala  Rocks  are  of  considerable 
thickness  ;  for  instead  of  being  only  some  six  hundred  feet,  these 
latter  may  well  have  a  thickness  of  even  as  much  as  two  thousand 
feet.  But  owing  to  the  excessive  plication  these  rocks  have 
undergone,  and  also  to  their  general  uniformity  of  petrographical 
characters,  no  trustworthy  estimate  of  their  thickness  can  be 
made. 

The  Gala  Rocks  are  described  in  the  Geological  Survey 
Memoir,  £?(^.  «*/.,  p.  201,  as  consisting,  in  the  lower  parts,  "of 
massive  grits  and  greywackes  (Queensberry  Grits)  which  locally 
merge  into  conglomerates,"  and  in  their  higher  parts  "  which  pass 
conformably  upwards  into  the  Wenlock  formation,"  of  "  brown- 
crusted  flags,  with  grey,  green,  or  red  shales,  and  bands  of  brown 
or  yellow  greywacke  from  one  to  two  feet  thick  (Hawick  Rocks)." 
And  on  p.  209  of  the  same  memoir,  it  is  stated  that  the  Queens- 
berry  Grits  form  the  coast  line  between  Cockburnspath  and  St. 

•  "The  Coelentera  in  Relation  to  Geological  Zones."  Proc.  Rcy.  Phys.  Soc,  vol.  xv. 
p.  47,  19012,  and  Trmns.  Geol.  Soc,  Glasgow,  vol.  zii,  p.  33. 
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Abb's  Head,  while  the  peculiar  lithological  type  representing  the 
Hawick  Rocks  is  found  near  Eyemouth.* 

The  Gala  Rocks  are  succeeded  by  rocks  of  Wenlock  age,  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  by  undoubted  Ludlow  Rocks,  which  are  well 
seen  in  the  Pentland  area.  The  small  thickness  assigned  to  the 
Wenlock  Rocks  in  the  South  of  Scotland  is  somewhat  startling  to 
anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  grand  development  they  present 
in  the  Lake  District.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  vast  group  of 
strata,  fully  eight  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  which  form  the 
Coniston  Flags  and  Grits  (Wenlock)  in  the  area  just  mentioned, 
is  considered  by  the  authors  of  the  memoir  to  be  either  absent 
entirely,  or  to  be  reduced  to  dimensions  so  insignificant  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  special  mention. 

Leaving  this  (to  me)  vexed  question,  I  may  briefly  refer  to  the 
next  higher  members  of  the  Silurian  Rocks,  which  form  a  belt  on 
the  south-east  of  a  line  passing  through  Dumfries  and  Jedburgh, 
and  which,  if  exposed  at  the  surface,  would  run  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Tweed  to  Berwick.  To  anyone  familiar  with  the  Lake 
District  Silurian  Rocks  these  appear  to  resemble  the  Bannisdale 
Slates.  Small  areas  of  rocks  which  are  on  this  horizon  will  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  excursions.  Strata  contemporaneous 
with  the  Pentland  Ludlow  Rocks  do  not  occur  anywhere  near  the 
area  under  notice.  Nor  do  the  still-higher  groups  of  beds  to 
which,  in  the  Survey  Memoir,  the  name  "  Downtonian  '*  is 
applied,  t 

The  Lake  District  Silurian  Rocks  are  somewhat  above  thirteen 
thousand  feet  in  thickness,  the  Lanarkian  rocks  there  being 
absent.  For  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  Scottish  type,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  their  succession  and  thickness  here  : — 


Feet. 

f. 

Kirk  by  Moor  Flags  . 

.     +  2,000 

c. 

Bannisdale  Slates      . 

S'200 

d. 

Coniston  Grits 

4.200 

c. 

Coniston  Flags 

2,000 

b. 

Pale  Slates 

.  10  to  450 

a. 

Graptolitic  Mudstone 

.    0  to  30 

Of  these  b  is  represented  by  the  Rocks  between  Cockbumspath 
and  St.  Abb's  Head ;  c  and  d  may,  possibly,  be  the  equivalents 
of  the  Hawick  Rocks  ;  and  e  may  be  the  equivalents  of  the  rocks 
between  Hawick  and  Riccarton.  The  Kirkby  Moor  Flags  seem 
to  be  represented  in  the  Pentland  area  by  the  strata  between  the 
Lanarkian  Rocks  and  the  Eurypterid  Beds  in  the  Gutterford  Burn 

*  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  here  the  relations  of  the  higher  of  these  rocks  to  the 
Silurian  strata  of  the  Lake  District ;  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  way  to  adopting  the  view 
that  the  Hawick  Rocks  are  of  Tarannon  age.  The  late  Mr.  Aveline  and  I,  twentv-five 
years  ago,  officially  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  were  of  the  same  age  as  the  Conis- 
ton Fburs  and  Grits.— J.  G.G. 

t  These  latter  used  to  be  regarded  as  Lower  Old  Red.  and  they  are  the  same  as  those 
for  which  some  years  ago  I  suggested  the  name  Lanarkian. 
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there.    Regvdii^  the  correlation  of  the  rest,  further  evidence 
1  to  be  required. 


On  any  view  of  the  thickness  of  the  Silurian  Rocks  of  the 
South  of  Scotland  the  total,  from  the  Birkhill  Shales  to  the 
highest  beds  seen,  must  amount  to  many  thousands  of  feet.  The 
whole  of  the  rocks,  from  base  to  summit,  appear  to  have  been 
formed  during  a  prolonged  period  of  terrestrial  movements,  during 
which  the  local  phase  of  the  undulation  to  which  the  deposition 
was  due  mainly  took  a  downward  direction. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  accurately  known  what  amount  of 
downward  movement  of  a  terrestrial  undulation  is  possible,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  it  rarely  exceeds  some  fifteen  thousand  feet. 
It  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  all  such  downward  phases 
of  terrestrial  undulations  are  accompanied  by  their  correlative 
upward  phases  of  movement,  and  that,  in  course  of  time,  their 
onward  travel  carries  the  downward  phase  to  an  area  adjacent, 
and  that  its  former  place  is  taken  by  a  contemporaneous  movement 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  distance  between  the  areas  where 
these  respective  phases  occur  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  **  wave- 
length "  of  the  undulation  in  question.  Using  still  the  language 
of  the  physicist,  we  may  refer  to  the  "amplitude"  of  the 
undulation,  and  also  to  its  "  period,"  as  useful  terms  expressive 
respectively  of  (i)  the  ratio  between  the  extent  of  the  area  affected 
by  either  phase  and  the  vertical  extent  of  the  movement,  and  (a) 
the  time  occupied  in  bringing  about  a  given  amount  of  vertical 
movement.  Using  these  terms,  we  may  state  that  the  undulatory 
movements  to  which  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian  Rocks  were 
due,  were  characterised  by  great  wave-length  and  amplitude,  and 
by  low  frequency.  In  other  words,  the  time  occupied  by  the 
downward  phase  coincided  with  the  whole  of  the  period  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Birkhill  Rocks  to  near  the  close  of  the 
time  when  the  Lanarkian  Rocks  were  laid  down ;  and  that  the 
area  affected  by  these  conditions  was  one  of  very  great  extent. 

Following  the  last  downward  phase  of  movement  came  one  of 
movement  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  septum  (or  datum  line 
between  the  upward  phase  and  the  downward)  slowly  travelled  in 
a  direction  transverse  to  the  front  of  the  wave,  so  that 
conditions  favourable  for  upheaval  followed  in  the  rear  of  those 
which  had  previously  given  rise  to  depression.  The  upward 
phase  of  movement  appears  to  have  been  characterised  by  greater 
amplitude,  lesser  wave-length,  and  higher  frequency,  than  that 
phase  which  preceded  it. 

Putting  this  statement  into  a  different  form,  we  may  say  that 
before  the  downward  movement  had  quite  ceased  in  the  area  now 
represented  by  the  South  of  Scotland,  upheaval  had  commenced 
in  an  area  adjacent,  and  that,  by  degrees,  the  area  specially  under 
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consideration  also  became  the  theatre  of  movements  of  a  similar 
kind.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Lanarkian,  or 
so-called  "  Lower  Old  Red,"  was  formed,  Then,  as  the  upmrd 
phase  began  to  take  a  more  decided  character,  sedimentation 
came  to  an  end  and  denudation  commenced.  Perhaps  the 
following  diagram  may  serve  to  make  this  somewhat  complex 
relationship  clearer.  It  is  intended  to  show  that  one  effect  of 
prolonged  compression  is  to  throw  the  strata  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  fold  into  complex  plications,  while  the  surfoce  formed  by 
the  mass  undergoing  compression  became  the  principal  area  of 


Fig.  2. — Diagram  to  Illustrate  the  Effects  Arising  from  Terres- 
trial Movements  and  Denudation  in  North  Britain  During 
THE  Devonian  Period. 


elevation.  Denudation,  not  at  first  keeping  pace  with  the 
upheaval,  shaped  mountain  masses  out  of  the  part  undergoing 
uplift,  and,  eventually,  when  the  elevatory  forces  were  acting  with 
less  effect,  the  central,  highly-crumpled  inner  portions  of  the  folds 
were  brought  to  the  surface,  and  planed  down  by  subaerial  waste 
into  a  more  or  less  irregular  base-level  of  denudation. 

That  the  part  now  forming  the  Southern  Uplands  of  Scotland 
is  the  area  where  the  Silurian  Rocks  exhibit  these  flexures  in  the 
highest  degree  of  complication  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  over 
this  area  that  the  chief  centres  of  elevation  of  the  Silurian  massif 
lay.     And  as  it  is  precisely  along  such  lines  of  intense  crumpling 
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that  dynamic  action  produces  the  maximum  of  crushing,  so  it  is 
there  also  that  one  might  reasonably  expect  that  the  greatest 
evolution  of  heat  took  place,  as  a  result  of  the  conversion  of  the 
energy  of  motion  into  heat  energy.  The  view  that  volcanic  action 
is  due  primarily  to  this  cause,  and  secondarily  to  the  influx  of 
sea-water  to  zones  of  high  temperature  within  the  Earth's  crust, 
seems  now  to  be  coming  more  and  more  into  general  favour.  I 
shall  here  assume  that  it  offers  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  most 
of  the  chief  phenomena  connected  with  volcanic  action,  and  shall 
go  on  to  connect  the  volcanic  phase  which  succeeded  the  Silurian 
period  with  the  events  just  described. 

There  is  not  yet  quite  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to  form 
any  decided  opinion  regarding  the  direction  of  main  upheaval  at 
the  close  of  the  Silurian  period ;  but  as  the  axes  of  the  folds  run 
in  a  general  east-north-easterly  direction,  and  as,  furthermore, 
strata  of  marine  origin  (the  true  Devonian  Rocks)  were  formed  at 
this  period  in  the  area  to  the  south  and  the  south-east  of  the  area 
specially  under  consideration,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  main  axis  of  upheaval  (and  presumably,  therefore,  of  the 
mountain  area)  ranged  in  an  east  north-easterly  direction  through 
Britain  into  what  is  now  Scandinavia,  and  that,  south-eastward 
from  that,  the  slopes  gradually  became  less  and  less  steep,  and  the 
crumpling  of  the  underlying  rocks  still  less  strongly  marked,  until 
the  Silurian  Rocks  gradually  passed  without  a  break  (and  with 
but  little  contortion  in  their  inner  parts)  into  the  marine  Devonian 
Rocks. 

The  foregoing  explanation  is  somewhat  complicated  :  but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  are  the  facts  that  have  to  be  accounted  for. 
In  Scotland  occurs  a  highly-convoluted  and  greatly-denuded  set 
of  Silurian  Rocks,  which  are  followed  unconforniably  by  a  set  of 
volcanic  rocks  of  Devonian  age.  In  an  area  not  far  to  the  south 
the  Silurian  Rocks  are  neither  crumpled  nor  denuded  to  any  great 
extent,  and  are  succeeded,  apparently  quite  conformably,  by  the 
marine  strata  of  Devonian  age.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
volcanic  rocks  which  form  the  Cheviot  and  Pentland  Hills  belong 
to  a  period  of  the  Earth's  history  which  is  represented  in  England 
only  by  some  part  of  the  Devonian  Rocks  of  Devonshire,  and  the 
reason  why  a  marine  type  occurs  in  the  one  area,  and  a  con- 
tinental type  is  found  in  the  other,  is  important  to  be  borne  in 
mind. 

What  appears  to  have  happened  is,  that  lagoon  conditions 
followed  those  of  a  purely-marine  character  under  which  the  Lud- 
low Rocks  were  formed ;  and  it  was  under  alternate  lagoon  and 
open-sea  conditions  that  the  Lanarkian  Rocks  were  formed.  Then, 
as  the  septum  travelled  forward,  upheaval  began,  continental  con- 
ditions set  in  over  the  area  where  there  had  previously  been 
marine ;  and,  finally,  upheaval  gaining  ground  over  denudation, 
mountain  masses  were  formed.     These  supplied  the  materials  out 
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of  which  the  Caledonian  Old  Red  Conglomerates  were  made* 
Eventually  volcanoes  broke  out  along  the  line  of  chief  dynamic 
effects,  and  the  period  when  the  rocks  now  forming  the  Cheviot 
Hills  ftrst  came  into  existence  was  ushered  in. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  much  detail  in  regard  to  the 
Caledonian  Old  Red  Volcanoes,  beyond  stating  the  fact  that  there 
appear  to  have  been  many  centres  whence  the  eruptive  masses 
reached  the  surface.  Even  though  it  may  not  be  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  to  state  that  each  granite  mass  of  the  south  of 
Scotland  and  of  the  north  of  England  represent  the  core  of  one 
of  these  volcanoes,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  great 
eruptive  masses  were  connected  in  origin  with  the  volcanoes  in 
question.  The  four  granite  masses  of  the  Lake  District  may  be 
of  different  ages,  but  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  granite 
of  Shap,  perhaps  that  of  Wastdale  also,  and  possibly  the  granite  of 
Skiddaw,  may  all  be  of  the  age  under  consideration.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  great  granite  masses  of  Galloway.  Cockbum  Law, 
which  will  be  visited  by  the  Association,  is  of  the  same  age.  So, 
farther  north,  are  such  masses  as  the  granites  of  Loch  Awe  and 
Cruachan,  and  even  some  of  the  newer  granites  of  other  parts  of 
Scotland.  The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  age  of  most  of  the  more 
southern  masses  is  sufficiently  clear ;  for  the  granites  pierce  the 
contorted,  and  even  the  cleaved,  rocks  of  Silurian  age,  and  are 
therefore  of  later  date  than  the  disturbances  to  which  these  are 
due ;  and  fragments  of  these  granites,  or  of  their  apophyses, 
occur  as  constituents  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Further 
reference  will  be  made  to  this  latter  point  in  another  connection. 

The  essential  features  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  studying  the 
relationship  of  the  Caledonian  Old  Red  Volcanic  Rocks  to  the 
rocks  of  Silurian  age  are  that  the  volcanic  rocks  lie  with  a 
violent  unconformity  upon  the  Silurian  (and  Ordovician)  Rocks, 
and  that  the  amount  of  disturbance  the  volcanic  rocks  have 
undergone  is,  in  general,  so  trifling  that  the  fact  is  perfectly  evident 
that  the  chief  disturbances  are  of  older  date  than  the  volcanic 
rocks.  It  follows  also  that  the  chief  denudation  took  place  prior 
to  the  deposition  of  these  latter.  The  great  unconformity  between 
the  Carboniferous  Rocks  and  those  of  older  date  (which  repre- 
sents the  removal  of  a  thickness  of  quite  five  miles  of  rock  in  the 
Lake  District)  took  place  in  the  interval  between  the  close  of 
the  period  when  the  Ludlow  and  Lanarkian  rocks  were  formed, 
and  the  outbreak  of  volcanic  action.  Geologists  seem  a  little 
apt  to  overlook  the  important  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  many 
questions  of  interest,  and  especially  in  connection  with  such 
matters  as  those  relating  to  geological  time. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  the  prevailing  lithological 
types  of  the  eruptive  rocks,  and  especially  of  the  lavas,  associated 
with  the  Caledonian  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  the  Lome  area,  the 
Ochils  and  the  Sidlaws,  the  Pentland  Hills  and  the  Cheviot  area« 
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are  sub-basic.  Andesites  everywhere  predominate,  though 
andesitic-basalts  and  even  basalts  are  not  unknown,  and  trachytes 
occur  here  and  there,  especially  amongst  the  lavas  of  later  diate. 
The  other  noticeable  features  are  the  feeble  development  of 
pyroclastic  rocks  and  the  paucity  of  dykes.  Fully  nine-tenths 
of  the  mass  in  each  area  consists  of  lavas,  with  only  an  occasional, 
and  rarely  very  thick,  band  of  tuff  between.  Furthermore,  inter- 
stratificatio'ns  of  material  of  sedimentary  origin  appear  to  be 
nearly  everywhere  confined  to  what  there  is  reason  to  believe 
were  the  outskirts  of  the  particular  volcano  whose  relations  happen 
to  be  under  consideration.  Evidently  these  volcanoes  were 
characterised  by  quiet  effusive  eruptions,  and  it  is  further  evident, 
from  the  nature  of  the  few  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin  associated 
with  the  lavas,  that  the  volcanoes  were  mainly  subaerial,  and 
were  found  under  continental  conditions. 

Some  reference  was  made  to  the  dykes  a  few  lines  above  this. 
It  is,  perhaps,  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected,  that  those 
which  do  occur  are  either  sub-acid  or  sub-basic  in  composition. 
The  dominant  type  is  that  lithological  variety  to  which  the  name 
PORPHYRiTE  is  now  vcry  properly  restricted.  These  are  holo- 
crystalline  aggregates  consisting  largely  of  a  finer-grained  base  of 
plagioclase  felspars,  together  with  Hornblende  and  Biotite,  and 
often  with  larger  idiomorphic  crystals  of  felspar,  which,  in  most 
cases,  are  of  a  plagioclase  variety  also — perhaps  Oligoclase,  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  These  porphyrites  are  of  some  importance  in 
the  geology  of  the  district  under  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they 
constitute  by  far  the  commonest  dyke-rocks  which  traverse  the 
Silurian  strata ;  and,  furthermore,  because  their  marked  lithological 
character  renders  their  identification  amongst  the  constituents  of 
some  of  the  conglomerates,  such  as  those  of  the  Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  a  task  of  very  small  difficulty. 

There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  these  porphyrites 
are  really  late  off-shoots  from  areas  of  granite,  as  those  of  their 
age  in  Scotland  are  all  more  or  less  plagioclase-granites,  in  which 
Muscovite  is  rare  or  absent,  except  in  the  pegmatites,  and  in 
which  the  dominant  ferro-magnesian  constituents  are  Biotite  and 
Hornblende. 

There  are  two  granite  areas  within  a  short  distance  of  Berwick. 
One  of  these  is  that  of  Cockburn  Law,  which  rises  through  the 
Silurian  rocks  near  Duns ;  and  the  other  is  that  which  forms 
the  core  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  not  far  to  the  south-west  of 
Wooler. 

The  Cheviot  granite  is  clearly  intrusive  in  the  andesite  lavas, 
which  exhibit  some  interesting  modifications  where  the  two  rocks 
come  into  contact.  These  have  been  described  by  Clough, 
Kynaston,  and  others.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  at  least  possible 
that  the  granite  may,  in  part  at  least,  represent  andesite  lavas 
which  have  been  melted  up  by  the  action  of  thermal  waters 
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charged  with  alkalies.  The  dissolved  salts  found  in  inland  lakes 
i>r  in  the  sea  must  become  concentrated  by  prolonged  "  boiling  " 
in  every  case  where  the  water  finds  its  way  down  to  the  focus  of 
volcanic  action ;  and  solutions  thus  formed  are  quite  competent 
both  tu  dissolve  eruptive  rocks  and  to  add  to  the  solutions  thus 
formed  an  increased  percentage  of  alkaline  matters.  When  the 
temi)orature  of  the  compound  declines,  and  the  aqueous  solvent 
escapes,  crystallisation  of  the  residue  gradually  ensues,  and 
granitoid  rocks  are  the  result. 

The  andesitic  lavas  of  the  Caledonian  Old  Red  Sandstone  are 
quite  commonly  vesicular,  es[>ecially  on  their  upper  sides.  These 
vesicles  are  often  found  to  be  the  repository  of  agates.  Agates  of 
the  normal  Xy\>c  occur  in  the  andesite  lavas  of  St  Abb's  Head^ 
while  those  occurring  in  the  Cheviot  area  are  often  more  or  less 
o(  the  nature  of  the  carnelian  agate,  or  even  of  jasper  agates.  An 
interesting  feature  about  these  is  connected  with  the  fact  that 
those  agates  (as  well  as  the  fragments  of  the  porphyrite  dykes 
already  mentioned)  occur  as  constituents  of  the  Upper  Old  Red 
conglomerates.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  growth  of  the  agates 
had  been  completed  before  the  advent  of  the  Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone. 

No  fossils  of  any  kind  have  yet  been  found  in  rocks  of  the 
age  under  consideration,  at  least,  within  any  area  nearer  than  the 
Ochils. 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  to  show  what  the  nature  of  the 
climate  was  at  the  time  the  Caledonian  Old  Red  Rocks  were  in 
prvH^ess  of  formation.  The  conditions  were  continental  and  not 
marine,  and  there  must  have  l>een  lofty  uplands  from  which  the 
materials  were  derived  which  form  the  basement  (and  other) 
ivnjilomorates  of  this  series.  No  arkoses  have  yet  been  found  in 
these  rocks,  whence  perhaps  it  is  safer  to  assume  that  the  climate 
was  not  as  arid  as  it  clearlv  became  later  on. 


If  the  view  is  correct  that  the  rocks  ot  St.  Abb's  Head. 
Kyemouth.  and  the  Cheviot  Hills  are  of  the  same  age  as  those  of 
the  Feniland  Hills  and  the  CVhils,  it  woulvi  seem  to  follow  that 
these  represent  the  earlier-tormed  part  of  a  grea:  series  of  rocks 
whose  higher  members  are  the  Orcadian  Old  Red  fche  true 
Middle  Old  Red^  of  the  Moray  Firtri,  Ca::h:::ess,  Orkney,  and 
Shetlanvi.  Pr.  Trao^uair  has  conclusively  sho  w  n  tha:  the  two  divisions 
referred  to  are  quite  separate  :n  age.  ano  that  both  are  older  than 
the  true  Urttrr  Old  Red  Sardstcre.  This  latter  fonna^on  lies 
uncvnnior::>aMy  upon  even."  reck  older  thin  irselr.  ir.d  hecce  =ii:st 
be  separatee  frcra  the  older  series  by  a  vast  interna*,  rt'  t:me  It 
is,  however,  noc  a  l:tt:e  recarkable  that,  although  the  felc 
evidence  relatirg  to  this  unccnfomtity  ^  rerfectly  clear  almcsc 
ever  where,  the  actual  -uncticr.  between  ihe  Ui^^r  Old  Red  and 
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the  Caledonian  Old  Red  is  seen  only  in  a  very  few  places.  One 
of  these,  and  this  not  a  good  one,  is  at  Eyemouth,  and  will  probably 
be  examined  by  the  Association. 


The  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  has  been  examined  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Association  to  Edinburgh,  but  there 
will  be  several  opportunities  of  seeing  it  again  under  various 
other  conditions.  The  striking  unconformity  between  the  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Silurian  Rocks,  which  is  so  clearly 
shown  at  the  Siccar  Point,  may  be  examined  under  circumstances 
almost  equally  favourable  close  to  Cockburn  Law.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  the  statement  that  the  Upper 
Old  Red,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Lake  District,  oversteps  older 
rocks  whose  aggregate  thickness  exceeds  five  miles.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  hiatus  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Border 
is  of  lesser  extent  than  that ;  indeed,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
aggregate  thickness  of  the  Orcadian  Old  Red,  the  Caledonian  Old 
Red,  the  Silurian,  Ordovician,  and  Cambrian  rocks  there,  it  must 
be  nearly  seven  miles. 

The  history  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  that  under  which  the  older  members  of  the  series 
were  formed.  The  coarse  nature  of  many  of  the  conglomerates 
points  clearly  to  powerful  torrential  action,  and  therefore  to  the 
presence  of  high  ground  at  no  great  distance.  The  constituents 
of  the  conglomerates  include,  of  course,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
greywackes  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  Silurian  Rocks ; 
but  fragments  of  granite  are  also  found,  and  with  these  occur, 
much  more  commonly,  representatives  of  the  porphyrite  dykes 
already  mentioned.  A  few  rocks  which  cannot  be  discovered 
anywhere  near  in  sM  may  also  be  found.  Some  of  these  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  conglomerates  of  the  Caledonian 
Old  Red,  others  from  conglomerates  older  still,  such  as  those  which 
occur  in  connection  with  the  Upper  Ordovician  Rocks  of  the 
West  of  Scotland.  The  blocks  of  limestone  which  are  so  com- 
monly found  in  the  Upper  Old  Red  of  the  North  of  England, 
are  rare  here,  or  absent  entirely. 

The  sandstones  and  marls  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  as  developed 
in  the  basin  of  the  Tweed,  are  deeply  imbued  with  ferric  oxide. 
Mr.  Hudleston*s  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  red  colouration 
(Proc.  GtoL  Assoc,  vol.  xi,  No.  3,  p.  104)  satisfactorily  accounts  for 
this  characteristic  feature.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  sand  grains 
clearly  represent  desert  sands,  being,  indeed,  quite  as  well-rounded 
as  the  sand  grains  from  the  Sahara  or  other  modern  regions  where 
desert  conditions  obtain.*  The  sand  grains  of  much  of  the 
Upper  Old  Red  are  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  secondary  quartz. 

*  See  Goodchild,  "  Desert  Conditions  in  Britain,"  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  EJin.,  vol.  vii» 
p.  203. 
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This  feature  is  well  seen  at  several  localities  within  the  basin  of 
the  Tweed. 

The  normal  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  usually  devoid  of 
calcareous  matter  in  any  but  its  uppermost  part ;  but  in  the  sand- 
stones, and  also  in  the  marls,  of  this  portion,  concretionary 
nodules  and  angular  flakes  of  calcareous  matter  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  almost  every  locality.  This  is  so  marked  a  feature 
that  the  upper  subdivision  is  now  usually  distinguished  as  the 
Cornstone  Group.  The  distinction  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  subdivisions  may  well  be  stated  here.  The  lower  sub- 
division consists  of  an  extremely  variable  series  of  conglomerates 
and  sandstones^  the  former  being  of  more  common  occurrence 
near  the  base,  and  the  sandstones  becoming  finer-grained,  more 
inter-stratified  with  marls,*  and  more  largely  composed  of  desert- 
sand  grains.  Its  prevalent  colour  is  never  that  of  any  of  the 
greys  which  characterise  rocks  found  under  normal  sedimentary 
conditions,  nor  is  it  any  shade  of  purple,  but  it  is  usually  more  or 
less  bright  red,  owing  to  the  sand  grains  being  coated  with  films 
of  ferric  oxide ;  and  with  the  red  occur  cream-coloured  patches 
and  bands  of  such  green  colour  as  might  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  ferrous  silicate.  The  thickness,  as  might  be  expected  to  be 
the  case,  is  subject  to  considerable,  and,  usually,  more  or  less 
abrupt,  variation.  It  may  be  as  much  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  at  several  parts  of  the  Tweed  valley.  Where  fossils  occur  in 
it  they  are  usually  very  fragmentary,  and  they  have  hitherto  been 
rarely  those  of  any  other  organisms  than  the  Ostracoderm 
BothrioUpis  obesa,  which  Dr.  Traquair  has  identified  from  several 
localities  within  the  area  under  consideration  ;  or  else  scales  of 
the  Crossopterygian  fish  Holoptychius  nobilissimus.  Fragments  of 
Palaopteris  hibcrnica  occur  near  Duns. 

The  upper  or  Cornstone  sub-division  is  usually  of  a  much  less 
pronounced  red  colour,  it  rarely  contains  desert-sand  grains,  and 
it  is  characterised  nearly  everywhere  by  the  presence  of  irregular 
lumps,  flakes,  and  concretionary  masses  of  calcareous  matter. 
Suncracks  occur  on  all  platforms,  and  rain  printed  surfaces  of  the 
clays  are  far  from  being  uncommon.  Where  these  rocks  have 
been  formerly  covered  within  a  small  vertical  distance  by  the 
Trias  the  calcareous  matter  shows  a  tendency  to  pass  into 
haematite.  This  is  well  seen  at  several  places  on  the  Berwick- 
shire coast.  A  few  obscure  traces  of  plants  have  been  found  in 
the  Cornstone  Group,  though  but  little  else  has  yet  occurred. 

As  the  presence  of  concretionary  carbonate  of  lime  is 
characteristic  of  the  succeeding  members  of  the  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous Rocks,  as  well  as  of  the  higher  portion  of  the  Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  over  wide  areas,  it  will  immediately  occur  to  any  geo  - 

*  The  word  marl  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  clay  containing  calcareous  matter.  In 
the  North  of  England  the  name  is  applied  to  any  rock  that  readily  **  merls  "  or  crumbles 
to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
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iogist  to  inquire  what  may  be  the  cause  of  its  general  distribution 
on  this  particular  geological  horizon.  Many  explanations  may  be 
offered ;  but  a  consideration  of  the  following  may  help  to  cast 
some  light  upon  this  somewhat  obscure  subject : 

The  presence  of  grains  of  desert-sand  on  many  platforms  in 
the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  prevalent  bright-red  colour  of 
the  rock,  the  strong  false-bedding,  suggestive  of  desert-sand 
dunes,  the  angular  character  of  much  of  the  material  forming  the 
conglomerates,  and  their  large  size  and  tumultuous  mode  of 
accumulation,  the  constant  occurrence  of  casts  of  desiccation  cracks 
and  the  frequency  of  rain-pitted  surfaces,  all  combine  with  the 
inegular  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  rock  to  indicate  that  it  was 
formed  under  continental  conditions,  and  during  the  prevalence 
of  an  arid  climate.  With  a  rainfall  unsuited  for  the  growth  of 
vegetation,  and  with  a  land  surface  largely  characterised  by 
surfaces  consisting  of  bare  rock,  screes,  wadies  filled  with 
torrential  deposits  hurried  into  them  after  the  occasional  heavy 
rainfalls,  with  an  ever-drifting  cover  of  desert-sand,  and  with  no 
areas  of  water  except  such  as  gave  rise  to  shallow  pools,  charged 
with  concentrated  solutions  of  sulphate  of  lime,  etc. — no  vegetation, 
but  such  as  was  specially  suited  for  desert  condition,  could  be 
expected  to  live.  With  little  or  no  vegetable  matter  available 
for  food,  animal  life  certainly  could  not  flourish  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  even  the  few  organisms  whose  remains  do  occur  in 
these  rocks  may  have  been  swept  into  the  desert  areas  by  spates 
originating  in  adjacent  areas  where  the  conditions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  animal  life  were  of  a  more  suitable  nature.  Mr. 
Hudleston  (Presidential  Address,  Proc,  Geol,  Assoc,  vol.  xi, 
No.  3)  has  dealt  with  the  effert  of  these  conditions  in  relation  to 
the  ferruginous  colouring  matter  of  rocks,  and  the  reader  would 
do  well  to  refer  to  that  article  for  further  information.  I  also, 
some  years  afterwards,  took  up  the  subject  in  the  opening  address 
to  the  £din.  Geo/.  Soc,  vol.  vii,  pp.  203-222,  on  November 
19th,  1896,  under  the  title  of  *'  Desert  Conditions  in  Britain,"  to 
which  the  reader  may  care  also  to  turn. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone 
was  formed  at  a  period  when  the  land  stood  well  above  the  sea  level. 
But  when  the  downward  phase  of  the  terrestrial  undulation  to  which 
this  elevation  was  due  had  begun  its  advance  towards  the  region 
under  consideration,  the  arid  climatal  conditions  that  accompanied 
the  upward  phase  of  movement  gave  rise  to  conditions  under 
which  the  rainfall,  if  not  more  copious,  was  at  least  more  regular, 
in  its  occurrence.  Under  these  more  genial  conditions  vegetation 
again  sprang  into  existence  here,  and  with  the  advent  of  more 
suitable  conditions  animal  life,  too,  began  to  flourish. 

So  it  came  about  that,  under  transitional  conditions,  organic 
matter  was  much  more  frequently  transported  by  the  streams  into 
the  saline  lakes.     Not  only  did  the  iron  in  solution,  under  these 
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changed  conditions,  tend  to  pass  into  the  usual  hydrated  condition, 
so  that  the  sand  grain  less  frequently  became  coated  with  films  of 
the  red  sesquioxide,  but  another  change  ensued,  which  is  the  one 
that  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  here.  Assuming  that  the  lakes 
and  schatts  into  which  the  rivers  discharged  were  still  areas  where 
the  water  carried  into  them  was  dissipated  by  evaporation,  it  would 
follow  that  the  dissolved  constituents  of  the  river-water  eventually 
became  more  or  less  concentrated.  Amongst  the  substances  thus 
accumulated  may  safely  be  counted  solutions  of  sulphate  of  lime. 
These,  when  brought  into  contact  with  decomposing  organic 
matter,  underwent  certain  chemical  changes,  one  of  which  resulted 
in  the  precipitation  of  the  lime  in  the  form  of  the  carbonate. 
Thus,  it  seems  probable,  thin  sheets  of  chemically-formed  car- 
bonate of  lime  were  formed  in  the  shallows — evaporation,  of 
course,  also  taking  a  part  in  the  process ;  and,  then  also,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  nodular  masses  of  calcareous  matter  were  formed  in  the 
sediments  that  were  in  process  of  deposition.  Putting  this  state- 
ment into  another  form,  one  may  say  that  the  presence  of  these 
nodular  masses  and  flakes  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  an  index  to 
the  return  of  a  humid  climate  after  a  period  of  arid  and  conti- 
nental geographical  conditions.  The  Cornstones,  therefore,  on 
this  view,  present  us  with  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  the  transitional  nature  of  the  climate  that 
characterised  the  close  of  Old  Red  times  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Ix)wer  Carboniferous  Period. 

Then,  as  the  rocks  which  succeed  the  Cornstones  (the  Ballagan 
Beds  or  Lower  Limestone  Shale)  represent  a  set  of  accumulations 
formed  when  the  downward  phase  of  terrestrial  movement  had 
begun  to  make  its  influence  still  more  strongly  felt,  we  find 
that  calcareous  concretions  of  much  the  same  character 
continued  to  be  formed  whenever  the  suitable  conditions 
obtained.  The  reader  who  happens  to  be  familia^  with 
the  terrene  formed  by  the  Keuper  Marls,  the  Rhaetic  Beds 
and  the  Lower  Lias,  may  advantageously  make  a  mental  com- 
parison between  these  two  sets  of  formation.  The  Keuper  Marls 
form  a  parallel  to  the  Upper  Old  Red,  the  Rhajtic  Beds  (in  Britain 
at  all  events)  to  the  Ballagan  Beds,  and  the  Lias  to  the  purely- 
marine  phase  of  development  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Rocks. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  the  flakes  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  have  been  several  limes  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs, represent  sheets  of  chemically-precipitated  matter  deposited 
in  the  shallows  of  the  old  lakes,  and  broken  up,  as  shore-ice  is  apt 
to  be,  when  the  level  of  the  water  rises,  and  thence  floated  away 
into  deeper  water,  eventually  to  subside  upon  the  bottom,  and 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  sediments  there  accumulating.* 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  Rocks. — It  may  be  stated  here 
that  there  exi.sted  until  the  last  few  years  some  misconception  with 

•  Sec  Proc.  Geol,  Aiioc,  xv,  4,  p.  127(1897). 
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regard  to  the  correlation  of  the  Scottish  Carboniferous  Rocks  and 
their  equivalents  on  the  English  side  of  the  Border.  Little  by 
little  this  misconception  is  being  corrected,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  in  time,  at  any  rate,  everyone  will  be  agreed  in  regard  to  all 
the  essential  points  concerned.  The  chief  mistake  arose  through 
the  belief  (which  never  rested  upon  any  secure  foundation)  that 
the  so^alled  "  Calciferous  Sandstone  "  represented  an  older  mem- 
ber of  the  Carboniferous  Rocks  than  occurred  in  England,  and 
that  it  was,  at  all  events  in  its  upper  parts,  the  equivalent  of  the 
Lower  Limestone  Shale.  That  this  belief  exists  even  yet  may 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  index  letters  on  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey maps,  on  which  d*  is  used  for  the  Ix)wer  Limestone  Shale  on 
the  English  maps,  and  for  the  **  Calciferous  Sandstone "  up  to 
where  &e  chief  bands  of  marine  limestone  come  in,  on  the  Scottish 
Survey  maps,  for  the  other.  Yet  as  far  back  as  1874  appears  a 
statement  by  myself  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society  that  the  "  Calciferous  Sandstone  "  is,  at  least  in  part,  the 
equivalent  in  time  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Mountain  Limestone. 
All  subsequent  work  upon  these  rocks  has  helped  to  confirm  that 
statement;  and,  to  make  the  matter  much  more  certain,  there 
appeared  a  paper  by  my  late  colleague,  Mr.  William  Gunn,  in 
which  he  showed  that  the  principal  limestones  seen  on  the  coasts 
of  the  South-East  of  Scotland  belong  to  the  Yoredale  Rocks,  the 
d'  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England.  I  can  fully  confirm  Mr. 
Gunn's  conclusions  upon  this  point.  The  other  point  upon  which 
some  little  uncertainty  will  probably  always  remain  is  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Limestone  Shale, 
d* ;  I  have  had  to  change  my  views  upon  this  point  more  than 
once.  The  safest  plan,  therefore,  under  the  circumstances,  is  to 
regard  the  Ballagan  Beds  as,  in  the  main,  contemporaneous  with 
the  Lower  Limestone  Shale,  and  to  leave  the  upper  limit  of  the 
equivalents  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  (as  distinguished  from  the 
true  Yoredale  Rocks*)  on  an  undefined  horizon  near  the  middle 
of  the  Oil  Shale  Series  of  the  Lothians.  [See  the  comparative 
sections  given  in  vol.  xv,  pt.  4,  Proc,  Geol.  Assoc,  (August, 
1^97)]-  The  lines  are,  at  the  best,  purely  artificial  ones,  and 
are  not  drawn  upon  any  evidence  soever  of  either  a  palaeonto- 
logical  or  a  physical  nature.  The  true  and  natural  limits 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Rocks  are,  the  top  of  the 
Cornstones  below,  and  the  base  of  the  Millstone  Grit  above. 
There  is  a  palaeontological  break  at  both  ends  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  Rocks;  but  the  minor  sub-divisions  are  purely 
conventional,  and,  indeed,  might  be  omitted  altogether  without 
any  serious  loss.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the  local  development 
of  these  rocks  it  will  be  convenient  to  employ  geographical  terms, 

•  By  this  is  meant  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Rocks  as  developed  in 
Wensleydale  (otherwi!;e  Yoredale)  itself,  from  the  top  of  the  first  limestone  below  the 
Hardra  Limestone  to  the  base  of  the  Millstone  Grit. 

Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  Vol.  XVIIl,  Part  3,  1903.]  10 
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when  these  will  serve  to  define  clearly  which  part  of  the  series  is 
meant.  The  names  already  in  use  by  my  colleagues  will  serve 
this  purpose  very  well.  They  are  as  follows,  the  oldest  sub-division 
being  placed  lowest : — 

B.— Upper  Carboniferous  Rocks  (not  considered  here). 

A    palaeontological    break,    accompanied     by    some    local 
unconformity,  occurs  on  this  horizon. 

A. — Lower  Carboniferous  Rocks  : 

Scremerston  Limestone  Series ; 

Scremersion  Coal-bearing  Beds ; 

The  Fell  Sandstones ; 

The  Cementstones  or  Ballagan  Beds ;  which  overlie 
The  Cornstones  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
The  correlation  of  these  with  their  equivalents  in  the  North  of 
England  and  the  South  of  Scotland  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  Comparative  Sections  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  which  is 
slightly  altered  from  a  similar  table  given  in  the  Handbook  to  the 
Long  Excursion  to  Edinburgh,  above  referred  to. 


In  the  period  following  the  close  of  that  in  which  the  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone  was  tormed,  there  seem  to  have  been  few,  if 
any,  intervals  during  which  a  return  to  continental  conditions— 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  those  accompanied  by  an  arid  climate — had 
any  place.  There  is  a  possible  exception  to  this  in  the  case  of 
the  j)eriod  which  ushered  in  the  Upper  Carboniferous  Rocks,  as 
will  be  again  referred  to  presently.  The  predominant  conditions 
appear  to  have  been  those  of  a  great  delta,  with  a  continental 
area  lying  to  the  north-west,  and  with  deeper  sea,  in  general,  in 
the  areas  to  the  southeast.  Small  areas  here  and  there  stood 
above  the  sea  level  as  islands — some,  evidently,  until  a  consider- 
able subsidence  had  taken  place ;  but,  in  general,  the  prevailing 
geographical  conditions  in  Scoiland  throughout  Lower  Carboni- 
ferous times  may  be  said  to  have  been  predominantly  those  of  a 
delta,  with  occasional  subsidences  to  somewhat  deeper  water  con- 
ditions during  the  later  third  of  the  period  under  consideration. 

The  Ballagan  Beds. — Those  under  which  these  lowest 
members  of  the  Carboniferous  Rocks  of  Tweedside  were  formed 
can  easily  be  made  out  from  even  a  cursory  study  of  the  facts. 
They  appear  to  have  been  extensive  mud  flacs,  which  were 
maintained  at,  or  near,  the  sea  level  by  the  deposition  of  mud, 
silt,  and  sand,  at  a  rate  which  neatly  always  kept  pace  with  the 
rate  of  subsidence.  Hence  large  areas  often  remained  exposed 
for  a  considerable  time  to  the  desiccating  influence  of  the  air  and 
the  Sun.  They  may  well  be  likened  to  those  which  are  found 
at   the  present  day   in   the   Runn   of  Cutch.      An   occasional 
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subsidence,  more  rapid  than  usual,  admitted  the  sea ;  while  local 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  currents,  or  else  inequalities  of 
subsidence,  isolated  small  areas  of  sea-water  in  one  part,  or  of 
river-water  in  another,  and  left  ihem  in  that  condition  while  the 
adjoining  parts,  perhaps  only  submerged  at  spring  tides,  or  after 
heavy  floods  from  the  land,  become  dry  in  the  Sun.  Hence 
abundant  sun-cracks  were  formed  in  the  beds  of  clay,  and  these 
often  became  filled  up  with  sand  blown  into  them  by  the  wind 
from  the  areas  adjoining,  and  were  thus  saved  from  obliteration. 
An  occasional  shower  pelted  the  surface  of  the  mud  and  left  its 
record  in  the  shape  of  the  well-known  rain-prints.  Areas  of 
sea-water,  temporarily  cut  off  in  the  lagoons,  deposited  gypsum 
crystals,  and  occasionally  even  rock  salt.  Indeed,  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  some  of  the  very  finest  pseudomorphs  after  Rock  Salt 
that  have  yet  been  found  were  recently  obtained  by  Mr.  R. 
Kidston  from  the  Ballagan  Beds  of  Lower  Tweedside. 

Farther  to  the  south-west,  west,  and  north-west  of  the  area  under 
consideration,  deeper — ^and  certainly  clearer — water  conditions 
occasionally  occurred,  and  during  these  marine  intervals  bands 
of  fossiliferous  marine  limestone  were  formed.  Those  occurring 
in  these  rocks  to  the  south-west — to  wit,  in  Liddesdale — abound 
in  marine  brachiopoda  and  other  fossils  indicative  of  at  least 
occasional  thalassic  conditions.  Nevertheless,  as  the  accompanying 
sections  will  demonstrate,  these  rocks  were  not  deposited  in  the 
area  now  represented  by  the  west  side  of  the  Lake  District. 
Several  other  areas,  including  what  is  now  the  south-western  part 
of  the  Pentland  Hills  and  the  eastern  half  of  Fife,  also  stood  long 
above  the  sea.  In  the  case  of  Fife  we  find  that  a  steeply-sloping 
shore,  formed  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  presented  a 
bank  against  which  Lower  Carboniferous  Rocks  did  not  begin  to 
be  deposited  until  a  late  period  in  the  history  of  that  formation. 
What  conditions  obtained  towards  the  south-east  must  remain  a 
matter  for  pure  conjecture ;  but  as  marine  conditions  prevailed 
throughout  Devonian  times  in  what  is  now  Western  Europe,  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Lower  Carboniferous  period  was 
one  of  shallower  water  there. 

Soon  after  the  advent  of  these  conditions  which  have  just  now 
been  likened  to  those  occurring  in  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  some 
small  volcanic  outbursts  commenced  in  these  parts,  and  floods  of 
basalt  lavas,  which  form  the  well-known  "  Kelso  Traps,"  overspread 
parts  of  the  lagoons.  None  of  the  flows  are  of  any  great  thickness, 
though  the  area  covered  may  well  have  amounted  to  a  few  hundred 
square  miles.  Tuffs  are  of  rare  occurrence.  But  there  are  some 
beds  of  impure  cherty  limestone  associated  with  these  traps  in  a 
few  localities  which  look  as  if  they  might  represent  deposits  of 
geyserite.  Cherty  limestones  of  much  the  same  character  occur 
in  association  with  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Arthur's  Seat,  of  the 
Bathgate   Hills   in   Linlithgowshire,   and   with   those   of  North 
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Berwick.  At  the  last-mentioned  locality  a  very  remarkable  band  . 
is  exposed  between  tide  marks  on  the  shore  at  North  Berwick, 
opposite  the  eastern  end  of  the  Golf  Links.  The  rock  specially 
under  notice  here  is  seen,  and  has  long  been  quarried  for  building 
purposes  at  Carharo,  Haddon,  and  Sprouston,  on  the  Tweed. 
Boulders  of  it  occur  here  and  there  in  many  parts  of  the  district 
nearer  the  North  Sea,  and  one  of  these,  near  Flodden,  forms  the 
megalith  known  as  "The  King's  Stone."  No  traces  of  fossils 
appear  on  its  weathered  surface.  It  may  well  have  been  carried 
to  near  its  present  position  by  land-ice  during  the  Age  of  Snow. 

Various  sills  of  trachytic  rocks,  and  others  of  a  more  basic 
character,  appear  to  have  been  intruded  at,  or  about,  the  period 
when  the  Kelso  Traps  were  being  laid  down.  They  form 
important  features  in  the  scenery  in  places. 

The  volcanic  outbreak  represented  by  the  "Kelso  traps'^ 
appears  to  be  of  somewhat  older  date  than  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
Arthur's  Seat.  However  this  may  be,  there  was  a  return  to  the 
former  conditions  shortly  after  the  lava  just  mentioned  had  been 
poured  out.  The  conditions  appear  to  have  been  favourable  for 
the  maintenance  of  shallow  water  and  lagoon  conditions  for  a 
period  of  considerable  length.  Hence  the  deposition  of  thin 
films  of  mud,  silt,  and  sand  in  very  shallow  water  appears  to  have 
kept  pace  almost  exactly  with  subsidence,  until  a  thickness  of 
more  than  two  thousand  feet  of  materials  had  been  accumulated. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  undercutting  of  the  newly-formed  rocks,  and 
re-arrangement  of  the  materials,  took  place  repeatedly  as  the 
streams  changed  their  courses  from  time  to  time.  The  more 
arenaceous  bands  in  the  Ballagan  Beds  of  Lower  Tweedside 
furnish  abundant  evidence  relating  to  this  part  of  their  histor>%  as 
may  be  well  seen  in  the  sections  of  these  rocks  exposed  on  the 
banks  of  the  lower  part  of  the  River  Till,  and  especially  near 
Twizel  Castle. 

From  the  occurrence  of  bands  of  marine  limestone  on  this 
horizon  in  Liddesdale,  it  is  evident  either  that  the  subsidences 
there  were  intermittent,  and  that  they  carried  the  surface  down  to 
a  much  greater  depth  at  each  move,  or  else  that  the  depth  all 
through  was  greater  there  than  in  the  area  specially  under  con- 
sideration. This  factor  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  dealing 
with  the  palaeontology  of  these  rocks,  especially  when  the  peculiar 
fish-fauna  of  the  Liddesdale  area  (which  appears  to  be  found 
nowhere  else)  is  being  taken  into  account. 

The  Fell  Sandstones. — After  a  considerable  thickness  of 
clays  and  shales  with  cementstones  and  bands  of  flagstone  had 
accumulated,  the  conditions  appear  to  have  changed  for  the  time 
being,  and  other  types  of  sediment  were  deposited.  The  dominant 
one  at  this  stage  consisted  of  sand  and  occasional  beds  of  gravel. 
This  does  not  indicate  much  more  than  a  seaward  advance  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  delta,  due  to  the  fact  that  deposition  had  got 
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ahead  of  subsidence.  Hence  it  resulted  that  sand  and  occasional 
banks  of  well-rolled  pebbles  of  milky  quartz  began  to  be  spread  out 
over  the  area  where  previously  the  dominant  type  of  deposit  had 
been  of  an  argillaceous  character.  It  was  under  these  conditions 
that  the  materials  which  now  constitute  the  Fell  Sandstones  were 
formed.  Calcareous  matter,  sometimes  taking  a  concretionary 
form,  sometimes  deposited  as  impure  sandy  limestones,  continued 
to  be  deposited  ;  and  there  is  evidence  in  the  sun-cracked  surface 
of  some  of  the  beds,  as  well  as  in  the  colouration  noticeable  in 
the  clays,  that  shallow  waters  and  lagoons  were  frequently  present. 
The  conditions  oscillated  between  those  of  lagoons,  half-dried 
flats,  and  sand-banks  of  estuarine  origin,  while  the  land  subsided 
to  the  extent  of  another  six  hundred  feet,  which  is  the  average 
thickness  of  the  Fell  Sandstones  in  the  parts  of  the  Borderland 
under  notice.  Remains  of  plants  occur  frequently  in  these  rocks, 
but  coal  seams  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  indeed,  may  be  said 
to  be  absent  altogether. 

The  Scremerston  Coal  Series. — In  the  stage  of  deposition 
following  that  of  the  Fell  Sandstones,  there  is  clear  evidence  of 
somewhat  more  strongly  marked  changes  of  physical  conditions. 
The  difference  in  the  resulting  strata  may  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  oscillations  of  level,  with  a  net  result  of  a  movement 
downward.  Thus  the  seaward  front  of  the  area  of  deposit  tended 
to  advance  while  the  land  was  stationary,  and  to  retreat  landward 
as  the  sloping  surface  was  lowered  beneath  the  waves.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  land  sometimes  rose  again  after  one  of  the  more 
decided  movements  of  depression,  seeing  that  sun-cracked  surfaces 
are  of  by  no  means  uncommon  occurrence  within  a  few  feet  above 
or  below  bands  of  rocks  whose  fossils  indicate  deposition  within 
water  of  moderate,  or  even  of  considerable,  depth.  In  reflecting 
upon  the  peculiar  character  of  the  rocks  on  the  horizon  now  under 
consideration,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  clear  water  (and,  I  think, 
deep  water)  marine  limestones  were  certainly  in  process  of 
formation  in  the  areas  to  the  south  and  south-west.  Ninety  miles 
south  of  Berwick  a  thick  mass  of  pure  marine  limestone,  quite 
devoid  of  any  but  the  slightest  trace  of  matter  of  terrigenous 
origin,  represents  the  deposit  which  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
rocks  whose  origin  is  under  consideration.  Likewise,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  percentage  of  coarser  terrigenous  material 
on  this  horizon  as  compared  with  flner,  steadily  increases  as  the 
rocks  trend  towards  the  north-west.  And  it  is  also  in  this 
direction  that  we  find  more  frequently  recurring  evidences  of 
volcanic  action.  It  appears  to  be  tolerably  certain,  therefore, 
that  the  old  continent  whose  waste  furnished  the  materials  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  Rocks  of  terrigenous  origin,  lay  to  the 
north-west  of  where  the  valley  of  the  Tweed  is  now,  and,  of 
course,  therefore,  that  the  open  sea  all  through  the  period  in 
question  lay  to  the  south  and  the  south-east  of  this  part. 
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One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  strata  which  overh'e  the  Fell 
Sandstone  is  the  occurrence  in  them  of  several  seams  of  good, 
workable  coal.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  these  coal- 
seams  which  form  the  Scremerston  Coals  are  on  the  same 
geological  platform  as  the  Oil  Shale  Series  of  the  Lothians,  and, 
furthermore,  that  it  is  also  on  this  horizon  that  the  chief 
manifestations  of  volcanic  action  in  the  Central  Valley  of  Scotland 
occur.  In  discussing  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  Scremerston 
Coal  Series,  as  a  whole,  it  is  perhaps  safest  to  repeat  the  statement 
above  made,  that  the  period  during  which  these  rocks  were 
formed  was  one  characterised  by  frequent  oscillations  of  level.  I 
do  not  feel  quite  justified  here  in  staling  that  the  coal  seams  were 
formed  (as  I  believe  they  were)  in  clear  water,  on  the  lateral 
margins  of  the  areas  of  deposit  of  inorganic  sediments,  seeing 
that  in  all  probability  other  geologists  might  regard  the  statement 
as  being  of  far  too  heterodox  a  character  to  be  trusted.  Those 
who  wish  to  asceitain  my  views  on  this  much-disputed  point  might 
read  the  paper  **  On  some  Modes  of  Formation  of  Coal  Seams," 
Geo/.  Ma^.  Ill,  vi,  p.  308  (1889),  and  Proc.  Roy,  Phys.  Soc,,  x, 
p.  97  (1889). 

As  a  negative  feature  not  quite  devoid  of  interest  in  the  present 
connection  the  statement  may  be  repeated  that  there  are  no 
traces  in  any  part  of  the  district  within  a  long  distance  of  Berwick 
of  any  volcanic  rocks  formed  contemporaneously  with  the 
Scremerston  Coals. 

The  Scremerston  Limestones. — The  rocks  which  succeed 
the  subdivision  just  noticed  are  characterised  by  the  occurrence 
in  them  of  bands  of  limestone  of  marine  origin.  Mr.  Gunn 
has  shown  that  this  *'  Calcareous  Division,"  as  developed  near 
Berwick,  includes  some  representatives  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mountain  Limestone  of  the  areas  to  the  south,  though  it  consists 
mainly  of  the  Yoredale  Rocks  properly  so  called.* 

In  regard  to  the  relationship  of  the  rocks  on  this  horizon  in 
Tweedside  to  those  in  Westmoreland  a  few  words  here  must 
suffice,  and  I  must  leave  the  reader  who  wishes  to  know  more 
about  these  points  to  read  the  "  Explanation  "  of  Sheet  102  S.E. ; 
or,  better  still,  my  article  on  the  "Geological  History  of  Cumber- 
land" in  the  Victoria  County  History  relating  to  that  part. 
The  chief  points  are  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  marine 
limestones  tend  to  be  split  up  by  bands  of  shale,  and  these 
enlarge  and  pass  into  sandstone,  as  a  given  horizon  is  followed 
from  the  south  northward.  The  change  is  progressive,  and  it 
affects  the  beds  in  succession  from  below  upward.  Hence  the 
lower  limestones  are  the  earliest  to  disappear  and  to  be  replaced 

*  I  must  protest  against  the  practice  that  has  lately  come  into  vogue  of  taking  the 
Clitheroe  district  as  the  typical  one  for  these  rocks.  The  true  Yoredale  Rocks  are  there  parti  y 
represented  by  the  top  ot  the  Clitheroe  Limestone ;  while  the  upper  part  of  the  rocks 
there  referred  to  the  Yoredales  may  represent  some  strata  newer  tnan  the  Yoredale  Rocks 
of  the  typical  area,  and  still  be  older  than  the  Millstone  Grit 
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by  deposits  of  terrigenous  origin,  while  the  higher  beds  persist  the 
longest  Hence,  in  tracing  the  beds  of  limestone  from  West- 
morland through  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  past 
Berwick  to  the  Lothians,  we  find  certain  bands  of  limestone  which 
are  represented  by  mere  traces  at  Berwick,  but  which  assume  very 
much  more  important  dimensions  in  the  area  to  the  south,  and 
which  die  away,  one  after  the  other,  the  lowest  in  each  area  being 
the  first  to  go^until,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  valley  of  the 
Forth,  all  but  the  highest  of  the  limestones  have  passed  laterally, 
first  into  shales,  and  finally  into  sandstones.  A  reference  to  the 
comparative  sections  issued  with  this  Handbook  will  serve  to 
make  this  point  clearer.  The  line  between  the  calcareous  division 
and  the  noncalcareous  occupies  a  different  position  in  different 
districts,  and  is  much  higher  in  the  basin  of  the  Forth  than  it  is  in 
the  basin  of  the  Tweed. 

A  curious  and  very  interesting  palaeontological  fact  comes 
into  prominence  in  studying  the  fossils  from  these  rocks.  Of 
palaeontological  zones  of  any  value  traces  have  long  been  sought 
in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Rocks,  and  have  been  sought  in 
vain.  Apparently  none  exist.  1  have  ventured  elsewhere  to 
attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  the  surface  waters  of  the  sea  during 
Lower  Carboniferous  times  were  equable  in  temperature  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close  of  that  period — that  is  to  say,  the 
surface  temperature  of  the  sea  did  not  vary  much  at  any  time 
from  a  given  mean,  which  mean  was  the  optimum  for  the 
plankton  representing  the  fry  of  the  marine  invertebrata  of  the 
period.  What,  however,  we  do  find  is  that,  though  the  species 
persist  throughout,  the  individuals  of  a  large  number  of  these 
species  exhibit  a  considerable  variation  in  size,  when  those 
from  a  northern  district  are  compared  with  the  same 
species  obtained  farther  south.  Let  any  one  make  a  comparison, 
for  instance,  between  almost  any  group  of  invertebrates,  especially 
the  Mollusca  and  the  Brachiopoda  from  the  Lothians  and  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  of  the  same  species  from,  say,  Clitheroe.  The 
latter  have  quite  four  times  the  volume  of  the  former.  Even 
when  the  comparison  is  made  between  the  fossils  found  in  the 
limestones  at  Dunbar  and  those  found  in  their  equivalent  strata 
at  Scremerston,  the  remarkable  difference  in  size  is  at  once 
apparent.  We  should  probably  not  err  greatly  in  such  a  case  if 
we  attribute  the  difference  to  the  influence  of  warmer  water  and  a 
more  abundant  food  supply  in  the  case  of  the  more  southern 
habitat  than  was  the  case  with  their  more  boreal  representatives. 
If  this  is  the  correct  explanation  of  the  facts  it  affords  one  of  very 
few  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  latitude  upon  animal  life  which 
have  yet  been  met  with  in  the  records  of  the  Past ;  and  it  may 
fittingly  be  compared  in  this  respect  with  the  general  similarity  of 
the  fauna  of  the  Jurassic  Rocks  of,  say,  Caithness,  with  those  of 
the  South  Coast  of  England. 
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So  far  as  the  palaeontology  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Rocks 
is  concerned  the  only  other  remark  that  need  be  made  is  that, 
speaking  in  general  terms,  in  all  the  rocks  which  have  been 
formed  under  the  same  conditions  the  same  assemblage  of  species 
occurs  throughout  Thus  the  fauna  of  a  limestone  from  near  the 
base  of  the  series  differs  but  little  from  that  of  a  similar  bed  from 
near  the  top.  So,  too,  with  the  shales,  as  well  as  with  the 
sandstones. 

Rocks  of  Upper  Carboniferous  age  do  not  occur  near  Berwick, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  remark  that, 
although  it  is  practically  impossible  to  "  zone  '*  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous Rocks  by  means  of  their  fossils,  yet,  directly  the  Upper 
Carboniferous  Rocks  are  under  examination,  we  are  struck  with 
the  abruptness  of  the  change  which  characterises  both  their 
flora  and  their  fauna.  Dr.  Traquair,  with  regard  to  the  fishes,  and 
Mr.  Kidston  with  the  plants,  are  equally  emphatic  upon  this  point. 
I  feel  sure,  too,  that  the  physical  break  between  the  two  is  much 
greater  than  geologists  in  general  have  hitherto  seemed  disposed 
to  admit.  In  the  Craven  area,  in  particular,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  base  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  Rocks  lies  transgressively 
across,  or  oversteps,  the  edges  of  strata  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
age  which  are  widely  separated  in  time.  Moreover,  the  presence 
of  abundant  fragments  of  felspar,  which  occur  so  commonly  in 
the  lower  beds  of  the  Millstone  Grit,  are  at  least  suggestive  of 
there  having  been  a  temporary  return  to  the  arid  conditions  which 
characterised  the  period  when  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  was 
in  process  of  formation.  Hence  there  may  well  have  ensued  an 
extensive  upheaval  and  prolonged  denudation,  as  well  as  a 
temporary  change  of  climate,  at  the  close  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
times ;  and  it  may  well'be  the  case  that  the  palaeontological  break 
referred  to  is  due  quite  as  much  to  these  factors  as  to  lapse  of 
time. 


The  Whin  Sill. — In  the  area  represented  by  the  basin  of 
the  Tweed  rocks  of  the  same  age  and  character  as  the  Whin  Sill 
form  hardly  any  prominent  feature.  It  is  true  that  within  sight  of 
Berwick,  as,  for  example,  near  Belford,  there  are  conspicuous 
crags  and  other  features  due  to  the  Whin  Sill,  and  also  that  the 
Fame  Islands  consist  almost  entirely  of  this  dolerite.  All,  how- 
ever, that  need  be  stated  here  regarding  the  Whin  Sill  is  that  it  is, 
like  every  other  intrusive  rock  I  have  yet  seen,  distinctly 
REPLACiVE  and  not  displacive  in  its  mode  of  occurrence :  that  is 
to  say,  it  cannot  be  proved  anywhere  that  the  Whin  Sill  has 
actually  forced  asunder  the  sedimentary  rocks  within  which  it  was 
intruded,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  so  often  depicted  in  diagrams  of 
the  so-called  "  laccolites."  So  far  as  the  age  of  the  Whin  Sill  is 
concerned  one  may  confidently  say  of  it  that  it  is  of  later  date 
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than  the  earlier  of  the  disturbances  which  have  affected  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  Rocks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Whin  Sill  in  the 
Fame  Islands  certainly  shows  the  characteristic  staining  of  ferric 
oxide  which  appears  nearly  everywhere  to  result  from  infil- 
tration proceeding  from  the  New  Red  Rocks.  Hence  if  we  can 
trust  this  latter  evidence  (and  I  think  we  may),  the  Whin  Sill  dates 
from  some  time  in  the  very  long  period  that  followed  the  Car- 
boniferous era  and  preceded  that  of  the  New  Red. 

Post-Carboniferous  Disturbances. — Just  as  an  era  of 
disturbances  and  denudation  set  in  near  the  close  of  the  Silurian 
epoch  and  continued  through  the  immensely  long  period  of  time 
that  intervened  between  that  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Caledonian  Old  Red,  so  was  it  the  case  with  the  Carboniferous 
Rocks.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  all  parts  of  Britain  where 
these  rocks  occur  that  they  were  folded,  faulted,  and  denuded,  to 
an  extent  not  much  inferior  to  that  which  has  been  above  referred 
to  as  characteristic  of  the  Proterozoic  Rocks.  It  may  be  said  with 
some  measure  of  truth  that  most  of  the  denudation  from  which  the 
Proterozoic  Rocks  have  suffered  took  place  in  the  interval  between 
the  close  of  the  Silurian  Period  and  the  commencement  of  the 
conditions  to  which  the  Caledonian  Old  Red  is  due.  And  with 
equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  chief  disturbances,  and  also 
the  chief  denudation,  from  which  the  Carboniferous  Rocks  have 
suffered,  took  place  in  the  very  long  interval  of  time  that  separates 
the  Deuterozoic  Rocks  from  the  oldest  of  those  of  the  Neozoic 
age. 

The  New  Red  Rocks.— There  cannot  be  much  room  for 
doubt  that  the  New  Red  Rocks  formerly  covered  most  of  the 
area  represented  by  the  basin  of  the  Tweed,  as  was  certainly  the 
case  with  most  of,  at  least,  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland.  As 
the  former  presence  of  the  Trias  implies  also  that  of  the  Jurassic 
Rocks  (in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  presence  of  the  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone  implies  that  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
Rocks),  this  point  is  obviously  one  of  considerable  importance 
in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  district. 

There  are,  however,  no  actual  outliers  of  any  member  of  the 
New  Red  Series  (either  of  the  Lower,  or  "  Permian,"  or  of  the 
Upper,  or  Trias).  The  evidence  pointing  to  their  former  existence 
here  is  practically  confined  to  that  afforded  by  the  widespread 
staining  of  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  Carboniferous  Rocks, 
and  the  equally  widespread  dolomitisation  of  the  limestones. 
Scottish  geologists  are,  at  last,  beginning  to  recognise  the  value 
of  this  evidence. 

Later  Changes  in  Neozoic  Times. — A  period  of  prolonged 
subaerial  waste,  ending  with  the  formation  of  a  base-level,  or 
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perhaps  a  plain,  of  marine  denudation,  followed  the  dose  of  the 
Jurassic  Period ;  and  the  Cretaceous,  and,  possibly,  even  newer 
rocks,  were  laid  down  far  and  wide  upon  the  plain  referred  to. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  British  mountains,  now 
existing  as  such,  were  left  uncovered  by  these  rocks ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  final  elevation  to  which  those  mountains  are  primarily 
due  took  place  in  Post-Cretaceous  times.  I  have  maintained  for 
well  on  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  that  the  summit-levels  of  many 
of  our  British  mountain  tops  represent  the  Pre-Cretaceous  plains 
of  marine  denudation,  upheaved,  flexed,  and  subsequently  re- 
exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  rocks  which  capped  them. 

History  of  the  River  Courses.— -These  remarks  are 
necessary  in  the  present  case,  because  the  courses  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  rivers  are  explained  most  satisfactorily  by  the 
hypothesis  that  the  fivers  commenced  to  flow  over  a  surface 
formed  of  some  other  rocks  than  those  which  are  now  represented 
in  the  district.  The  rocks  in  question  may  have  been  in  part 
Cretaceous ;  though  there  does  not  appear  to  have  yet  been  any 
valid  reason  advanced  why  rocks  of  Tertiary  age  should  not  have 
formed  part  of  the  original  outer  envelope  referred  to.  Nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  objecting  to  the  view  that 
the  river  courses,  as  such,  were  initiated  in  late  Tertiary  times. 
The  fact  that  a  patch  of  Old  Red,  or  of  New  Red,  as  the  case 
may  he,  occupies  the  bottom  of  what  is  now  a  valley,  may  be  due 
simply  to  the  fact  that  the  area  in  question  marks  the  axis  of  a 
synclinal  which  has  affected  these  rocks,  and  their  presence  has 
helped  to  guide  the  river  at  an  early  stage  in  its  evolutionary 
history  into  coincidence  with  the  axis  of  the  synclinal.  Thus  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  a  certain  river  flows  in  a 
synclinal  fold  of  the  Trias,  rather  than  that  the  Trias  lies  in  an 
old  river  valley,  which,  therefore,  on  this  latter  view,  dates  from 
Triassic  times. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  remember  that  some  of 
the  largest  valleys  in  Scotland  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
excavated  entirely  in  Late-Tertiary  times  :  witness  the  deep  valley 
of  Loch  Scridain  in  Mull,  or  the  grand  depression  in  the  Coullin 
Hills,  in  which  reposes  Ixx;h  Coruisk ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
somewhat  doubtful  case  of  Loch  Lomond,  so  often  cited  in  this 
connection.  If  long  and  wide  valleys,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  feet  in  depth,  have  been  excavated  in  very  hard  rock 
since  Late-Tertiary  times,  why  should  the  mere  size  of  a  valley  be 
cited  as  proof  of  its  great  geological  antiquity  ? 

The  river  channels,  having  been  established  in  approximately 
their  present  courses,  were  deepened  and  widened  as  time  went  on, 
sometimes  maintaining  their  original  directions  with  very  little 
change;  but  in  other  cases  being  diverted,  severed,  or  even 
reversed  through   the   influence  of  variations  of  structure  and 
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durability  of  the  rocks  which  happened  to  compose  the  surface  at 
one  time  or  other  in  their  history  as  they  cut  their  way  down 
through  the  various  envelopes  of  rock  over  which  their  courses 
lay.  I  have  already  dealt  with  questions  of  this  kind  at  some 
length,  in  relation  to  the  rivers  of  the  Lake  District,  in  the  papers 
mentioned  -iti  the  footnote,*  and  the  subject  does  not  call  for  any 
special  treatment  here.  Apparent  difficulties  connected  with  the 
history  of  such  river-courses  as  that  of  the  Till,  for  example,  admit 
of  a  simple  enough  explanation  if  we  assume  thai,  the  rivers  in 
question  began  to  flow  in  different  rocks  from  those  in  which 
their  respective  courses  are  now  established.  Doubtless  the  Till 
has  been  gradually  led  out  of  its  original  way  as  a  result  of  the 
river,  at  an  early  period  in  its  developmental  history,  meeting  with 
rocks  which  became  either  barriers,  or  else  zones  of  low  elevation, 
at  one  part  or  another  of  its  course. 

Later  Tertiary  Changes. — It  may  betaken  asproved  that  the 
latest  phase  of  volcanic  action  in  Britain  took  place  at  a  period 
when  many  of  the  broader  features  of  the  present  landscape  had 
already  been,  as  it  were,  sketched  out.  Some,  at  least,  of 
the  larger  valleys  had  already  taken  on  much  of  their  present 
form  and  direction,  even  though  the  actual  surfaces  may  have  been 
carved  out  of  rocks  which  have  long  since  been  removed  by 
denudation.  It  was  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  (and  much 
later  than  the  culminating  period  of  volcanic  action)  that  so  many 
of  the  remarkable  basalt  dykes  which  traverse  the  rocks  of 
Northern  Britain  were  formed. t 

It  was  also  during  the  waning  phases  of  this  same  volcanic 
episode  that  the  principal  metalliferous  veins  of  Northern  Britain 
received  most  of  their  original  mineral  contents.  This  appears  to 
be  the  case  with  most  veins  of  lead  ore.  There  are  not  many 
such  in  the  area  here  specially  under  consideration.  A  few 
veins  of  copper  ore  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  I^mmermoors,  not 
far  from  Duns.  The  haematite  veins  appear  to  be,  in  all  cases, 
much  older  than  these,  and  to  date  from  the  close  of  Triassic 
times. 


The  Age  of  Snow. — The  history  of  the  Age  of  Snow  calls  for 
some  remarks  here.  Briefly  stated,  that  history  may  be  given  as 
follows: — The  present  valley-system,  and  all  the  larger  surface- 
features,  had  already  been  shaped  by  subaerial  denudation,  possibly 
as  early  as  the  Pliocene  Period,  into  a  form  not  essentially 
different  from  what  they  have  now.  About  the  close  of  that  time 
it  seems  probable  that  Britain,  as  a  whole,  stood  at  a  higher  level 

*  The  History  of  the  River  Eden  and  the  Rivers  adjacent.  Trans.  Cumb.  and  West. 
Assoc.,  No.  xlv,  p.  73.  GeoloRical  History  of  "The  Eden  Vallfv."  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc. 
(1889),  p.  53.  The  Physical  History  of  Grcystoke  Park  and  the  Valley  of  the  Petteril, 
Trans.  Cumb.  and  West.  Assoc. 

t  It  Is  not  clear  that  any  of  these  dykes  are  "  intrusive  "  in  the  sense  coninicnly  under- 
stood by  Uiat  term :  many  of  them  are  ccruinly  replacive— perhaps  they  all  are. 
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than  it  does  at  the  present  day,  so  that  what  is  now  the  North 
Sea  was  then  a  lowland  plain,  through  which  the  Rhine  flowed 
northward,  and  may  have  entered  the  Atlantic  on  the  northern 
side  of  Shetland.  The  Tweed,  as  well  as  the  other  rivers  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Britain,  then  formed  tributaries  of  the  Rhine.  The 
western  margin  of  Britain,  under  these  conditions,  may  have 
coincided  with  the  present  loo  fathom  line.  The  facts  appear  to 
me  to  suggest  that  the  so-called  ''  Gulf  Stream  "  then  brought 
large  quantities  of  aqueous  vapour  to  the  coasts  of  Britain  and 
Scandinavia,  much  as  it  does  to-day.  But,  with  an  increasing 
elevation  of  these  lands  above  the  sea  level,  the  precipitation, 
instead  of  usually  taking  the  form  of  rain,  as  it  does  now,  began 
to  fall  more  frequently  as  snow ;  and,  as  the  elevation  of  the  British- 
Scandinavian  axis  proceeded,  the  result  came  about  that  the 
whole  of  the  aqueous  vapour  distilled  by  the  Sun's  rays  from  the 
surface  of  the  Atlantic,  and  drifted  hither  by  the  winds,  was 
deposited  in  the  form  of  snow.  All  that  is  needed  to  bring  about 
what  are  usually  called  "glacial"  (but  which  had  better  be  termed 
''nivosal")  conditions,  is  a  copious  supply  of  aqueous  vapour, 
winds  to  drift  it  in  a  certain  direction,  mountain  tops  to  congeal 
it  into  snow,  and  such  conditions  on  the  lowlands  as  to  permit  of 
rather  more  snow  being  left  each  year  than  the  summer's  heat  would 
suffice  to  melt.  It  is  fallacious  to  suppose  that  a  low  temperature 
is  indispensable  to  bring  about  these  nivosal  conditions.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  average  annual  temperature  of  Britain  then 
should  be  many  degrees  lower  than  it  is  at  present.  A  brief  con- 
sideration of  these  points  will  suffice  to  show  that  a  differential 
uplift  along  a  zone  passing  through  Scandinavia  and  the  northern 
parts  of  the  British  Isles  while  the  "  Gulf  Stream  "  was  in  full 
operation,  would  furnish  all  the  conditions  needed  for  bringing 
about  an  Age  of  Snow ;  and  if  the  uplift  reached  its  maximum 
along  this  axis  in  Central  Scandinavia,  the  geographical  conditions 
would  be  such  as  would  suffice  to  account  for  nearly  all  the  facts 
known  in  connection  with  the  Age  of  Snow. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a  nature  that  would  satisfy  every 
geologist  regarding  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  these  nivosal 
conditions  began.  But  there  cannot  be  much  doubt,  if  we  are 
guided  by  the  evidence  presented  by  the  Later  Pliocene  rocks  of 
East  Anglia,  that  these  rocks  mark  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
conditions  which  culminated  in  the  Age  of  Snow.  In  that  case 
we  seem  to  have  data  from  which  we  may  form  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  period  in  question.  It  appears  to  be 
generally  admitted  now  that  both  Vesuvius  and  Etna  have  come 
into  existence  within  the  same  period  of  time  as  that  which 
separates  the  commencement  of  the  Later  Pliocene  period  from  the 
present  day.  If  we  assume,  as  a  very  moderate  estimate  for  the 
growth  of  Etna,  that,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  has  required  three 
hundred  years  for  the  accumulation  of  each  foot,  this  estimate 
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gives  US  a  period  of  at  least  three  million  years.  Yet  the  amount 
of  change  in  the  organic  world  that  has  ensued  since  Etna  started 
into  existence  is  so  trifling  that  it  would  not  be  taken  into  account 
if  we  were  dealing  with  the  palaeontology  of  some  of  the  rocks 
belonging  to  the  older  parts  of  the  series.'*' 

Although  the  changes  in  the  organic  world  since  the  close  of 
the  Newer  Pliocene  Period  are  comparatively  insignificant  in 
amount,  the  case  is  far  otherwise  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  land 
within  the  period  under  consideration. 

An  enormous  amount  of  rock  material,  much  of  it  being,  of 
course,  rock  that  had  been  already  decomposed  by  subaerial 
agencies,  was  removed  by  the  ice  during  the  Age  of  Snow.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  in  general  terms,  that  there  is  hardly  a  single 
feature  which  forms  a  component  of  the  landscape  in  Lower 
Tweedside,  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  does  not  owe  much  of 
its  present  configuration  to  the  action  of  the  ice  which  moved 
over  the  whole  district  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Age  of 
Snow.  The  chief  erosion  was  accomplislied  in  the  valleys,  which 
were  irregularly  deepened  and  widened  in  a  manner  quite  unlike 
what  could  have  resulted  from  any  erosion  by  the  action  of  rain 
and  rivers.  But  one  of  the  features  which  impresses  a  peculiar 
character  upon  the  landscape  in  the  lowland  areas  of  Tweedside 
is  the  great  system  of  glacial  furrows  to  which  so  many  references 
have  been  made  by  students  of  glacial  geology.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  country,  over  hundreds  of  square  miles,  consists  of 
an  assemblage  of  rudely-parallel  ridges  and  furrows,  which 
preserve  a  common  direction  over  large  tracts  of  country.  Some 
of  these  ridges,  it  is  true,  consist  of  eskers  ;  while  a  few  others  are 
exteriorly  composed  of  boulder  clay.  But,  as  a  whole,  they 
fundamentally  consist  of  solid  rock.  That  these  are  really  of 
glacial  origin,  and  not  due  to  the  erosive  action  of  running  water 
under  any  conditions,  is  rendered  sufficiently  evident  by  the  fact 
that  glacial  markings  occur  within  them,  and  not  at  all  uncom- 
monly they  do  so  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  hollow.  Doubtless  it 
has  been  the  large  size  of  these  furrows  which  has  misled 
geologists  in  their  attempts  at  accounting  for  the  origin  of  these 
remarkable  features. 

When  the  load  of  ice  had  increased  to  its  maximum,  a 
subsidence  of  the  land  commenced.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
mountain  tops  were  gradually  lowered,  the  sea  was  admitted 
where  there  had  formerly  been  land,  rain  began  to  fall  where 
previously  it  had  snowed,  and  the  supply  of  snow  which  fed  the 
glacier-ice  was  cut  off  at  its  source.  The  stony  ice  then  melted 
away  as  it  stood,  leaving  boulder  clays  and  eskers  (both  englacially 
formed)  as  the  "sediment"  of  the  ice  sheet.  So,  by  degrees, 
and    in    the   course,    it   may   well   be,   of    many  thousands    of 

*  Origin  ol  the  British  Flora,  Proc,  Botanical  Society  0/  Edin.,  1902,  p.  234. 
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years,  ths  surface  of  the  land  was  left  very  much  as  we  see  it 
to-day. 

When  the  subsidence  reached  its  lowest  point,  which  may  well 
have  been  as  much  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  even  two  hundred  feet 
below  its  present  level,  there  appears  to  have  been  much  floadng 
ice  about  the  lately-filled  North  Sea.  Much  of  this  ice  found  its 
way  up  the  sea  inlets,  and  as  the  ice  melted  it  dropped  its  stony 
burden  upon  the  sea  floor.  Fragments  of  chalk,  chalk  flints, 
pieces  of  metamorphic  and  plutonic  rocks  foreign  to  the  district, 
were  left  by  this  means  even  in  such  areas  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tweed.  The  boulder  clay  on  the  banks  of  that 
river  a  short  distance  above  Berwick  Station,  described  by  Mr. 
Gunn,  is,  I  think,  a  deposit  formed  under  the  conditions 
described. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  period  foUowing 
that  when  the  submergence  took  place  may  have  dated  as  for 
back  as  some  fifteen  or  even  twenty  thousand  years.  Small  glaciers 
still  grew  up  inland,  and  there  may  well  have  been  some  of  them 
even  in  the  heart  of  the  Cheviots.  If  one  may  judge  of  what 
took  place  by  the  records  of  those  left  in  the  glens  of  the  Southern 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  these  glaciers  showed  two  periods  of 
activity.  In  some  of  the  earlier  of  these  the  valley  glaciers 
extended  several  miles  outward  from  their  starting  point,  and  long 
remained  thus  because  supply  and  waste  were  equal  in  amount 
After  this  phase  there  followed  a  period  during  which  the  rate  of 
melting  of  the  ice  much  exceeded  the  supply  furnished  by  the 
snowfall,  and  a  somewhat  rapid  retreat  of  several  miles  ensued. 
Then  came  a  second  period  when  the  supply  and  waste  remained 
nicely  balanced  for  a  long  time,  and  an  inner  group  of  moraines 
was  formed.  Finally  snow  ceased  to  fall  (or,  rather,  to  remain)  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  glaciers,  and  the  present 
state  of  things  came  into  being. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  maritime  areas  were 
being  affected  in  a  different  way.  The  land  rose  with  a  start 
every  now  and  then,  and  the  intervals  between  each  move  were  of 
sufficient  length  to  permit  of  the  sea  carving  well-marked  beaches, 
and  leaving  other  tokens  of  what  was  being  done  upon  the  land 
adjacent.  At  the  same  time  widespread  deposits  of  gravel  and 
other  alluvial  matter  were  left  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  These 
correspond  in  both  their  form  and  in  the  date  of  their  formation, 
with  the  raised  beaches  just  referred  to.  Then,  as  the  land  rose 
by  successive  uplifts  towards  its  present  level,  successively  lower 
terraces  were  cut  by  the  rivers,  whose  increased  velocity,  gained  by 
each  uprise,  enabled  them  to  accomplish  this  readily ;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  sea  carved  lower  and  lower  shelves  upon  its  margin, 
and  left  old  sea-stacks  and  sea  caverns  high  and  dry,  until  the 
latest  uprise  (which  took  place  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion  of 
Britain)  brought  the  land  up  to  the  level  it  has  at  present.     It 
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was  under  these  conditions  that  both  the  maritime  denes  and  the 
remarkable  river  terraces  of  Lower  Tweedside  were  formed. 


STRATIGRAPHICAL  GEOLOGY. 

The  foregoing  historical  account  of  Lower  Tweedside  should 
suffice  to  make  the  broader  features  of  the  geology  of  that  part 
sufficiently  clear.  But  a  brief  outline  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the 
district,  which  may  be  read  concurrently  with  a  study  of  the 
sections,  may  help  to  extend  what  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing 
pages. 

The  Ordovician  Rocks  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  area,  and, 
therefore,  although  their  interest,  historically  regarded,  is  very 
considerable,  they  may  be  left  without  further  mention  here. 

Rocks  of  Silurian  age  may  be  said  to  occur  within  five  areas 
in  the  district  under  deWiption.  One  of  these,  and  the  principal 
one,  is  part  of  the  main  area  of  the  Scottish  Southern  Uplands. 
Another,  which  is  separated  from  the  former  only  by  a  narrow 
band  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  forms  the  southern  part  of 
the  Lammermuir  Hills.  The  third  lies  to  the  east  of  this,  and  its 
coastal  margin  forms  the  magnificent  line  of  cliffs  extending  south- 
eastward from  the  Siccar  Point  to  St.  Abb's  Head.  The  fourth 
forms  a  triangular  area  which  extends  southward  from  Eyemouth 
to  just  outside  the  northern  suburbs  of  Berwick.  It  forms  the 
grand  line  of  cliffs  which  extend  northward  from  Burnmouth. 
Its  south-western  border  coincides  with  a  large  fault  which  brings 
the  Cementstones  and  the  Fell  Sandstones  into  contact  with  it 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed  about  a  mile  we^t  of  Berwick. 
The  fifth,  and  smallest,  lies  somewhat  beyond  the  area  specially 
under  notice,  and  rises  to  the  surface  from  beneath  the  Cheviot 
'  Andesites  and  other  rocks  of  later  age,  on  the  south-west  flank 
of  the  Cheviot  Hills. 

Everywhere  in  these  districts  the  Silurian  Rocks  are  highly 
convoluted,  but  they  are  rarely  or  never  cleaved.  They  are  fre- 
quently traversed  by  dykes  of  porphyrite.  The  closest  folds, 
which  are  usually  isoclines,  lie  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
area,  where,  it  appears  safe  to  assume,  the  main  axes  of  uplift,  and 
chief  zones  of  compression,  were  situated  during  the  early 
Devonian  period.  Most  of  the  Silurian  Rocks  in  this  area  belong 
to  the  Valentian  and  Salopian  sub-divisions. 

The  Caledonian  Old  Red,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  separated 
from  the  Proterozoic  Rocks  by  one  of  the  most  important 
unconformities  in  the  whole  geological  series.  It  lies,  in  fact,  on 
the  upturned  and  denuded  edges  of  every  rock  older  than  itself. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  chief  disturbances  which  have  affected  the 
older  rocks  are  of  prior  date  to  any  part  of  this  series  The  base- 
ment bed  is  sometimes  a  conglomerate,  with  tuffs  and  subordinate 
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sandstones  in  its  higher  parts.  Rocks  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  the 
nature  of  outliers,  are  still  to  be  found  about  Reston,  Coldingham, 
St  Abb's  Head,  and  Eyemouth.  More  generally,  however,  the 
volcanic  series  which  succeeds  the  conglonaerate  in  time,  lies 
directly  upon  the  older  rocks.  The  chief  mass  of  these  is  left  in 
the  Cheviot  Hills ;  but  an  important  outlier  of  that  age  occurs  at 
St.  Abb's  Head  and  Coldingham  Shore,  while  some  eruptive  rocks 
referable  to  the  same  horizon  are  to  be  seen  at  Eyemouth.  Three 
masses  of  granite,  which  may  be  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  the 
later  lavas  of  this  series,  are  to  be  seen  near  Berwick.  The  larger 
of  these  has  risen  through  the  Cheviot  Andesites,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  the  core  of  the  Cheviots;  another  forms 
Cockburn  Law,  north  of  Duns.  A  third  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
I^mmermuir  Hills,  still  within  the  basin  of  the  Tweed,  but  in  a 
position  not  easily  reached.  This  latter  forms  Priestlaw,  which 
consists  of  one  of  the  masses  of  granite  formerly  regarded  as 
of  metamorphic  origin.  Porphyrite  dykes  occur  in  many  places, 
and  there  is  at  least  one  dyke  of  mica-trap  at  St.  Abb's  Head. 
None  of  these  rocks  have  been  affected  by  terrestrial  movements 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  district  under  notice. 

The  Upper  Old  Red  succeeds  the  formation  just  mentioned, 
and  does  so  with  a  violent  unconformity.  To  realise  the  full 
extent  of  this  great  break  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
Caledonian  Old  Red  is  certainly  many  thousands  of  feet  in 
thickness — even  though  the  figures  given  by  some  writers  may  en- 
very  greatly  on  the  side  of  excess  in  this  respect.  In  addition  to 
this  sub-division  there  is  the  Orcadian  Old  Red,  also  many 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  certainly  as  a  whole  newer 
than  the  Caledonian  Old  Red,  and  across  the  edge  also  of  which 
the  Upper  Old  Red  lies  unconformably.  These  facts  do  not  admit 
of  question  ;  and  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  be  generally  known. 

In  the  Tweedside  district  remains  of  the  Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone  extend  in  a  continuous  strip  from  Dunbar  southward 
past  Duns,  Greenlaw,  Earlstone,  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  to  some 
distance  south  of  the  western  margin  of  the  Cheviots.  A  branch 
from  this  strip  runs  eastward  past  Chirnside  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Berwick,  where  it  is  cut  off  by  a  powerful  fault  above 
referred  to.  On  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Cheviots  the  Upper 
Old  Red  occurs  here  and  there,  but  that  only  to  a  small  extent. 
Some  trachytic  rocks  intrusive  in  this  form  conspicuous  features 
in  the  landscape,  especially  near  Duns,  and  at  both  the  Black 
Hill  of  Earlston  and  the  Eildon  Hills,  near  Melrose. 

Wherever  the  Upper  Old  Red  occurs  it  appears  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  Carboniferous  Rocks,  though  not  in  every  case 
with  perfect  conformability. 

A  wide- spread  bed  (or  beds)  of  basalt  lava  and  occasional  beds 
of  tuff  locally  occur  close  down  upon  the  Upper  Old  Red.  These 
can  be  traced  southward  from  Greenlaw  across  the  Tweed  west 
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of  Kdso  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  Cheviots ;  and  also  north- 
ward to  Duns.  A  similar  bed  is  seen  here  and  there  also  on,  or 
about,  this  horizon,  nearly  all  the  way  south-westward  as  far  as  the 
north  bank  of  the  Solway. 

A  band  of  (what  I  take  to  be)  geyserite  occurs  close  above 
the  basalt,  especially  at  Carham,  on  the  Tweed  above  Coldstream. 
It  is  chiefly  of  interest  as  being  the  parent  rock  of  a  large  number 
of  boulders  which  are  strewn  about  Lower  Tweedside.  It  is  of 
interest  also  because  part  of  its  colloidal  silica  has  passed  into  a 
red  chert  which  resembles  carnelian  in  places. 

The  succeeding  Ballagan  Beds*  cover  a  wide  area  around 
the  River  Tweed,  where  they  form  the  surface  over  quite  a 
hundred  and  twenty  square  miles.  Their  prevailing  dip  is  at  a 
small  angle  eastward,  so  that  higher  beds  come  on  as  the  rocks 
trend  from,  say,  Greenlaw  to  Holy  Island,  or  from  The  Cheviot 
in  the  direction  of  Alnwick.  They  consist  of  a  thick  mass  of 
shale  and  clays  with  subordinate  beds  of  more  or  less  calcareous 
flagstone  and  soft  sandstone,  and  with  some  few  bands  of  impure 
limestone,  interstratifled  with  the  sandstones  and  shales  near  the 
top  of  the  series.  These  latter  are  well  seen  at  Ross  Point,  near 
Bummouth.  A  curious  feature  in  the  sandstones  is  the 
occurrence  of  great  orbicular  concretions.  Resorted  material  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  lower  beds,  and  sun-cracks,  casts 
of  rock  salt,  and  veins  of  gypsum  may  often  be  met  with. 

The  Fell  Sandstones  occur  chiefly  on  the  Northumberland  side 
of  the  Tweed,  and  mostly  in  the  angle  enclosed  between  the 
River  Till  and  the  Tweed  just  above  Berwick.  They  do  not 
give  rise  to  any  conspicuous  features  there,  as  they  do  on  the 
southern  flanks  of  the  Cheviot ;  but  the  harder  beds  are  apt  to 
form  low  escarpments,  and  even  small  hills  in  a  few  cases.  They 
can  be  well  seen  at  Tweedmouth  and  Ord,  and  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Tweed,  below  St.  Mary's  Convent  School,  and  here  and 
there  near  both  the  Royal  Border  Bridge  and  the  Old  Bridge. 
Northward  of  Berwick  they  are  cut  out  by  powerful  faults.  The 
"  Duddo  Stones  "  are  megaliths  of  this  rock. 

The  Scremerston  Coal  Series  lies  almost  entirely  on  the 
Northumberland  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  extends  southward  from 
Tweedmouth  and  Spittal  past  the  eastern  side  of  the  Till  for  a 
considerable  distance.  These  rocks  are  indicated  at  the  surface 
by  a  number  of  small  collieries.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  repeat 
that  the  Scremerston  Coals  lie  on  the  horizon  of  the  upper  half 
of  the  Mountain  Limestone  and  the  lower  fifth  of  the  Yoredale 
Rocks.  Furthermore,  they  are  on  the  same  horizon  as  the  Oi 
Shales  of  the  Lothians,  and,  therefore  contemporaneous  with  the 
great  Lower  Carboniferous  volcanic  series  of  Fife  and  the 
Lothians.  The  reader  will  find  these  correlations  given  in  the 
sections  which  were  issued  with,  the  "  Handbook  to  the  Geology 

*  Also  known  as  Lower  Twedian,  Cement  Stones,  and  Lower  Limestone  Shales. 

Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  3,  1903.]  11 
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of  Edinburgh,"  which  was  written  for  the  Geologists'  Association 
Long  Excursion  there.  In  a  slightly  modified  form  they  are 
given  again  here. 

A  strip  of  the  Scremerston  Coal  Series  passes  along  the  coast 
northward  from  Berwick ;  but  is  mainly  concealed  beneath  the 
newer  rocks  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age,  which  will  be  noticed 
more  fully  presently.  This  strip  is  cut  off  on  the  west  by  a  fault. 
The  best  section  in  the  Scremerston  Coals  is  to  be  seen  along  the 
coast  near  the  place  of  that  name,  south  of  Berwick. 

The  Limestone  Series,  most  of  which  forms  the  upper  part  of 
the  true  Yoredale  Rocks,  is  characterised  by  the  occurrence  in  it 
of  some  dozen  or  more  bands  of  marine  limestone.  These  are 
remarkably  persistent  in  the  area  to  the  south,  though  they  die  out 
one  after  another  from  the  lowest  upward  as  they  trend  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Mr.  Gunn's  important  papers  on  these  beds 
should  be  consulted  by  those  who  wish  for  fuller  information. 

On  the  south  side  of  Berwick  the  limestones  strike  south- 
eastward for  a  mile  or  so.  They  are  very  well  seen  on  and  near 
the  coast  as  far  as  Scremerston  itself,  south  of  which  they  are 
hidden  beneath  superficial  deposits.  Inland  the  strike  changes, 
and  becomes  south-westerly  for  a  few  miles:  and  then  swings 
round  so  as  to  conform  in  a  general  way  to  the  margins  of  the 
Cheviot  Hills  away  from  which  the  succeeding  Lower  Car- 
boniferous Rocks  everywhere  dip.  But  they  are  so  much  broken 
and  disturbed  by  faults  in  the  country  about  Lowick  that  no 
general  description  could  convey  impressions  of  their  lie  which 
would  be  of  any  use  for  the  purpose  for  which  this  paper  is 
intended.  The  Scremerston  Limestones  have  yielded  an  extensive 
suite  of  fossils,  lists  of  which  are  given  in  the  "  Survey  Memoirs." 
Mr.  John  Bishop,  of  Berwick,  has  long  collected  diligently  from 
them. 

At  Berwick  itself  the  upper  limestones  are  very  well  seen  at 
several  places  on  the  shore.  Northward  of  the  town  they  are 
more  or  less  faulted.  The  Eel  well  Limestone  is  seen  west  of  the 
Pier,  and  it  also  forms  the  Ladies'  Skerrs,  which  are  well  known 
to  visitors  on  account  of  the  singularly  twisted  form  their  strike 
assumes  on  the  shore.  It  is  also  seen  at  the  Fisherman's  Haven. 
The  rocks  on  the  shore  are  much  faulted  and  disturbed,  but 
Mr.  Gunn  has  been  able  to  unravel  some  of  the  complications. 
The  rocks,  on  the  whole,  rise  as  they  trend  northward,  so  that 
beds  older  than  the  Eelwell  Limestone  appear  as  the  coast-line  is 
followed  in  the  direction  of  Burnmouth.  But  the  five  thin 
limestones  next  below  the  Eelwell  Limestone,  are  not  very  well 
seen  anywhere  near  Berwick.  They  appear  in  the  Tweed  at  low 
water,  Mr.  Gunn  says,  between  the  Ness  Gate  and  the  Pier  at 
Berwick.  Going  along  the  coast  north  of  the  town  the  fine  sea- 
caverns,  eroded  by  the  waves  in  the  sandstone,  form  very  striking 
features.    The  Burgess  Cove  is  one  of  these,  which  has  been 
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shaped  in  a  bed  of  sandstone  whose  true  position  is  near  the 
Scremerston  Coal  Series,  and  is  the  equivalent  in  time  of,  perhaps, 
the  Melmerby  Scar  Limestone  of  Cumberland.  The  Oxford 
Limestone,  which  Mr.  Gunn  thought  might  be  the  Hardra  Lime- 
stone of  Phillips's  typical  section,  is  seen  on  the  cliiT  at  Sharper 
Head.     Sharper  Head  itself  consists  of  the  sandstone  between 
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Fig.  3.— Sfctions  Illustrating  Variations  in  Thickness  and  Mineral 
Character  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Rocks  ;  with  Ksiecial 
Reference  to  those  Rocks  near  Berwick. 


this  limestone  and  the  Greencies  Coal.  It  lies  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  base  line  of  the  Yoredale  Rocks.  Berwick  is  the  last 
place  going  north  where  this  can  be  made  out.* 

Two  of  the  ihin  limestones  which  represent  the  higher  beds  of 
the  Mountain  Limestone  of  Phillips  are  the  Woodend  and  the 

•  The  account  of  the  rocks  on  the  coast  north  of  Berwick  is  chiefly  from  Mr.  Gunn's 
papers ;  bat  I  am  responsible  for  some  of  the  statements.— J.  G.  G. 
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Dun  Limestones.  The  former  is  seen  700  yards  north  of  the 
Burgess  Cove,  and  the  latter  at  St  John's  Haven,  as  well  as  on 
the  foreshore  south  of  Spittal,  but  only  at  low  water.  Below  these 
comes  the  thick  sandstone  of  Marshall  Meadows,  which  forms  a 
considerable  cliiT  on  the  coast  north  of  Berwick.  This  overlies 
a  coal  seam  which  Mr.  Gunn  thought  might  be  either  the 
"  Robies  "  or  the  "  Fawcett "  Coal.  North  of  Marshall  Meadows 
the  boundary  faults  cause  so  much  confusion  that  it  is  almost 
useless  to  try  to  make  out  the  succession. 

The  section  just  described  is  one  of  considerable  importance, 
as  Mr.  Gunn's  work  upon  it  has  given  the  only  satisfactory  clue 
to  the  true  positions  of  the  beds  which  form  the  *' Carboniferous 
Limestone  Series  "  of  Scotland.  The  Eelwell  Limestones  form 
the  lowest  of  these  latter,  whence  it  will  be  perfectly  evident  that 
the  so-called  "  Calciferous  Sandstone  "*  consists  in  its  upper  part 
of  the  basement  beds  of  the  Yoredale  Rocks. 

As  the  coast  section  north  of  Berwick  is  both  difficult  to 
understand,  and  is  also  of  great  interest,  three  sections  across  it 
are  given  here.  A  study  of  these,  with  the  comparative  sections 
before  one,  ought  to  suffice  to  make  their  several  geological 
relationships  quite  clear. 

The  Whin  Sill  appears  to  have  died  out  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  of  Berwick,  after  extending  through  a  tract  of  country  many 
hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent.  It  forms  conspicuous  crags 
near  Belford,  and  appears  at  intervals  for  about  seven  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  that  town.  It  is,  of  course,  what  is  commonly 
understood  by  an  ''  intrusive  "  sheet,  and  it  consists  of  dolerite. 
The  age  is  pre-Triassic  or  post-Carboniferous.  It  is  the  Whin  Sill 
which,  extending  to  the  coast  at  Budle  Point,  forms  the  rock  upon 
which  Bamburgh  Castle  is  built,  and  which,  extending  out  to  sea, 
forms  nearly  the  whole  of  the  picturesque  group  of  rocks  known 
as  the  Fame  Islands,  so  much  celebrated  as  bird  stations,  and 
equally  so  in  connection  with  many  stirring  tales  of  misadventure 
at  sea. 

Characteristic  examples  of  the  staining  and  other  alterations  of 
the  Carboniferous  Rocks,  which  I  have  attributed  to  infiltration 
from  the  New  Red,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  places  near  Berwick. 

The  castle  at  Holy  Island  is  situated  upon  the  outcrop  of  a 
basalt  dyke  which  ranges  nearly  east  and  west.  It  is  probably 
a  continuation  of  one  of  the  two  which  can  be  traced  from 
near  Holy  Island  in  westerly  directions  for  many  miles,  and 
across  the  Tweed  near  Coldstream.  These  dykes  appear  to  be 
newer  than  the  faults  and  other  disturbances,  and  they  may 
therefore  be  of  Tertiary  age. 

Glacial  deposits  do  not  call  for  any  special  remark.     Boulders 

*  The  rocks  appear  to  have  been  named  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  for 
calcareous  matter  in  the  typical  areas  of  the  "  Calciferous  Sandstone  "  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence*  and  the  rocks  consist  largely  of  shale. 
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of  fiu-'tiavdled  nxks  oocur,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any  ^eiy 
special  interest.  The  megalith  known  as  "The  King's  Seat,' 
near  Pallinsbnrn,  is,  howerer,  of  interest  as  an  erratic  whidi  has 
probablj  or^inated  at  Carham.  It  a|^>ears  to  be  part  of  what  I 
have  regarded  as  geyserite  there. 

Dmmlins  and  eskers  aboond,  and  have  formed  the  subject  of 
many  discussions  by  the  late  ^iilne  Home  and  other  Scottish 


Boulder  day  which  may  date  from  the  submergence,  occurs 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  just  above  the  station  at  Berwick.  It 
was  descnbed  by  Mr.  Gunn  in  the  /Voc.  Bene.  Not,  Cimb^ 
foL  z,  p.  540.  Tlie  day  contains  many  fiu'-travdled  rodis,  and 
also  fragments  <^  shdls. 

Exodlent  examples  of  upraised  river-terraces,  as  well  as  <^ 
raised  beaches,  are  of  common  occunence.  The  terraces  of  the 
Tweed  have  been  alluded  to,  and  their  meaning  discussed  by 
many  writers,  and  e^iedally  by  Milne  Home. 

In  condusion  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Qough 
for  his  friendly  aid,  to  Commander  Xorman,  R.N.,  of  Benrick, 
for  introductions  to  much  that  is  of  interest  in  the  geok^  of 
Lower  Tweedside,  and  to  Mr.  George  Bolam,  F.Z.S.,  for  hdp 
in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  Association. 


The  following  publications  relating  to  the  district  under  con- 
sideration  may  be  noticed  : 

The  Geological  Survey  Maps  and  Explanations  of  Sheets  io8, 
109,  no,  by  Messrs.  Clough,  Gunn,  and  Miller.  Mr.  Gunn's 
papers  in  the  Trans,  of  tht  Berwukshire  Naturalists'  Cluh^ 
vol.  xvi.  No.  II r  (1S99),  p.  313;  Trans.  GfoL  Soc  Edin.^ 
voL  vii,  pt  iv,  p.  361  ;  and  the  Gcologual  Magazine.  The 
Maps  and  Explanation  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland, 
Sheets  25,  26,  33,  34. 

The  Geol<^cal  Survey  Map  of  Scotland,  on  the  scale  of 
10  miles  to  the  inch,  published  by  John  Bartholomew  &  Co., 
Edinburgh,  affords  a  very  excellent  general  view  of  the 
geological  structure  of  the  whole  of  the  district  to  be  visited  by 
the  Association.  Amongst  other  publications  relating  to  the 
country  around  Berwick  may  be  mentioned  Lebour's  Geology  tjf 
Norihutmherland^  and  the  Geolc^cal  Map  of  that  county  by  the 
same  author;  Hugh  Miller's  artide  on  "Northumberland"  in 
the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclofadia  Britannua\  Stevenson*s 
article  on  •*Cockbum  Law"  in  the  Trans.  Roy.  Sac.  Edin,^ 
for  1 849.  An  excellent  outline  of  the  Geology  of  the 
Cheviots,  by  James  Geikie,  appeared  in  Good  Words^  and  is 
reprinted  in  his  "  Fragments  of  Earth  and  Ore."    Tate's  article  in 

•  See  also  ^-TW  Bttishael  Kaim,'  by  ].  G.  G..  Proc.  BrrvkksUf*  SmI.  Omt,  for  189ft. 
p  tgfiu 
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the  Proe,  Berw.  Nat.  Club^  vol.  iv,  is  of  interest,  as  also  is  Hugh 
Miller's  paper  "On  the  Classification  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  Series,  Northumbrian  Type,"  read  before  Section  C  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  1887 ;  Proc.  Berw.  Nat. 
Club^  vol.  xii,  p.  116. 

The  Petrography  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  has  been  treated  of  by 
several  authors,  especially  by  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  F.R.S.,  GtoL 
Mag.,  Dec.  2,  vol.  x,  pp.  100,  145,  252,  344 ;  Dec.  3,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  1 06-1 2 1 ;  and  by  Kynaston,  Tram,  Edin.  Gtai.  Soc., 
vol.  vii,  pt.  iv,  pp.  390-415.  Mr.  Clough's  Memoirs  are  also  of 
great  importance,  and  especially  the  one  on  "The  Cheviot 
Hills"  (J/«w.  GeoL  Survey.),  Prof.  Watts*  contributions  to  the 
Memoirs  relating  to  sheet  no  S.W.  should  also  be  consulted. 
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EXCURSION   TO    GRAYS. 

March  2ist,  1903. 

Director:  T.  I.  PococK,  M.A.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey. 

Excursion  Secretary  :  A.  E.  Salter,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 

The  party  met  at  the  railway  station  at  Grays  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  21st,  1903,  and  walked  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  chalk 
quarries,  where  recent  excavations  have  exposed  a  good  section 
of  the  Thanet  Sand  overlaid  by  river  gravel.  The  bed  of  green- 
coated  flints  at  the  base  of  the  Thanet  Sand  was  well  seen  all 
round  the  head  of  the  quarry.  It  was  about  six  inches  thick,  and 
had  a  somewhat  wavy  surface.  The  river  gravel  at  the  top  is  an 
outlier  of  the  high  terrace  gravel  of  the  Thames  valley,  which 
rests  on  a  platform  about  100  feet  above  ordnance  datum.  In 
one  place  a  good  instance  of  the  effect  of  subterranean  erosion 
was  observed.  A  deep  hollow  or  "  pipe  "  had  been  excavated  in 
the  chalk  by  the  solvent  action  of  carbonated  water  percolating 
from  the  surface.  Into  this  hollow  the  Thanet  Sand  had  subsided, 
carrying  with  it  the  river  gravel.     Several  small  faults  were  caused 


Fig.  4.— Section  seen  at  the  Top  of  a  Chalk  Quarry  at  Grays, 

SHOWING     THE     SUBSIDENCE      OF      THE     THANET     SaND     AND 

River-Gravel   due   to    Subterranean  Erosion   of  the 
Chalk. 

{a)  River-gravel  mixed  with  loam. 
(3)  Thanet  sand, 
(c)  Bed  of  green-coated  flints. 
((/)  Chalk. 
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in  the  process,  and  the  hollow  was  filled  up  by  a  mixture  of  gravel 
and  loam  which  had  been  washed  in  from  the  top.  After  noticing 
another  section  close  by,  where  the  river  gravel  had  been  deposited 
in  a  pre-existing  hollow  in  the  Thanet  Sand,  the  party  visited  one 
of  the  tramway  cuttings  which  lead  from  the  quarries  to  the  river. 
The  finely  laminated  brick  earth  and  sand  deposited  against  the 
old  chalk  cliff  was  well  exposed,  and  a  thin  bed  of  gravel  was  seen 
resting  upon  it  This  gravel  belongs  to  the  lower  terrace  of  the 
Thames  valley,  forming  a  thick  deposit  about  twenty  feet  above 
ordnance  datum  near  the  river,  and  extending  upwards  here  and 
there  in  a  thinner  bed  over  the  more  ancient  brick  earth.  Good 
specimens  of  palaeoliths  were  found  in  the  brick  earth  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard.  Afterwards  the  party  crossed  the  chalk  hill 
to  the  north  side,  along  which  the  gravel  of  the  middle  terrace 
extends.  One  pit  was  noticed  in  passing,  but  it  was  much 
overgrown,  and  there  was  not  time  to  visit  others  which  show 
better  sections.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  middle  terrace  gravel 
rests  on  a  platform  about  fifty  feet  above  ordnance  datum,  and 
covers  a  large  area  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames.  In  this 
neighbourhood  it  passes  to  the  north  of  the  Grays  chalk  hill,  and 
no  gravel  at  a  corresponding  level  appears  to  exist  in  the  present 
river  valley  between  Purfleet  and  Grays.  Hence  it  would  appear 
that  the  Thames  flowed  in  a  more  northerly  channel  during  its 
formation,  a  conclusion  first  suggested  by  Mr.  T.  V.  Holmes 
{Essex  Naturalist,  vol.  vii).  The  main  mass  of  the  Thames 
Valley  brick  earth  (with  which  that  at  Grays  is  approximately 
contemporaneous)  rests  on  the  middle  terrace  gravel.  Hence  it 
is  intermediate  in  age  between  the  gravels  of  the  middle  and  lower 
terraces.  The  Cretaceous  and  Lower  Tertiary  strata  in  this  part 
dip  gently  to  the  north,  and  within  a  short  distance  are  lost  to 
view  under  the  London  clay. 

Crossing  the  bridge  over  the  railway  cutting  at  Purfleet  a  good 
view  was  obtained  of  a  pillar  of  chalk  capped  by  Thanet  Sand, 
which  has  been  isolated  by  quarrying  operations,  and  now  forms 
a  picturesque  feature  in  the  old  quarries. 

REFERENCES. 

Maps.  The  London  Sheet  and  Sheet  I.S.W.  of  the  Geological  Survey 
include  Purfleet  and  Gravs,    (38.  each.) 

1889.    Whitaker,  W. — "  Geology  of  London/'  vol.  i,  Afem,  Geol,  Survey. 

1901.  HiNTON,  M.,  and  Kennard,  A.  S. — Contributions  to  the  Pleistocene 
Geology  of  the  Thames  Valley,  I ;  The  Grays  Thurrock  Area, 
Part  I,  Essex  Naturalist^  and  works  therein  cited. 
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VISIT     TO     THE     BRITISH     MUSEUM      (NATURAL 

HISTORY).   CROMWELL  ROAD. 

March  28th,  1903. 

Director:    George     Prior,    M.A.,     Assistant,     Mineralogical 

Department. 

{Repcrt  by  The  Director.) 

A  large  party  met  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  Mineralogical  Galleries.  Mr.  L. 
Fletcher,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  that  Department,  had  kindly 
promised  to  act  as  director,  but  was  unavoidably  prevented  from 
being  present.  Mr.  Prior,  however,  very  kindly  took  his  place, 
and  the  members,  as  on  many  former  occasions,  spent  an 
interesting  afternoon  in  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Prior,  having  first  pointed  out  in  the  Central  Hall  the 
meteoric  stone,  which  fell  last  September,  at  Crumlin,  Co. 
Antrim,  conducted  the  party  to  the  collection  of  meteorites  in  the 
Mineral  Gallery,  and  gave  a  short  historical  account  of  these 
interesting  objects.  By  reference  to  well-authenticated  falls  of 
stones,  such  as  those  of  Siena,  Wold  Cottage  in  Yorkshire,  and 
L'Aigle,  he  showed  how  the  evidence  gradually  accumulated 
which  led  to  the  final  recognition  of  these  objects  as  genuine 
visitors  to  us  from  outer  space.  He  pointed  out  various  types  of 
meteorites,  from  the  enormous  mass,  weighing  3^  tons,  found  at 
Cranboume,  near  Melbourne,  which  consists  mainly  of 
nickeliferous  iron,  to  a  fragment  of  the  oldest  undoubted  meteoric 
stone  still  preserved,  which  fell  in  1492  at  Ensisheim  in  Elsass, 
and  consists  mainly  of  stony  matter.  He  finally  discussed  briefly 
the  connection  between  these  sky- stones  and  shooting  stars  or 
comets.  On  their  way  out  from  the  Mineral  Gallery  the  members 
were  shown,  amongst  other  objects  of  interest,  specimens  of 
flexible  sandstone,  a  unique  set  of  magnificent  crystals  of  Topaz, 
fine  examples  of  Proustite  (sulph-arsenite  of  silver)  from  Chili, 
and  the  large  Colenso  diamond. 
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EXCURSION    TO    SALISBURY    AND    THE   VALE  OF 
WARDOUR. 

Easter  (April  qth — 14TH),  1903. 

Directors:  Dr.   H.   P.   Blackmore,   M.D.,   F.G.S.,  and    Rev. 

W.  R.  Andrews,  F.G.S. 

Excursion  Secretary  :  W.  P.  D.  Stebbing,  F.G.S. 

i^Riportedhy  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Andrew's  and  W.  P.  D.  Stebbing  with  Notes 
by  the  PRESIDENT  and  W.  H.  HuDLESTON.) 

Old  Sarum  and  Stonehbnge.    April  loth. 

(^Reported  by  W.  P.  D.  Stbbbing.) 

Arriving  at  Salisbury  on  the  Thursday  the  party  put  up  at 
the  County  Hotel,  the  headquarters  during  this  visit  to  the 
district  after  an  absence  of  22  years.  The  first  day  of  this 
excursion,  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Blackmore,  was  devoted 
to  the  district  northwards  of  Salisbury,  including  Stonehenge 
and  the  historic  locality  of  Fisherton. 

Leaving  the  hotel  in  brakes  the  party  immediately  drove  to 
Old  Sarum,  where  a  halt  was  made  while  the  director  pointed 
out  the  position  of  the  ancient  city  situated  on  the  end  of  a  chalk 
spur,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  probably  in  the  Marsupite  zone, 
and  isolated  by  extensive  trenches  and  banks.  Entering  the 
outer  ward  by  the  main  entrance  and  then  ascending  into  the 
citadel,  still  retaining  remains  of  its  Norman  masonry  fortifica- 
tions, the  director  gave  an  outline  of  its  history  from  the  time 
when  it  was  a  British  hill  fort,  and  pointed  out  while  walking 
round  the  bank  of  this  inner  mound,  the  position  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  medieval  town.  From  this  vantage  point  the 
director  also  called  attention  to  the  different  points  of  the  high 
ground  around,  and  indicated  the  zones  of  the  chalk  forming 
them. 

Descending  towards  the  Avon  the  party  halted  at  a  chalk 
pit  at  the  northern  foot  of  Old  Sarum  and  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 

The  director  pointed  out  that  the  chalk  here  belonged  to  the 
lower  Uintacrinus  bed  of  the  Marsupite  zone,  a  fact  abundantly 
proved  by  specimens  found  by  the  party.  The  rubble  chalk 
above  was  not,  the  director  said,  rain  wash,  but  a  result  of  the 
extensive  defensive  work  on  the  slopes  of  the  camp. 

That  this  zone,  as  at  Margate,  was  almost   free  from  flints 
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though  on  the  geological  map  the  whole  upper  chalk  is  marked 
as  "  soft  with  flints." 

Rather  lower  down  and  nearer  the  river  another  chalk  pit  by 
some  tumuli,  and  a  little  north  of  the  Manor  House,  was  visited. 
The  chalk  here  had  fairly  horizontal  flint  bands  throughout  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  pit.  There  was  no  Uintacrinus  as  it  is  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Micraster  cor-anguinum  zone.  The  director 
mentioned  that  Pecttn  Britanicus  had  been  found  in  this  pit.  It 
yielded  to  the  party  several  fossils  and  a  paramoudra. 

Returning  to  the  carriages  the  way  lay  across  the  Avon  and 
up  the  valley.  At  Woodford  another  pit  was  visited  in  the  M, 
cor-anguinum  zone,  and  also  probably  the  top  of  the  M,  cor- 
testudinarium  zone,  which  is  brought  up  towards  Amesbury  by  a 
slight  dip  to  the  south.  The  chalk  in  this  section  was  rather  hard 
and  nodular  and  had  flints  throughout.  It  was  unique  in  the 
district  in  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  common  salt. 

From  the  hill  above  this  pit  a  good  view  was  obtained  of  the 
valley  of  the  Avon,  and  of  three  well-marked  terraces  on  the  hill- 
side to  the  north  of  the  village.  Some  discussion  was  raised  as 
to  their  origin,  the  director  favouring  the  view  of  their  forma- 
tion by  the  river,  or  its  representatives  in  Pleistocene  times. 
An  interesting  feature  also  pointed  out  was  an  isolated  hill 
surrounded  by  a  valley,  now  dry,  containing  a  deposit  of  brick- 
earth,  laid  down  evidently  by  the  river,  before  its  present  valley 
was  so  deep,  with  the  help  of  streams  from  the  chalk  plateau. 

On  arriving  at  Stonehenge  the  director  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting account.  A  date  for  its  erection  of  about  2,000  B.C. 
has  now  been  assigned.  This  fresh  view  as  to  its  age  has 
been  brought  about,  partly  by  the  recent  excavations  for  raising 
the  leaning  stone  at  the  back  of  the  altar  stone,  during  which 
rude  flint  implements  and  sarsen  stone  mauls  of  neolithic  age 
were  found,  and  partly  through  recent  astronomical  observations 
and  data.  The  director  described  the  stones,  their  number  and 
petrology,  and  started  an  interesting  discussion  as  to  the  original 
home  of  the  small  blue  stones,  a  kind  of  diabase,  and  as  to  the 
locality  whence  the  builders  of  Stonehenge  obtained  them.  The 
president  reviewed  the  evidence,  and  added  arguments  of  his 
own. 

Afterwards  some  lime  was  spent  in  and  around  the  stones, 
fragments  cf  diabase,  unearthed  by  the  excavations,  being 
obtained  by  some  of  the  party,  one  sanguine  member  informing 
us  that  some  day  they  would  be  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  A 
curiosity  in  sarsens,  one  containing  pebbles,  was  also  hailed  with 
joy.  This  happened  to  be  the  broken  cap  stone  of  the  trilithon 
that  fell  at  the  beginning  of  1901. 

The  President  (Mr.  H.  W.  Monckton)  remarked  that  the 
larger  stones  appeared  to  be  sarsens  of  a  normal  kind,  and  he 
felt  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  thought  that  they  came  from 
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the  Bagshot  Beds.  Some  of  them  were  of  a  rather  exceptional 
character,  thus  in  one  there  were  layers  of  flint  pebbles  and  other 
signs  of  stratification,  and  one  or  two  other  stones  were  clearly 
stratified.    Now  signs  of  stratification  are  not  common  in  sarsens. 

As  to  the  blue  stones,  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
best  authorities  that  they  might  have  come  from  the  West  of 
England,  but  there  was  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  were  brought  to  Stonehenge. 

The  theories  on  the  subject  might  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  ist,  that  the  stones  were  brought  by  man  from  the  west 
of  England  or  from  some  other  distant  place ;  2nd,  that  they  are 
boulders  from  the  Glacial  Drift  which  it  is  assumed  once  ex- 
tended over  this  area  (W.  Gowland  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd, 
*'  Recent  Excavations  at  Stonehenge,  Archaologia^**  vol.  Iviii,  p. 
81  of  Sep.  copy);  3rd,  that  they  were  brought  up  the  Avon  on 
rafts  from  an  erratic-strewn  plain  now  destroyed  by,  or  sunk 
beneath  the  sea  lying  off  the  present  mouth  of  the  Avon  (C.  Reid, 
**  Geology  of  Salisbury,"  Mem.  Geo/.  Survey,  1903,  p.  69). 

The  speaker  thought  that  on  the  whole  the  evidence  was 
somewhat  in  favour  of  the  first  of  these  alternatives.  It  was 
objected  to  it  (and  the  objection  applied  equally  to  the  third 
proposition)  that  the  blue  stones  are  proved  by  excavations  to 
have  been  chipped  to  their  present  size  and  shape  at  Stonehenge, 
and  that,  had  they  been  brought  from  any  distance,  the  chipping 
would  have  been  done  before  the  bearers  started.  It  was,  how- 
ever, possible  that  the  stones  had  been  transported  at  one  time 
and  chipped  at  a  much  later  time  by  a  different  people.  The 
great  objection  to  the  second  proposition  is  that  so  far  ''  no  trace 
of  erratics  has  yet  been  met  with  in  this  area."  C.  Reid,  of.  «/., 
p.  69. 

From  Stonehenge  the  party  drove  into  the  Devizes  road  to 
return  to  Salisbury.  The  first  stop  was  at  a  chalk  pit  on  Camp 
Down  about  450  feet  O.D.  in  the  M.  cor-anguinum  zone. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  here  has  a  thin  capping  of  gravel 
mapped  as  Plateau  gravel,  and  a  small  pipe  in  the  chalk  was 
filled  with  gravel  consisting  mainly  of  flint.  In  the  memoir  to 
sheet  298  it  is  suggested  that  these  isolated  patches  may  be  recon- 
structed Eocene  outliers. 

Continuing  on  to  Bemerton  the  higher-level  gravels  on  the 
new  building  estate  near  the  cemetery  were  visited.  Some  little 
time  was  spent  in  examining  these  unstratified  dark  red  deposits 
mapped  as  valley  gravels.  The  director  said  that  he  had 
obtained  a  very  few  Palaeolithic  implements  from  the  deposit. 
Patches  of  red  brickearth  occurred  in  the  excavations,  and 
abundant  sarsen  stones,  many  of  a  very  hard  and  cherty  nature. 
Rubble  chalk,  remaining  in  the  form  of  pinnacles,  was  seen  in 
several  places  under  the  gravel. 

The  last  stop  of  the  day  was  at  Harding's  Chalk   Pit  at 
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Highfield,  Fisherton.  This  section  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Marsupites  zone,  and  contains  Uintacrinus.  The  chalk  here  is 
very  soft  and  pure  with  few  flints,  is  capped  with  three  to  five 
feet  of  dark  red  unstratified  gravel,  and  traversed  by  long,  deep 
and  narrow  pipes. 

Jost  below  this  last  section  occurs  the  famous  Fisherton 
bridcearth  pit,  where  a  few  minutes  were  spent.  The  deposit 
is  very  little  worked  now,  and  is  rather  overgrown,  the  cream- 
coloured  hand-made  bricks  hardly  paying  to  make.  A  complete 
section,  therefore,  cannot  be  made  out,  but  a  good  many  feet  of 
brickearth  with  a  light-coloured  fine  marl  below  were  available 
for  collecting  the  abundant  mollusca.  The  deposit  is  banked  up 
against  the  chalk  and  the  director  explained  that  the  finer  beds 
of  the  section  were  probably  laid  down  in  a  quiet  eddy  of  the 
river  which  at  one  time  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff;  while  the 
origin  of  the  beds  containing  the  coarser  materials  might  be  ex- 
plained by  a  talus  deposit  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  cliff  fed  by  the 
subaerial  denudation  of  the  surface  above. 

This  section  closed  the  day's  excursion,  from  this  point  the 
party  driving  back  to  the  hotel. 


Teffont    Ewyas    and    Chilmark. 

April  iith. 

Director:  Rev.  W.  R.  Andrews,  F.G.S. 

(^Report  by  The  DIRECTOR.) 

The  members  assembled  at  Salisbury  Railway  Station  at  lo  a.m. 
and  took  the  train  to  Dinton. 

The  general  outline  of  the  Geology  of  the  Vale  of  Wardour 
was  briefly  pointed  out,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  excellent  new 
Survey  Map  (Sheet  298),  which  was  in  the  hands  of  most  of  the 
party,  a  good  appreciation  of  the  chief  features  of  the  district 
was  soon  arrived  at. 

The  Vale  of  Wardour  was  described  as  bounded  on  the  north 
and  south  by  the  Chalk  Downs,  and  that  within  these  two  ranges 
of  Downs,  two  other  hill-ranges,  viz.,  of  **  Upper  Green  Sand," 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  picturesque  features  of  the 
landscape ;  that  emerging  from  beneath  the  escarpments  of  these 
sand  hills  on  either  side  of  the  Vale,  the  **  Gault  and  Lower 
Green  Sand  "  were  continuous  on  both  sides,  and  might  be  seen  in 
the  more  gently  sloping  ground  ;  while  in  the  centre  of  the  Vale, 
rising  from  beneath  the  Lower  Cretaceous  Series,  were  the  Upper 
Formation  of  the  Jurassic  Beds,  viz.,  the  Purbeck,  the  Portland, 
and  the  Kimeridge  Clay. 

The  flexures  which  these  strata  have  undergone,  and    the 
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present  geological  structure  of  the  Vale  were  explained  as  follows  ^ 
that  the  various  members  of  the  Jurassic  System  and  the  Wealden 
^  were  in  this  district  tilted 

towards  the  south-east,  pre- 
vious to  the  Ix>wer  Green 
Sand  being  deposited  on 
their  upturned  edges.  Thus 
there  is  an  unconformity, 
with  overlap  between  the 
Jurassic  and  the  Cretaceous 
Beds.  In  the  small  dia- 
grammatic map,  p.  151,  a 
marked  black  line  has  been 
drawn  between  these  two 
systems,  and  serves  to  em- 
phasise the  position  of  this 
geological  break.  And  in 
the  I -inch  Survey  Map  the 
same  peculiarity  may  be 
observed  by  noticing  the 
position  of  the  thin  band 
of  Lower  Green  Sand  rest- 
ing successively  on  each 
member  of  the  Jurassic 
Series  in  a  descending 
order,  as  we  pass  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Vale  to 
the  western  end.  After 
the  deposition  of  all  the 
««   8       :  :  :  :  :     Cretaceous  Beds,  and  their 

g  I      elevation  to  dry  land,  a  very 

<  *«      important   earth   movement 

^  Ji      :  i  :  :  :     commenced,    and    an    anti- 
2  jl  clinal  was  formed,  which  run- 

y  J  I  :  :  :  :  ning  east  and  west  through 
the  Vale,  caused  all  the 
strata  to  dip  away  from  the 
central  line  towards  the 
north  and  south. 

It  is  worth  notice  that 
the  drainage  of  the  Vale  of 
Wardour  is  effected  by  a 
river  which  flows  out  of  its 
eastern  end,  and  that  the 
lateral  streams  flow  into  the 
Vale  to  join  this  river,  none 
of  them  flowing  outward 
through  gaps   in  the  Chalk 
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escarpment  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Weald  and  the  Vale  of 
Pewsey.  The  explanation  of  the  difference  is  probably  that 
the  Wardour  anticline  was,  in  the  first  place,  abruptly  truncated 
by  the  basal  plain  of  the  Eocene  deposits,  and  that  sub- 
sequently, when  the  existing  drainage  system  was  established, 
the  anticline  did  not  become  part  of  the  dominant  watershed  of 
southern  England.  The  courses  of  the  Avon  and  the  Stour  show 
that  these  rivers  established  themselves  on  a  plain  which  sloped 
southward  across  the  anticlines  of  the  Vales  of  Warminster, 
Wardour,  and  Broad  Chalk,  these  flexures  only  influencing  the 
courses  of  the  tributary  streams  so  far  as  to  give  them  an 
easterly  direction. 

The  members  walked  to  Teflbnt  Ewyas  Lodge,  through  the 
Manor  House  Gardens,  by  the  courtesy  of  C.  K  Maudeslay,  Esq., 
and  then  by  a  lane  and  field  path  to  the  Portland  Quarries  in  the 
Chilmark  Valley. 

Commencing  with  the  uppermost  section  on  the  eastern,  or 
Teffont  side  of  the  Chilmark  Valley,  which  shows  17  ft.  7  in.  of 
the  Lower  Purbecks  resting  on  the  Portlands,  the  dividing  line, 
which  here  consists  of  a  thin  seam  of  clay,  3  in.  to  6  in.  thick,  was 
first  pointed  out,  and  the  reasons  given  for  placing  the  division  at 
that  horizon,  viz.,  that  below  the  band  of  clay  was  a  thick  stratum 
of  buff-coloured  oolitic  stone,  which  contains  cast  of  Portlandian 
fossils,  Cerithiutn  portlandicum^  etc.,  whilst  above  the  band  of 
clay  is  a  travertine  rock  with  some  few  casts  of  fossils,  not  very 
distinguishable,  but  which  are  recognised  as  Cyrena  rugosa. 

The  junction  between  the  two  formations  was  carefully 
examined,  and  the  utilisation  of  the  Clay  band  as  a  base  line  for 
the  Purbeck  beds  met  with  general  approval. 

Having  fixed  on  the  base  of  the  Purbeck  beds,  the  17  ft. 
above  the  dividing  line  were  next  investigated.  Beneath  the 
surface  soil  3ft.  Sin.  of  thin  calcareous  bands  were  pointed  out, 
which  present  a  curved,  undulating  aspect,  and  overlie  the  old 
land  surface,  or  so-called  "Dirt  Bed,"  which  proved  of  great 
interest.  The  director  indicated  the  position  where  a  fossil- 
coniferous  tree,  four  or  five  feet  high,  had  stood  upright  in  the 
old  earth  surface  some  few  years  ago,  till  thrown  down  and 
removed  to  the  office  of  the  proprietor  near.  Especial  attention 
was  called  to  the  rare  geological  phenomenon  which  they  had 
before  them,  as  it  was  very  seldom  that  any  old  earth  surface 
was  preserved.  Some  members  climbed  up  to  investigate  the 
bed  more  closely,  and  at  the  base  of  the  hollow,  where  the  tree 
had  stood,  found  several  fragments  of  fossil  wood,  which  were 
probably  some  of  the  roots  of  the  tree.  It  was  evident  that 
considerable  erosion  had  taken  place  at  this  horizon,  as  the 
under  surface  of  the  bed  was  water-worn  into  hollows,  and  many 
rolled  pebbles  from  the  underlying  bed  were  mixed  up  with  the 
dark  material  of  the  "  Dirt  Bed."    Mr.  W.  Whitaker  selected  some 
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of  the  darker  pebbles,  which  his  experience  led  him  to  think 
might  contain  phosphates,  and  which  he  reserved  for  analysis. 

Tufoceoos  limestone  immediately  succeeds,  6ft  thick, 
then  a  band  of  calcareous  oolitic  grit,  ift  6in.,  containing  two 
bands  of  flint,  the  upper  of  which  is  oolitic,  and  then,  again, 
tufaceous  limestone  4ft  thick  down  to  the  dividing  band  of 
day. 

Interesting  specimens  of  the  fossil  wood,  the  rolled  pebbles, 
oolitic  flint,  and  botryoidal  limestone  were  reserved  by  some 
members  for  future  investigation. 

The  highest  Portland  rock,  on  the  Teffbnt  or  eastern  side  of 
the  Chilmark  Valley,  which  has  been  called  the  "  Upper  Building 
Stone,**  or  "  Upper  Cyrena  Bed,"  was  next  described  as  a  fine 
bofi'-coloured  oolitic  stone,  i8fL  thick,  much  valued  for  carved 
work,  and  formerly  used  largely  for  the  building  of  Old  Sarum 
Cathedral  in  the  eleventh  century.  Especial  attention  was 
odled  to  this  bed  of  rock,  for  although  it  is  a  thick  bed  here  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Chilmark  Valley,  it  is  but  slightly  repre- 
sented on  the  western  side,  and  is  absent  in  the  old  quarries  of 
Chicksgrove  and  of  Wockley,  unless  its  equivalent  there  may  be  a 
thin  band  of  fossil  stone  about  one  foot  thick,  and  the  distance 
between  the  two  sections  is  less  than  two  miles. 

The  junction  between  the  "  Upper  Building  Stone "  and  the 
succeeding  "  Chalky  "  Series  is  obscured  by  rubbish. 

Descending  to  a  lower  level  in  the  quarries,  the  "  Chalky  ** 
Series  was  next  examined,  and  showed  a  section  of  24  feet  of 
soft  white  rock,  with  both  horizontal  and  vertical  bands  of  flint  in 
the  upper  14  feet,  at  first  sight  looking  very  like  an  ordinary 
Upper  Chalk  quarry,  but  Portland  fossils  were  soon  found,  and  it 
was  explained  that  the  white  "  Chalky  "  rock  consisted  of  minute 
particles  of  calcite,  probably  derived  from  the  destruction  of 
shells,  and  that  when  a  thin  section  is  examined  under  a  micro- 
scope, it  is  found  to  be  quite  different  from  chalk — had  not  a 
similar  origin.  At  the  base  of  the  "  Chalky  "  Series  comes  in  a 
most  interesting  band  of  rock,  about  12  feet  thick,  and  divided 
into  three  or  four  beds,  the  upper  of  which  is  a  soft  rock  about 
2  feet  thick,  called  the  "  White  Bed,"  the  lower  consist  of  hard 
shelly  limestone,  often  10  feet  thick,  and  called  the  "Rag" 
stone. 

This  band  of  rocks,  coming  as  it  does  between  two  thoroughly 
marine  series,  and  containing  a  very  different  fauna,  indicates 
some  important  physical  change,  and  probably  one  that  caused 
an  alteration  of  the  debouchure  of  the  river  or  rivers  which  here 
drained  into  the  Portlandian  Sea. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hudleston,  than  whom  no  one  is  better 
acquainted  with  these  beds,  and  whom  we  were  all  glad  to 
see,  very  kindly  described  them  as  being  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  containing  fossils  in  an  admirable  state  of  preserva- 
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tion,  which  he  illustrated  by  means  of  specimens  he  had  brought 
with  him,  showing  the  contrast  between  Cerithium  Fortlandkum^ 
which  occurs  plentifully  in  the  "Upper  Building  Stone,"  and 
Cerithium  Concavum^  which  occurs  plentifully,  often  standing  out 
in  beautiful  relief,  in  these  beds.  Other  Gasteropoda  peculiar  to 
these  beds,  were  shown  and  admired. 

At  or  about  the  horizon  of  these  "  Rag  "  beds  the  celebi:ated 
*'  Star  Flint,"  silicified  coral,  has  been  found  north-west  of  Tisbury, 
but  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Chilmark  Quarries. 

The  Chief  "  Building  Stone  "  or  "  Freestone,"  which  is  largely 
quarried  on  both  sides  of  the  Chilmark  Valley,  was  next  noticed, 
consisting  of  about  i8  feet  of  a  more  or  less  glauconitic  sandy 
limestone,  a  very  excellent  and  durable  stone,  used  for  many 
centuries,  and  of  which,  from  these  quarries,  the  present  Salisbury 
Cathedral  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  well  as  many 
other  important  buildings.  Much  stone  has  been  extracted  from 
long  galleries,  extending  a  considerable  distance  into  the  hill  side, 
one  of  which  was  explored,  and  lighted  by  means  of  magnesium 
wire. 

Below  the  base  of  the  "  Building  Stones  "  there  is  no  section 
visible,  but  the  thickness  of  the  **  Basement "  Beds  of  the  Lower 
Portlands  has  been  estimated  at  38  feet,  from  a  well  sinking 
passing  down  to  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  and  going  through  chiefly 
sands  and  clays. 

Although  these  38  feet  of  "  Basement  '*  Bed  cannot  be  seen 
in  the  Chilmark  Vale,  Prof.  Blake  reports  in  a  section  on  the 
roadside  between  Tisbury  and  Wardour  some  strata  of  sand  and 
rubbly  calcareous  rock  containing  an  interesting  fauna,  and  lying 
between  the  base  of  the  Freestones  and  the  Kimmeridge  Clay. 

The  members  returned  to  Teffont  by  a  different  route,  crossing 
the  Middle  Purbecks  and  Upper  Purbecks  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Chilmark  Valley,  they  investigated  the  pebbly  base  of  the  thin 
band  of  Lower  Green  Sand,  and  some  of  the  quartz  and 
Lydianite  pebbles  were  collected.  Then  ascending  the  slope 
across  the  Gault,  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  small  section  of 
the  Malm  Stone  which  forms  the  basal  part  of  the  Upper  Green 
Sand. 

Arriving  at  the  village  of  Teffont,  the  Director  distributed 
some  specimens  of  the  ArchcBonisais  Brodiei^  which  he  had 
brought  there,  it  being  inconvenient  for  a  large  party  to  visit  the 
best  locality  for  that  fossil  in  a  small  quarry  in  a  railway  cutting 
west  of  Dinton. 

The  section  in  the  Lower  and  Middle  Purbeck  Beds  on  the 
higher  ground  west  of  the  church  and  village  of  Teffont  Ewyas 
was  next  visited.  A  long  excavation  has  been  in  progress  for 
many  years,  and  the  so-called  "lias"  stone  burned  for  lime. 
Much  of  the  excavation  is  now  obscured,  but  one  very  good 
complete  section  from  a  little  below  the  Archa&oniscus  Bed  down 
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to  the  base  of  the  3rd  "  Lias"  Bed  was  well  seen.  The  "  Cinder" 
Bed  was  pointed  out,  and  described  as  a  most  valuable  horizon 
from  its  wide  extension  and  distinctly  marine  character,  coming 
amongst  purely  ft^shwater  strata.  The  fossils  occurring  in  the 
** Cinder"  Bed  including  Ostrea  distoria,  Trigonia  gibbosa^  T. 
densinoda^  and  Hemicidaris  purbeckensis.  The  various  beds  below 
the  "Cinder"  Bed  were  each  in  turn  indicated,  and  their  interesting 
fossils,  viz.,  remains  of  small  crocodiles,  turtles,  fishes,  insects, 
Estheriae,  Ostracods,  and  plants. 

Alluding  to  the  three-fold  division  of  the  Purbeck  fonnation 
\y§  Prof.  Forbes,  according  to  the  range  of  certain  species  of 
Cyprides,  the  base  of  the  Middle  Purbecks  was  considered  to  be 
a  brown  and  black  shaley  clay,  about  10 ft  below  the  ** Cinder" 
Bed,  because  there  Cypridca  fasciculosa^  the  characteristic  Cyprid 
of  the  Middle  Purbecks,  first  made  its  appearance,  although  the 
characteristic  Cyprid  of  the  Lower  Purbecks,  viz,  Cypris 
purbeckensis^  had  not  entirely  died  out. 

April  i2TH. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  a  fair  number  of  the  party  walked 
across  the  downs  to  the  south  of  Salisbur>-  to  visit  some  expo- 
sures of  the  chalk  rock  about  Coombe  Bissett  and  Homington  in 
the  Ebble  valley. 

In  the  afternoon  the  party  met  at  the  Blackmore  Museum. 
Dr.  Blackmore  conducted  the  party  round  the  building,  espe- 
-cially  commenting  on  the  fine  series  of  Eolithic  and  Palaeo- 
lithic implements.  An  exhibit  that  roused  a  good  deal  of  interest 
consisted  of  a  series  of  Palaeolithic  implements  from  Knowl  Hill  in 
^avemake  Forest  with  polished  or  varnished  looking  streaks 
across  them,  due  probably  to  silica  deposited  by  running  water. 


TiSBURY,   WOCKLEV,    LaDV    DowN,    AND    RiDGE. 

,  April   13TH. 

Director:  Rev.  W.  R.  Andrews. 

(^Report  by  THE  DIRECTOR.) 

The  members  went  by  rail  to  Tisbury,  and  walked  by  field 
paths  to  Wockley  Quarry,  where  there  is  an  exposure  of  about 
28  feet  of  the  Lower  Purbeck  lying  on  the  lower  portion  (without 
flints)  of  the  Portland  Chalky  Series.  It  was  pointed  out  that  at 
Wockley  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  passage  from  the 
Portland  to  the  Purbeck  Beds,  as  contrasted  with  the  section 
at  Chilmark  only  two  miles  distant ;  that  a  considerable  thickness 
of  the  uppermost  Portland  Beds  were  here  not  represented,  viz., 
14  feet  of  the  "  Chalky-series-with-flints,"  and  18  feet  of  the 
"**  Upper  Building  Stone."     Two  theories  were  put  forward  to 
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Confused  Beds. 
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account  for  the  absence  of  these  beds — the  one  that  there  was 
an  unconformity  here,  due  to  the  beds  having  been  raised  and 
removed  by  denudation  ;  the  other  that  there  was  no  unconformity, 
but  a  gradual  passage  from  the  Portland  to  the  Purbeck  Beds, 
the  absence  of  the  30  feet  of  Portland  Beds  being  accounted  for 
by  the  thinning  out  of  the  beds  in  the  distance  between  the 
two  quarries.  This  latter  was  considered  the  more  likely  by 
the  Director,  both  from  the  absence  of  marked  signs  of  erosion, 
and  from  the  great  variation  in  the  thickness  of  beds  even  at 
moderate  distances. 

The  actual  junction  was  next  closely  examined,  and  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  bed,  indicated  below,  2  feet  3  inches  thick, 
which  consists  of  two  parts,  a  chalky  limestone  full  of  the  shells  of 

Pecton  lameliosus  in  the  lower 
half,  firmly  welded  to  a  fissile 
lime-stone  containing  Cyprides 
in  the  upper  half.  Such  a 
block  from  this  horizon,  either 
at  Chicksgrove  or  Wockley, 
was  deposited  in  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology  many 
years  ago,  where  it  can  now 
be  seen,  and  it  is  remarkable 
as  showing  an  abrupt  lithologi- 
cal  transition,  but  thepal^eonto- 
logical  transition  is  not  so 
marked,  for  the  Cyprides  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  block, 
viz.,  the  fissile  stone,  have 
been  found  to  be  estuarine 
forms.  Hence  the  passage 
from  the  purely  marine  Port- 
land Beds  to  the  freshwater 
Purbeck  Beds  above,  is  bridged 
over  by  a  stratum  which  con- 
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Fig.  7.— Sectiok  of  Qiarrv  at 

WOCKLEV.* 


tains  estuarine  fossils.  This  closer  view  of  the  junction  confirms 
the  broader  view  as  to  there  being  no  unconformity  here,  but  a 
complete  passage,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  two  sections 
at  Chilmark  and  Wockley  may  be  attributed  to  causes  which  locally 
produced  a  deposit  of  the  beds  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the 
other.t  In  the  "  fissile  "  stone  several  specimens  of  Ophiopsis  and 
Cyprides  were  found. 

The  overlying  Purbecks  were  next  examined.  The  brown  and 
dark  clay,  4  inches,  proved  to  be  largely  a  re-arranged  soil,  as 
fragments  of  exogenous  wood  were  found.  The  "Confused 
Beds  "  reminded  those  who  had  seen  the  coast  sections  in  Dorset 

•  Reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  Edilor  of  the  Geological  Magaxint. 
t  See  Mr.  A.  J.  jukes  Browne's  paper  on  the  Purbeck  beds  of  the  Vale  of  Wardour 
in  the  Geological  Msgaxine,  June  1903,  pp.  252-254. 
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of  the  "  Broken  Beds ''  of  that  locah'ty ;  and  it  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Whitaker,  that  the  cause  of  the  confusion  was  due  to  infil- 
tration of  surface  water,  which  had  removed  the  calcareous 
matter,  and  that  consequently  the  less  soluble  layer  of  yellow 
ferruginous  stone  above  had  fallen  in  and  produced  the  strikingly 
disturbed  condition  of  this  bed. 

In  higher  beds  oolitic  limestones,  crowded  with  the 
characteristic  Cyprid  Cypris  purbukensis  of  the  Lower  Purbecks 
was  especially  noted. 

By  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Bracher  the  party  visited  Place 
Farm,  as  they  walked  from  Wockley  quarry  to  Lady  Down,  and 
were  much  interested  in  the  fine  old  house,  gateway,  and  ecclesias- 
tical bam,  all  of  which  had  once  belonged  to  Shaftesbury  Abbey. 

The  quarry  on  the  top  of  Lady  Down  showed  an  excellent 
section  of  about  15  feet,  chiefly  in  the  Middle  Purbecks,  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  "  Lias  "  Bed,  No.  i,  up  to  the  horizon  of  the 
Archaoniscus  Bed,  some  specimens  of  which  were  found,  thus 
clearly  marking  the  upper  limit.  It  was  pointed  out  how  the 
thicknesses  of  the  beds  here  above  the  "  Cinder  Bed "  differed 
from  what  they  were  near  Teffont,  as  an  illustration  of  the  rapid 
thickening  and  thinning  of  these  freshwater  strata ;  ^^.,  a  shelly 
limestone  which  was  almost  thinning  out  near  Teffond,  here  was 
3  feet  thick,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  white  fissile  limestone 
above,  which  was  16  inches  near  Teffont,  was  here  only  4  inches 
thick.  In  consequence  of  such  variations  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  corroborate  two  quarries  a  mile  or  two  apart,  unless  a  definite 
horizon,  such  as  the  "  Archaoniscus  "  Bed,  or  the  "  Cinder  "  Bed 
could  be  identified.  From  the  top  of  Lady  Down,  500  feet,  the 
best  general  view  of  the  Vale  of  Wardour,  looking  westward,  was 
obtained.  In  the  interval  between  snow  storms,  the  sun  came 
out,  the  distance  was  very  clear,  and  a  beautiful  prospect  was 
obtained.  The  chalk  downs  on  each  side  are  hidden  by  the 
two  ranges  of  Upper  Green  Sand,  rising  up  to  700  feet,  presenting 
steep  escarpments  facing  each  other,  and  cut  back  until  the 
extremely  hard  beds  of  Chert  near  the  top  are  reached,  and  con- 
sequently terminating  somewhat  abruptly.  At  the  base  of  these 
Green  Sand  Hills  comes  a  depression,  due  to  the  soft  Gault,  and 
then  in  the  centre  of  the  vale  at  the  lower  level  are  the  relatively 
rounded  hills  of  the  Purbeck  and  Portland  Beds  and  Kimeridge 
Clay. 

A  visit  was  next  made  to  a  Lower  Purbeck  Quarry  near  the 
hamlet  of  Ridge,  which  though  somewhat  obscured  by  talus,  still 
showed  about  15  feet  of  limestone  with  much  curious  oolitic 
structure,  and  in  one  of  the  higher  beds  many  angular  hollows 
left  by  the  solution  of  salt  crystals. 

The  Director  here  remarked,  that  now  they  had  seen,  by 
putting  together  the  various  small  sections,  a  fairly  continuous 
sequence  from  the  base  of  the  Purbecks  up  to  the  top  of  the 
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Middle  Purbecks,  amounting  to  between  80  and  90  feet,  but  that^ 
unfortunately,  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  see  the  Upper 
Purbecks,  as  this  division,  consisting  chiefly  of  marls,  clay,  and 
sands,  and  containing  no  useful  beds  of  stone,  was  seldom 
exposed  ;  and  that  the  section  in  the  first  railway  cutting  west  of 
Dinton  Station  was  now  completely  grassed  over  and  hidden. 

A  pleasant  walk  was  continued  to  the  hamlet  of  Ridge,  where 
narrow  lanes  climb  the  Upper  Green  Sand  escarpment,  and  in 
their  banks  were  seen  small  sections  of  buff-coloured  sands,  with, 
at  one  horizon,  a  thick  persistent  layer  of  the  shells  of  Exogyra 
conica  and  Ostrea  vesiculosa.  A  white  porous  siliceous  limestone, 
of  small  specific  gravity,  "  Sponge  Rock,"  was  noted  at  the  top  of 
the  escarpment,  and  at  Knap  Farm,  just  above  the  Gault  pit,  a 
small  section  of  Malmstone  was  examined. 

The  Gault  pit  below  was  much  obscured ;  still,  it  was  possible 
to  see  that  here  the  dark  grey  micaceous  clay  was  very  thick — 
about  40  ft. — and  that  it  was  traversed  about  20  ft  from  the  top 
by  a  layer  of  brown  and  grey  sandy  rock. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  clay  pit  was  in  the  zone  of 
Ammonites  interruptuSy  while  the  Malmstone  and  buff-coloured 
sands,  forming  the  escarpment  above,  were  in  the  Zone  of 
Ammonites  eostratus^  but  the  glauconitic  sands  and  Chert  Beds, 
which  form  the  Zone  of  Pecten  asper^  are  not  well  exposed  near 
Ridge. 

After  dinner  the  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Andrews,  saying  that  they  had  been  most  fortunate  to  have 
as  their  Director  one  who  was  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Vale  of  Wardour  aad  its  geology. 


Alderburv. 

Director:  Dr.  H.  P.  Blackmore. 

April  14TH. 

{Reported  by  THE  DIRECTOR.) 

This  day's  excursion  was  devoted  to  the  geology  of  the  district 
to  the  south-east  of  Salisbury.  Leaving  the  hotel  the  party  walked 
through  the  town  and  then  by  the  Southampton  Road  to  the  first 
section  visited,  a  chalk  pit  in  the  Bel,  mucronata  zone  at  Shute 
End. 

Pipes  in  this  pit  were  filled  with  Reading  Beds,  and  with  a 
coating  of  greenish  loamy  sand  from  the  hill  to  the  east. 

The  Reading  Beds  above  the  river  here  are  in  a  state  of  rather 
unstable  equilibrium,  the  director  related  an  instance  of  a  man 
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building  a  house  on  the  slope,  and  then,  through  the  insufficiency 
in  depth  of  the  foundations  and  its  weight,  found  it  slowly 
slipping  down  the  hill. 

A  short  distance  up  the  hill  on  the  main  road  the  party  visited 
a  shallow  gravel  pit,  showing  sandy  gravel,  stiff  blue  clay,  and 
masses  of  iron-hardened  sand,  identified  by  the  director  as 
Bagshot  Beds,  but  he  would  not  commit  himself  to  what  division 
of  that  formation  it  belongs.  The  new  geological  map  also  does 
not  commit  itself. 

Continuing  on,  a  very  fine  section  in  Plateau  gravel,  level 
320  ft.  O.D.,  at  the  back  of  the  Alderbury  Post  Office,  was  entered. 
The  director,  in  describing  the  section,  said  that  the  gravel  did 
not  slope  towards  the  river,  and  was  perhaps  part  of  the  ancient 
Solent  River  system.  The  materials  composing  the  gravel  were 
flints  of  all  sizes,  some  comparatively  little  rolled,  tertiary  pebbles 
and  greensand.  Beds  of  sand  occur  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
section,  and  along  part  of  one  side  of  the  pit  was  seen  a  peculiar 
layer  of  white  clay  containing  no  lime,  as  one  would  rather  have 
expected  from  its  colour.  The  director  said  that  many  Eolithic 
flint  implements  had  been  found  here,  and  spent  some 
time  adjudicating  on  the  many  artificially  or  otherwise  shaped 
pieces  of  flint  brought  up  to  him. 

The  following  note  on  this  gravel  is  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Monckton  : 

The  section  (at  Ivy  Church)  shows  some  18  feet  of  gravel, 
roughly  but  distinctly  stratified.  There  is  a  little  loamy  clay  in 
places,  probably  derived  from  the  Bagshot  beds,  but  on  the 
whole  the  material  is  coarse.  The  gravel  is  very  ferruginous, 
and  in  places  it  is  cemented  into  a  hard  conglomerate. 

The  gravel  consists  of:  (i)  black  sub-angular  fragments  of 
flint  from  the  chalk  ;  (2)  brown  sub-angular  flints,  probably  from 
older  gravels ;  (3)  flint  pebbles  from  the  Eocene  pebble  beds ; 
(4)  Sarsens,  probably  from  the  Bagshot  beds  ;  (5)  fragments  and 
pebbles  from  the  Upper  Greensand ;  (6)  blocks  of  ferruginous 
sandstone  from  the  Bagshot  beds. 

This  gravel  is  almost  certainly  a  river  gravel,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  Upper  Greensand  fragments  seems  to  suggest  a  river 
flowing  from  the  direction  of  the  Vale  of  Wardour,  an  early 
edition  of  the  River  Nadder  in  fact.  This  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Whitaker  during  our  visit  to  the  pit. 

This  gravel  caps  a  hill,  rests  on  the  Bagshot  beds,  and  looking 
at  its  situation  I  feel  little  doubt  that  the  many  bits  of  sarsen  in 
it  came  from  that  formation  rather  than  from  the  Reading  beds, 
and  this  evidence  serves  to  strengthen  my  opinion  that  the 
sarsens  of  Stonehenge  are  from  the  Bagshot  beds  too. 

I  could  find  nothing  like  the  blue  stones  of  Stonehenge  in  the 
gravel  here,  or  in  any  of  the  gravels  around  Salisbury,  and  I  feel 
the  greatest  doubt  whether  they  can  have  been  derived  from  drift 
of  this  neighbourhood.     Not  only  do  they  appear  to  be  absent 
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from  the  gravels,  but  none  seem  to  have  been  found  as  gateposts 
or  corner  stones  anywhere  about  the  district 

A  path  to  the  north  thence  took  the  party  to  the  fomous 
Clarendon  railway  cutting  in  the  London  Clay — ^where  the  late 
F.  £.  Edwards  obtained  a  large  number  of  new  species,  many 
of  them  still  unnamed,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  collection  called 
after  his  name  at  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  section  is  very  much  grown  over  now,  but  with  the  short 
time  allowed  for  collecting  a  good  many  small  specimens  of 
typical  species  were  found. 

From  this  point  a  large  brickfield  in  the  London  Clay  was 
visited ;  it  is  unfossiliferous  except  for  sharks'  teeth,  which  we 
were  told  are  carefully  removed  by  the  men,  as  they  are  liable 
to  cut  their  hands  severely  when  brick  making. 

Passing  into  the  Clarendon  Park  Woods,  some  time  was  spent, 
partly  for  rest  and  refreshment,  in  a  chalk  pit  in  the  BeL  mucronaia 
zone.  During  the  stop  here  the  President  proposed  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  director,  to  which  he  replied.  Leaving  this  spot, 
a  short  stay  was  made  by  the  side  of  a  field  in  order  to  inspect 
a  Sarsen,  about  6  ft.  long,  well  sand-polished  in  places,  before 
visiting  the  scanty  remains,  now  in  a  wood,  of  the  old  palace  of 
Clarendon,  where  the  famous  statutes  of  that  name  were  drawn 
up  and  signed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

Everything  must  have  an  end,  and  so,  our  day's  arrangements 
being  officially  finished  here,  from  this  point  broke  up  the  Easter 
excursion  of  1903. 

NOTE. 

The  chalk  zones  are  best  observed  in  the  following  quarries  : 

Shute  End,  Alderbury,  Clarendon  Wood  Belemnitella  mucronafa^zone. 

Britford,  East  and  West  Hainham  Ac/inocamax  quadraia-zont. 

Bishop  Down,  Ford  Hill  Marsupites-zont. 

Devizes  Road  (Harding's  Pit),  Old  Sarum  i-mtacrinus-zont, 

Stratford,  Quidhainpton  Micraster  coranguinum-zone. 

Hornington,  Coombe  Bissett  Chalk  Rock. 
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CROFTON    PARK,    AND  THE   HORNIMAN   MUSEUM. 

April  25TH,  1903. 

Directors:  \V.  Whitaker,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  A.  E.  S.^lter, 
B.Sc,  F.G.S. 

(^Report  h  .Mr.  Salter.) 

A  LARGE  party  assembled  at  St.  John's  Station,  S.E.  &:  C.R., 
at  2.30  p.m.  From  the  end  of  the  platform  the  faulted  junction 
of  the  Thanet  Sands  against  the  Upper  Chalk  was  pointed  out. 
By  means  of  well  sections,  etc.,  further  east,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  difference  of  level  between  the 
disturbed  strata  is  about  100  feet. 

Some  large  blocks  which  had  been  obtained  in  digging  a  deep 
sewer  at  Malpas  Road  were  shown.  They  were  full  of  shells, 
chiefly  Cyrena  cor  da  fa  and  Cyrena  cuneiformis. 

On  reaching  the  old  loampit,  a  section  was  seen  showing 
unevenly  denuded  Thanet  Sand  covered  by  Drift  gravel,  and  in 
some  places  with  a  little  of  the  Woolwich  Beds  left  between. 

The  contents  of  this  gravel  point  to  its  southern  derivation, 
and  it  is  probably  connected  with  the  old  Ravensbourne. 

Proceeding  to  Algernon  Road,  the  section  in  Messrs.  Jerrard*s 
stone-yard  was  examined.  Here  the  Woolwich  Beds  rest  on  the 
Thanet  Sand.     The  shell  beds  are  well  developed,  and  consist  of 
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an  oyster  bed  with  beds  containing  Cyrena  above  and  below.  A 
well-marked  pebble  bed  also  occurs. 

From  the  oyster  bed  Mr.  Bassett  was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  portion  of  the  plastron  of  a  turtle  which  Mr.  E.  T. 
Newton,  F.R.S.,  has  referred  to  Trionyx  ? 

In  the  brickfields  near  the  Hilly  Fields  recreation  ground  the 
basement  bed  of  the  London  Clay  is  well  shown.  A  small  species 
or  Diirupa  was  found  to  occur  in  it.  Below,  the  sandy  beds, 
with  lenticular  clay  partings,  belonging  to  the  Woolwich  Beds^ 
were  well  exposed. 

From  the  top  of  the  Hilly  Fields,  156.4  feet  O.D.,  the  nature 
of  the  surroundmg  country  was  pointed  out,  and  the  great  extent 
which  the  country  had  been  moulded  by  denudation  noted.  On 
a  clear  day  the  North  Downs  are  plainly  visible. 

In  a  &mall  pit  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  the  London  Clay 
was  again  exposed.  Septaria  and  Selenite  crystals  were  fairly 
abundant,  and  owing  to  recent  slipping  some  good  examples  of 
slickensides  were  on  view. 

On  the  lower  ground,  near  Crofton  Park,  the  Woolwich  Beds 
were  again  seen.  They  are  bent  into  a  slight  anticlinal,  and  are 
very  similar  in  character  to  the  beds  seen  in  the  cutting  on 
the  L.B.  &  S.C.R.,  near  New  Cross,  on  April  i8th.  In  both 
the  Paludina  Bed  is  exposed.  At  New  Cross  it  is  very 
fossiliterous,  and  yields  abundant  Paludina,  Unio,  and  a  few 
Pitharella  Rickmanni^  but  in  the  cutting  now  examined  the 
clayey  limestone  band  yielded  a  few  Paludina  only. 

The  final  section  visited  showed  London  Clay  resting  on  sands, 
with  a  few  clayey  patches  somewhat  similar  to  the  beds  found  in 
the  brickyard  in  the  Loampit  section. 

At  the  Horniman  Museum,  after  tea,  the  members  examined 
various  exhibits  under  the  direction  of  the  curator,  Mr.  Quick, 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Garnham,  MJ.S.  The  latter  described  his  loan 
collection  of  carved  Jade  and  Quartz,  which  were  all  much 
admired. 

His  remarks  on  Jade  were  as  follows : — 

Jade  is  principally  found  in  China,  Siberia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Islands  in  the  South  Pacific. 

True  Jade  is  a  native  Silicate  of  Calcium  and  Magnesia. 

Nowhere  is  Jade  found  so  extensively  and  prized  so  highly  as 
in  China.  A  good  deal  of  so-called  Jade  is  really  Jadeite,  which 
is  a  silicate  of  Alumina  and  Sodium  ;  Jadeite  is  brighter  colour 
and  harder  than  Jade.  It  is  found  in  Burmah,  and  is  doubtless 
the  substance  of  which  many  of  the  old  Mexican  and  Central 
American  ornaments  were  made.  An  Egyptian  Scarabaeus  in 
Jadeite  has  been  found,  and  axes  of  Jadeite  have  been  discovered 
in  the  I^ke  dwellings  of  Central  Europe,  although  the  mineral 
itself  is  unknown  in  Europe. 
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In  China,  Jade  is  most  ii^eciouslT  and  elabocatelj  carred. 
It  is  called  Yii-<^  or  Tu-stooe.  and  bsis  for  ages  been  obtained 
from  the  Kiien4an  Moantains,  where  it  is  kmnd  in  Teins  among 
the  schistose  and  gneissose  rocks. 

Jade  from  this  district  has  been  known  to  the  Chinese  for 
over  two  thousand  years.  Confiiciiis  regarded  it  as  the  emUem 
of  all  virtues. 

A'ery  fine  dark  green  Jade  is  foand  in  Siberia  in  bouldeiSL 
There  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the  Natural  History  Mosenm.  The 
mines  of  Chinese  Turkestan  are.  so  £ir  as  is  known,  the  only- 
mines  which  arc  regularly  worked.  There  are  over  one  hundred 
of  them  riddling  one  large  mountain  side  with  dark  tuimels  giving 
access  to  long  galleries  winding  in  all  directions ;  in  some  cases 
going  right  through  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  It  is 
found  in  veins  several  feet  thick,  but  so  full  of  fissures  that  perfect 
blocks  are  not  often  found  of  more  than  a  few  inches  thick.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  large  pieces  are  so  valuable,  and  are  usually 
reserved  for  the  imperial  tribute. 

At  Canton  there  is  a  great  Jade  market.  Ornaments,  which 
are  mostly  bracelets,  hair  ptns,  beads,  ete,  are  on  sale,  and  these 
are  as  dear  to  Chinese  ladies  as  diamonds  are  to  us. 

The  stone  is  very  difhcult  to  work,  and  hence  the  great  cost 
of  carved  specimens.  Jade  is  worked  in  India  into  ornaments, 
sword  handles,  etc,  and  often  rubies  and  precious  stones  are  set 
in  them. 

Votes  of  thanks  for  their  kindness  were  given  to  Mr.  Quick 
and  Mr.  Gamham,  and  Mr.  Salter  stated  that  he  wished  to 
acknowledge  the  great  help  he  had  received  in  arranging  this 
excursion  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Young,  F.C.S.,  whose  enforced  al»ence 
that  afternoon  he  much  regretted. 


ORDIXARV    MEETING. 

Frid.w,  .\pril  3RD,  1903. 
H.  W.  MoNXKTON,  F.L.S.,  F.Ci.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Association  : — 
F.  P.  Clark,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  S.  J.  Ford,  Hugh  C.  Mont- 
gomery, B.  C.  Polkinghome,  B.Sc. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Wheel  ton  Hind  on  "  The  Geolog>'  of  North 
Staffordshire,''  with  special  reference  to  the  Whitsuntide  excursion, 
was  then  read  by  Mr.  J.  Alien  Howe,  after  which  Mr.  Walcot 
Gibson  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  Coal  Measures  of 
North  Staffordshire. 
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ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Friday,  May  tst,  1903. 

H.  W.  MoNCKTON,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Association : — 
Henry  D.  Gardner,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Park,  Charles  H.  Rudge, 
A.M.I.C.K. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read: — "The  Zones  of  the 
White  Chalk  of  the  English  Coast.  IV.— Yorkshire."  By  Dr. 
A.  W.  Rowe,  F.G.S.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
and  by  a  fine  model  of  the  district  on  the  scale  of  6in.  to  the 
mile  made  by  Mr.  Sherborn.  It  was  announced  that  the  model 
would  be  presented  to  the  Municipal  Museum  at  Hull. 


EXCURSION  TO   KEW  GARDENS. 

May  2ND,  1903. 
Directors:  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  and  C.  B.  Clarke, 

F.R.S. 

(^Report  by  C.  B.  CLARKE.) 

The  Association  met  at  3.30  p.m.  at  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Kew  Gardens,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Museum  No.  3,  where 
they  saw  the  type  specimens  of  BennettiteSy  and  Pitys  Withaim 
and  other  fossils.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Dr.  Dukinfield 
Scott,  the  significance  of  the  details  of  these  fossils  was  explained 
by  Mr.  Worsdell.  Afterwards,  Prof.  Judd  narrated  how  that  the 
first  thin  sections  of  fossils  were  executed  for  Mr.  Witham  by 
"  Prism  "  Nicols  ;  and  how  from  this  starting  point  palaeobotany 
and  petrology  have  grown  to  their  present  magnitude.  The 
Association  moved  on  to  Museum  No.  2,  where  very  large  and 
beautiful  thin  sections  of  fossils  were  elucidated  by  Mr.  Worsdell. 

On  leaving  Museum  No.  2  the  Association  was  divided  into 
five  parties,  conducted  separately  by  the  two  directors,  Mr. 
Worsdell,  J.  C.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  O.  Stapf.  As  of  special 
geologic  interest,  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  only  Nipa 
palm  now  living  in  Europe,  to  the  Ginko,  to  the  Tree-ferns, 
Araucarias,  Screw-pines,  but  in  particular  to  the  surprisingly  fine 
collection  of  Cycads,  of  which  order  three  or  four  plants  were 
in  bloom. 

The  members  were  subsequently  entertained  at  tea  by  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Judd,  and  the  President  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  to  the  Directors  and  to  the  other  gentlemen  who  had 
so  kindly  conducted  the  parties  round  the  gardens,  and  to  Mrs. 
Judd  for  her  most  kind  hospitality. 
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EXCURSION  TO   CRAYFORD  AND   ERITH. 

May  9TH,  1903. 

Directors:  W.  Whitaker,  F.R.S.,  and  A.  E.  Salter, 

B.Sc,  F.G.S. 

(^Report  by  Mr.  Salter.) 

The  party  arrived  at  Crayford  at  2.27  p.m.,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  view  the  sections  exposed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
railway  near  Wansunt  Farm. 

The  chalk  and  Thanet  sand  were  well  seen  in  some  old 
pits,  but  the  chief  feature  observed  was  the  extensive  and  thick 
sheet  of  gravel,  etc,  now  being  worked  on  the  edge  of  Dartford 
Heath.  Here  a  clear  section  54ft.  deep  was  exposed,  showing 
two  beds  of  gravel  with  false  bedded  sands  and  gravel  lying 
between  them. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  constituents  of  this  gravel  were 
mainly  flint  in  various  forms,  derived  from  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  beds  or  older  drift  deposits. 

Lower  Greensand  chert  was  present,  and  also  many 
quartzites,  etc.,  derived  from  older  drifts  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Thames  Valley. 

In  many  respects  the  composition  of  the  gravel  is  similar  to 
that  found  at  Coombe  Warren,  near  Kingston  Hill  and  Wimble- 
don Common,  at  about  i8oft.  O.D.  The  means  whereby 
such  an  accumulation  of  gravel  had  taken  place  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  Thames  Basin  at  a  height  which  is  well  above  the  100  feet 
contour  line  led  to  an  interesting  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Salter 
stated  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  might  have  been  brought 
about  by  an  accentuation  of  the  syncline  of  the  London  Basin  in 
this  district,  caused  by  earth  movements  acting  along  old  lines  of 
flexure. 

Neither  here  nor  at  Coombe  Warren  have  Palaeolithic  imple- 
ments been  recorded,  but  Mr.  F.  G.  Spurrell  has  obtained  rolled 
specimens  of  Gryphaea  from  the  same  sheet  of  gravel. 

After  passing  through  Crayford,  the  old  pit  from  which  so 
many  remains  of  extinct  mammalia,  Pleistocene  shells  and  Palaeo- 
lithic implements  had  been  obtained,  was  pointed  out,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Pleistocene  deposits  are  banked  against  a 
clifl*  of  chalk  shown. 

To  the  right  of  the  road  to  Erith  an  interesting  pit  in  brick- 
earth  was  examined,  in  which  the  top  four  or  five  feet  showed 
some  curious  contortions  which  had  excited  much  interest  when 
the  Belgian  geologists  visited  this  district  some  years  ago. 

These  have  been  ascribed  to  ice  action,  but  Mr.  Salter 
pointed  out  that,  since  the  much  higher  and  very  probably 
much  older  gravels    seen  earlier    in   the  afternoon    contained 
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debris  from  drift  beds  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  Valley, 
this  was  open  to  question,  and  suggested  that  the  phenomena 
were  brought  about  by  conditions  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
an  incipient  sludge  stream  at  this  point.  In  some  of  the  con- 
tortions the  upper  surface  gravel,  etc.,  were  included. 

Another  pit  on  the  left  of  the  road  was  visited,  and  the  bank- 
ing up  of  the  brick-earth  against  the  chalk  and  Thanet  sand 
plainly  seen. 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  directors,  and 
tea  at  the  Wheatley  Hotel  brought  an  interesting  excursion  to  a 
close. 
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EXCURSION    TO    ROYSTON,    HERTFORDSHIRE. 

May  i6th,   1903. 

Director-.  Horace  B.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Excursion  Secretary:  H.  Kidner. 

(^Report  by  The  Director.) 

The  members  started  from  King's  Cross  by  the  11.10  a.m. 
train,  reaching  Royston  at  12.30,  and  driving  thence  to  Barley. 
On  the  way  the  large  chalk-pit  south-east  of  Royston  was  visited. 
The  Chalk  here  is  wedge-bedded ;  it  contains  a  few  flint  layers, 
clayey  seams,  and  occasional  rusty  galls  due  to  decomposed  iron- 
pyrites.  Several  small  faults  occur  here  and  there,  with  slicken- 
sided  surfaces  on  the  planes  of  movement.  The  pit  is  situated  on 
the  300  ft.  contour,  and  the  following  fossils  collected  by 
members,  as  well  as  the  species  subsequently  mentioned,  were 
identified  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  F.R.S.  : 
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Ammonites  [Pac/tydiscus]  peramplus^  Mant. 
Scaphites  Geinitzi^  d'Orb. 
Solariella  {Turbo)  gemmatuSy  Sow. 
Rhynchonella  reedensis,  Eth. 
Echinacorys  scutatus,  Leske. 
Cidaris  sp.  (plate). 
Micraster  cor-bovis^  Forbes. 
Ventriculites  decurrens^  T.  Smith. 

The  strata  exposed  are  evidently  on  the  confines  of  Middle 
and  Upper  Chalk.  The  fossils  that  have  been  obtained  indicate 
the  zone  of  Holaster  planus,  A  tunnel  had  been  driven  into  the 
chalk  in  one  place,  as  the  rock  there  yielded  the  best  lime. 

Along  the  road  to  Barley  it  was  noticed  that  the  smooth  out- 
lines of  the  Middle  Chalk  formed  the  dominant  features,  and  that 
there  was  a  local  absence  of  Boulder-Clay.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  narrowing  of  the  valley  where  the  road  crossed  Wardington 
Bottom,  so  that  there  was  a  broad  amphitheatre-like  hollow  and 
a  view  of  the  disturbed  crest  of  the  Upper  Chalk  to  the  south. 

North  of  Barley,  a  small  and  abandoned  chalk-pit  (now  a 
dust-bin)  was  visited.  Here  the  Chalk  presented  a  rubbly, 
weathered  appearance,  with  bands  of  harder  chalk  and  occasional 
green-coated  nodules,  evidently  Chalk  Rock.  In  this  pit.  which 
is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  300  ft.,  the  following  fossils  were 
collected : 

Inoceramus  sp. 
Terebratula  semiglobosa^  Sow. 
Micraster  Leske i  (?),  Desm. 
Coscinopora  (fragment). 

The  party  was  now  driven  through  the  picturesque  village  of 
Barley,  under  the  old  sign  of  the  '*  Fox  and  Hounds,"  which 
stretches  across  the  road,  to  the  "  Waggon  and  Horses,"  where 
a  brief  halt  was  made ;  thence  the  journey  was  continued  to 
Pinner's  Cross,  just  beyond  Smith's  End,  where  the  first  pit  in 
disturbed  chalk  was  seen. 

The  Director  remarked  that  a  "  line  of  flexure  "  was  marked 
on  the  Geological  Survey  map  (Sheet  47),  as  extending  from 
Therfield  (or  Tharfield),  in  Hertfordshire,  to  near  Heydon,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  6  miles.  There 
were  five  localities  where  evidences  of  the  disturbance  had  been 
observed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Penning,  who  was  engaged  in  the  Survey.* 

The  more  easterly  pit,  between  Heydon  and  Great  Chishall, 
was  now  much  overgrown,  the  Chalk  was  shattered  and  there  was 
no  recognisable  dip.  Time  did  not  permit  of  a  visit  to  it.  In 
the  pit  at  Pinner's  Cross,  opened  to  a  depth  of  1 2  to  15  feet,  two 
bands  of  flint  were  seen  to  be  highly  tilted,  with  a  northerly  dip 

*  See  Geolofry  of  the  N.W.  part  of  Essex  and  the  N.E.  part  of  Herts,  A/em.  GeoL 
Survey,  by  W.  Whitaker,  W.  H.  PeDoing,  and  others.  1878,  pp.  7  to  11. 
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of  about  45*",  and  above  them  (to  the  north)  the  Chalk  was  much 
disturbed,  the  tabular  and  nodular  flint-layers  were  broken  and 
streaked  out  and  a  mass  of  Boulder-clay  was  banked  up  against  the 
beds.  In  this  pit  (elevation  about  400  ft.)  Micraster  pracursor^ 
Rowe,  and  Ttrtbratula  semigiobosa^  Sow.,  were  obtained. 

Other  fossils  recorded  from  this  pit  by  the  Geological  Survey 
and  recently  re-examined,  are  Inoceramus^  Rhynchonella  reedensis^ 
Eth,  R,  pHcatilis^  Sow,  Ventriculites  imprtssus^  T.  Smith,  and  V. 
mammillaris^  T.  Smith. 

From  this  pit  the  party  was  driven  to  the  Lime-pits,  south-west 
of  Newseirs  Park,  and  north  of  Barkway  (elevation  440  ft.). 
Here  a  large  chalk-pit,  which  has  been  worked  until  recently, 
showed  at  the  western  side  a  face  of  Chalk  about  30  feet  in 
height.  Towards  the  southern  end  a  mass  three  or  four  feet 
thick  of  chalky  Boulder-clay,  with  glaciated  chalk,  phosphates 
from  the  "  Cambridge  Greensand,"  and  pieces  of  Lower  Green- 
sand,  &c.,  was  to  be  seen  beneath  the  Chalk.  The  Chalk 
throughout  was  greatly  disturbed.  Flints  were  scattered,  and 
chips  of  fractured  flint  were  dispersed  through  much  of  the 
Chalk.  Towards  the  central  portion  of  the  face  of  Chalk,  near 
the  base  of  the  pit,  the  rock  contained  much  brown  sandy  earth, 
and  there  was  a  distinct  shear-plane,  indicating  overthrust  of  a 
mass  from  the  north.  Boulder-clay  was  elsewhere  seen  along  the 
northern  part  of  the  pit,  and  it  crowned  the  higher  ground  to  the 
south.  A  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Teall  brought  out  indications 
of  differential  movements  in  the  Chalk  that  were  not  distinctly 
seen  on  the  ground.*  Holaster  planus^  Mant,  was  the  only  Chalk 
fossil  obtained  from  this  pit. 

The  Director  pointed  out  that  the  main  features  of  the  district 
were  marked  out  before  the  Glacial  period,  but  that  in  parts  of 
East  Anglia  the  Chalk  was  so  greatly  planed  down  as  to  present 
none  of  the  bold  scarps  which  characterise  the  Royston  Downs 
and  the  Chiltern  Hills.  The  higher  portions  of  these  hills  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  glaciated.  The  ice  was  arrested, 
although  it  extended  along  the  lower  slopes  towards  Watford. 
In  the  area  near  Royston  the  ice  impinged  against  the  scarps  of 
Upper  Chalk  and  bent  the  strata  into  an  anticline,  such  as  was 
seen  in  the  pit  next  to  be  visited ;  while  in  the  present  instance 
the  Chalk  had  been  crushed  and  broken,  and  a  tongue  of  debris- 
laden  ice  must  have  been  thrust  beneath  the  overlying  mass  of 
shattered  Chalk.  In  the  pit  previously  visited  the  northern 
portion  of  the  anticline  was  seen.  These  high  northerly  dips,  as 
marked  on  the  Geological  Survey  map,  were  quite  local,  and 
could  not  be  connected  with  the  general  structure  of  the  area, 
which  presented  a  normal  sequence  from  the  low  grounds  north 
of  Royston,  where  the  Lower  Chalk  was  exposed,  through  the 

*  An  account  of  these  disturbances,  with  illustrations,  was   brouRht   before  the 
Geological  Society  by  H.  B.  Woodward,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  Hi,  p.  36a. 
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Middle  Chalk  and  Upper  Chalk  which  formed  the  Royston 
Downs,  to  the  higher  scarps  on  the  south. 

Suggestions  were  made  that  the  Boulder-clay  seen  below  the 
Chalk  at  Barkway,  had  been  introduced  through  a  pipe  in  the 
Chalk,  or  through  a  dene-hole.  But  neither  explanation  could 
be  entertained.  None  of  the  features  that  accompany  pipes  in  the 
Chalk  were  present,  and  there  were  no  indications  of  clay-with- 
flints.  Moreover,  the  Boulder-clay  was  to  a  certain  extent  welded 
to  the  Chalk  above  it.  This  would  not  have  been  the  case  with 
either  a  pipe  or  a  dene-hole.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a  dene-hole 
would  have  been  constructed  in  shattered  chalk  in  the  margin  of 
the  scarp.  The  evidence  of  the  highly  tilted  Chalk  in  the  pit  at 
Pinner's  Cross,  of  the  disturbed  Chalk  with  underlying  Boulder-clay 
at  Barkway,  and  of  the  bent  Chalk  north  of  Reed,  uken  together 
formed  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director  incontestable  evidence  of 
ice-action. 

On  the  way  to  Reed  a  halt  was  made  on  the  high  ground, 
whence  a  view  was  obtained  to  the  south  along  the  dip-slope  of 
the  Chalk  towards  the  London  Basin,  and  to  the  north  over  the 
succes.sive  outcrops  of  the  Chalk  to  the  Gault  vale  beyond. 

The  hilly  ground  of  Chalk  to  the  north,  much  of  it  bare  of 
drift,  afforded  a  great  gathering  ground  for  water,  which  passed 
underground  with  a  natural  flow  towards  the  south,  along  the  dip. 
Copious  overflow  springs  occurred  at  the  base  of  the  Totternhoe 
stone  bordering  the  Chalk  Marl  on  the  north,  and  no  doubt 
great  quantities  of  water  could  be  derived  from  the  area  by  means 
of  wells.  Water  travelled  but  slowly,  and  in  deep  wells  to  the 
south  beneath  a  thick  cover  of  London  Clay  it  was  seldom 
obtained  in  great  quantity,  the  supply  not  being  replaced  so 
rapidly  as  it  could  be  pumped. 

The  famous  springs  at  Grays,  in  Essex,  probably  derive  water 
from  that  which  falls  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire,  Hertford- 
shire and  Essex  ;  but  pumping  at  Grays  had  been  so  heavy  that 
Thames  water  was  drawn  into  the  wells. 

Other  overflow  springs  from  the  situated  Chalk  occur  where 
the  Lower  Eocene  strata  form  a  protecting  cover  on  the  dip-slope 
as  near  Bishop's  Stortford :  the  underground  plane  of  saturation 
or  "  water-table  "  falling  gently  towards  the  north  and  south  from 
the  higher  grounds  of  the  Chalk. 

Owing  to  rain  a  somewhat  hurried  visit  was  paid  to  the  last  pit, 
that  to  the  north  of  Reed,  and  east  of  the  high  road,  where  evi- 
dence of  a  gentle  anticline  was  seen.  There  were  slight  indica- 
tions of  irregularity  towards  the  middle  of  this  pit  where  scattered 
flints  were  noticed,  and  a  part  of  the  Chalk  appeared  to  be 
brecciated.  Boulder-clay  occurred  on  the  northern  slopes. 
There  was,  however,  no  feature  observable  in  this  pit  which  might 
not  have  been  attributed  to  the  effects  of  underground  disturb- 
ance; but  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  evidence  the 
Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  3, 1903.]  13 
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Director  did  not  doubt  that  here  also  the  effects  were  produced 
by  ice-action.    The  elevation  here  is  500  feet 

Micraster  cor4esiudinarium^  Goldf.,  was  obtained  from  this  pit 

Other  fossils  previously  collected  by  the  Geological  Survey 
and  recently  re-examined  by  Mr.  Newton,  were  Spondyhis 
spinosus^  Sow. ;  Rhynchonella  reedensis^  Eth. ;  Terebratula  semt- 
glodosa^  Sow. ;  Cidaris  (spine) ;  Holaster  planus^  Mant. ;  and 
Micraster  pracursor^  Rowe, 

The  party  was  now  driven  along  the  main  road  (the  Ermine 
Street)  to  the  Bull  Inn,  at  Royston,  where  tea  was  provided. 

Several  members  subsequently  visited  the  so-called  "  cave," 
situated  beneath  the  Market  House.  This  is  a  chamber  of  bee- 
hive shape,  discovered  in  1742  and  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  walls  are  ornamented  by  a  series  of  carvings  which  may 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  chamber  was  excavated  as  a  place  of  refuge  at  a  much 
earlier  date. 
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Director:  John  Hopkinson,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 

Excursion  Secretary :  Henry  Bassett,  Jun.,  B.Sc,  A.I.E. 

{^Report  by  THE  DIRECTOR). 

Assembling  at  Tring  Station  at  3  o'clock,  the  party,  which 
included  several  members  of  the  Hertfordshire  Natural  History 
Society,  proceeded  to  the  picturesque  village  of  Aldbury,  which 
is  situated  in  a  pretty  valley  cut  out  of  the  Chalk,  after  its 
escarpment  commences,  by  a  stream  no  longer  flowing.  The  old 
timbered  houses,  and  the  stocks  and  whipping-post  still  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  village  pond,  attracted  attention  ;  and  it  was 
noticed  thai  the  hill  on  the  right,  where  the  escarpment  com- 
mences, is  much  steeper  and  rather  higher  than  that  on  the  left, 
beyond  which  it  ends.  The  Chalk  Rock  has  been  cut  through, 
cropping  out  near  the  middle  of  Moneybury  hillside  on  the  right 
and  re-appearing  near  the  top  of  Aldbury  Owers  on  the  left. 

Beyond  Aldbury  the  road  rises  considerably,  leaving  the  valley 
to  cross  a  spur  of  Pitstone  Hill  where  it  passes  over  the  lower 
portion  of  the  escarpment,  the  run  down  to  the  plain  beyond 
being  very  steep.  Approaching  Ivinghoe  a  view  of  the  church 
invited  a  closer  mspection,  and  most  of  the  party  deviated  from 
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the  direct  route  in  order  to  visit  it,  others  examining  a  pit  in 
the  Lower  Chalk  in  which  they  waited  for  the  archxologicaUjr- 
diverted  members. 

Ivingboe  Beacon  was  then  ascended.  The  summit  is  nearly 
Sod  feet  above  sea-levd,  and  200  feet  alx>ve  the  road  (the  Icknield 
way)  where  the  bicycles  were  left  The  view  from  it  is  very  fine, 
and  to-day  it  was  unusually  clear.  Wlien  all  had  assembled  the 
Director  gave  an  explanation  of  its  geological  features.  It 
embraced,  he  said,  the  whole  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  present  on 
the  northern  margin  of  the  London  Basin,  except  the  higher  beds 
of  the  Upper  Cludk.  They  were  standing  on,  or  just  above  the 
Melbourne  Rock  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Middle  Chalk.  On 
the  summit  of  the  hills  behind  them  were  the  lower  beds  of  the 
Upper  Chalk,  and  for  some  miles  along  the  Dunstable  Downs, 
as  far  as  the  Five  Knolls,  four  of  which  were  distinctly  visible,  the 
Chalk  Rock  could  be  traced  a  little  below  the  highest  ground,  its 
presence  being  indicated  just  beyond  the  upward  termination  of 
the  steep  face  of  the  escarpment,  nearly  on  level  ground,  by  a 
slight  ridge  due  to  its  hardness.  Beyond  the  Five  Knolls  would 
be  seen  Tottemhoe  Castle  Hill,  the  Melbourne  Rock  forming  its 
summit  Just  round  the  extreme  point  of  the  hill  were  the 
Tottemhoe  quarries  where  the  Lower  Chalk  is  now  quarried  for 
iime-buming,  but  the  Tottemhoe  Stone  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  for 
which  the  quarries  were  originally  opened,  is  not  now  quarried  as 
a  building-stone.  The  position  of  the  Melbourne  Rock  between 
Tottemhoe  Knoll  and  Ivinghoe  Beacon  could  not  easily  be 
traced,  as  it  forms  no  distinct  feature  in  the  landscape,  but  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  determining  where  the  Tottemhoe  Stone 
occurred,  for  each  little  valley  or  coombe  seen  at  frequent 
intervals  all  along  the  foot  of  the  downs  ended  at  its  base,  these 
valleys  in  some  cases  but  not  in  all  originating  in  a  spring,  owing 
to  the  water  percolating  through  the  Tottemhoe  Stone,  and  being 
thrown  out  by  the  comparatively  imper\ious  Chalk  Marl  below  it. 
This,  he  said,  extended  for  some  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
•escarpment,  its  surface  being  almost  horizontal  and  its  dip  where 
it  is  exposed  being  less  than  when  it  passes  under  the  great  mass 
of  the  Chalk. 

Pointing  out  Eddlesborough  Church  on  an  isolated  hill,  the 
Director  said  that  that  hill  was  an  outlier  of  the  Tottemhoe  Stone 
on  the  Chalk  Marl.  The  next  village  beyond  was  Eaton  Bray, 
where  a  thin  band  of  the  Upper  Greensand  appeared,  and  at  a 
little  greater  distance  in  the  same  direction  Billington  Hill  with  its 
church  could  be  seen,  that  being  on  an  outlier  of  the  Lower 
Chalk  over  the  Gault  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  below 
them  consisted.  Beyond  this  again  the  picturesque  and  well- 
wooded  ridge  of  the  Lower  Greensand  formed  the  horizon  on  the 
north  from  Leighton  Buzzard  for  seme  distance  across  Bedford- 
:shire  towards  Sandy  and  Potton.     On  the  left,  to  the  south-east, 
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the  Tring  reservoirs  which  supply  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  ware 
seen,  the  farthest  being  on  the  Gault,  and  the  other  three  on  the 
Chalk  Marl. 

A  reference  to  Mr.  Whitaker's  paper  on  Sub-aerial  Denudation 
was  then  made,  and  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Chalk  escarp- 
ment being  the  result  of  such  denudation  and  not  a  sea  cliff  were 
adduced.  A  view  of  an  isolated  terraced  hill  between  the  Downs 
and  Eddlesborough,  rising  in  a  shallow  valley  which  was  traced 
up  to  a  deep  coombe,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  broach  a  theory 
that  some  lynchets,  at  least,  as  these  terraces  swe  called,  may 
be  the  remains  of  one  side  of  a  coombe,  the  terraces  on  each 
being  remarkably  similar. 

On  descending  the  hill  a  coombe  just  below  it  was  examined^ 
and  its  remarkably  flat  bottom,  and  regular,  clear-cut  side- 
terraces,  were  commented  upon,  a  halt  being  made  a  little  farther 
on  to  examine  another,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  are 
curved.  Just  beyond  the  point  where  the  Icknield  Way  crosses 
the  road  from  Hemel  Hempstead  to  Leighton  3uzzard,  a  closer 
inspection  of  one  of  these  little  valleys  was  made,  but  this  was  a 
true  river-valley  and  not  a  dry  coombe  owing  its  origin  to  a  time 
when  the  water-level  in  the  Chalk  was  higher  than  it  is  now.  At 
its  head  is  a  spring  rising  from  beneath  the  Tottemhoe  Stone, 
and  along  its  course  other  springs  arise,  for  it  flows  nearly 
parallel  with  the  strike  of  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  Tottemhoe 
Stone.  Its  sides  are  steep  at  first,  then  much  less  so,  the  ridge 
thus  formed  being  believed  to  indicate  the  summit  of  the 
Tottemhoe  Stone,  above  which  the  Chalk,  being  softer,  has  a 
more  gentle  slope. 

It  was  here  decided  not  to  go  on  to  Well  Head,  two  miles 
further  on  the  Icknield  Way,  where  similar  phenomena  occur  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  the  return  journey  was  Commenced,  the 
Hempstead  road  being  taken  as  far  as  Dagnall.  The  road 
continues  through  the  "Dagnall  gap,"  as  this  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  downs  may  be  termed,  and  meets  the  head 
of  the  river  Gade  by  the  side  of  which  it  then  runs.  It  was  left 
at  Dagnall,  and  soon  a  long  ascent  commenced  to  Ringsall,  where 
there  is  a  small  outlier  of  the  Reading  Beds,  one  of  those  farthest 
removed  from  the  main  mass. 

On  arriving  at  Little  Gaddesden  tea  was  provided  at  the 
Bridgwater  Arms,  all  who  started  from  Tring  Station,  fifteen 
in  number,  partaking  of  it.  On  the  proposition  of  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Blake  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Director,  and  then  the 
return  journey  ^as  continued  through  Ashridge  Park  and  over 
Berkhamsted  Common,  where  the  gorse  was  in  full  bloom,  to  Berk- 
hamsted  Station.  Here  one  member  of  the  Association  was  left  to 
return  by  train,  the  others  cycling  on  with  the  Director  and  Mrs. 
Hopkinson  to  their  home  near  Watford,  and  leaving  there  after 
dark  for  London  and  elsewhere,  one  by  train  the  others  cycling. 
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The  weather  was  perfect,  and  the  route  as  pretty  a  one  as 
could  well  be  taken  within  easy  distance  of  London. 
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WHITSUNTIDE    EXCURSION    TO    NORTH 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

May  30TH  TO  June  3RD,  1903. 
Directors:    Wheelton    Hind,    M.D.,    F.R.C.S.,    F.G.S., 

W.  Gibson,  B.Sc,  F.G.S.,  C.  B.  Wedd,  B.A.,  F.G.S., 
and  R.  Fane  de  Salis,  F.G.S. 

Excursion  Secretary:   E.  P.  Ridley. 

(^Report  by  Dr.  Hind,  Mr.  GlBSON,  and  Mr.  Wedd.) 

The  object  of  the  excursion  was  to  examine  the  Carboniferous 
^quence  as  exposed  in  North  Staffordshire.  Incidentally  the 
fine  Bunter  pebble  quarries  at  Trentham  and  the  drift  at  various 
localities  were  examined. 

The  Carboniferous  Series  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
tabular  form  representing  the  sequence  from  above  downwards. 

Keek  Series, — Red  sandstone,  red  marl,  thin  lime- 

stones,  and  coal  seams. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme    Series, — Grey    sandstones. 
Upper  marls,  thin  coal  seams,  and  thin   limestones, 

two  of  which  at  ihe  base. 
Coal  \  Etruria  Marl  Series, — Red  marls,  green  grits,  thin 
coal  seams,  and  thin  limestones. 
Measures.  Black  Band  Series. — Grey  shales,  marls,  sandstones, 
thin  coal  seams,  Black-band  ironstones,  and 
thin  limestones,  with  the  Bassey  Mine  iron- 
stone and  coal  at  the  base. 
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True         ^  Sandstones,  marb,  shales,  coals  and  ironstones^ 
Caa/  Measures.  ^         millstone  grits. 

^Series  ^  \  Crowstones,  shales,  and  thin  black  limestones. 
Carboniferous  Limestone, 

Nowhere  has  any  unconformity  been  noticed,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  Pendleside  series  were  not  deposited  on  a  level  floor,  and 
therefore  the  sequence  between  the  massive  white  limestone  and 
the  Pendleside  series  is  not  always  identical  at  different  places. 

A  marked  change  in  the  Carboniferous  fauna  is  noted  at  the 
junction  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the  Pendleside 
series,  the  large  majority  of  species  found  in  the  limestone  not 
passing  upwards,  while  a  totally  distinct  fauna  appears  in  the 
Pendleside  series  and  marine  beds  at  various  horizons  in  the 
Millstone  grits  and  coal  measures.  A  fauna  characterised  by 
Pterino-pecten  papyraceus^  Posidoniella  Icevis^  and  several  Cephalo- 
poda, amongst  which  are  Glyphioceras  reticulatus^  G.  diadetnay 
G,  dilingue,  G,  spirale^  Dimorphoceras  Gilbertsoni^  D.  Loonyi. 

No  Life  Zones  have  been  made  out  for  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  either  in  Derbyshire,  where  it  exists  as  one  practically 
undivided  mass,  or  further  north,  where  intercalations  of  beds  of 
shale  and  sandstone  produce  the  Yoredale  phase.  The  Yoredale 
series  of  Wensleydale  and  the  north  being  the  Homotaxial 
equivalent  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of 
the  Midlands,  the  whole  series  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
Productus  giganteus^  Chonetes  papillionacece. 

The  Pendleside  series  is  a  thickening  of  the  shales  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Millstone  grit  series,  in  which  are  developed 
some  hard,  black,  thin,  radiolarian  limestones. 

The  series  is  very  local,  and  does  not  appear  to  extend  further 
north  than  Settle  or  further  south  than  the  Charnwood  district, 
where  it  is  represented  by  a  very  small  thickness  of  strata.  This 
series  and  the  Millstone  grits  are  quite  absent  in  South  Stafford- 
shire, and  are  only  represented  by  a  few  feet  of  sandstones  and 
shales  at  Lilleshall,  Shropshire,  where  the  limestone  itself,  from 
2,000  to  3,000  feet  thick  in  North  Staffordshire,  thins  away  to  150 
feet. 

The  Pendleside  series.  Millstone  grits,  and  Coal  Measures 
form  a  whole,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of  detrital  material.  It 
seems  possible  to  some  extent  to  recognise  life  zones  in  this  mass 
of  rocks.     It  seems  that 

Anthracomya  calcifera  is  characteristic  of  the  Newcastle-under- 

Lyme  series. 
A,  Phillipsii  of  the  Blackband  series. 
A,  Adamsii  of  the  Burn  wood  ironstone. 
Carbonicola  acuta^  C  a(jui/itia,  Nciadiies  modiolaris  of  the 

productive  coal  measures. 
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Carbonicola  turgida  is  characteristic  of  the  beds  about  the 
Moss  Coal  and  the  5-foot  C  robusta  of  lower  portion  of 
the  true  Coal  Measures.  Anihracomya  Williamsoni  of  the 
Hardmine  Coal. 

At  the  base  of  the  Pendleside  Series  the  beds  contain 
ProUcanites  compressus, 

A  little  higher  up  beds  with  Posidonomya  Becheri  and 
Pterifuhpecten  come  on.  Still  higher  are  black  shales  with 
Posidonomya  membranacea.  Then  succeed  beds  with  Giyphioceras 
reticuiatum  and  G.  bilingue.  Higher  up  is  a  narrow  band 
with  G.  spirale  and  C  diadema. 

The  Millstone  grit  shales  and  lower  Coal  Measures  are 
characterised  by  Gastrioceras  Listeri  and  G,  carbonarius.  This 
faunal  succession  is  not  confined  to  North  Staffordshire  but  the 
same  succession  is  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pendle  Hill.  Some  of  the  marine  fossils  of 
the  Pendleside  Series  are  found  at  various  horizons  in  the  Coal 
Measures,  intercalated  between  beds  with  Carbonicola,  as  high  as 
the  Bay  Coal  of  Longton. 

May  3 1  ST. 
Director:  Dr.  W.    Hind. 

The  excursion  was  arranged  to  study  the  lower  beds  of  the 
carboniferous  sequence  on  Saturday,  the  whole  series  in 
succession  on  Monday,  and  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  on 
Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  a  return  was  made  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  to  study  some  important  details. 

The  party,  who  were  joined  by  several  members  of  the 
North  Suffordshire  Field  Club,  alighted  at  Thorpe  Cloud  Station, 
and  on  reaching  the  foot  of  Thorpe  Cloud,  the  Director  called 
attention  to  the  contour  of  that  hill  and  the  change  in  scenery  on 
the  limestone  and  shale  country.  The  probability  that  the 
course  of  the  Dove  was  once  on  the  eastern  side  of  Thorpe 
Cloud,  and  that  it  had  cut  its  present  course  later  in  the  dale's 
history  by  underground  solution  and  a  falling  in  of  the  roof  of 
the  cavern,  was  mentioned.  The  question  of  the  erosion  of  the 
dale  by  underground  water  was  discussed,  and  beds  of  limestone 
lying  on  each  side  dipping  towards  the  centre  of  the  dale  were 
pointed  out  as  strong  evidence  of  this  view.  Much  was  made  of 
the  evidence  afforded  by  caverns  at  various  levels  of  the  work 
of  the  river  in  cutting  out  the  dale.  The  massive  character  of 
the  limestones,  and  the  difficulty  in  making  out  the  dip  in  the 
weathered  rocks,  were  noted. 

The  party  walked  up  the  dale  as  far  as  the  Doveholes,  then 
ascending  by  Hall  Dale  to  the  high  road  to  meet  carriages, 
noticing  that  as  the  upper  beds  of  the  limestone  were  approached 
fossils  became  much  more  frequent. 
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Fig  8.— Sketch  Map  of  a  Portion  of  Conglkton  ] 


a.  Limestone. 

b.  Shales  and  thin  limestones. 
r.  Agglomerate  and  tuff. 

d.  Shales,  limestones,  and  tuffs. 

e.  Shales  with  coal 


/    Grit. 

g.  Shales  and  thin  earthy  lin 

h.  Shales  and  grit.  • 

I.   Third  grit. 


Fig.  9.— Section  along  Line  CD.  of  the  Map  (Fig.  8) 
Scale  of  25  Inches  to  the  Mile. 

a.  Limestones.  d.    Shales,  limestones,  and  ti 

6,  Shales  and  thin  limestones.  e.  Shales  with  coal. 

c.  Agglomerate  and  tuff. 

*  Figs.  8-xz  are  reproduced  irom  the  Q.J.G.S.  by  the  kind  permission  of  tl 
the  Geological  Society. 
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Driving  through  Alstonfield  the  limestone  quarry  at  Narrowdale 
-was  visited.  The  upper  beds  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
are  exposed  here  and  the  locality  is  classical  Here  Mr. 
Carrington,  schoolmaster  of  the  next  village,  Wetton,  collected 
diligently  for  many  years.  Numerous  fossils  were  found,  but 
unfortunately,  as  quarrying  operations  were  not  going  on, 
specimens  were  much  less  numerous  than  usual. 

A  short  drive  brought  the  members  to  the  section  of  the 
upper  beds  of  the  Limestone  at  Apestor.  The  rolled  shell  bed 
is  seen  at  the  east  end  of  the  section,  dipping  to  pass  under 
black  shales  of  the  Pendlesidc  Series,  exposed  in  the  river 
Manifold  a  few  yards  away.  The  thinly  bedded  limestones  have 
been  much  faulted  and  repeated  A  somewhat  diagrammatic 
view  of  this  section  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoir  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  "  On  the  Geology  ...  of  North  Derby- 
shire," p.  31.  The  section  by  the  way  being  in  Staffordshire, 
and  the  Director  did  not  agree  with  the  interpretation  given. 

A  few  members  only  examined  the  fine  series  of  quarries 
below  the  village  of  Warslow,  showing  the  upper  200-300  feet  of 
limestone  ;  the  bed  often  containing  nodules  and  strings  of  chert. 
The  rolled  shell  bed  which  comes  on  at  the  top  of  this  series  was 
not  visited,  but  it  is  exposed  in  a  little  quarry  south  of  the  road 
from  Warslow  to  Hartington. 

After  tea  the  members  drove  towards  Blakemere  House  and 
halting  about  a  mile  therefrom,  descended  into  the  gorge  formed 
by  the  Elkstone  brook,  where  a  fine  section  showing  the  Pendle- 
side  limestone  series  was  examined.  The  limestones  exist  as 
hard  black  compact  rock  bedded  in  black  shales,  and  are  better 
developed  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  district,  more  nearly 
resembling  the  series  on  Pendle  Hill.  The  Pendleside  limestones 
are  very  variable  and  extremely  local  in  character.  Unfortunately, 
no  fossils  were  found. 

On  the  top  of  Morredge  a  halt  was  made  while  the  Director 
pointed  out  the  fine  scenery  produced  by  the  Millstone  grit  series. 
The  grits  forming  a  concentric  series  of  five  escarpments,  accen- 
tuated by  the  wearing  away  of  the  shale  beds  between  the  various 
grits.  Quarries  in  Farcy's  grit,  here  a  Crowstone,  were  noted  on 
the  descent  of  Thorncliff  bank. 

June  i. 

Directors:  Dr.  W.  Hind,  Mr.  W.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Wedd. 

The  object  of  the  day's  work  was  to  see  the  sequence  of 
Carboniferous  rocks  from  and  including  the  upper  beds  of  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  to  the  coal  measures  of  the  Biddulph 
Coal  basin. 

Alighting  from  the  train  at  Mow  Cop,  a  short  walk  brought  the 
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f.v    o 


members    to    the   old    limestone 

quarry  near  Astbury.    Down  in  the 

p  middle  of   the  quarry  the    upper 

u  beds  of  the  limestone  are  seen  dip- 

a  P^"S  c^^*    '^^c  limestone  is  in  the 

S  ;g  form  of  a  periclinal  dome,  cut  off 

g  *§  I  on  the  west  by  a  fault,  the  Red 

M  S  5  Rock  fault      On  the  east  side  of 

H  ^  i  the    quarry    the  series   of    shales 

o  ^  ^  and  impure  limestones  forming  the 

*^  ^  base  of  the  Pendleside  series  were 

X  seen  in  section.    These  shales  con- 

z  tain,  as  do  similar  beds  at  Pendle 

Hill,    Proiecaniies    comprtssus    and 

Trilobites  and  other  fossils,  includ- 

o  ing  teeth  of  Cladodus  and  Orodus. 

w  1*  These     also     appear     to     be 

S  \  changed  by  heat,  and  in  one  section 

^  ^1  was  seen  a  two  foot  bed  of  intrusive 

X   «  agglomerate    exhibiting    concentiic 

^  -rt  .^  weathering. 

o  i^  o  In  the  north  end  of  the  quarry 

/^  V  S  is  a  mass  of  agglomerate  of  uncer- 
tain  thickness    containing    chunks 

£  of  marmorised  limestone  and  occa- 

^  sional  fossils  which  had  been  caught 

<  up  in  the  molten  mass.  It  is  a 
'^  question  if  this  mass  represents  the 
K  vent  or  no. 

^  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 

0  .  igneous  action  was  contemporane- 
^  ^  J  ous,  for  in  the  stream  a  few  hundred 
^  H  ii  yards  north  of  the  quarry  a  series  of 

1  vj  q'  ^^^y  limestones,  and  stratified  ash, 
^  occur  interbedded  with  beds  of 
o  purer    material.     Above   the    thin 

0  shales  and  limestones  the  Director 

<  g  pointed  out  two  thin  impure  coals 
g  §  with  their  underclays  which  are  over- 
H  S  laid  by  a  sandstone.  A  move  was 
y      J  made  to  Lime  Kiln  Wood,  and  the 

1  .s  series  of  this  limestone  and  shales 
o  "5  of  the  Pendleside  series  were 
^.  S  1  examined  in  the  stream ;  then  fol- 
£   8  8  lowing  a  parallel  stream  the  Crow- 

a  [^  stones  and  gannister-like  sandstones 

*      *^  «^  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Pendleside 

« •<»  series  were  examined,   at  the  top 
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of  which  was  a  bed  of  shale  containing  Gastrioceras  Listeri,  An 
interval  of  a  few  yards  then  brought  the  members  to  the  out-crop 
of  the  third  grit,  which  forms  the  escarpment  of  the  ridge  of  Mow 
Cop  and  Congleton  £dge.  Only  the  first  and  third  grits  are  found 
here,  the  others  having  died  away  to  the  N.W. 

A  descent  was  then  made  to  Hall  &  Sankey's  quarry  in  the 
Crowstone  series.  The  quarry  is  worked  for  gannister  sandstone, 
which  is  ground  up  and  forms  an  infusible  material  for  lining  the 
interior  of  furnaces. 

The  quarry  shows  the  following  section  : 

Feet. 
Dull  grey  and  yellow  clay  with  blocks  of  grit  .        .  o  to  5 

Rotten  Limestone  made  up  of  Orthis  resupinata  .        .        .        .  S   >•   ^ 

Grit I    „   O 

Shales,  grey 3   „   © 

Shales,  with  slightly  calcareous  nodules o   „   9 

Hard,  fine,  grey  sandy  shales o   „  4 

Shales,  with  eleven  bands  of  calcareous  nodules  containing  a  rich 

marine  founa 5ti7 

Rather  dark  shales,  with  two  lines  of  calcareous  nodules     .  3   )>  o 

Shales,  with  Goniatites 

Dark    calcareous  shales,  with  Glyphioceras  spirale^  G,  diadema^ 

Posidonuit'a  Ictvis^  and  plants I    )t   O 

Shales,  with  calcareous  nodules,  marine  fossils    .        .        .         .  4   )i  o 

Coal  about  3^  in.  twisted  into  joints  of  grit  .        .         .        .  o   „   04 

Gannister-like  grit 5    ,»   8 

Gannister  grits  and  shales,  with  plant  remains,  all  dipping  4$*^ 

S.E 33   „   7 

The  Quarry  yields  the  following  list  of  fossils. 

Brachiopoda.  Actinopieria  persukata 

Athyris  ambigua  Allorisma  sulcata 

Choneies  Laguessiana  Ctenodonta  lavirosirts 

Dielasma  hasiata  Edmondia  rudis 

Discina  nitida  ^  Maccoyi 

Lingula  myHloides  Letopterta  squamosa 

Z.  scotica  Modiola  transversa 

Orthis  resupinata  Myalina  peralata 

O.  Micheiini  Mytilomorpha  rhombea 

Productus  Cora  Nucula  gibbosa 

Fr.  hngispinus  ^-  c^Qualis 

Pr,  scabriculus  Parallelodon  obtusa 

Pr.  semireticulatus  Posidoniella  Iczvis 

Spirifer  glabra  ^'  semisulcata 

Sp.  trigonalis  Pteronites  augustatus 

Orthotetes  crenistria  * Protoschizodus  orbicularis 

Sanguinolites  v-scriptus 

Lamellibranchiata.  ^^i^i^  Benedeniana 

Aviculopecten  gentilis  Sedgwickia  ovata 

*  a  Biyalve  sp^lmen  of  this  shell  was  found  by  the  President. 
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Gasteropoda. 

Dtntalium^  sp. 
Loxonema^  sp. 
Macrocheitina^  sp. 
(f)  Pleurotomaria  monilifera 
Haphistoma  junior 
Bellerophon  Urei 
BelUrophon^  sp. 

Cephalopoda. 
Ephippio€tras  bilobatum 
Giyphioceras  diadema 


GL  spirale 
Orthoceras,  sp. 

Crustacea. 
CeraUocaris  aretonensis 
Dithyriocaris  iestudineus 

Bryozoa. 
Miliepora  interparosa^  Phillips. 

Plants. 
Smooth  stems,  CordaUes. 
SHgmaria^  sp. 
Trigpnocarpon^  sp. 


{Report  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Wbdd.) 

On  reaching  the  crest  of  Congleton  Edge  a  good  view  was 
obtained  of  the  syncline  of  the  Biddulph  valley,  as  defined  by  the 
ridges    of   the  "First"    and    "Third"  Millstone-grits,  which 


Red    Astbury 
Rock     Lime- 
Fault,    works. 


Q\ic\^l  S»nd8  »nd  Clay  x/ 


bcdef  £ 


Fig.  II.— Section  along  Line  G.H.  of  the  Map  (Fig.  8)  on  the 
Scale  of  4  Inches  to  the  Mile. 


a.  Limestone. 
b'f.  Shales,  limestones,  agglo- 
merates, tuffs,  and  grit. 


g.  Shales  and  thin  earthy  limestones. 
h.  Shales  and  grit, 
i.  Third  grit. 


surround  it  on  all  sides  but  the  south.  The  western  limb  of  the 
fold  has  a  much  higher  dip  than  the  eastern,  consequently  the  axis 
of  the  syncline,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  except  in  the  north,  lies  much  nearer  to  the  Millstone- 
grits  on  the  west  than  on  the  east,  and  the  axial  plane  is  inclined 
downwards  to  the  west.  The  fold  itself  pitches  down  to  the 
south,  but  the  valley  drains  northward. 

The  general  distribution  of  the  Drift  was  considered.  Con- 
sisting of  Boulder-clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  sometimes  with 
fragments  of  marine  shells,  it  fills  an  old  drainage-valley  coinciding 
with  that  of  the  Biddulph  Brook.  Thinning  out  east  and  south 
and  west  against  rising  ground,  it  is  chiefly  massed  near  the  gap 
in  the  grit-ridges  at  Mossley,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  valley, 
where  the  present  stream  escapes. 

In  traversing  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  valley  from  the  outcrop 
of  their  base  at  Congleton  Edge  to  a  point  near  the  Falls  Colliery, 
Gillow  Heath,  where  the  eastward  dip  is  seen  to  give  place  to 
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a  westward  one,  the  outcrops  of  the  several  coal-seams  and 
sandstones  were  noted. 

In  ascending  sequence  from  the  "  First "  Grit,  a  pebbly 
sandstone  shows  approximately  the  position  of  the  Crabtree 
or  Four-feet  Coal,  the  chief  seam  of  a  small  group  of  coals  not 
far  above  the  Grits,  this  group  being  succeeded  by  a  broad  belt 
of  barren  measures.  After  crossing  these  beds  the  party  examined 
the  course  of  an  eastward-flowing  stream,  and  noted  the  position 
of  the  coals  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chief  productive  group  of 
Coal  Measures,  the  Winpenny,  Bullhurst,  Whitehurst,  Eight  feet 
Bambury  (Cockshead  or  Newpool),  Seven-feet  Bambury  (or 
Froggery),  and  Ironstone  Coals  in  ascending  order.  The  thick 
bed  of  Carbonicola  acuta^  a  few  feet  below  the  Eight-feet 
Bambury,  was  examined,  and  specimens  of  Carbonicola  robusta 
were  obtained  from  the  shell-bed  a  short  distance  above  the 
Ironstone  Coal,  which  crops  out  in  the  stream  a  few  yards  west 
of  the  synclinal  axis.  In  another  stream  a  little  further  south,  at 
Moody  Street  Farm,  the  axis  of  the  fold  was  seen  again,  but 
in  higher  beds,  owing  to  the  southward  pitch  of  the  syncline. 
Here  the  red  sandstone  beneath  the  Ten-feet  Coal  becomes 
nearly  vertical  before  bending  round  the  axis. 

Between  the  two  streams,  the  Biddulph  Bowling  Alley,  Holly 
Lane,  and  Magpie  Coals  crop  out  in  ascending  order.  A  slight 
fell  in  the  ground  marks  the  outcrop  of  each,  where  they  were 
formerly  dug  at  the  surface. 

The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  Biddulph  Arms  Hotel, 
where  tea  was  provided,  and  afterwards  returned  by  special  train 
to  Congleton,  and  thence  to  Stoke. 

June  2nd. 
Director:  Mr.  W.  Gibson. 

{Report  by  THE  DIRECTOR.) 

Tuesday  morning  and  early  part  of  the  afternoon  were 
Employed  in  examining  several  sections  of  interest,  but  of  a 
Somewhat  disconnected  character,  in  the  more  immediate  neigh- 
V^ourhood  of  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Driving  at  a  very  funereal  pace  from  Stoke  to  Trentham  the 
^tiagnificent  quarry  in  the  Bunter  Conglomerate  at  the  north  end 
c^f  Trentham  Park  was  first  visited.     Here  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  beds  of  contained  shingle  was  afforded. 
The  igneous  dyke  traversing  the  Bunter  Sandstone  in  the  Han- 
c:hurch  Hills  and  the  Keele  Series  in  Butterton  Park  were  next 
xrisited.      From   Butterton   to   Keele  Park   Racing   Station  the 
Youte  lay  over  the  Higher  Coal  Measures,  much  faulted.      At 
tte  Racing  Station  a   long  cutting  in   the   Keele  Series  was 
examined,  and  the  limestone  in  their  midst,  containing  SpirorbiSy 
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found  without  much  difficulty.  From  this  point  the  members 
were  driven  via  Keele  Village  to  Basford,  where  the  party 
divided  :  the  greater  number  returning  to  Stoke,  a  few  going  to 
the  Grange  Colliery,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  leader,  walk- 
ing northward  to  Longport.  The  latter  had  an  opportunity  on 
the  way  of  examining  the  large  quarries  near  the  summit  of  the 
Etruria  marls.  In  the  pit  near  Longport  the  limestone  at  the 
base  of  the  Newcastle-under-Lyme  Series  yielded  good  specimens 
of  the  small  shell  Carbonicola  calciftra. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  party  should  proceed  from  Long- 
port  to  the  Grange  Marl  pit  where  the  lower  portion  of  the  £truria 
marls  are  quarried,  and  thence  to  continue  downward  in  the 
sequence  through  the  Black  Band  Series  into  the  Productive 
Measures.  Time  and  the  slow  rate  of  driving  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day  unfortunately  put  a  stop  to  this,  as  the  members  were 
due  to  a  reception  in  the  evening  by  the  North  Stafifordshire 
Mining  Institute  and  the  Naturalists'  I*'ield  Club. 

June  3RD. 
Directors:  Dr.  W.  Hind  and  Mr.  R.  Fane  de  Salis. 

{Report  by  Dr.  Hind.) 

The  Association  were  this  day  practically  the  guests  of  the 
North  Stafford  Railway,  and  were  accompanied  by  several 
directors  of  the  line,  the  general  manager,  Mr.  W.  D.  Phillips, 
and  the  engineer,  Mr.  Crosbie  Dawson.  The  excursion  was  a 
joint  one  with  the  N.  Stafford  Field  Club,  who  turned  out  about 
forty  strong.  Travelling  by  special  train  the  first  halt  was  made 
at  Froghall  to  examine  a  marine-band  with  Fieri no-pecten 
papyraceus  and  Posidonieila  iavis  near  the  base  of  the  Cheadle 
coalfield. 

An  ascent  was  then  made  by  the  funicular  railway  to  the 
great  limestone  quarry  of  Cauldjn  Lowe,  passing  over  Lower  coal 
measures.  Millstone  grits,  and  Pendleside  series.  The  beds  at 
Cauldon  Lowe  quarry  are  characterised  by  Productus  humerosus 
and  Chonetes  papiiiionacea.  Some  large  gasteropods,  Naticopsis, 
Piatischisma,  Bdierophon  aspecius,  and  B.  cornu-arietis  occur  as 
casts  of  the  interior.  The  presence  of  these  species  of  Beiierophon 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  denotes  beds  very  low  down  in  the 
Carboniferous  limestone.  One  lamellibranch,  Myaiina  Redes- 
daiensis  has  been  found  there. 

Arrived  at  the  quarry  Mr.  R.  F.  de  Salis  gave  an  account  of 
the  economics  of  the  limestone,  and  described  how  it  was  worked. 
A  large  blast  of  about  25,000  tons  had  been  prepared,  and  this 
was  duly  fired,  bringing  down  a  large  mass  of  the  quarry  face. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Analyst's  Report  upon  the 
limestones  of  Cauldon  Lowe  Quarry  : 
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PaUic  AnaljTit'ft  Lmbormtory,  Wolverhampton, 

August  15th,  iS<H. 
Ccrtiiiaite  to  North  Suffbrd  Railway  Company  of  Samples  of 
Cauldon  Lowe  Limestone. 


'Uae 
si 
i  and  Oxide  of  Iron 


Sibca 

Phonhonis  ... 

Salphur      .•• 
Canooic  Add,  etc 


No.  z. 
Bint. 

No.  •. 
Whiu. 

5540 

••• 

55.35% 

047 

••• 

0-47 

Tiace 

••• 

Trice 

045 

■•• 

0.35 

Trace 

•■• 

Trace 

Trace 

••• 

Trace 

43.68 

... 

43.83 

100.00  100.00 


*  Thil  cqoah  port  carbooaM  of  lime,  98,  92,  and  98,  84%. 
Anljriii  proves  these  limestones  to  be  of  practically  the  same  composition 
<"  ^good  quality,  and  specially  suitable  for  fluxing  or  chemical  require- 

"*^  (Signed)        E.  W.  T.  JONES,  F.I.C. 

Before  leaving  the  Quarry  the  President  proposed  a  vote  of 
tittnkt  to  the  Directors  of  the  Excursion,  and  also  to  the  Direc- 
ton  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway. 

.  The  next  object  of  interest  was  the  sand  and  clay  pit.  The 
^^wux  described  the  general  character  of  similar  pits  and  their 
^is'ribatioD  in  the  limestone  district,  pointing  out  that  the 
^^'Diems  of  the  pit  examined  consisted  of  re-arranged  Bunter 
9*^  blocks  of  Triassic  sandstone,  masses  of  Pendleside 
'''■H  together  with  sand  and  clay.  The  place  was  evidently  an 
^•wallow  hole,  which  had  got  filled  with  the  material  brought 
wwn  by  the  stream  which  disappeared  down  it. 

After  lunch  the  series  of  quarries  at  Waterhouses  which  show 

*  continuous  section  of  the  upper  700  feet  of  Carboniferous  lime- 

*^®oe  were  visited.  The  lowest  beds  are  almost  vertical,  and  make  a 

S^  hydraulic  lime,  and  are  evidently  faulted  against  more 

?*®ve  limestone,   the    dip  gradually  diminishes,   as   is   seen 

m  the  quarries  on  each  side  of  the  Hamps.     Many  fossils  were 

noticed,  Uthostrotion  atanta  and  other  corals,  many  Brachiopods 

*od  the  tooth  of  Fsamodus  porosus  and  Petalodus  Hastingii, 

T^  upper  beds  of  the  limestone  are  most  interesting,  showing  two 

wd«  of  rolled  shells,  separated  by  a  less  shelly  limestone.    The 

<^^ttnuneristic  rolled  fossil  being    Productus  giganieus  and    its 

^[Weties.    In  the  River  Hamps,  at  the  back  of  the  school,  the 

Itojestone  is  seen  dipping  beneath  a  series  of  shales  and  limestones, 

^  further  up  the  stream  is  a  mass  of  black  shales  with  fish 

lemtiDS  and  Fosidonielia  Icevis,     Whether  this  junction  of  the 

Carboniferous  limestone  and  the  Pendleside  series  is  a  true  one 

or  na  is  not  quite  certain. 

A  move  was  then  made  for  the  new  railway,  and  the  cuttings 
m  Pendleside  shales  and  sandstones  were  examined.  The  line, 
about  8  miles  in  length,  starts  at  Leek  Brook,  in  Bunter  sandstone 
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which  are  faulted  against  Pendleside  series  on  which  it  runs  unti 
the  limestone  is  reached  at  Waterhouses  and  Cauldon.  The 
Pendleside  series  are  much  faulted,  bent  and  repeated  and  the 
succession  is  difficult  to  make  out  on  that  account.  A  special 
train  waiting  at  the  junction  with  the  main  line  rapidly  conveyed 
the  members  to  Stoke  in  time  to  catch  the  official  train  for  London, 
and  brought  the  excursion  to  a  close. 
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CYCLING   EXCURSION   TO  THE   ALDERSHOT 
DISTRICT. 

June  6th,  1903. 

Director:  The  President  (Horace  Woollaston  Monckton). 

Excursion  Secretary:  W.  P.  D.  Stebbing,  F.G.S. 

(Jieport  by  THE  DIRECTOR.) 

The  party  assembled  at  Famborough  Station  (L.  &  S.W.R.) 
at  3  p.m.  and  cycled  by  way  of  Mitchet  House  to  Tunnel  Hill,  a 
part  of  the  Fox  Hills.  After  examining  a  road  cutting  and 
a  railway  cutting  they  proceeded  in  a  northerly  direction  to 
Deep-Cut  Bridge  and  on  to  Chobham  Ridges,  where  two  gravel 
pits  were  visited.  Both  these  pits  are  on  the  plateau  a  little 
north  of  Blackdown  Barracks.  Leaving  them  the  party  cycled 
along  the  top  of  Chobham  Ridges  to  the  Jolly  Farmer  Inn  on 
the  London  Road. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Director  was  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Osborne  White,  and  the  members  separated. 

The  main  object  of  the  Excursion  was  to  study  Sarsen  Stones, 
and  several  of  these  stones  were  seen  by  the  members  in  place  in 
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the  sections.  That  is  to  say  they  were  partially  uncovered  but 
had  not  been  moved  in  recent  times.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  record  of  sarsens  in  place  having  been  seen  on  a 
former  excursion  of  the  Association  to  this  part  of  England. 

Though  these  stones  had  not  been  moved  in  recent  times 
it  would  perhaps  not  be  accurate  to  say  that  they  were  in  silu^  for 
they  all  bore  signs  of  water  or  weather  wear  in  former  times,  and, 
indeed,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  definite  record  of  a  sarsen 
ever  having  been  seen  in  situ.  Possibly  a  sarsen  in  situ  would 
not  be  a  sarsen. 

The  following  sections  were  visited.  The  names  have  for  the 
most  part  been  recently  given  by  the  military  authorities  and  are 
not  to  be  found  on  the  present  maps. 

1.  Road  Cutting  on  the  East  Side  of  the  Fox  Hills  at 
LoNGDOWN  Hill. 

The  section  shows  some  thickness  of  sand  belonging  to 
the  Upper  Bagshot  Beds.  A  bed  of  gravel  (Southern 
Drift  of  the  Fox  Hills  Plateau)  rests  irregularly  on  the  sand, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  sand  under  the  gravel  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  somewhat  re-arranged  before  the  gravel 
was  deposited  on  it. 

The  gravel  is  well  stratified,  current  l)edded,  and  is  probably 
a  river  gravel.  Two  sarsens  were  seen  in  place  in  the  cutting. 
The  first  on  the  north  side,  2  ft.  4  in.  in  length  and  i  ft.  in  thick- 
ness, lay  close  to,  but  not  quite  at,  the  bottom  of  the  gravel.  It 
had  a  slight  tilt  to  the  south,  the  direction  from  which  the  river 
probably  flowed.  The  second  sarsen  was  on  the  south  side  of 
the  road  cutting  and  was  also  tilted  to  the  south.  It  measured 
3  ft.  4  in.  by  i  ft.  2  in.,  and  projected  i  ft.  10  in.  from  the  side  of 
the  cutting.  It  appeared  to  rest  on  the  sand  below  the  gravel, 
but  was  otherwise  surrounded  by  gravel. 

2.  Section  on  the  Branch  Line  of  the  South  Western 
Railway  between  Brook  wood  and  North  Camp  Stations. 

The  locality  is  now  known  as  Tunnel  Hill. 
The  beds  shown  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Gravel  similar  to  that  in  the  road  cutting  described  above. 

2.  Upper  Bagshot  Beds. 

ft. 

(a)  Dark  yellow  sand  passing  down  into  sand  of  a  lighter 

colour;  numtxoMS casts  of  shtlls  throughout    about       20 

(^)  Brieht  yellow  sand  about         \ 

(0  Yellow  sand  with  roj/j  ^j^//j aix)ut       14 

{d)  Nearly  white  sand  with  a  layer  of  dark  yellow  patches. 

CVw/J  ^ji///j  very  numerous  about       15 

{e)  Variously  tinted  sands  with  but  few  casts  of  shells  about      40 
Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  3,  1903.!  14 
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3.  Section  on  the  Main  Line  of  the  South  Western 
Railway  near  Deep-Cut  Bridge. 

A  great  thickness  of  sand  belonging  to  the  Upper  Bagshot 
Beds  was  seen,  and  at  what  appeared  to  have  been  the  original 
surface  of  the  ground  a  sarsen  with  a  little  gravel  below  it  was 
ol)served.  The  side  of  the  stone  exposed  measured  about  five  by 
two  feet. 

This  stone  lies  in  the  valley  between  the  Fox  Hills  and 
Chobham  Ridges,  and,  in  fact,  sarsens  are  found  at  all  levels  in 
this  district,  though  always  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

4.  Gravel  Pit  on  the  top  of  Chobham  Ridges  a  little 
North  of  Blackdown  Barracks. 

Several  sarsens  were  seen  in  place.  The  most  interesting 
was  in  the  gravel  on  the  south  side  of  the  pit,  standing  almost 
on  end.  It  appeared  to  touch  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gravel  and  projected  about  3  ft.  up  into  the  gravel.  Above  its 
top  there  was  about  4  ft.  of  gravel.  The  Director  thought 
its  remarkable  position  might  be  due  to  ice  floating  down  the 
river  by  which  the  gravel  was  deposited. 

Other  stones  over  4  ft.  long  were  seen  in  the  sides  of  this  pit. 
They  usually  had  a  little  gravel  beneath  them  and  some  5  ft.  of 
gravel  above  them,  and  they  were  tilted  in  various  directions,  one 
to  the  north,  another  to  the  south,  another  to  the  south-east. 
Attention  was  drawn  to  one  surface  of  one  stone  which  was 
covered  with  small  perforations,  no  doubt  due  to  small  roots. 

5.  Gravel  Pit  on  the  top  of  Chobham  Ridges  a  little 
\Vest  of  the  last  Pit  and  South  of  the  Road  from  Black- 
down  Barracks  by  "The  Firs"  to  Frimley.* 

Several  sarsens  were  seen  in  place  in  this  pit.  One  small 
stone  being  several  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  gravel,  a  position 
so  unusual  that  the  section  at  the  spot  seems  worth  recording. 

r.  Surface  turf      4  ft. 

2.  Gravel 2j  „ 

3.  Sarsen  stone    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  I  „ 

4.  Gravel ...  ^  „ 

>.  Coarse  sand,  well  stratified ...  14  ,, 

6.  Gravel li    ., 

7.  Sand  on  floor  ol  pit,  ])robably  Upper  Bagshot 

The  Director  remarked  that  the  river  which  formed  the  gravels 
of  the  Fox  Hills  and  Chobham  Ridges  must  have  drained  a  much 

*  It  is  the  pit  described  bv  the  Director  as  being  on  Jackpond  Hill  in  a  paper  in  the 
Quait.Joutn.  Ceol.  Soc,  vol.  fiv  (1898),  p.  ibg. 
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more  extensive  area  than  the  modern  Blackwater,  for  these  gravels 
contain  an  abundance  of  fragments  from  the  Hythe  Beds  of  the 
Lower  Greensand,  whose  nearest  outcrop  is  away  south  of  the 
Hogsback  and  now  within  the  drainage  area  of  the  River  Wey. 

The  gravel  of  the  Blackwater  and  of  the  terrace  at  Mitchet 
Lake,  to  which  attention  had  been  drawn,  also  contains  Lower 
Greensand  fragments,  but  they  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
gravels  of  the  plateaux  ;  at  the  same  time  we  can  scarcely  look  at  the 
wide  spread  of  gravel  along  the  Blackwater,  which  extends  up  the 
river  as  far  as  Ash,  without  feeling  sure  that  the  river  had  at  the 
time  a  much  greater  southern  extension  than  it  has  at  the  present 
day,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  River  Wey  has  gained  drainage 
area  from  the  Blackwater,  just  as  the  River  Severn  has  gained  on 
the  Thames. 

The  abundance  of  Lower  Greensand  fragments  continues  to 
be  a  marked  feature  of  the  gravels  along  the  sides  of  the  Black- 
water  and  of  the  Loddon,  after  the  Blackwater  has  joined  it,  as  far 
as  its  junction  with  the  Thames,  and  as  there  is  very  little  gravel 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  Loddon  it  is  clear  that  the  sheets  of 
gravel  between  Swallowfield  and  Wargrave  are  far  more  closely 
connected  with  the  Blackwater  than  with  the  Loddon.* 

With  regard  to  the  sarsens  the  Director  said  he  did  not  believe 
them  to  have  been  derived  from  any  definite  band  of  rock.  He 
thought  that  they  were  relics  of  an  old  land  surface.  He 
remarked  that  the  shells  of  Lower  Barton  species  found  at 
Tunnel  Hill  are  the  last  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  sea  in  this 
part  of  England.  Of  the  succeeding  Middle  and  Upper  Barton, 
Oligocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene,  we  have  here  no  sign,  so  that 
at  some  time  during  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
Lower  Barton  days  this  area  must  have  become  land,  and  it 
probably  remained  for  ages  as  a  wide  flat  covered  by  vegetation, 
marks  of  the  roots  of  which  we  now  see  in  the  sarsens.  They 
themselves  are  probably  due  to  the  action  of  organic  acids,  due  to 
the  vegetation,  upon  the  sand  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. f 

When  elevation  of  the  land  took  place  the  rivers  and  streams 
would  cut  their  channels  down  to  lower  levels,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  old  surface  would  be  destroyed  and  the  indurated  frag- 
ments which  we  call  sarsens  would  slip  down  into  the  valleys,  and 
in  many  cases  become  buried  in  the  river  gravel  where  we  now 
see  them. 

As  from  time  to  time  further  movements  of  elevation  took 
place  the  rivers  deepened  their  channels  still  further  by  cutting 
away  the  soft  sandy  sides  of  the  valleys  in  preference  to  the  more 
solid  ground,  and  in  many  cases  the  gravel  which  once  filled  the 
bottom  of  a  valley  has  thus  become  the  capping  of  a  hill  or  a 

*  See  J.  H.  Blake.    Geol.  of  the  Country  around  Reading.  Mem.  Ceo!,  Survey,  1903, 
79. 
t  See  HuDLESTOM,  Proc.  Geol,  Assoc,  vol.  vH,  p.  138,  and  Irving  lb.,  vol.  viii,  p.  156. 
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plateau,  whilst  in  others  it  remains  as  a  terrace  along  the  side  of  a 
valley. 
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FACURSION  TO  DENHAM  AND  GERRARD'S   CROSS. 

TO  THE  NEW  CUTTING  ON  THE  GREAT 

WESTERN    RAILWAY. 

Junk  13TH,  1903. 

Director:  J.  Allkn  Howe,  B.Sc,  F.G  S. 

Excursion  Secretary':   E.  W.  Skeats,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 

(^Report  hy  THE  DlRtCTOR.) 

In  spite  of  a  steady  downpour  all  the  afternoon,  a  small 
number  of  enthusiasts  attended  and  carried  out  the  whole  of  the 
programme. 

The  party  on  leaving  Uxhridge  Station  walked  through  the 
town  and  thence  along  the  canal  towing-path  towards  the  excava- 
tions which  have  recently  been  made  through  the  thin  alluvium 
of  the  Colne  into  the  gravel  l)eneath  it.  The  Director  here 
pointed  out  that  the  river  Colne  between  Harefield  and 
Colnbrook  now  runs  over  a  deposit  of  gravel  which  has  probably 
an  average  thickness  of  10 — 15  ft.  Lying  upon  the  gravel  there  is 
usually  a  layer  of  peat  or  peaty  soil,  with  occasional  patches 
of  shelly  marl. 

Search  was  made  in  the  marl  upon  the  refuse  heaps,  and 
Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard,  who  examined  the  finds,  sends  this  note  — 

**  The  following  species  of  moUusca  have  been  obtained  from 
the  shell  marl  : 


Vitrea  cr  1  stallina 

„       nit  ill  a 

„       radiatula 
Arion  atcr 
I 'allonia  puhhclla 
Acanthinula  acttleata 
Pyramidula  rotundata 
Hy^^romia  granulata 
„         hispida 


Helix  aspcrsa 
,,      ne  moral  is 
„      arbustorutn 
Clan  si  Ha  Indent  at  a 
„         laminata 
Cochlicopa  Inbrica 
Pupa  muscontm 
Sucdnca  cle^ans 
Ancylusfluviatilis 
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Velletia  lacustris  Hmncta  palustris 
Bithynia  tentaculala  „        truncatula 

Valvata  pisdnalis  Planorbis  alhus 

H       cristata  „         spirarbis 

Limnxa  siagnaJis  „         contortus 

n       p^rtgtr  Pisidia 

"  Of  these  the  most  noteworthy  are  Helix  aspersa  and 
Acatitfunula  aculeata.  The  former  species  was  for  long 
considered  to  be  a  Roman  introduction  into  these  islands,  but 
it  has  lately  been  shown  to  l)e  indigenous  and  to  belong  in  all 
probability  to  the  so-called  Lusitanian  group,  though  very  likely 
its  range  has  been  extended  accidentally  by  man.  The  latter 
fonn,  though  a  widely  distributed  species  at  the  present  time, 
is  rather  rare  in  deposits  of  any  age. 

"  Bones  of  ox,  horse,  sheep,  pig,  and  dog,  probably  all  modern, 
a.lso  occurred." 

Flint  flakes  and  old  cores  were  found  scattered  over  the 
recently  exposed  gravel  and  Mr.  Kennard  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  upon  them  : 

"In  this  excavation  resting  on  top  of  the  gravel  and  beneath 
the  alluvium  an  immense  number  of  marked  flints  were  obtained. 
They  did  not  occur  all  over  the  area,  but  only  in  one  spot ; 
whilst  they  are  all  stained  a  rich  brown  by  the  peat.  The 
majority  have  been  made  from  flint  obtained  direct  from  the 
chalk,  and  the  nearest  locality  is  about  two  miles  away. 

"  The  whole  facies  of  the  implements  resembles  those  described 

by  Mr.  W.  J.  Lewis  Abbott,  F.G.S.,  from  Sevenoaks  and  Hastings, 

but  in  some  respects  they  are  nearer  to  the  "  Cave ''  implements. 

As  at  Hastings  the  chief  aim  of  the  flint  worker  was  to  produce 

a  pointed  flake  and  such  was  probably  attached  to  a  stick  as  a 

spear  or  javelin  head.     Many  of  the  broken  bases  were  found  as 

well  as  many  wasters,  but  perfect  flakes  as  may  be  expected  were 

extremely  rare.     Some  of  the  flakes  and  tools  are  very  large  and 

are  indistinguishable  from  Palaeoliths.     The  implements  found 

are  nearly  all  well-known  cave  types.     The  exact  age  is  doubtful. 

They  must  be  newer  than  the  third  terrace  on  which  they  rest 

and  older  than  the  alluvium,  but  whether  they  belong  to  the  last 

stage  of  the   Pleistocene   or   the   early  part  of  the  Holocene  is 

doubtful,  though  judging  from  the  implements  they  belong  to  the 

former.' 

(Since  writing  the  alx)ve,  Mr.  Kennard  informs  me  that  he 
has  made  a  second  visit  to  the  spot,  and  has  now  taken  away 
1,500  flakes. — J.A.H.) 

After  leaving  the  canal  to  follow  the  new  railway  line  towards 
Wycombe,  the  broad  terrace  of  the  Colne  which  lies  north  of 
Denham  village  was  traversed,  and  about  Bailey  Hill  the  first 
cutting  was  entered.     Here  the  gravel  of  the  plateau  is  well 
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exposed,  resting  upon  mottled  Reading  Beds,  which  were  not 
very  clearly  visible  owing  to  the  rain ;  somewhat  further  west, 
near  the  Rolls  farm,  the  same  gravel  was  seen  resting  upon  the 
]x)ndon  Clay,  and  from  it  a  few  specimens  of  Panqpaa  inter- 
media  and  Meretrix  orbicularis  were  obtained. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sikes  that  this  section  will  be 
l)etter  seen  when  the  cutting  has  been  made  deeper  and  the  way 
in  which  the  gravel  passes  from  the  top  of  the  London  Clay  on 
the  west  to  the  top  of  the  Reading  Beds  on  the  East  will  then  be 
made  clear. 

The  party  then  proceeded  across  the  new  viaduct  over  the 
Misbourne,  and  here  the  Director  indicated  the  position  of  a  con- 
siderable deposit  of  shell-bearing  travertine  and  marl  in  the  old 
bed  of  the  stream  where  the  water  has  now  been  diverted  into  a 
new  course. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  valley  the  chalk  was  seen  in  a 
small  pic  near  the  road  to  Chalfont,  and  an  interesting  example 
of  hill-creep,  with  wisps  of  gravel  caught  up  in  the  loam  was 
noticed  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Further  on,  the  cutting  showed 
a  splendid  section  in  the  plateau  gravel — about  25  feet  thick — 
with  well-marked  current  bedding  and  patches  of  sand  at  various 
levels ;  but  here,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  this  sandy 
character  is  better  developed  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  gravel. 

There  being  no  time  to  look  at  the  fine  exposure  of  Reading 
Beds  beyond  Gerrard's  Cross  the  party  left  the  cutting  to  examine 
the  very  interesting  collection  of  London  Clay  and  other 
specimens  from  the  excavations  made  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Sikes. 

After  tea  at  Gerrard's  Cross  a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to 
Mr.  Sikes  and  the  Director,  and  the  party  then  drove  back  to 
Uxl)ridge. 
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By  the  kind  permission  of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Walter 
Scott  and  Middleton,  Ltd.,  a  visit  was  paid  to  that  portion  of 
this  railway  now  in  process  of  construction  which  lies  between 
Kelvedon  and  Tiptree. 

Its  northern  end  is  close  to  Kelvedon  Railway  Station,  and 
its  course,  for  about  the  first  300  yards,  is  close  to  the  G.E.R. 
line,  and  on  its  southern  side.  Then  the  Light  Railway  crosses 
Peering  Hill  about  350  yards  south-west  of  the  junction  with  the 
road  to  In  worth  and  Tiptree,  and  ranges  in  a  S.S.E.  direction, 
westward  of  that  road,  as  far  as  Tiptree. 

The  portion  of  the  railway  visited  is  wholly  in  Sheet  47 
of  the  map  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  near  its  south-eastern 
l)oundary.  The  first  section  observable  after  leaving  Kelvedon 
Station  was  where  the  Light  Railway  begins  to  diverge  from  the 
G.E.R.,  and  was  in  reddish  gravel.  This  gravel  was  seen  both 
north  and  south  of  Feering  Hill,  though  chiefl.y  northward.  At 
one  spot,  near  the  northern  end  of  this  gravel-cutting,  a  little 
Boulder  Clay  could  be  seen  beneath  the  gravel.  This  Boulder 
Clay  is  evidently  a  portion  of  the  narrow  band  shown  on  the  map 
of  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  midst  of  the  post-Glacial  gravel  of 
the  Blackwater  Valley,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Light  Railway 
at  this  point.  In  the  Memoir  on  Sheet  47  Mr.  W.  H.  Dalton 
thus  refers  to  it  (p.  67) :  * 

"  Between  Feering  and  Kelvedon  the  gravel  has  been  denuded 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Boulder  Clay  is  exposed  as  a  narrow  belt 
skirting  the  brow  of  the  hill." 

Between  Feering  Hill  and  Domsey  Brook  this  gravel  was  the 
only  bed  visible.  And  before  leaving  it,  it  may  be  well  to  note 
that  on  the  day  of  our  visit  it  was  well  shown,  with  the  Boulder 
Clay  beneath  it,  in  the  cutting  on  the  G.E.R.  Main  Line,  close 
to,  but  west  of,  Kelvedon  Station,  as  far  as  Rolleylane  Bridge. 

Crossing  Domsey  Brook  the  party  entered  a  cutting  wholly  in 
Boulder  Clay,  which  had  a  length  of  about  400  yards.  From  a 
drain   ranging   from   the   northern   end  of    this   cutting  to   the 

•  Explanation  of  Sheet  47  of  the  Map  (i-inch)  of  the  Geol.  Survey.  By  W.  WhiUkcr 
W.  H.  Penning,  W.  H.  Dalton.  and  F.  J.  Bennett. 
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alluvium  of  Domsey  Brook  it  became  obvious  that  the  Boulder 
Clay  extended  downwards  at  least  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  brook. 
And  the  Director,  when  making  some  remarks  on  the  local 
geology  from  a  spot  above  this  cutting,  noted  the  following  state- 
ment in  the  memoir  on  sheet  47,  bearing  upon  the  depth 
probably  attained  by  the  Boulder  Clay  at  this  part  of  the  new 
line.  It  refers  to  a  brickfield  close  to  the  In  worth  Road,  about 
500  yards  eastward,  and  south  of  Domsey  Brook  (p.  62) : — 

"The  *Clay  Pit'  marked  on  the  Ordnance  map,  between 
Feering  and  In  worth,  is  a  brickyard,  worked  in  Boulder  Clay  (the 
upper  part  whitish,  the  lower  dark  blue)  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
30  ft.  It  is  then  not  bottomed,  and  therefore  the  base  must  be 
some  depth  below  the  river,  and  the  clay  is  probably  continuous 
across  the  valley  to  Kelvedon,  as  at  Witham,  though  overlaid  by 
Valley  Gravel  in  both  cases.  Between  Feering  and  Witham, 
indeed,  the  Boulder  Clay  sinks  down,  cutting  out  the  underlying 
Glacial  gravel,  and  resting  on  the  London  Clay." 

Beyond  this  cutting,  small  drains  beside  the  line  showed 
Boulder  Clay  at  the  surface  as  far  southward  as  a  point  due  west 
of  Inworth  Church.  Then  south-west  of  the  Rectory,  at  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  a  field  the  eastern  hedge  of  which  ranges 
close  to,  but  west  of,  the  railway,  a  sarsen  stone  was  seen.  And 
from  this  point,  to  that  at  which  the  Light  Railway  crosses  the 
road  from  Inworth  Grange  and  Windmill  Hill  to  Tiptree,  London 
Clay,  with  irregular  cappings  of  gravel,  appeared.  The  party  did 
not  proceed  beyond  the  road  just  mentioned. 

The  London  Clay  near  the  north-western  corner  of  Perry 
Wood  showed  septaria  nodules  with  very  high  and  irregular  dips 
in  a  horizontal  space  of  about  25  yards,  suggesting  the  presence 
of  one  or  more  faults.  As  Mr.  \V.  Whitaker  remarked,  the 
position  of  this  spot  is  worth  noting,  as  it  may  possibly  turn  out 
to  be  on  the  line  of  the  Wickham  Bishop  or  some  other  import- 
ant fault.  In  Essex  the  absence  of  hard  beds  and  the  very  large 
proportion  of  the  country  which  is  covered  by  superficial  deposits 
make  the  detection  of  the  direction  taken  by  lines  of  fault  a 
work  of  exceptional  difficulty. 

Of  the  gravel  patches  capping  the  London  Clay  hereabouts, 
the  only  one  deserving  special  mention  was  seen  between  New 
Barn  westward  and  Hill  Farm  eastward  of  the  line.  It  was  much 
coarser  than  the  other  patches,  and  contained  many  large  flints. 

The  party  returned  to  Kelvedon  by  the  road  from  Tiptree 
past  Perry's  Wood  and  Inworth  Church  ;  and  after  tea  at  the 
Sun  Inn,  on  Feering  Hill,  caught  the  7.35  p.m.  train  for  Liverpool 
Street. 

REFI-RRNXUS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  Yorkshire  coast,  replete  though  it  be  with  nigged 
grandeur,  relieved  here  and  there  by  spots  of  softer  beauty, 
has  been  one  which  has  been  severely  left  alone  by  zonal 
geologists.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  reason  for  this  course  far  to 
seek.  From  the  time  of  Phillips*  onwards  the  section  has 
appealed  far  more  to  the  physical  geologist  than  to  the  palaeon- 
togist,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  coast — 
miles  of  the  Headland  being  totally  unworkable— and  the 
notorious  scarcity  of  fossils. 

We  have  long  cherished  a  furtive  ambition  to  explore  this 
mysterious  and  legendary  coast,  but  have  deliberately  refrained 
from  so  doing  until  such  time  as  we  had  been  able  to  study  the 
bulk  of  the  White  Chalk  in  the  South  of  England,  so  that  haply 
we  might  arrive  at  some  idea  as  to  the  average  or  normal  in  the 
distribution  of  the  fossils  in  the  various  zones.  To  attack  this 
northern  problem,  even  with  a  full  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
richest  of  the  counties,  such  as  Kent  or  Sussex,  would  be  but  to 
court  inevitable  failure.  Nothing  short  of  a  fair  working  know- 
ledge of  all  the  permutations  and  combinations,  of  all  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  zonal  distriljution  in  the  south,  would  give  us 
the  faintest  chance  of  reading  the  riddle  of  the  north. 

We  spent  our  holidays  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1902  ac 
Bridlington  Quay,  devoting  42  days  of  steady  work  to  the 
section.  The  time  given  we  feel  to  be  hopelessly  inadequate ; 
but  as  the  scope  of  this  paper  is  confessedly  limited  to  a 
tentative,  rather  than  an  exhaustive,  examination  of  the  coast  and 
its  fauna,  we  are  content  to  await  further  opportunities  for  filling 
in  the  gaps  in  our  zoological  record,  and  for  correcting 
measurements  and  zonal  junctions.  We  worked  the  section 
twice  over,  yard  by  yard,  repeating  our  observation  many  times 
in  all  difficult  or  interesting  exposures.  In  addition,  we 
examined  39  chalk-pits,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flam- 
borough  Head.     So  that  our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  should  be 

•  Phillips,  ••  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast."    2nd  Edition,  183;. 
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as  intimate  as  our  brief  visits  would  permit,  we  collected  1850 
fossils  from  the  coast  and  adjoining  quarries — a  scanty  material, 
it  is  true,  for  southern  sections,  but  the  best  that  we  could  do  in 
a  limited  time  in  this  relatively  barren  area. 

There  is  a  glamour  and  fascination  attached  to  the  unknown, 
which,  coupled  with  the  acknowledged  difficulties  of  a  coast  like 
this,  greatly  adds  to  the  zest  of  the  work.  For  this  coast  is 
unknown.  It  is  a  veritable  terra  incognita.  It  may  savour  of 
presumption  to  call  this  region  unknown,  when  Dr.  Barrois  has 
described  it  in  his  incomparable  monograph,  when  the  literature 
on  the  subject  has  been  enriched  by  the  labour  of  Professor 
Blake,  Mr.  Dakyns,  Mr.  Fox-Strangways,  Mr.  Lamplugh,  and 
Mr.  William  Hill,  and  when  the  whole  coast-line  has  been 
assiduously  explored  by  many  keen  and  capable  Yorkshire 
geologists.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that,  however  well  the  physical 
features  may  have  been  worked  out,  until  the  fauna  has  been 
thoroughly  examined  and  systematised,  the  section  is  as  a  sealed 
book. 

Dr.  Barrois's  great  work*  is  the  only  one  which  contains  a 

serious  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  zonal  problems  of  this  coast, 

and  for  once,  we  must  frankly  own,  we  cannot  follow  him  in  his 

data  or  conclusions.     Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  he 

did  not  spend  as  many  days  as  we  devoted  weeks  to  the  section. 

When  we  read  his  account  of  this  area  we  can  only  wonder  that 

he  was  able  to  cover  so  great  an  extent  of  ground,  and  to  collect 

so  many  reliable  zoological  facts.     There  is  another  interesting 

communication  on  this   section  by  Professor  Blake,t  but  this 

does  not  greatly  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  zones  as  a  whole, 

as  he  falls  back  upon  a  division  of  the  White  Chalk  on  evidence 

obtained  from  the  nature  of  its  flints.     There  are,  however,  many 

Useful  zonal  records,  chiefly  of  fossils  in  the  Mortimer  Museum, 

^nd    in    greater    part    relating    to    the    zone    of    Actinocamax 

^uadratus. 

In  Proc,  GeoL  Assoc,  vol.  vi,  pp.  165-170,  is  a  reply  by 
t>r.  Barrois  to  Mr.  Blake's  paper,  entitled  "  Note  on  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  Blake's  paper  on  the  Chalk  of  Yorkshire,"  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  "  Reply  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake."  Dr.  Barrois's 
»^ote  is  of  interest  in  that  he  discusses  the  Inocerami  of 
Yorkshire,  and  mentions  two  other  forms  which  do  not  occur  in 
his  "  Recherches,"  namely,  Inoceramus  cf.  cuneiformis  (d'Orb., 
I^al.  Franc,  p.  512,  pi.  407)  and  Inoceramus  undulatus  (Mantell , 
r^de  Goldfuss.  "Petref.  Germ,"  pi.  112,  fig.  i).  The  former 
figure  resembles  some  of  the  forms  found  in  the  ^a^V/V-chalk  of 
Speeton,  though  none  of  our  examples  have  the  umbo  sufficiently 
preserved  to  make  the  determination  certain ;   and   the  latter 

•  C.  Barrois.    "  Recherches  sur  le  Terrain  Cr^tac^  sup^rieur  dc  I'Angleterre  et  de 
Vlilandc."    Ulle.  1876. 

i  J.  F.  Blake.  "  On  the  Chalk  of  Yorkshire."  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  v,  No.  v,  1887. 
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figure  closely  corresponds  to  our  solitary  example  from  the 
guadraius-heds  of  Sewerby  Cliff,  mentioned  on  p.  269.  Speaking 
of  the  zone  of  Marsupites^  and  alluding  to  the  occurrence  of 
Nautilus^  Scaphites^  Hamites^  and  Avicuia  ttnuicostata  recorded 
by  Mr.  Blake,  Dr.  Barrois  says :  "  This  is  my  Bridlington  Chalk." 
The  presence  of  these  forms  "clearly  indicates  that  several 
minor  sub-divisions  could  be  traced  in  this  mass  of  Chalk  300  ft 
in  thickness,  which  might  easily  be  compared  with  those  of 
Prof.  Schliiter,  who  found  the  same  fauna  in  the  north-west 
of  Germany."  Dr.  Barrois  was,  therefore,  quite  aware  that  fossili 
identical  with  the  German  quadratuiAzxixa^  occurred  in  the 
Bridlington  Chalk  (see  "  Recherches,"  pp.  198-199),  though  in 
his  Memoir  he  referred  the  whole  of  the  flintless  beds  to  the  zone 
of  Marsupites, 

It  is  wholly  impossible  to  institute  any  valid  comparison 
between  this  marvellous  coast  and  any  of  the  sections  which  we 
have  previously  described.  For,  alike  in  the  hardness  of  the 
rocks,  in  the  peculiar  lithological  conditions  of  the  beds,  in 
the  paucity  of  fossils,  in  their  deplorable  state  of  preservation, 
and  in  their  strange  and  unwonted  distribution,  we  find  no 
parallel  to  it  on  our  English  shores.     It  is  unique — a  thing  apart. 

And  just  as  this  coast  is  distinguished  from  all  other  English 
sections  by  the  nature  of  the  rocks,  and  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
identity  and  distribution  of  its  fossils,  so  does  it  differ  in  mere 
physical  conformation.  I.,eaving  out  of  consideration  the  Red 
Chalk  and  the  Drift,  the  cliffs  themselves  are  quite  unlike  those 
on  our  southern  shores.  Those  on  the  south  of  Flamborough 
Head,  it  is  true,  may  be  matched,  save  for  the  Drift,  and  the 
complete  absence  of  flint,  with  the  cliffs  between  Newhaven  and 
Brighton  ;  but  we  have  no  counterjiart  in  the  South  of  the  grand 
screes  of  Speeton,  nor  are  our  southern  cliffs,  however  lofty, 
comparable  to  the  mighty  tide-bound  ramparts  of  Bempton.  But 
the  chief  glory  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  lies  in  its  bays.  Thornwick, 
North  Sea  liinding,  and  Selwicks  display  a  beauty  so  rare  that 
they  compel  the  admiration  of  the  most  careless ;  and  that  beauty 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  these  bays  is  so 
unexpected.  Our  only  disappointment  is  that,  by  reason  of  the 
mantle  of  seaweed,  they  offer  so  poor  a  ground  for  the  collector. 

A  coast  which  can  display  555  ft.  of  flint-bearing  chalk,  and 
547  ft.  of  flintless  chalk,  is  sufficiently  unusual  to  arrest  attention  ; 
and  when  we  add  that  the  pits  in  the  Bridlington  area  afford  us 
possibly  another  1 50  to  200  ft.  of  the  latter,  we  have  indeed  a  section 
of  surpassing  interest. 

We  must  remember,  also,  that  the  whole  of  the  cliffs  south  of 
Flamborough  Head  are  cut  in  flintless  chalk,  and  that  all  north 
of  that  point  are  in  flinty  chalk,  save  the  attenuated  zone  of 
Rhynchonf.Ua  cuvicri^  and  the  beds  below  that  horizon,  with 
which  this  paper  does  not  deal. 
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Mr.  Lamplugh's*  measurements  are  vastly  in  excess  of  those 
given  by  Dr.  Barrois  and  Professor  Blake,  but  we  believe  them 
to  be  substantially  accurate.  That  Dr.  Barrois,t  even  with  his 
smaller  measurements,  should  have  assigned  the  whole  of  the 
flintless  chalk  south  of  Flamborough  Head  to  the  Marsupites- 
zone  was  on  the  face  of  it  too  striking  a  divergence  from  the 
Qormal  to  obtain  unquestioned  assent.  We  now  know  that  three 
Eones  are  exposed  in  this  flintless  chalk,  ranging  from  the  zone  of 
Hficraster  cor-angutnum  to  that  of  Actinocamax  guadratus.  On 
he  north  side  of  Flamborough  Head,  in  the  flinty  chalk,  we  can 
Tace  the  zones  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri^  TerebratuUna  gracilis^ 
Holaster  planus^  Micraster  car-testudinarium^  and  the  flinty  base 
)f  the  bed  of  Micraster  cor-anguinum.  These  conclusions  are 
lot  speculative,  but  are  in  every  case  obtained  from  definite 
oological  data,  and  can  in  every  instance  be  readily  checked  by 
>ther  observers. 

That  this  section  presents  many  physical  difficulties  we 
eadily  admit,  but  we  question  if  they  are  as  insuperable  as  has 
>een  maintained.  On  the  north  side  of  Flamborough  Head  we 
lave  defined  the  limits  of  the  zones  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  and 
Tertbratulina  gracilis^  and  of  the  latter  and  Holaster  planus  ; 
mt  have  failed  to  fix  the  junction  lines  of  the  zones  of  Holaster 
>lanus  and  Micraster  cor-testudinariutn^  or  of  the  last  named, 
jid  Micraster  cor-anguinunu  This  failure  is  due  to  the  simple 
eason  that  the  cliffs  are  sheer  and  tide-bound  in  this  situation. 
)ut  on  the  south  side  of  Flamborough  Head  no  such  difficulties 
)resent  themselves.  With  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  fauna 
myone  can  readily  separate  the  zones  of  Micraster  cor-anguinum^ 
\farsupites  testudinarius,  and  Actinocamax  quadratus^  and  fix 
he  zonal  boundaries  within  one  or  two  feet.  Indeed,  we  zoned 
he  whole  of  the  flintless  chalk  south  of  High  Stacks  in  ^s^ 
lours.  Naturally  we  could  not,  in  such  a  rapid  traverse  of  this 
ection,  fix  any  limiting  lines ;  but  we  obtained  all  the  requisite 
oological  data,  and  subsequent  systematic  collecting  only  served 
o  confirm  our  primary  conclusions. 

Bridlington  Quay  is  the  natural  centre  from  which  to  work 
his  area,  for  all  sections  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flamborough 
ire  within  easy  walking  distance,  and  more  distant  places,  such 

15  Speeton,  Driffield,  Beverley,  and  Hessle  are  easily  reached  by 
rain.  From  Speeton  we  can  reach  the  section  at  Kit  Pape's 
5pot,  where  the  zones  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  and  TerebratuUna 
\racilis  are  exposed,  as  well  as  the  Speeton  Cliffs,  which  display 
he  zones  of  TerebratuUna  gracilis  and  Holaster  planus.  Several 
mportant  chalk-pits,  such  as  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  11,  13,  14,  15, 

16  and  17  of  our  map,  are  best  reached  from  the  same  station. 

•  G.  W.  LampluRh,  "  Notes  on  the  White  Chalk  of  Yorkshire,"  Proc.  York.  Geol.  and 
Polyt.  Soc,,  vol.  xUi.  Part  I,  1895. 
t  Op.  cit.,  pp.  196,  197. 
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It  is  well  to  remember  that  some  of  the  most  convenient  trains 
do  not  stop  at  Speeton;  but  a  letter  to  the  courteous  traflk 
manager  at  York  will  usually  secure  the  stopping  of  a  train,  if  due 
notice  be  given. 

No  visit  to  this  area  would  be  complete  without  a  visit  to  the 
famous  Mortimer  Museum  at  Driffield.  It  is  a  veritable  treasure- 
house  of  archaeological  and  palosontological  relics,  and  forms  a 
permanent  monument  to  the  knowledge  and  untiring  energy  of 
its  founder,  Mr.  J.  R.  Mortimer,  and  his  brother,  the  late 
Mr.  R.  Mortimer.  The  chief  value  of  this  collection  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  purely  local  in  its  scope,  being  incomparably 
the  finest  series  of  East  Yorkshire  fossils  in  existence. 
The  high  value  of  the  material  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  each  exposure  is  plotted-out  on  the  6-inch  map, 
and  that  nearly  all  fossils  have  a  corresponding  reference  to  the 
spot  from  which  they  were  obtained.  The  collection  is  in  no 
sense  a  zonal  one  ;  but  with  the  references  to  locality  it  would 
not  be  a  long  or  difficult  task  to  accurately  zone  the  bulk  of  the 
fossils.  Indeed,  from  this  collection  alone,  it  would  be  possible 
to  write  a  fairly  comprehensive  account  of  the  fauna  of  this  area. 

Speeton  to  Kit  Pape's  Spot. 

Not  only  is  this  one  of  the  most  difficult  sections  to  read, 
alike  from  the  rarity  of  the  fossils  and  inaccessibility  of  the 
beds,  but  it  is  without  exception*  the  most  arduous  to  accom- 
plish, for  we  have  to  traverse  2  J  miles  of  rock-strewn  shore, 
stepping  from  boulder  to  boulder  the  whole  way.  Some  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  the  shore  is  given  in  PL  XVII,  and  the 
tedious  nature  of  the  walking  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  this  short  distance  occupies  i^  hours.  It  is  imi)erative  also 
that  the  tide  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  the  seas  are  very 
heavy,  and  the  water  comes  up  rapidly.  There  is  one  unnamed 
projection  of  the  cliff,  formed  by  a  great  foundered  mass,  which 
we  cannot  pass  until  the  tide  has  fallen  considerably.  For  our 
own  part,  we  prefer  to  work  the  cliffs  east  of  this  projection  on  a 
falling  tide. 

To  understand  this  section  aright  we  must  leave  the  Speeton 
Cliffs  to  be  examined  on  the  way  back,  and  walk  along  the 
shore  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  Buckton  Cliffs,  as  far  as  a  place 
where  the  projecting  cliff  is  perpetually  wave-washed,  save  for  a 
short  time  at  the  lowest  spring-tides.  The  name  of  this  little 
headland  is  Kit  Pape's  Spot,  and  it  will  be  readily  recognised 
by  a  reference  to  PI.  XVII.  It  is  marked  on  Sheet  128  of  the 
Ordnance  6-inch  map,  dated  1854,  and  is  here  curiously  figured 
as  Kit  Pape's  Pot.      Mistakes  in  place-names  are  not  infrequent 

*  Mr.  Lamplugh  says  that  the  walk  from  Sanwick  to  the  "Contortions"  is  even 
harder ;  but  that  we  have  not  attempted. 
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on  this  coast.  At  the  point  mentioned  several  strong  springs  of 
fresh  water  gush  from  the  base  of  the  cliff  in  a  line  of  vertical 
fracture,  the  actual  outflow  of  water  being  probably  determined 
by  the  presence  of  the  yellow  marl-bands  which  are  found  in  the 
base  of  the  zone  of  Rhynchondla  cuvieru  It  is  well  to  go  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  section,  because  50  yards  west  of  Kit  Pape's 
Spot  we  see  some  10  ft.  of  flintless  chalk  forming  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  with  several  yellow  marl-bands  at  the  base,  overlain  by 
flinty  chalk,  and  in  turn  overlying  the  top  of  the  zone  of  Holaster 
subglobosus.  We  could  not  trace  the  "black  band"  at  this 
situation,  nor  could  any  fossils  be  found,  as  the  cliff  is  covered  by 
seaweed.  It  is  useful,  however,  to  note  these  beds,  because 
they  are  brought  up  by  the  vertical  fault,  the  position  of  which 
is  indicated  on  PI.  XVII. 

Returning  westward  over  Fall  A  (PL  XVII)  we  see  a  fine  and 
accessible  section,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  PI.  XVIII.  To 
in  any  way  interpret  this  exposure  we  must  note  the  position  of 
the  vertical  fault  (PI.  XVII),  and  compare  the  position  of  the  beds 
on  the  east  and  west  side  of  it.  The  displacement  is  but  small, 
as  the  throw  is  about  4  ft.  south  ;  but  it  suffices  to  bring  up  the 
zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  on  the  east  side,  which  is  entirely 
missing  on  the  west  side. 

Examining  the  face  of  the  cliff  (PI.  XVIII),  the  eye  is  at  once 
attracted  by  a  marked  horizontal  fissure  containing  a  thin  band 
of  black  shale,  which  is  regarded  as  the  Yorkshire  equivalent  of 
the  Actinocamax  /f/enus-msLrlSf  and  is  locally  known  as  the 
**  black  band."  This  is  the  section  described  by  Mr.  Dakyns* 
as  exhibiting  an  apparent  unconformity.  The  "  black  band  "  is 
not  at  present  seen  on  the  east  side  of  the  vertical  fault,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that,  whereas  we  can  follow  it  down  to  the  beach,  almost 
up  to  the  west  side  of  the  fault,  the  displacement  on  the  east 
side  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  view,  and  we  only  see  several 
of  the  yellow  marl-bands  which  are  found  in  the  base  of  the 
narrow  zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  the  sides  of  the  vertical  fault  are  marked  by  horizontal 
striae,  running  S.  20  E.,  according  to  Mr.  Lamplugh. 

If  we  now  compare  the  direction  of  the  striae  on  the 
beautifully  polished  surfaces  of  the  horizontal  fissure  containing 
the  "  black  band,"  we  notice  that  they  also  run  S.  20  E.  The 
**  black  band,"  a  little  west  of  the  point  shewn  in  PI.  XVIII,  is 
I  to  8  inches  thick,  and  is  a  pure  black  shale  ;  but  in  the  position 
here  delineated  it  is  replaced  by  a  mass  of  crush-breccia, 
re-cemented  by  calcite,  stained  black  by  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  shale,  and  varying  from  6  to  1 2  inches  in  thickness. 

•J.  R.  Dakyns.  Mem.  Gcol.  Surv.,  "Country  around  Driffield."  (Sheet  94  N.W.) 
p.  10,  nc.  2.  See  also  G.  W.  Lamplugh.  "  La  G^oloRie  de  Test  du  Yorkshire."  Compte 
rendu  oti  ConRris  Giologioue  Internationale.  Londres,  1888,  p.  154.  Mr.  Lamplugh  in 
this  paper  points  out  that  this  feature  is  due  to  a  horizontal  displacement  of  the  flinty 
chalk,  and  not  to  an  unconformity. 
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Zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri. 

To  form  any  idea  of  the  physical  conditions  which  determined 
this  apparent  unconformity  we  must  examine  the  three  beds 
which  enter  into  it.  On  the  east  side  of  the  vertical  &ult  we 
notice  that  the  base  of  the  cliff  is  formed  by  an  intensely  hard 
cream-coloured  rock,  seamed  by  several  marl-bands,  especially  at 
its  base.  This  rock  is  flintless,  rough  with  fragments  oilnoceramus 
mytiioides,  and  is  exposed  for  about  7  ft.  6  in.  On  the  western 
edge  of  Fall  A  the  same  bed  is  seen,  and  is  then  rapidly  covered 
up  by  fallen  chalk.  We  have  only  the  length  of  a  few  feet  of 
this  bed  to  work,  and  that  badly  exposed,  but  we  collected 
from  it 

Inoceramus  mytiloides.         .     3 

Inoceranius  lamarcki  .  i 

Rhynchonella  cuvieri  .         .     3 

Terebratula  semigiobosa       .     2 

One  of  the  examples  of  Inoceramus  mytiioides  was  large  and 
well-preserved,  and  this  we  brought  away  as  evidence  of  a 
hitherto  undescribed  section  of  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zone. 
We  say  "  hitherto  undescribed  section "  because  Dr.  Barrois 
placed  his  zone  of  Acfinocamax  pltnus  and  Inoceramus  labiatus 
(=  Rhynchonella  cuvieri)*  well  down  in  the  pink  beds  of  the 
zone  of  Holaster  subglobosus^  and  Mr.  William  Hill's  sectionf  was 
taken  near  Nanny  Goat's  House.  Above  this  cream-coloured 
rock  of  the  Rhynchonella  cuvierizont  is  the  white  chalk  of  that 
of  Terebratulina  gracilis^  seamed  with  nodular  flint-lines,  and 
containing  a  characteristic  fauna.  As  the  Rhynclwnella  cuvieri- 
zone  is  incompletely  exposed  in  its  lower  part  we  cannot  expect 
to  see  the  grey  beds  of  Holaster  subglobosus  at  this  point,  east  of 
the  vertical  fault.  Mr.  Lamplugh  is  of  opinion  that  he  has 
seen  the  "  black  band  "  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  east  of  the  fault, 
though  it  is  now  hidden  by  talus. 

The  zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  does  not  appear  in  the  area 
covered  by  PI.  XVIH,  but  is  seen  rising  in  the  cliff  a  little  west  of 
that  point,  and  is  readily  accessible  at  a  spot  depicted  in  PI.  XIX, 
situated  some  fifty  yards  west  of  that  seen  in  PL  XVIII.  By 
climbing  up  Fall  B  it  can  be  worked  ///  sihi^  and  it  will  at  once  be 
obvious  that  we  here  have  again  the  normal  succession,  for  it  lies 
between  the  **  black  band  "  and  the  first  flint-line  of  the  Terebratu- 
lina gracilis'zont,  and  is  here  11  ft.  4  in.  thick.  At  this  situation 
(PI.  XIX)  the  "  black  band  "  has  split  into  two  layers.  The  lowest 
yellow  marly  band  of  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zonc  is  indicated 
by  the  top  of  the  measuring- rod.  The  base  of  the  cliff  is  cut  in 
the  zone  of  Holaster  subglobosus.     West  of  this  point  it  is  rare 

*  Op.cH.,  pp.  194,  105. 

T  W.  Hill. "  On  the  Lower  Beds  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Series  In  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire,"  Quait.Jouru.  Gtol.  Soc,  vol.  xllv,  p,  3^6. 
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that  we  have  any  chance  of  reaching  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri- 
zone,  as  it  rises  out  of  reach  in  the  cliff,  though  it  can  be  traced 
here  and  there  where  the  grass  slopes  are  disconnected. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  demonstrated  that  both  east  of  the 
vertical  fault  (PL  XVII),  and  at  the  situation  of  PI.  XIX,  we 
have  the  normal  succession  of  beds,  from  the  zone  of  Holaster 
sudgiobosus  to  that  of  Terebratulina  gracilis^  and  that  it  is  only  in 
the  area  covered  by  PL  XVIII  that  the  apparent  unconformity 
exists. 

PL  XVIII  shows  the  eastern  part  of  the  area  between  these 
two  sections,  wherein  we  cannot  trace  the  zone  of  Rhynchonella 
cuvieri.  Its  only  representative  is  in  some  fragments  of  cream- 
coloured  rock  in  the  crush- breccia  of  the  horizontal  fissure. 
These  fragments  contain  no  determinable  remains  of  Inoceramus 
mytiloides. 

Below  the  horizontal  fissure  (PL  XVIII)  is  the  zone  of  Holaster 
sudgiobosus^  the  bedding-planes  of  which  are  clearly  shown  in  the 
plate  j  but  no  photograph  could  convey  an  idea  of  the  intensity 
of  the  crushing  and  alteration  of  this  chalk.  The  rock  is  seamed 
with  calcite,  and  slipped  and  fractured  in  all  directions.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  hopeless  quest  to  attempt  to  get  fossils  from 
such  a  matrix,  but  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  two 
undoubted  examples  of  Holaster  subglobosus  from  it,  and  thus  to 
place  the  horizon  of  this  chalk  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt. 


Zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis. 

Above  the  horizontal  fissure  (PL  XVIII),  containing  the  crush- 
breccia  and  the  remains  of  the  "  black  band,"  is  a  hard  white 
chalk,  quite  unaltered,  seamed  with  bands  of  nodular  flints,  and 
containing  numerous,  but  broken,  organic  remains.  Mr. 
Sherbom's  hammer  is  resting  on  the  lowest  flint-line.  We  append 
a  list  of  fossils  collected  at  this  spot : 

Holaster  planus .         .  .8 

Terebratulina  gracilis .  .  2 

Terebratulina  striata  .  .  3 

Rhynchonella  cuvieri  .  .  3 

Terebratula  semiglobosa  .  7 

Terebratula  carnea  .  3 

Inoceramus  lamarcki  .  .  7 

Inoceramus  bronguiarti  .  3 

^      We  searched  this  bed  over  and  over  again,  and  failed  to  find 

^^^ep-amus  mytiloides.     As  it  yielded  Terebratulina  gracilis ^  and 

r^  ^he  narrow  bed  containing  Inoceramus  mytiloides  has  already 

^'^    found  both  east  and  west  of  this  particular  section,  it  is 
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clear  that  the  white  flinty  chalk  above  the  "black  band"  must 
be  referred  to  the  Terebratulina  graaUs-zone^  and  that  the 
Rhynchonella  cuvteri-zonQ  is  certainly  missing  at  this  particular 
place. 

The  appearance  of  apparent  unconformity  can  only  be 
explained,  as  Mr.  Lamplugh  pointed  out,  by  the  supposition 
of  an  overthrust  fault — a,  horizontal  movement  of  the  hard  white 
flinty  chalk  over  the  flintless  beds  below,  crushing  out  the  zone 
of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri.  We  searched  for  a  second  fault  west  of 
the  section  shown  in  PL  XVIII,  but  failed  to  find  it.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  movement  died  out  westward. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  ''black  band"  is 
regarded  locally  as  the  homologue  of  the  Aciinocamax  pknus- 
marls.'''  This  peculiar  bed  is  found  in  several  places  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Stather  refers  to  the  Hull  and  Bamsley 
railway-cutting,  and  Melton  Bottoms,  as  the  two  best  sections. 
But  nowhere  in  Yorkshire  has  Aciinocamax  plenus  been  found 
in  it. 

The  thickness  of  the  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zone^  and  the 
conditions  of  the  beds  above  and  below  it  are  so  strange  in 
the  section  shown  in  PI.  XVIII  that  we  have  felt  impelled  to 
investigate  an  inland  exposure  where  the  "  black  band "  is  well 
displayed,  and  the  Rhynchonella  cuviert-zone  more  accessible. 
The  best  section  is  found  at  Barton-on-Humber,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Here  are  three  large  quarries,  and  in  the  farthest  pit,  that 
of  South  Ferriby,  we  have  a  fine  section  of  the  Holaster 
subglobosus-zon^  exhibiting  an  abundance  of  Discoidea  cylindrical 
capped  by  the  "  black  band,"  here  i  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  thick,  and 
yielding  Aciinocamax  plenus*  \  and  this  again  overlain  by  18  ft. 
of  yellow-grey,  marly,  flintless  chalk,  containing  Inoceramus 
myiiloides ;  and  the  whole  crowned  by  white  flinty  chalk  yielding 
Terebraiulina  gracilis.  The  orthodox  succession  is  here  well 
shown,  and  the  **  black  band  "  is  clearly  the  normal  development 
of  the  Aciinocamax  plenuszont  in  this  area ;  so  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  "black  band,"  as  indicated 
in  PI.  XVIII  and  XIX,  is  its  Yorkshire  equivalent. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  thickness  of  the  Rhynchonella 
cuvieri-zone  at  Barton  (15  ft.  to  18  ft.)  is  also  unusually  small, 
though  greater  than  that  on  the  Yorkshire  coast.  We  record  a 
list  of  fossils  obtained  in  half-an- hour's  collecting  in  this  zone  at 
South  Ferriby  quarry. 


Echinoconus  castanea  . 
Rhynchonella  cuvieri  . 
Terebratula  semiglobosa 
Terebraiula  carnea 
Inoceramus  myiiloides . 


3 
9 
6 

I 
8 


•  Sec  W.  Hill,  op,  cit. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Stather,  the  President  of  the 
Hull  Geological  Society,  for  the  negative  of  PL  XX,  and  for  the 
measurements  of  the  beds.  The  position  of  the  "  black  band  " 
is  admirably  brought  out  in  the  photograph,  and  the  flintless 
zone  of  Khynchonella  mvieriy  and  the  flinty  chalk  of  Tercbratu- 
Una  gracilis  displayed  with  equal  clearness.  Mr.  Stather  points 
out  that  it  is  only  the  central  six  inches  of  the  Actinocamax 
plenuS'mzxXs  which  is  really  black. 

Dr.  Barrois*  states  that  the  top  of  Buckton  Cliff  is  formed  by 
the  chalk  without  flints,  which  he  assigns  to  the  Marsupites- 
chalk,  or  chalk  of  Bridlington.  In  the  first  place  the  chalk  at 
the  top  of  the  cliff  is  seamed  with  great  tabular  bands  of  grey  flint, 
and  secondly,  the  zone  there  exposed  is  that  of  Holaster  planus^ 
as  we  shall  presently  show(p.  204).  The  greyness  of  the  flint  merges 
these  flint  courses  into  the  tint  of  the  time-stained  cliff,  and 
renders  them  difficult  to  follow  at  a  distance. 

As  we  pass  westward  on  our  return  journey  we  notice  the  fine 
exposures  of  the  beautiful  red-tinted  beds  of  the  Lower  Chalk, 
and  the  scars  of  Red  Chalk  at  low  water,  and  we  meet  with 
several  large  Paramoudra  on  the  shore,  one  of  which  is  more 
than  4  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter  have 
fallen  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Holaster  planus-zon^y  at  which 
horizon  we  know  them  to  occur  at  North  Sea  Landing  (PI.  XXX, 
p.  209). 

When  we  arrive  at  Crowe's  Shoot  we  have  the  chance  of 
ascending  the  cliff  at  that  point,  or  of  returning  to  Speeton  by  the 
fhorc.  Regarding  this  feature  in  the  cliff  Mr.  Lamplugh  writes  :t 
"  There  is  a  huge  slip  about  midway  in  the  Speeton  range  known 
as  Crowe's  Shoot.  At  this  place  a  great  slice  of  chalk  150  yards 
long  has  moved  forward  and  downward  for  50  ft.  or  60  ft.,  but  has 
there  been  arrested,  and  has  remained  without  further  change 
for  over  a  generation.  The  cliff  is  here  425  ft.  high.  Between 
this  place  and  Chatterthrow,  near  Thornwick,  a  distance 
of  four  miles,  there  is  as  a  rule  absolutely  no  possibility  of 
descending  to  the  shore  except  by  means  of  ropes." 

The  ascent  to  Crowe's  Shoot  presents  no  difficulty,  save  that 
it  is  steep  ;  and  it  is  quite  safe.     It  would  be  well,  however,  to 
have  the  guidance  of  someone  who  has  made  it  before.     Having 
scrambled  up  the  chalk  screes  we  leach  the  seaward  front  of  the 
slipped  face  of  cliff,  and  make  for  the  fissure  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Here  we  at  once  find  Terebratulina  gracilis  and  Holaster  planus^ 
together  with  a  band  of  Ostrea  proboscidea^  the  curious  thick- 
shelled  form  which  we  shall  note  at  North  Sea  Landing.     A 
little  higher  up  the  slope,  and  to  the  east,  we  lose  Terebratulina 
S^9^acilis  ;  so  that  we  can  here  obtain  a  junction  of  the  zones  of 

•  C.  Barrois.    Op.  cU.,  p.  196. 

t  G.  W.  Lamplugh.    "  Notes  on  the  White  Chalk  of  Yorkshire."     Proc.  York.  Geol. 
^md  Polyt.  Soe.,  vol.  xlli,  Part  II,  p.  175,  1896. 
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Terebratulina  gracilis  and  Holasttr planus.  We  can  either  round 
the  eastern  end  of  the  slipped  face,  or  pass  through  its  centre  by 
means  of  the  fissure.  Either  way  is  equally  easy  and  safe.  We 
then  find  ourselves  in  a  kind  of  ravine,  the  chalk  on  the  seaward 
side  being  but  a  repetition  of  the  actual  clilT.  We  collecc 
from  such  exposures  as  are  clean  enough,  and  obtain  Holasier 
planus  and  Echinocorys  vulgaris^  but  no  examples  of  Terebratulina 
gracilis.  The  presence  of  Echinocorys  is  quite  sufficient  to 
exclude  the  existence  of  the  Terebratulina  gradlis-tonet  and 
therein  this  horizon  in  Yorkshire  conforms  to  our  experience  of 
the  zone  in  southern  sections.  We  thus  establish  beyond 
doubt  the  fact  that  the  zone  of  Holaster  planus  crowns  the  cliffs 
at  this  point,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  flinty  chalk  below  U 
in  the  zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis.  By  ascending  the  track  in 
the  Drifts  we  reach  the  cliff  top. 

We  now  take  the  cliff  path  to  Speeton,  passing  Nanny  Goat's 
House  and  Jackdaw's  Crag  on  the  way,  and  noting  the  con- 
figuration of  the  latter  pinnacle,  as  it  forms  a  useful  guide  when 
we  are  working  on  the  chalk  screes  below.  Following  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  we  come  to  a  spot  where  the  chalk  cliffs  end.  Here 
wd  descend  to  the  screes,  working  along  their  top  as  far  as  the 
west  side  of  Jackdaw's  Crag,  and  noting  that  the  whole  of  these 
surfaces  are  in  flinty  chalk. 

Ascending  the  steep  slope  shown  in  PI.  XXII,  we  collect 
Terebratulina  gracilis  and  Holaster  planus  in  fair  numbers. 
They  are  here  especially  well  seen  below  the  strong  grey  flint 
tabular  band,  which  we  can  trace  in  the  cliffs  towards  Buckton. 
Above  this  tabular  band  we  found  no  fossils,  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  assigning  this  surface  to  the  zone  of  Terebratulina 
gracilis.  Bluff  i  is  obviously  cut  in  this  zone,  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  foundered  Bluff  3,  though  neither  yielded  the 
name-fossil.  The  small  slipped  face  marked  2  is  in  much  better 
condition,  and  we  there  found  twelve  examples  of  Terebratulina 
gruci/is.  The  masses  of  calcitc  in  this  surface  were  of  great  size, 
and  one  cavity  in  the  chalk  was  barred-in  by  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  of  this  material.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Bluff  3  appears  both  in  Plates  XXI  and  XXII,  and  this  is  done  so 
that  the  reader  can  form  a  continuous  idea  of  the  section,  which 
embraces  all  the  readily  accessible  exposures  within  this  area.  The 
remainder  of  the  section  shewn  in  PI.  XXIII  merits  a  word  of 
comment,  as  the  question  has  arisen  if  it  be  in  position.  Look- 
ing at  it  from  the  shore  there  would  appear  to  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  continuous  with  the  cliff  on  the  east ;  but  viewing  it  from 
above,  or  from  the  low  ridges  of  the  Speeton  clay,  we  feel  more 
doubtful.  Mr.  I^implugh  is  indeed  of  opinion  that  the  portion 
of  the  cliff  in  question  has  foundered  in  pre-glacial  times. 
Whatever  has  happened  matters  little  from  a  zonal  point  of  view, 
for  the  cliff  is  clearly  in  the  zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis,  though 
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7' '.  'Vr//'/."..///  y^ra.iiis  and  H<>iisier  planus,  3^^<rCah  either  rot  nd 
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the  name-fossil  was  not  found  at  this  particular  point.  We 
obtained  Holaster  planus^  however,  but  no  Echinocarys ;  so  the 
unlikely  contingency  of  a  foundered  cliff  of  Holaster  pianus-chsXiL 
is  at  once  set  aside.  That  we  were  unable  to  find  Terebratulina 
gracilis  is  not  remarkable,  for  the  surfaces  are  in  the  last  degree 
unfavourable,  being  grey  with  age,  and  covered  with  lichens. 
Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  check  these  observations  in  the 
cliff-tops  above  the  screes  will  readily  appreciate  our  difficulties. 
It  is  a  very  nice  place  to  hunt  for  calcite,  cliff-spiders,  and  lichens, 
but  we  fancy  that  the  fossil-collector  will  not  be  unduly  tempted 
by  its  fascinations.  We  obtained  the  following  fossils  in  the 
sections  displayed  in  Plates  XX  and  XXI. 


Holaster  planuSy  r.c. 

Hemiaster  minimus  2 

Cyphosoma  radiatum  1 

Salenia  granulosa     ,  1 

Cidaris  hirudo  .  i 

Bourgueticrinus        .  i 

Terebratulina  gracilis^  r.c. 


Rhynchonella  cuvieri^  c. 
Terebratula  semiglobosa^  R.c. 
Inoceramus  brongniarti^  R.c. 
Inoceramus  lamarcki^  c. 
Ostrea  vesicularis  .         .         .1 
Ptychodus  (small  lateral  tooth)    i 


Leaving  the  Speeton  screes  we  now  walk  eastward  along  the 
top  of  the  cliffs,  noting  such  points  of  interest  as  occur  on  our 
way.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  cliff,  and  half  a  mile  north 
of  Buckton  Hall,  is  a  small  and  badly  exposed  pit,  with  tabular 
flint-bands,  but  no  fossils  (Pit  No.  3).  This  pit  is  probably 
in  the  base  of  the  Micraster  cor-testudinariumzonQ,  We  have 
next  to  examine  another  small  pit  (No.  4)  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  cliff,  and  probably  in  the  same  zone.  Our  guide  to  it 
is  the  entrenchment  which  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  cliff,  and 
comes  to  its  edge  at  Barnet  Shoot.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of 
Barnet  Shoot  we  find  this  little  excavation  in  the  flinty  chalk, 
which  was  being  worked  when  we  visited  it  in  1902.  We  found 
no  fossils  whatsoever,  save  a  small  Ammonite,  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  very  ill-preserved.  The  next  point  of  interest 
which  we  reach  is  Kit  Pape's  Spot,  mentioned  on  p.  198.  Mr. 
Lamplugh  gives  the  height  of  the  cliff  here  as  325  ft.  This 
point  is  approximately  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bempton 
Cliffs. 

At  Walmsley  Siphon  we  note  some  yellow  bands  in  the 
Chalk  at  the  cliff-top,  but  could  not  reach  the  faces  of  the  gully 
without  a  rope.  Still  farther  east  we  reach  Old  Roll-up,  where 
there  appears  to  be  a  good  exposure.  Unfortunately,  we  had  no 
rope  with  us,  and  could  not  investigate  it.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  upper  part  of  the  cliff  belongs  to  the  zone 
of  Holaster  planus.  We  now  reach  Scale  Nab,  with  its  celebrated 
contortions.  Much  as  we  should  have  liked  to  have  examined 
this  wonderful  feature  from  the  shore,  we  had  no  opportunity 
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SO  to  do.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire 
(leological  and  Polytechnic  Society  we  are  enabled  to  give  a 
reduc^  photograph  of  Nos.  i  and  2  of  their  published  series  of 
plates  of  the  contortions.  Writing  of  this  remarkable  feature,  Mr. 
Uimplugh  says*  :  '*  The  disturbance  sets  in  suddenly  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  section  seen  in  No.  III,t  and  dies  out  as  suddenly 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  Staple.  For  a  space  of  about  200  yards 
the  whole  height  of  the  cliff  shows  the  strata  plunging  steeply 
this  way  and  that  in  a  series  of  sharp  folds.  Both  eastward  and 
westward  of  this  place  the  beds  lie  quite  n^ularly,  with  a  very 
gentle  dip  southward.  .  .  .  Contortions  are  known  to  exist 
in  the  C'halk  in  many  places  in  the  interior,  and  a  caiefiil  study 
of  tht*^c  in  connection  with  those  in  the  diff>line  would  pfobad)ly 
rvveal  the  presence  of  definite  zones  of  pressure  and  movemeiit 
tra\-ersing  the  whole  district."*  The  whole  of  these  cootoftioos, 
sa\-e  the  extreme  top»  undoubtedly  occur  in  the  zone  of 
7<'n\'^m/«/r>r«i  ^ntn/is.  Violent  as  this  disturbance  is,  its  hxal 
etkvts  seem  to  l^  singularly  inconspicuous,  lor  a  considcntioa 
the  sectiv>n  (W  XXXVIID  between  Speeton  Station  and  Speetoo 
^.Miff  shv^ws  m-*  alteration  in  the  regularity  of  the  beds,  a!nd  do 

varuiion  in  the  viip.     Passing  over  the  site  of  the  coctoctiocss 

vn^  the  clitf  tv^p  oi>e  notices  nv>th:ng  whatsoever  to  indicate  riisr 
existence.  Nlv>$l  of  the  pits  in  the  FTimborough  area  show  a  crp 
ot  nv>t  nu^w  than  5  S.K,,  but  that  north  of  Bucktoo  Hall.  Xc.  5 
v>t  <.Hir  series^  g'AVS  a  dip  of  aN?u:  ic\  This  was  ±e  ccij 
cvidc!K>e  which  we  c\>ulu  obtain  of  the  local  e&ct  et  rze 
vlisturtu:x\*. 

Twv^:h:ais  ot  a  m:le  eats:  cc  Scale  Nab  we  cross  :be  eoc  :c" 
the  l\i:xrs"  l^'te  a:  a  -jotr.:  callevi  Ca:  Nab.  A  =:Ie  scum 
oi  v"a:  NaK  jltnI  half  a  =:i:  e  oc  e::her  sice  ct  the  EKka.  are  7125 
Nos^  ',  X  c«  :c.  JL.I  :r:  the  r.:r.e  c:  Jfr'j^zsnr  .-  r-^r^rgywu'w^  A 
K.r  c  rjL'tNiT  eas:  we  rjLsS  O;:!-  N>:<.  Fr:c:  Cr:wes  Street  ar  ::: 
;.^::>  ;>>•":.  a:v.  rrcbaSv  a  '.nvi  nirther.  rer^rs  as  Sir  as  C-osc 
NvX^iv^  :h<?  %S:ie  >rt  :S*  '-^ofr  ran  jc  ±e  :::z  s  c-^c  n  r:e  rcre 
kV  .V  -,*v.i*  */rT*c\  wr:  e  i^<i  r-ca  ircer  :t  ne  r/.f  :<  rcraed  *v 
the  c^a.v  ci  :>?  :c«-e  .'C  J^r->-r.-i.:i,r  r^x7.::«\  T^  -e!^-i: 
vS  ;S:  c-  f  a:  Ou.'  N:c«s   s  1*5  r:.  >;'rr;^  5^:"-.  ess  nrarr  at  i-r 

a  .  S'  Si^  "i.;.vi  :^a:  lire  r  5>  zicasur:;  :r.""  115  rr.  acu  25- 
:s:  v>a  <  c.  .f^s  c  n.rr.sc.  sc  ic  jre  1  rns  wtncc  ^r  ne   ^>g:'.^ 

1"N:  -^a-.v  1  Ci*K  :"^  -->*   :i"'  :.:ese  rjw>;r::^  3ti33cr^Tt   cllS   s- 

:\:\\  c\  it«*^fsc  ^n:  i^k.-i-  :.e  ^-'C  r:e  -ntrrccs  :i  rn;  rif-discocfs 
*a^:%  1:*   r^^ic  *ie  •asc.:ra..irf:  i:r  r.:c  scr^.^tt-     "^"e  -tjw  tskt: 

iNir^-rc.  Sv"xX*v  r«  Si.^'V'CJi  Titt  :.:.S  ^r;*  Si:c-r  ;,:c  Tr2c:nr»r:s     mi 
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with  a  decrease  in  their  altitude,  and  an  increase  in  the  Drifts,  the 
coast-line  is  broken  up  into  a  series  of  supremely  beautiful  bays. 
The  east  side  of  San  wick  displays  a  grand  series  of  parallel  caves, 
all  hollowed  out  along  the  master-joints  of  the  chalk. 


Great  and  Little  Thornwick. 

Chalk  geology  shows  no  finer  example  of  buttressing  and 
erosion  by  wave-action,  and  sculpturing  by  aerial  agency,  than  is 
exemplified  respectively  by  the  rocks  and  Drifts  of  these  bays. 

As  the  cliff-section  indicates  (A),  these  bays,  including 
Sanwick  and  Chatterthrow,  can  yield  us  nothing  save  the  zone  of 
Terebratulina  gracilis.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  can 
generally  find  rolled  blocks  of  red-tinted  chalk*  on  the  beach  at 
Great  Thornwick,  and  Mr.  Lamplugh  tell  us  that  after  heavy  storms 
the  amount  thrown  up  is  considerable,  suggesting  that  these  beds 
may  be  exposed  below  low-water  level,  and  so  confirming  our 
general  observations  as  to  the  age  of  the  chalk  in  the  cliff. 
PL  XXV  admirably  brings  out  the  contrast  between  the  massive 
ramparts  of  Bempton  and  the  low  drift-crowned  ledges  of 
Thornwick,  and  PI.  XXVII  beautifully  illustrates  the  sculpturing 
of  rock  and  Drifts.  Looking  westward  towards  the  Bempton  cliffs 
at  low  tide  one  gains  the  impression  that  the  base  of  the 
Bempton  cliffs  are  easy  of  access  from  Thornwick.  The  deep 
caves  at  Sandwick,  however,  effectively  bar  the  passage  even  at 
the  lowest  tides. 

The  chalk  at  Thornwick  is  intensely  hard,  and  in  the  lowest 
beds  the  flints  are  nodular,  becoming  tabular  in  the  higher  levels. 
The  flint  is  grey  in  colour,  and  not  so  abundant  as  in  the  two 
zones  immediately  above. 


Zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis. 

Dr.  Barroist  does  not  assign  a  zone  to  these  bays,  and  quotes 
but  one  fossil,  namely,  Inoceramus  brongniarii.  This  is  alone 
sufficient  to  stamp  this  section  as  one  of  remarkable  difficulty,  for 
Dr.  Barrois  has  a  perfect  genius  for  finding  fossils  in  the  most 
unpromising  exposures.  Our  own  collecting  amounts  to  only  i6 
species,  but  it  demonstrates  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  horizon  is 
that  of  Terebratulina  gracilis.  We  append  our  meagre  list  of 
fossils,  giving  the  number  found,  so  that  their  frequency  in 
occurrence  may  be  appreciated. 

•  Some  of  this  material  is  Red  Chalk  and  some  red-tinted  chalk.    The  latter  is  found 
in  the  cone  of  Holaster  subglobosus,  and  it  is  this  to  which  we  refer  above, 
t  O/.  cit.,  p.  156. 
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FOSSILS    PROM    ZONE    OP    TBRBBRATULINA    GRACILIS. 


Holaster  planus. 

c. 

Rhynchonella  reedensis    i 

Hoiasier  placenta 

3 

Terebratula  semiglobosa  7 

Hemiaster  minimus    . 

2 

Terebratula  camea    .     2 

Bourgueticrinus 

2 

Inaceramus  cuvieri     .    c. 

Asteroidea 

3 

Inoceramus  lamarchi .    c. 

Terebratutina  gracilis 

45 

Inaceramus  brongniarti^  R.C. 

Terebraiulina  striata 

2 

Ostrea  vesicularis            2 

Rhynchonella  cuvieri 

7 

Porosphcera  globularis    3 

The  really  common  fossil  here  is  Inoceramus^  one  example  of 
Inoceramus  cuvieri  measuring  2  ft  across.  Holaster  planus  is 
equally  common,  and  quite  as  abundant  as  in  its  own  zone ;  and 
so  as  to  effectively  separate  this  zone  from  that  oi  Holaster  planus^ 
we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Echinocorys  vulgaris  was  not 
found  at  Thomwick.  TerebratuUna  gracilis^  considering  the 
obdurate  nature  of  this  matrix,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  always  pre- 
served as  a  crumbling  iron-oxide  pseudomorph,  is  reasonably  easy 
to  obtain.  Terebratula  semiglobosa^  as  in  all  other  sections  of 
this  zone  on  the  coast,  is  of  large  size.  Rhynchonella  reedensis 
was  found  at  the  highest  level  of  this  zone  to  which  we  could  get 
access,  and  Ostrea  vesicularis  was  of  characteristic  size  and  shape. 
As  in  all  the  sections  north  of  Flamborough  Head,  the  fossils 
found  at  Thomwick  are  in  a  deplorable  state  of  preservation. 
They  are  valuable  for  zonal  purposes,  but,  as  specimens,  are 
more  fit  for  road-metal  than  for  a  place  in  a  museum. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  summary  of  measurements 
{p.  277)  we  give  an  estimated  thickness  for  this  zone  of  210  ft. 
Large  though  this  measurement  undoubtedly  is,  it  would  seem 
to  be  warranted  by  a  consideration  of  the  coast  between  Crowe's 
Shoot  and  Thomwick.  Indeed,  from  Kit  Pape's  Spot  to  beyond 
Thomwick  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  this  cliff,  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  is  cut  in  this  zone.  At  Crowe's  Shoot  the  cliff 
measures  325  ft.,  and  the  top  and  bottom  beds  belong  respectively 
to  the  zone  of  Hoiasier  planus  and  the  Cenomanian  series,  leaving 
thus  a  very  considerable  depth  of  flinty  chalk  to  be  assigned  to  the 
zone  in  question.  The  zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  is  of  such 
insignificant  thickness  (11  ft.)  that  we  can  practically  leave  it  out 
of  our  calculation.  To  anyone  who  tries  10  roughly  apportion 
the  zones  at  this  point  it  will,  we  think,  seem  not  unreasonable 
to  allot  a  full  200  ft.  for  the  i^raci/is-heds. 


North  Sea  Landing  and  Holmes'  Gut. 

Another  quarter  of  a  mile  brings  us  to  North  Sea  Landing, 
with  its  famous  caves  on  the  east  side.     PI.  XXVIII  gives  a  good 
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idea  of  the  shape  of  the  bay.  This  is  an  important  fishing  centre, 
and  the  sight  when  the  boats  come  in,  and  have  landed  their 
catch,  is  one  of  varied  and  vigorous  activity.  As  in  Thornwick, 
the  area  available  for  collecting  is  but  small,  all  the  sides  of  the 
bay  being  covered  with  seaweed.  The  chalk  is  still  remarkably 
hard,  and  the  flints  are  grey  and  arranged  in  tabular  bands,  some 
of  them  being  over  ift.  in  thickness.  The  chalk  is  crystalline 
and  infiltrated  by  calcite,  masses  of  which  at  the  head  of  the  bay» 
on  the  east  side,  are  of  a  rich  yellow  colour.  Above  the  highest 
of  the  thick  tabular  flint-bands  some  yellowish  bands  of  chalk 
are  seen,  and  it  was  probably  their  presence  which  suggested  to 
Dr.  Barrois  that  the  highest  beds  in  the  bay  were  cut  in  the  zone 
of  Micrasier  cor-testudinarium.  Indeed,  the  same  idea  occurred 
to  us ;  but  careful  collecting  disclosed  no  evidence  of  a  fauna 
belonging  to  that  zone. 

PI.  XXX  shows  a  fine  Paramoudra  in  sitA^  more  than  3  ft.  in 
iiameter,  with  one  of  the  massive  tabular  flint  bands  above  it, 
Dver  I  ft.  thick.  When  we  take  a  boat  from  this  point  to  Breil 
Head  we  notice  six  other  Paramoudras,  all  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  zone  of  Holasier  planus.  As  they  form  a  definite  line  here, 
ind  as  we  have  met  with  them  nowhere  else,  save  among  the 
•alien  blocks  from  Speeton  Cliflf,  it  is  probable  that  they  form  a 
jseful  guide  to  horizon  on  this  coast.  We  would  suggest  that 
Yorkshire  geologists  should  look  out  for  them  in  quarries,  and 
iscertain  if  the  fossils  associated  with  them  belong  to  the 
Holasier  plantis-zont. 

In  a  paper  on  the  flints  of  the  Chalk  of  Yorkshire,  published 
n  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  Vol.  v.  No.  61, 
Mr.  R.  Mortimer  gives  some  interesting  notes  of  these  Paramou- 
iras.  We  have  only  found  them  in  situ  in  the  upper  portion  of 
he  Holaster planus'zon^  at  North  Sea  Landing,  but  Mr.  Mortimer 
ecords  several  which  he  found  in  the  chalk  scars  which  form  the 
loor  of  this  bay,  one  of  which  was  no  less  than  5^  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  same  observer  counted  between  this  point  and  Speeton  "  in 
he  cliff  and  on  the  beach,  not  fewer  than  30  specimens,  whole 
)r  in  fragments."  He  also  mentions  the  interesting  fact  that  he 
bund  an  example  "  in  a  pit  at  the  Painsthorpe  Wold,  near  the 
^.W.  margin  of  the  Chalk,"  and  in  a  recent  inter\'iew  Mr.  J.  R. 
Mortimer  states  that  he  remembered  another  specimen  in  a  pit  at 
rhixendale.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  further  examples  can 
)e  found  in  these  quarries,  and  to  ascertain  if  the  fossils  associated 
ivith  them  belong  to  the  zone  of  Holasier  planus. 


Zone  of  Holaster  planus. 

Dr.  Barrois,  p.  196,  refers  this  bay  to  zone  of  Holasier  planus, 
ind  gives  a  list  of  eight  species.  Our  list  extends  to  30  species,  and 
Proc.Geol.  Assoc,  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  4,  1904.]  16 
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we  entirely  agree  with  the  author  of  the  Recherches  in  placing  this 
bay  in  the  same  zone.  Holmes'  Gut,  a  western  diverticulum  of 
the  main  bay,  which  conveys  a  little  stream  to  the  shore,  is  also 
in  the  same  zone,  and  yielded  a  small  but  characteristic  fauna. 
We  append  our  brief  list  of  fossils  obtained  from  this  locality. 

FOSSILS    PROM    THE    ZONE    OP    HOLASTBR    PLANUS. 


Osirea  vesicularis  . 
Inoceramus  cuvieri  . 
Inoceramus      brong- 

niarti 
Inoceramus  lamarcki 
Spondylus       dutem- 

pleanus 
Plicatula  sigillina    . 
Serpula  fluctuaia     . 
Serpuia^  sp.     . 
Parasmilia  centralis 
Melicertiies    semi- 

clausa 
Melicertites  globulosa 
Ventriculites        im- 

pressus 
PorospfuBra 

laris    .         .         .3 
Porosphcera  pileolus     i 


10 

4 
5 

I 

41 

1 1 

I 

I 


Approximate 

thickness 

125  ft. 


globu- 


Holaster planus  .  30 
Holasier  placenta  .  3 
Echinocorys  vulgaris  10 
Pentacrinus  .  .12 
Bourgueiicrinus  .  8 
Asteroidea  .  .12 
Terebratula  semiglo- 

bosa  .  .  .8 
Terebratula  carnea  .  3 
Tercbratulina  striata  5 
Rhynchonella  plica- 

tiiis  .  .  .1 
Rhynchonella  reeden- 

sis  .  .  .1 
Rhynchonella  cuvieri  15 
Crania  egnabergensis  2 
Kingena  lima .  .  i 
Ostrea  hippopodium  2 
Ostrea     proboscidea 

(a  band) 

There  are  some  interesting  points  in  this  list  needing  com- 
ment, but  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Zoological  Summary  for 
these.  As  we  have  remarked  on  p.  208,  Holasier  planus  is  as 
common  in  Yorkshire  in  the  zone  of  Tercbratulina  gracilis  as  at 
its  own  horizon.  Therefore,  its  presence,  even  in  quantity, 
would  not  of  necessity  imply  the  existence  of  the  Holasier 
j>lanus-zon^  ;  but  the  association  with  it  of  Echinocorys  vulgaris 
places  the  question  of  zone  beyond  doubt,  for  neither  in 
Yorkshire,  nor  in  the  South  of  England,  have  we  ever  found 
Echinocorys  below  the  level  of  the  Holaster-planus  zone. 

To  look  for  Chalk  Rock  on  this  iron-bound  coast  would 
seem  to  be  rather  a  bootless  quest.  And  such,  indeed,  it  proved 
to  be,  for  we  could  find  no  evidence  of  its  existence  either  in  a 
lithological  or  zoological  sense.  The  chalk  of  this  zone  is  hardly 
at  all  nodular,  and  is  free  from  the  customary  yellow  bands,  and 
grains  of  glauconite  and  phosphatic  nodules  are  entirely  wanting. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Tercbratulina  gracilis  does  not  figure  in 
our  list  for  the  Holaster planuszoviQ  at  North  Sea  Landing.  We 
regard  its  absence  as  important,  for  our  previous  experience 
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always  leads  us  to  expect  its  presence  sporadically  in  the  base  of 
this  zone.*  The  fact  that  special  research  failed  to  reveal  it, 
therefore,  would  go  some  way  to  indicate  that  the  base  of  the 
zone  is  not  exposed  in  North  Sea  Landing,  but  is  to  be  found 
between  this  bay  and  Thornwick.  This  observation  gives  point 
to  our  rather  large  estimate  for  the  thickness  of  this  zone,  for  we 
could  hardly  expect  to  obtain  a  thickness  of  125  ft.  between  the 
western  side  of  North  Sea  Landing  and  Newcombe.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  the  fossil  exists  in  the  western  horn  of 
North  Sea  Landing,  where  the  chalk  is  covered  by  a  dense 
mantle  of  seaweed,  and  in  that  case  our  estimate  may  be 
considered  excessive. 

We  now  leave  this  beautiful  bay,  and  cross  over  the  next 
headland  to  Newcombe,  for  it  is  here  that  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium  at  the  top  of  the 
cliff. 

Newcomce. 

Newcombe  is  a  deep  gash  in  the  cliff,  with  an  apology  for  a 
path  running  obliquely  down  its  western  face  to  a  projecting 
ledge  near  the  bottom.  The  lowest  20  feet  can  only  be 
n^otiated  by  means  of  a  rope.  The  path  itself  is  of  a  very 
uninviting  nature,  and  we  failed  to  descend  more  than  one-third 
of  the  distance.  Mr.  Lamplugh,  however,  who  is  an  expert 
cliff-climber,  had  no  such  scruples,  and  several  of  the  best 
specimens  were  obtained  by  him. 

The  rock  is  not  suggestive  of  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor- 
Usiudinarium  ;  but  in  Yorkshire  we  do  not  expect  to  find  much 
similarity  to  southern  lithological  characteristics. 


Zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium. 

This  section  does  not  give  one  much  scope  for  collecting,  but 
we  are  able  to  give  the  following  little  list  of  fossils. 


Echinocorys  vulgaris    . 
Cardiaiter  cotUaui 
Ho  luster  placen .  a 
Asteroidea . 
Rhynchonella  reedensis 
Spondylus  dutempleanus 
Ostrea  vesicularis 
Serpula  turbinella 


It  will  be  noticed  that   Micraster  does  not  appear  in  the 
list,  and  that  Cardiaster  cotteaui  occupies  a  prominent  position. 


•  See  Pan  III,  Devon,  pp.  5,  43. 
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Three  examples  of  the  elongated  and  depressed  shape-variation, 
which  we  associate  with  this  zone,  were  found,  as  well  as  other 
fragments.*  There  is  probably  a  band  of  this  urchin  at  this  level. 
We  made  diligent  search  for  Holaster  planus  here,  but  failed  to 
find  it;  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  we  have 
assigned  the  upper  part  of  this  cliff  to  the  right  horizon. 
Naturally,  with  so  difficult  an  access  to  the  section,  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  obtain  a  junction  between  this  zone  and  the 
one  below  it;  but  we  should  say  that  the  upper  two-fifths  of 
the  cliff  may  be  assigned  to  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor- 
testudinarium. 

Dr.  Barrois  does  not  mention  this  little  section.  It  should 
be  noted  that  Newcombe  lies  mid-way  between  Cooness  Nook 
and  Carter  Lane,  and  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  Newcombe 
Saddle,  which  is  situated  farther  east. 

Our  next  quest  is  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  other  accessible 
section  in  this  zone  between  Newcombe  and  Selwicks.  The  dip 
of  the  beds  indicates  that  the  only  likely  spot  is  between  Brdl 
Point  and  Cradle  Head.  Unfortunately,  the  cliff  is  150  ft  high 
here,  and  there  is  no  means  of  access  to  the  shore,  save  by  boat, 
or  by  ropes  from  the  cliff-top.  There  is  a  small  and  shallow  bay 
between  Petrel  Hole  and  P'all  Hole,  and  we  choose  this  as 
the  most  promising  locality.  At  low  tide  there  is  the  usual 
beach  of  large  chalk  boulders,  and  the  base  of  the  cliff  is,  by  rare 
good  fortune,  clear  of  seaweed.  We  accordingly  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  fishermen,  and  they  agree  to  attempt  a 
landing  if  the  sea  be  dead  calm.  The  rocks  are  so  numerous 
that,  even  if  there  is  the  smallest  sea  on,  the  boat  would  be 
staved  in.  After  waiting  for  a  fortnight,  we  get  a  welcome 
telegram  from  Flamborough,  and  find  that  the  sea  is  really 
smooth.  Once  outside  North  Sea  Landing,  however,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  a  distinct  swell,  and  we  begin  to  wonder  if  a  landing 
can  be  effected.  On  arriving  at  the  little  bay,  the  men  at 
first  decline  to  land  us,  but  after  fome  search  we  find  a  scar 
which  runs  out  into  deep  water  at  the  western  horn  of  the  bay, 
and  taking  a  flying  leap  from  the  boat,  we  manage  to  land. 

Breil  Head. 
This  is  the  name  on  the  6-inch  Ordnance  Map  for  the  bay 
just  mentioned,  but  the  section  which  we  examined  apparently 
lies  between  Petrel  Hole  and  Fall  Hole.  In  any  case,  the  exact 
locality  can  readily  be  fixed  by  reference  to  PI.  XXIX,  which  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  bay.  The  chalk  is  here 
perhaps  a  shade  less  hard  than  in  the  sections  already  described, 
and  the  cliff  is  seamed  with  both  grey  flint  tabular-bands  and 
nodular  flint-lines  from  base  to  top.  There  are  also  several 
marl-bands.     The  nodular  nature  of  the  rock,  and  the  yellow 

•  See  Part  III,  Devon,  p.  43. 
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nodular  chalk-bands,  so  characteristic  of  this  zone  in  the  South, 
are  here  conspicuously  wanting.  Indeed,  nobody  passing  in  a 
boat  would  ever  imagine  that  the  Micraster  cor-testudinarium- 
zone  is  here  exposed. 

The  accuracy  of  our  localisation  of  this  zone  was  confirmed 
in  an  almost  dramatic  manner,  for  within  thirty  seconds  of 
landing  we  found  an  example  of  Micraster,  And  now  came  the 
crucial  point  What  was  this  Micraster}  We  rapidly  cleared  an 
ambulacrum  and  a  few  millimetres  of  periplastronal  area,  and 
then  our  minds  were  set  at  rest,  for  it  was  Micraster  prcecursor^ 
of  the  group-form  found  in  the  Micraster  cor-testudinarium-zone^ 
and  at  no  other  horizon  whatsoever.  We  spent  nearly  two 
hours  collecting  in  this  bay,  but  could  only  find  this  scanty 
list  of  fossils. 

FOSSILS    PROM    THE    ZONE    OP    MICRASTER    COR- 
TESTUDINARIUM     AT    BREIL    HEAD. 

fgroupform  of  the  J/.  cor-\ 


\ 


Micraster  prcecursor 

Echinocorys  vulgaris 
Holaster  placenta  . 
Infulaster  rostratus 
Cidaris  subvesiailosa  spine 
Bourgueticrinus 
Asteroidea     . 
Crania  egnabergensis 
Terebratula  semiglobosa  . 
Spondylus  latus 
Inoceramus  cuvieri 
Osirea  vesicuiaris  . 
Ostrea  hippopodium 
Plicatula  sigillina  . 
Porospkatra  globularis     . 
Porosphcera  pileohls 
Plocoscyphia  convoluta     . 
Ventriculites  cribrosus     . 


testudinarium-zonQ 


3 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

2 
I 
12 
I 
I 
2 
I 
I 

3 

I 


Our  estimate  of  120  ft.  for  the  thickness  of  the  Micraster 
cor-testudinarium  zone  is  confessedly  speculative.  It  is  greater 
than  the  113  ft.  recorded  for  the  coast  of  Dorset  and  the  109  J  ft. 
measured  in  Sussex,  but  that  in  itself  is  no  valid  objection  to 
its  approximate  correctness.  Unfortunately,  our  inability  to 
make  the  full  descent  of  the  path  at  Newcombe  robbed  us  of  the 
chance  of  obtaining  a  junction  between  the  zone  and  that  of 
Holaster-planus,  We  hope  to  do  this  with  the  aid  of  a  rope  on  a 
future  occasion.  Meanwhile,  we  must  be  content  to  give  such 
imperfect  evidence  as  is  available.  The  height  of  the  cliff  at 
Newcombe  is  about  125  ft.  If  our  estimate  of  the  upper  two- 
fifths  of  this  section  for  the  Micraster  cor-testudinariufnzon^  be 
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dular  chalk-bands,  so  characteristic  of  this  zone  in  the  South, 
:  here  conspicuously  wanting.  Indeed,  nobody  passing  in  a 
at  would  ever  imagine  that  the  Micraster  cor-testudinarium- 
le  is  here  exposed. 

The  accuracy  of  our  localisation  of  this  zone  was  confirmed 
an  almost  dramatic  manner,  for  within  thirty  seconds  of 
iding  we  found  an  example  of  Micraster,  And  now  came  the 
icial  point  What  was  this  Micraster}  We  rapidly  cleared  an 
ibulacrum  and  a  few  millimetres  of  periplastronal  area,  and 
in  our  minds  were  set  at  rest,  for  it  was  Micraster  prcecursor^ 
the  group-form  found  in  the  Micraster  cor-testudinarium-zone^ 
d  at  no  other  horizon  whatsoever.  We  spent  nearly  two 
urs  collecting  in  this  bay,  but  could  only  find  this  scanty 
t  of  fossils. 

FOSSILS    FROM    THE    ZONE    OP    MICRASTER    COR- 
TESTUDINARIUM     AT    BREIL    HEAD. 


f  group 


I 


Micraster  prcecursor 

Echinocorys  vulgaris 
Holaster  placenta  , 
Infulaster  rostratus 
Cidaris  subvesiadosa  spine 
Bourgueticrinus 
Asteroidea 
Crania  egnabergensis 
Terebratula  semiglobosa  . 
Spondylus  latus 
Inoceramus  aroieri 
Ostrea  vesicularis  . 
Ostrea  hippopodium 
Plicatula  sigillina  . 
Porosphcera  globular  is     . 
Porosphara  pileolils 
Plocoscyphia  convoluta     . 
Ventriculites  cribrosus     . 


form  of  the  M,  cor- 
studinarium-zone 


3 

I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
2 
I 
12 
I 
I 
2 
I 
I 

3 

I 


Our  estimate  of  120  ft.  for  the  thickness  of  the  Micraster 
'-testudifiarium  zone  is  confessedly  speculative.  It  is  greater 
^n  the  113  ft.  recorded  for  the  coast  of  Dorset  and  the  109^  ft, 
'^sured  in  Sussex,  but  that  in  itself  is  no  valid  objection  to 

approximate  correctness.  Unfortunately,  our  inability  to 
^e  the  full  descent  of  the  path  at  Newcombe  robbed  us  of  the 
^ce  of  obtaining  a  junction  between  the  zone  and  that  of 
^^ster-planus.  We  hope  to  do  this  with  the  aid  of  a  rope  on  a 
*^e  occasion.  Meanwhile,  we  must  be  content  to  give  such 
^^rfect  evidence  as  is  available.  The  height  of  the  cliflf  at 
^combe  is  about  125  ft.  If  our  estimate  of  the  upper  two- 
^^  of  this  section  for  the  Micraster  cor-testudinariu7nzont  be 
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correct,  it  gives  us  45  ft.  for  this  bed.  The  distance  from  New- 
combe  to  Cradle  Head  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  it  is 
in  the  bay  between  Breil  Point  and  Cradle  Head  that  the 
approximate  junction  between  the  zones  of  Micraster  car-- 
testudinarium  and  Micraster  cor-anguinum  is  displayed.  Allow- 
ing for  the  dip  of  the  beds,  we  think  that  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  specified  75  ft.  for  the  former  zone  may 
be  here  obtained. 

Whether  Micraster  cor  testudinarium  will  stand  as  the  name- 
fossil  for  this  zone  in  Yorkshire  is  more  than  doubtful.  Save  for 
three  examples  of  the  broad  form,  we  have  as  yet  seen  only 
Micraster  prcecursor  in  the  Yorkshire  collections.  On  the  coast 
even  the  latter  form  is  so  rare  as  to  be  useless  as  a  name-fossil ; 
but  in  inland  sections,  such  as  the  Etton  and  Kirkella  Cuttings, 
it  is  more  abundant,  though  it  apparently  never  reaches  the 
numerical  importance  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  South. 
Further  collecting  in  the  coast  and  inland  sections  just  mentioned 
may  bring  to  light  a  fossil  which  is  at  once  dominant  and 
reliable  as  a  local  equivalent  name-fossil.  We  have  in  this  paper 
adhered  to  the  old  title  for  the  zone,  simply  because  as  yet  we 
know  of  none  better. 

The  discovery  of  Micraster  in  this  bay  was  particularly 
gratifying,  because  it  had  never  been  found  on  the  coast  before. 
One  example  of  Micraster  pn^citrsor  was  found  at  the  eastern 
end  of  this  section,  so  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  zone  extends  to, 
and   even   beyond,    Fall   Hole,   as   shown   in    the    cliff-section 

(PI.  xxxvni). 

Infulaster  rostratus  is  another  notable  accession  to  our  list, 
and  forms,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  new  record  for  this  zone,  both 
in  Yorkshire  and  in  all  other  English  sections.  We  shall  allude 
to  the  zonal  range  of  this  echinid  in  the  Zoological  Summary,  for 
to  us  this  vast  extension  of  vertical  range  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
unexpected. 

We  have  now  established  two  sections  of  the  Micraster 
cor-testudirtarium-zowQ  on  this  coast,  where  none  had  been  known 
before,  and  have  fixed  the  horizon  for  that  part  of  the  Etton  and 
Kirkella  Cuttings,  which  yielded  the  examples  of  Aficraster 
prcecursor  in  the  Mortimer  Museum  and  in  Mr.  Slather's 
collection. 

Dr.  Barrois  (p.  197)  states  that  he  did  not  work  this  portion 
of  the  cliff,  but  he  says  that  "  the  zones  of  Micraster  cor-testu- 
dinarium    and     Micraster    cor-anguinum     have     not     a    great 
development  in  this  region.     They  are  formed  of  a  hard  flinty 
chalk,  and  arc  poor  in  fossils  ;  they  crop  out  near  Breil  Point 
Cradle   Head,  and  Stottle   Bank  Nook,  but  I   was  unable  t' 
examine  them.      Their  thickness  does  not  seem  to  me  to  b 
greater  than  30  metres."     Though  Dr.  Barrois  was  right  in  h 
localisation  of  the  former  zone,  he  had  less  grounds  for  placii 
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the  latter  in  this  area,  for  be  was  not  aware  that  the  Murasier 
cor-anpiifinm-zojae  was  in  the  main  a  flintkss  chalk,  with  flints  in 
its  lower  portion  alone.  Accoidingly,  our  combined  measurement 
for  these  two  zones  exceeds  his  by  over  250  ft. 

That  the  Breil  Head  section  had  not  been  pfevioosly  worked 
is  probable  from  the  remark  of  our  octogenarian  coxswain,  who 
informed  us  that  he  had  never  heard  of  anybody  havii^  been 
landed  there  before.  Mr.  Lamplugh,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
coast  is  unrivalled,  was  also  definite  on  this  point 

Continuing  our  survey  eastwards,  we  note  that  at  Gallows 
Hole,  which  forms  the  western  side  of  Cradle  Head,  the  tabular 
flint-bands  extend  for  threeK|uarters  of  the  way  up  the  difl^  and 
that  the  top  of  the  clifi*  is  cut  in  flintless  chalk.  We  are  now, 
therefore,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  in  the  zone  of  Muraster 
cor-anguinum.  At  Stottle  Bank  Nook  only  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
for  about  20  ft,  is  in  the  flinty  chalk,  and  we  shall  demonstrate 
later  that  the  whole  of  the  cliff  at  this  point  is  in  the  zone  of 
Micros ter  cor-anguinum  (p.  234). 

The  cliff  now  faces  due  east,  and  nearly  half-a-mile  south 
of  Stottle  Bank  Nook  we  reach  the  beautiful  bay  of  Selwicks, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  cartographer  has  turned  into  Silex, 
chiefly  for  the  reason,  apparently,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
bay  exhibits  nothing  but  flintless  chalk. 

Selwicks  Bay. 

This  bay  is  mainly  due  to  the  weakening  of  the  strata  caiued 
by  the  fault,  which  has  already  been  described  by  Mr.  Lamplugh,* 
who  says :  "  Flints  are  seen  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Head, 
just  where  the  cliffs  begin  to  be  so  cave-worn  and  fissured,  in  a 
recess  known  as  High  Stacks.  They  are  here  present  in  the 
scar  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  cliff;  but  the  chalk  has  a  pretty 
constant  rise  northward,  and  they  soon  rise  in  the  cliff  foot,  and 
by  the  time  we  have  gained  the  point  where  the  sea  always 
washes  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  thus  bars  further  advance,  which 
is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  farther  north,  the  chalk  contains 
flints  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  which  is  here  about  90  ft.  in 
height,  excluding  the  drifts.  .  .  .  Upon  examining  the 
south  side  of  this  bay  (Selwicks),  the  cliff  is  again  seen  to  have 
flints  from  top  to  bottom,  occurring  in  irregular  patches,  which 
form  inconstant  layers.  Thence  ihey  may  be  traced  to  the 
centre  of  the  bay,  when  the  beds  become  suddenly  contorted  and 
shattered,  and  dip  down  at  a  constantly  increasing  angle,  until 
they  are  almost  vertical.  Here  all  the  interstices  of  the  shaken 
chadk  are  filled  with  veins  of  calc-spar.  In  the  cliff  the  actual 
fault  is  concealed  by  a  great  mass  of  slipped  drift     ...     On 

•  G.   W.   Lamplugh,   "On   a   Fault  in   the   Chalk  of  Flamborough   Head."  Proc^ 
yctkshirt  Geol.  and  Polytech.  Soc,  vol.  vii,  Part  III.  p.  242.  ibSo. 
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the  beach,  however,  the  actual  line  of  fault  can  be  distinctly 
traced  at  low  water.  On  examining  the  evenly  bedded  chalk  on 
the  north  side  of  the  slip,  the  existence  of  the  fault  is  imme 
diately  proved;  for  there  are  no  flints  whatever  in  the  cliff. 
Neither  do  they  reappear  until  we  reach  the  grand  group  of 
arches  and  passages,  which,  projecting  seaward,  form  the  northern 
side  of  Selwicks,  where  a  few  flints  may  be  seen  in  the  rocky 
pavement,  under  circumstances  resembling  those  under  which 
they  flrst  appear  at  High  Stacks,  viz.,  for  a  short  distance  they 
occur  sparingly,  but  soon  increase  in  abundance  on  the  beach, 
and  again  take  their  place  in  the  cliff  in  force.  Reckoning  from 
the  data  thus  supplied,  I  should  estimate  the  amount  of 
downthrow  to  the  north  at  about  80  ft*  As  seen  on  the  beach 
the  direction  of  the  fault  is  N.E.  and  S.W." 

When  we  were  going  over  the  ground  together,  in  the  autumn 
of  1902,  Mr.  Lamplugh  stated  that  he  was  now  convinced  that  he 
had  over-estimated  the  amount  of  the  downthrow. 

The  masses  of  calcite  in  the  lines  of  crush  are  remarkable 
in  their  magnitude,  and  we  have  measured  one  vein  which  was 
over  3  ft.  thick.  Doubtless,  owing  to  the  fault,  the  chalk  in 
this  bay  is  harder  than  that  at  Breil  Head.  Fossils  are  very 
scarce. 

Dr.  Barrois  states  (p.  197)  that  the  contact  of  the  zones  of 
Micr aster  cnr-anguinum  and  Marsupites  testudinarius  is  visible  in 
Selwicks,  and  he  records  Offaster  corculum  {Cardiasfer piilula]  in 
the  upper  beds  of  flintless  chalk  in  that  bay.  He  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  "  the  white,  soft,  flintless  chalk,  which  appears  at 
Flamborough  Head,  extends  without  a  break  to  Bridlington. 
This  is  the  zone  of  Marsupites ;  it  is  here  displayed  with  the 
same  lithological  character  as  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  with  the 
same  paL-eontological  characters  as  in  the  rest  of  England." 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  Dr.  Barrois  thought  that  the  Micraster 
cor-angiiinum-zor\^  must  necessarily  be  in  flinty  chalk,  as  in  the 
rest  of  England,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  placed  only  the 
flinty  beds  in  this  bay  in  the  zone  in  question.  He  definitely 
states,  moreover,  that  the  flintless  chalk  belongs  to  the  zone  of 
Marsupites  testudinarius,  that  it  extends  as  far  as  Bridlington, 
and  he  quotes  the  existence  of  Cardiaster pillula  in  the  highest 
chalk  of  Selwicks  in  support  of  his  view. 

We  shall  show  that  there  are  three  zones  between  Selwicks 
and  Bridlington — those  of  Micraster  cor-anguinum^  Marsupites 
testudinariuSy  and  Actifwcamax  (/uadra/us ;  that  Cardiaster 
pillula  is  one  of  the  rarest  fossils  on  this  coast,  rigidly  confined 
to  the  zone  of  Actitwcamax  quadratus  at  Sewerby  Cliff;  and 
that  what  Dr,  Barrois  took  to  be  Cardiaster  pillula  were  the 
cross-sections  of  Infulaster  rostratus^  the  commonest  fossil  in  the 
Micraster  err  a nguifium  zor\Q  of  Yorkshire.  We  shall  return  to- 
these  questions  in  greater  detail  when  we  consider  the  threes 
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zones  on  the  south  side  of  Flamborough  Head.      The  fossils 
found  in  Sel?ncks  Bay  are  as  follows : 

Jnfuiasfer  rostratus    .   10  RhynchoncUa  reedensis  2 

£chinocorys  vulgaris  .     5  Crania  egnabergensis  .  i 

Cidaris  sceptrijera     .     4  Ostrea  vesicuiaris       .  i 

Asteroidea         .         .     3  Vincularia  dispariiis  ,  2 

Adinocamax granulatuSy2  PorosphtBta  globularis  5 

Terebratula  semig/obosa,  1  Porosphcera  piUolus  ,  3 

We  shall  give  the  full  fauna  of  this  zone  when  we  deal  with 
the  section  south  of  Flamborough  Head.  Fair  collecting  may 
be  had  at  Common  Hole,  which  can  be  worked  from  the  top  even 
at  high  tide. 

We  now  leave  Selwicks  and  cross  the  Headland  to  High 
Stacks,  at  which  point  there  is  an  easy  path  to  the  shore. 

High  Stacks  to  Beacon  Hill. 

It  will  be  well  at  this  point  to  define  the  actual  limits  of  the 
Micr aster  cor-anguinum-zontj  both  north  and  south  of  the  Head- 
land. .A  reference  to  the  ClifiT-section  (PI.  XXXVHI)  will  show 
that  we  fix  its  base  approximately  at  a  well-marked  line  of  holes, 
which  have  weathered  out  in  the  surface  of  the  cliff.  This  line 
can  be  traced  from  Breil  Point  to  Cradle  Head,  and  sinks  to  the 
shore  near  Stottle  Bank  Nook,  as  indicated  on  PI.  XXIX.  The 
last  line  of  flints  is  seen  at  the  north  side  of  Selwicks  and  at 
Kindle  Scar,  and  this  is  the  same  line  as  that  which  appears  at 
High  Stacks,  the  repetition  of  this  feature  being  due  to  the 
Selwicks'  fault.  We  are  thus  confronted  with  the  remarkable 
fact  that  this  zone  is  based  in  flinty  chalk,  while  the  larger  part  is 
in  chalk  devoid  of  flint — a  condition  without  parallel  in  the  rest 
of  England,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes.  We  trnce  this  zone 
on  the  south  side  of  Flamborough  Head  as  far  as  Beacon  Hill, 
S.W.  of  South  Sea  Landing,  to  a  spot  where  we  see  a  3-ft.  cube 
of  diorite  on  the  white  chalk  scars.     (See  PI  XXXV.) 

As  the  whole  of  the  chalk  on  the  south  side  of  Flamborough 
Head  is  readily  accessible,  we  have  an  opportunity  for  taking 
accurate  measurements.  We  fix  the  top  of  the  Micraster  cor- 
anguinumzor\e  at  the  first  plate  of  Uintacrinus,  and  from  this 
point  to  South  Sea  Landing  we  measure  56  ft.  6  in.  We  found 
that  our  measurements  from  Cliff  End,  Sewerby,  to  South  Sea 
Landing  so  closely  coincided  with  those  published  by  Mr. 
Lamplugh*  that  we  were  content  to  take  his  measurements  for 
the  remainder,  as  we  were  pressed  for  time,  and  considered  that 
we  could  more  profitably  utilise  the  remainder  of  our  brief 
iioliday  in  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  fauna.     Mr.  Lamplugh 

♦  G.  W.  Lamplugh.    Op.  cit.    Appendix  to  Part  I,  pp.  80-84. 
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shows*  that  the  level  of  the  cliffs  alters  but  little  from  South  Sea 
landing  to  High  Stacks,  for  the  reason  that  the  line  of  strike 
very  nearly  coincides  with  the  cliff  line,  so  that  we  get  only 
105  ft.  in  the  two  miles  between  these  two  points.  From  the 
High  Stacks  to  Common  Hole,  on  the  south  side  of  Selwicks,  he 
measured  76  ft.  We  must  probably  add  24  ft.  to  allow  for  the 
height  of  the  cliff  at  Stottle  Bank  Nook,  so  that  the  total 
measurement  for  this  zone  works  out  as  follows  : — 

1;.,.    .  (From  South  Sea  Landing  to   the  diorite    cube 

rh\l  \         ""^c^"  ^«^con  Hill 56.6 

v^naiK.  I  p^^^  j^.gjj  Stacks  to  South  Sea  Landing   .         .  105.0 

Flinty  |  From  Common  Hole  to  Hieh  Stacks   .        .        ,  76.0 

Chalk.  )  Remainder  of  Cliff  at  Stottie  Bank  Nook    .        .  24.0 

Total  thickness  of  the  MicrasUr  cor-anguinum-zonc      =     261,6 

Dr.  Barrois  (p.  197)  gives  a  list  of  fossils  collected  be- 
between  High  Stacks  and  South  Sea  Landing,  and  among 
them  we  note  BeUmnitella  merceyi  (=  Aciinocamax  granulahis\ 
Inoceramus  lingua,  Afarsupites  ornaiuSy  and  Offaster  corculum 
(=  Cardiaster  pii/ula).  We  have  already  shown  that  he  re- 
gards the  whole  of  the  flintless  chalk  as  belonging  to  the  zone 
of  Marsupites  iestudinartuSj  and  it  follows  that  this  particular 
section  is  naturally  referred  to  the  same  horizon.  It  is  probable 
that  the  presence  in  quantity  of  Actinocamax  granulattds,  a  very 
rare  fossil  in  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor  anguinum,  and  a 
characteristic  one  in  the  Marsupites-h:ind  of  Margate  and 
Brighton,  misled  him.  We  have  indicated  on  p.  216  that  Dr. 
Barrois  mistook  Infulaster  rostratus  for  Cardiaster  pi  Hula.  If 
the  fracture  takes  place  at  right  angles  to  the  greatest  diameter  of 
the  test,  the  section  shown  is  circular,  and  resembles  that  of 
Cardiaster  pillula  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  ornamentation  should  at 
once  negative  the  determination  of  the  latter  urchin.  This  mis- 
take explains  his  reference  in  the  list  to  Cardiaster  pillula.  We 
confess  that  we  can  give  no  explanation  for  the  presence  of 
Afarsupites  tesfudinarius  or  Inoceramus  lifigua,  save  that  they 
may  possibly  have  been  found  on  blocks  which  had  been  carried 
by  the  sea  from  Dane's  Dike.  Our  own  extended  collecting  has 
never  revealed  the  former,  save  in  its  own  limited  band  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Marsupites  zox\q,,  250  ft.  higher  in  the  chalk 
than  the  level  of  the  flintless  beds  at  High  Stacks;  and  the  latter 
we  have  not  recorded  lower  than  the  middle  of  the  Marsupites- 
band.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  mistake  has  been  made,  in  the 
case  of  I?ifulaster  rostratus  and  Actinocamax  granulatus,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  unfortunate,  in  that  it  has  vitiated  the  whole  of  his 
conclusions  as  to  the  age  of  the  chalk  from  Selwicks  to 
Bridlington. 

The  chalk  is  still  very  hard,  though  notably  less  so  than 

•  op.  cit.y  p.  69. 
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on  the  north  side  of  Flamborough  Head,  and  fiot  a  particle  of 
flint  is  to  be  seen.  There  are  many  marl-bands,  however,  and 
all  the  partings  along  the  bedding-planes  are  marked  by  fine 
suture-like  junctions  in  which  a  thin  layer  of  iron -stained  marl 
can  generally  be  detected.  Marcasite  crystals  and  nodules  are 
common,  and  its  presence  in  these  higher  zones  of  the  White 
Chalk  is  quite  new  to  our  experience. 


Zone  of  Micraster  cor-anguinum. 
(Local  equivalent — Zone  of  Infulaster  rostratus.) 

Considering  the  comparative  rarity  of  fossils,  and  their  poor 
state  of  preservation,  our  lists  for  this  zone  are  fairly  large.  It 
will  at  once  be  noticed  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  make  a 
new  departure  in  the  case  of  the  name-fossil  for  this  zone  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  reason  for  such  a  course  must  be  given  fully^ 
for  we  are  well  aware  that  it  is  in  the  last  degree  inadvisable  to 
found  a  new  zonal  name  without  very  cogent  reasons.  It  will  be 
seen  that  we  have  retained  the  usual  zonal  title,  and  this  course 
has  been  adopted  because  we  recognise  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  nomenclature  of  the  zones  in  the  Yorkshire  area  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  in  the  south  of  England.  At  the  same  time  we  feel 
that  local  conditions,  especially  when  they  are  as  paramount  as  in 
the  present  instance,  must  have  their  due  value.  Micraster  cor- 
anguinum  is  one  of  the  rarest  urchins  on  this  coast,  for  we  have 
found  but  three  fragments  of  it,  and  two  more  examples  were 
yielded  by  the  pits  ;  whereas  Infulaster  rostratus  is  found  in 
boundless  profusion  throughout  the  zone,  and  we  have  also 
recorded  it  in  pits  in  the  flinty  chalk  of  the  base  of  the  zone. 
The  latter  is  essentially  the  dominant  fossil  of  this  zone  in 
Yorkshire,  and  to  ignore  its  incomparable  zonal  value  would 
be  to  shut  our  eyes  to  overwhelming  evidence.  We  have  already 
submitted  our  views  as  to  the  name-fossil  of  this  zone  in 
Yorkshire  to  Mr.  I^mplugh,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  such  a 
course  has  his  unqualified  approval.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for 
a  departure  from  the  ordinary  routine  forced  itself  upon  him 
in  1898,  when  he  read  a  paper,  entitled  "Some Open  Questions  in 
Yorkshire  Geology,"  before  the  Hull  Geological  Society.  His 
views  will  be  found  on  p.  10  of  this  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
communication. 

We  again  desire  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  we  employ  this 
new  zonal  title  in  its  legitimate  local  sense,  and  for  local  use 
only. 

The  list  of  fossils  from  this  zone  is  here  appended,  and  we 
mark  the  frequency  or  infrequency  of  their  occurrence  by  the 
usual  symbols,  and,  when  the  fossils  are  rare,  by  indicating 
the  actual  number  found. 
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FOSSILS    FROM    ZONE    OP    MICRASTBR    COR-ANGUINUM. 


Mi:raster       coranguinum 
fragments 
Echinocorys  vulgaris, 
Infulaster  rostratus  . 
Cardiaster  ananchytis 
Cidaris  sceptrifera     . 
Cidaris  sutrcesiculosa 
Cidaris  davigera 
Cypkosoma  corollarc . 
Bourgiieticrinus 
Asteroidea 
Kingena  lima   . 
Tercbratula  semiglobosa 
Terebratula  carma    . 
Terebraiulina  striata 
Rhynchonella  reedensis 
Crania  egnabergensis 
Ostrea  vesicularis 
Ostrea  wegmannia9ta 
Plicatula  sigillina     . 
Inoceramus  cuvieri    . 
Pecten  cretosus . 
Spotidylus  latus 
Lima  sp.  (cast) 
Actinocamax  granulatus 
Aciinocamax  verus    . 
A  m  monites     ( kptophyllus 

group) . 
Ammonites  sp.  . 
Paras  mi iia  centralis  . 


Parasmilia  granulata  .     i 

3  Axogaster  cretacea    .  .     i 
RC.  Scalpelium  maximum  2 

c.  Balanid    .        .        .  .     i 

I  Bryozoa  .         .         .  .10 

RC.  Spinopora  dixoni      .  .     i 

8  Serpula  planus         .  .     2 

I  Serpula  sp,        .         .  .5 

1  Serpula  turbinella     .  .12 
RC.  Serpula  granulata    .  .     2 

c.  Serpula  ampullacea  .  .     i 

4  Oxyrhina  viantelli    .  .     i 
RC.  Ventriculites  radiatus  .    c. 

3  Ventriculites  cribrosus  .  rr. 

10         Ventriatlites  decurrens  .    R. 

6  Plocoscyphia  convoluta  .    c. 

6  Coscinopora      infundibuli- 

RR.  formis  ....  RR. 

2  Gucttardia  stellata    .  .  RC. 
1 2  Leptophragma  murchisoni . 

c.  Porosphccra  globularis  .    c. 

3  Porosplucra  globularis 
2  nuciformis     . 
2  Porosphccra  piUolus  . 

RC  Porosphccra   pilcolus 
6  patelli/ormis. 

Porosphicra    pilcolus 

I              ar recta,         .         .  .1 

I  Lituola  nautiloidca   .  .      i 
28 


var. 


var. 


var. 


We  are  now  nearing  the  area  of  the  Flamborough  Head 
sponges,  for  we  find  them  sporadically  throughout  the  zone. 
These  so-called  silicified  sponges  are,  however,  in  a  marked 
minority. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  xccord  Actinocamax  granulatus 
^i  Selwicks.  Two  examples  were  found  in  the  base  of  the  flint- 
less  chalk,  and  the  species  continues  in  unbroken  continuity 
throughout  the  zone.  These  belemnites  are  very  difficult  to 
remove  from  the  chalk  of  this  zone,  as  the  matrix  is  so  hard  and 
adherent. 

Echinocorys  is  not  uncommon,  but  we  did  not  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a  single  uncrushed  example.  We  are  quite  unable  to  say 
what  the  characteristic  shape-variation  of  this  zone  may  be  in 
Yorkshire,  and  we  thereby  lose  one  of  our  best  guides  to  horizon. 

Infulaster  rostratus  is  found  so  abundantly  that  anyone  could 
readily   collect  several  hundred  examples.      We  brought  away 
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60  examples  for  examination,  but  well-preserved  tests  are  rare. 
We  counted  no  less  than  nine  specimens  on  a  block  of  chalk  two 
feet  square. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  we  have  to  depend  entirely  on 
weathering  for  displaying  a  fossil,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  anything 
in  a  satisfactory  state  of  preservation,  for  brachiopods,  lamelli- 
branchs,  corals,  and  even  Porosphara^  are  so  permeated  with 
iron-oxide  as  to  be  rendered  almost  useless  for  purposes  of 
study. 

I. — From  Beacon  Hill  to  One-Sixth  of  a  Mile  East  of 
Dike's  End. 

II. — From  One-Sixth  of  a  Mile  East  of  Dike's  End  to 
635  Ft.  West  of  the  Footpath  on  the  Western 
Side  of  Dike's  End,  Corresponding  with  the 
Position  of  the  Four  Seaweed-Covered  Blocks  on 
THE  Shore. 

We  have  already  mentioned  (p.  217)  that  the  big  3-ft.  cube  of 
diorite  under  Beacon  Hill  roughly  marks  the  spot  where  the 
MicrasUr  cor-an^uinumzoxi^  and  the  Uinfacn'/ius-hand  have 
their  junction.  This  erratic  has  been  here  for  years,  and  is  a 
notable  object  on  the  white  scars,  for  it  can  be  readily  seen  from 
the  cliff-top  opposite  Sewerby  House,  i^  miles  to  the  westward. 
It  is  the  only  large  erratic  on  the  white  scars  between  Dike's  End 
and  South  Sea  Landing,  and  it  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken.  Its 
position  is  marked  on  PI.  XXXV. 

Under  Beacon  Hill  the  bedding  is  nearly  horizontal,  so  that 
Uintacrinus  can  be  found  occasionally  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  for 
about  100  yards  east  of  the  cube  of  diorite.  An  additional 
guide  will  be  found  in  the  existence  of  two  thick  marl-bands, 
2  ft.  6  in.  apart,  which  are  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cliff 
behind  the  erratic.  Seven  feet  below  the  lower  marl-seam  the 
first  scattered  band  of  Uintacrinus  occurs.  We  trace  this  fossil 
westward  up  to  a  point  one-sixth  of  a  mile  east  of  Dike's  End.  The 
exact  bluff  where  the  last  Uintacrinus  plate  and  the  first  scute  of 
Marsupiies  were  found  is  indicated  on  PL  XXXV,  and  corresponds 
with  the  second  letter  r  in  **  ordinary  "  on  the  6-in.  Ordnance 
Map,  Sheet  128,  date  1854.  In  this  bluff  is  a  marl-band  on  the 
eye-line,  and  the  highest  Uintacrinus  plate  was  found  4  ft.  3  in. 
below  it,  and  the  lowest  Marsupites  plate  2  ft.  above  it.  We 
adopt  this  marl-band  at  the  approximate  junction  of  the 
UintacrinuS'h2ind  and  the  Afarsupites-hand. 

The  little  bluff  where  the  junction  of  the  two  members  of  the 
Afarsupiteszone  takes  place  forms  the  eastern  horn  of  a  shallow 
bay,  the  western  limit  of  which  is  seen  on  PL  XXXVI,  at  a  spot 
where  four  )arge  seaweed-covered  blocks  lie  on  the  shore  in  the 
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correct,  it  gives  us  45  ft.  for  this  bed.  The  distance  from  New- 
combe  to  Cradle  Head  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  it  is 
in  the  bay  between  Breil  Point  and  Cradle  Head  that  the 
approximate  junction  between  the  zones  of  Micraster  cor- 
testudinarium  and  Micraster  cor-anguinum  is  displayed.  Allow- 
ing for  the  dip  of  the  beds,  we  think  that  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  specified  75  ft.  for  the  former  zone  may 
be  here  obtained. 

Whether  Micraster  cor  testudinarium  will  stand  as  the  name- 
fossil  for  this  zone  in  Yorkshire  is  more  than  doubtful.  Save  for 
three  examples  of  the  broad  form,  we  have  as  yet  seen  only 
Micraster  precursor  in  the  Yorkshire  collections.  On  the  coast 
even  the  latter  form  is  so  rare  as  to  be  useless  as  a  name-fossil ; 
but  in  inland  sections,  such  as  the  Etton  and  Kirkella  Cuttings, 
it  is  more  abundant,  though  it  apparently  never  reaches  the 
numerical  importance  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  South. 
Further  collecting  in  the  coast  and  inland  sections  just  mentioned 
may  bring  to  light  a  fossil  which  is  at  once  dominant  and 
reliable  as  a  local  equivalent  name-fossil.  We  have  in  this  paper 
adhered  to  the  old  title  for  the  zone,  simply  because  as  yet  we 
know  of  none  better. 

The  discovery  of  Micraster  in  this  bay  was  particularly 
gratifying,  because  it  had  never  been  found  on  the  coast  before. 
One  example  of  Micraster  prceciirsor  was  found  at  the  eastern 
end  of  this  section,  so  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  zone  extends  to, 
and   even   beyond.    Fall   Hole,   as   shown   in    the    cliff-section 

(PI.  xxxvni). 

Infulaster  rosiratus  is  another  notable  accession  to  our  list, 
and  forms,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  new  record  for  this  zone,  both 
in  Yorkshire  and  in  all  other  English  sections.  We  shall  allude 
to  the  zonal  range  of  this  echinid  in  the  Zoological  Summary,  for 
to  us  this  vast  extension  of  vertical  range  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
unexpected. 

We  have  now  established  two  sections  of  the  Micraster 
cor-testudinariuni-zovi^  on  this  coast,  where  none  had  been  known 
before,  and  have  fixed  the  horizon  for  that  part  of  the  Etton  and 
Kirkella  Cuttings,  which  yielded  the  examples  of  Micraster 
prcEcursor  in  the  Mortimer  Museum  and  in  Mr.  Stather^s 
collection. 

Dr.  Barrois  (p.  197)  states  that  he  did  not  work  this  portion 
of  the  cliff,  but  he  says  that  "  the  zones  of  Micraster  cor-testu- 
dinarium  and  Micraster  cor-anguinum  have  not  a  great 
development  in  this  region.  They  are  formed  of  a  hard  flinty 
chalk,  and  are  poor  in  fossils  ;  they  crop  out  near  Breil  Point, 
Cradle  Head,  and  Stottle  Bank  Nook,  but  I  was  unable  to 
examine  them.  Their  thickness  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
greater  than  30  metres."  Though  Dr.  Barrois  was  right  in  his 
localisation  of  the  former  zone,  he  had  less  grounds  for  placing 
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the  latter  in  this  area,  for  he  was  not  aware  that  the  Micraster 
cor-anpiinum-tOTit  was  in  the  main  a  flintless  chalk,  with  flints  in 
its  lower  portion  alone.  Accordingly,  our  combined  measurement 
for  these  two  zones  exceeds  his  by  over  250  ft. 

That  the  Breil  Head  section  had  not  been  previously  worked 
is  probable  from  the  remark  of  our  octogenarian  coxswain,  who 
informed  us  that  he  had  never  heard  of  anybody  having  been 
landed  there  before.  Mr.  Lamplugh,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
coast  is  unrivalled,  was  also  definite  on  this  point 

Continuing  our  survey  eastwards,  we  note  that  at  Gallows 
Hole,  which  forms  the  western  side  of  Cradle  Head,  the  tabular 
flint-bands  extend  for  three-quarters  of  the  way  up  the  cliff,  and 
that  the  top  of  the  cliff  is  cut  in  flintless  chalk.  We  are  now, 
therefore,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  in  the  zone  of  Micraster 
coranguinum.  At  Stottle  Bank  Nook  only  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
for  about  20  ft.,  is  in  the  flinty  chalk,  and  we  shall  demonstrate 
later  that  the  whole  of  the  cliff  at  this  point  is  in  the  zone  of 
Micraster  cor-anguinum  (p.  234). 

The  cliff  now  faces  due  east,  and  nearly  half-a-mile  south 
of  Stottle  Bank  Nook  we  reach  the  beautiful  bay  of  Selwicks, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  cartographer  has  turned  into  Silex, 
chiefly  for  the  reason,  apparently,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
bay  exhibits  nothing  but  flintless  chalk. 


Selwicks  Bay. 

This  bay  is  mainly  due  to  the  weakening  of  the  strata  caiired 
by  the  fault,  which  has  already  been  described  by  Mr.  I^mpIugh,* 
who  says :  "  Flints  are  seen  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Head, 
just  where  the  cliffs  begin  to  be  so  cave-worn  and  fissured,  in  a 
recess  known  as  High  Stacks.  They  are  here  present  in  the 
scar  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  cliff;  but  the  chalk  has  a  pretty 
constant  rise  northward,  and  they  soon  rise  in  the  cliff  foot,  and 
by  the  time  we  have  gained  the  point  where  the  sea  always 
washes  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  thus  bars  further  advance,  which 
is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  farther  north,  the  chalk  contains 
flints  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  which  is  here  about  90  ft.  in 
height,  excluding  the  drifts.  .  .  .  Upon  examining  the 
south  side  of  this  bay  (Selwicks),  the  cliff  is  again  seen  to  have 
flints  from  top  to  bottom,  occurring  in  irregular  patches,  which 
form  inconstant  layers.  Thence  they  may  be  traced  to  the 
centre  of  the  bay,  when  the  beds  become  suddenly  contorted  and 
shattered,  and  dip  down  at  a  constantly  increasing  angle,  until 
they  are  almost  vertical.  Here  all  the  interstices  of  the  shaken 
chalk  are  filled  with  veins  of  calc-spar.  In  the  cliff  the  actual 
fault  is  concealed  by  a  great  mass  of  slipped  drift.     ...     On 

•  G.   W.   Lamplugh,   "On   a   Fault  In   the  Chalk  of  Flamborough   Head,"  Proc^ 
Ycrkshire  Geol.  and  Polytech.  Soc,  vol.  vii,  Part  III.  p.  242,  1880. 
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shape  of  an  irregular  parallelogram,  the  wide  side  of  which  faces 
Flamborough  Head.  Three  of  the  blocks  are  of  calcrete*,  and 
one  of  diorite,  and  their  position  is  indicated  on  PL  XXXVI.  A 
few  yards  to  the  westward  of  these  four  blocks  is  a  3-in.  marl- 
band,  which  falls  to  the  shore  at  this  point,  and  the  position 
of  which  is  indicated  on  the  same  key -plate.  We  collect 
Marsupites  plates  to  a  level  1 5  ft.  6  in.  below  this  marl  band,  the 
plates  becoming  notably  rarer  in  the  last  twenty  feet,  although 
the  best  and  more  complete  tests  were  found  just  below  the  latter 
level. 

The  measurements  of  the  MarsupiteszonQ  work  out  as 
follows : — 

From  the  highest  Marsupites  plate,  15  ft.  6  in.  below  the        ft.   in. 
3-in.  marl-band  near  the  four  seaweed-covered  blocks, 
to  the  end  of  the  compact  chalk  on  the  west  side  of 

Dike's  End 42     6 

Contorted  chalk  on  the  west  side  of  Dike's  End  to  the 

compact  chalk 23     o 

From  the  east  side  of  Dike's  End  to  the  lowest  Marsufites 
plate  in  the  bluff  one-sixtli  of  a  mile  east  of  Dike's 

fend 56     I 

From  the  lowest  Uintacrinus  plate,  7  ft.  below  the  lower  of 
the  two  marl-bands,  2  ft.  6  in.  apart  (by  the  dioriie 
cube)  to  the  highest  Uintacrinus  plate  in  the  bluff 
one-sixth  of  a  mile  east  of  Dike's  End         .        .        .        87     5 

20S    o 
Therefore,  A/tfrj«/;//x-band  »         120  ft.  7  in. 

Utntacrinus-hxiiTiA        •■  87  ft.  5  in. 

Total  thickness  of  Marsupites  zone        •■  208  ft. 

This  zone  extends  for  a  distance  of  one  mile  along  the  coast, 
being  equally  divided  into  Afarsupites-hdiVid  and  Uintacrinus- 
band ;  but  as  the  former  sub-zone  is  situated  in  rapidly  rising 
beds,  and  the  pare  of  it  east  of  Dike's  End  is  very  poorly 
exposed,  this  division  of  the  zone  does  not  afford  good  scope 
for  collecting.  Much  of  the  cliff  is  obscured  by  rainwash  from 
the  overlying  drifts,  and  that  portion  east  of  Dike's  End  is 
largely  hidden  by  grass  and  earth.  Alluding  to  the  latter  section 
Mr.  Lamplughf  mentions  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Slather  found  a  single 
example  of  Marsupites  on  the  east  side  of  the  ravine.  Our  own 
collecting  demonstrated  that  scutes  of  this  crinoid  were  fairly 
common  in  this  situation,  and  we  found  an  almost  complete 
test  not  far  from  the  junction  with  the  Uintacrinus-hdind, 

The  nature  of  this  chalk  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
allotted  to  the  Micrasier  cor-anguinum-'ioxi^^  being  softer  and 
having  more  numerous  marl-bands.  Like  the  latter  zone  it  is 
an  entirely  flintless  chalk.  The  interstratification  is  very 
irregular,  thick  blocky  bands  and  thin  platy  layers  following  each 
other  without  any  definite  order.  Marcasite  crystals  are  present, 
•but  are  less  common  than  in  the  zone  below. 

•  G.  W.  Lamplugh,  Gsol.  Mag.,  Dec.  IV,  vol.  ix,  p.  575.  t  Op.  cU„  p.  69. 
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FOSSILS    PROM    MARSUPITES.ZONE    iccmtimmed). 


MarsupiteS'hdxA, 

Crania  egnabergensis 
Rhynchonella  reedensis  . 
Terebratulina  striata 
Kingena  lima 
Terebratula  semiglobosa, 
Actinocamax  granuiatus 
Actinocaviax  verus 
Ostrea  vesicularis 
Oslrea  wegmanniana 
Spondylus  latus     , 
Inoceramus  cuvieri 
Inoceramus  lingua 
Plicatula  sigillina 
Notidanus  microdon 
Serpula  granulata 
Ventriadites  radtatus     . 
Ventriculites  cribrosus    . 
Ventriculites  Jiexuosus    . 
Plocoscyphia  convoluta    . 
Coscinopora    infundibul- 

formis 
Guettardia  stellata 
Leptophragma  murchisoni, 
Heterostinia  obliqua 
Siphonia  kOnigi     . 
Porosphara  globularis    . 
Porosphcera     globularis 

var.  nuciformis 
Porosphara  pileolus 


I 
R.C. 

2 

4 
I 

R.C. 

I 
R.C. 

R.a 
3 

R.C. 

3 

5 

I 

I 

c. 

R.C. 

R. 

C. 

R.C. 
R.R. 
R.R. 
R.C. 
R.R. 
C. 

3 
8 


UintacrinuS'hdJidi. 

Crania  egnabergensis     . 
Rhychonella  reedensis     . 
Terebratulina  striata     . 
Kingena  lima 
Thecidea        .    '     . 
Actinocamax  granuiatus 
Actinocamax  verus 
Ostrea  vesicularis 
Ostrea  wegmanniana 
Spondylus  latus 
Spondylus  dutempleanus 
Lima  hoperi , 
Inoceramus  cuvieri 
Plicatula  sigillina 
Lamna  appendiculata 
Serpula  ilium 
Serpida  Jiuctuata  . 
Serpula  granulata 
Parasmilia  centralis 
Paras  milia  fittoni . 
Parasmilia  cylindrica     . 
Ventriculites  radiaius     . 
Ventriculites  cribosus 
Plocoscyphia  convoluta    . 
Coscinopora  infundibuU- 

fonnis 
Guettardia  stellata 
Heterostinia  obliqua 
Porosphicra  globularis    . 
Porosphcera      globularis 

var.  nuciformis  . 
Porosphara  pileolus 
Porosphara  pileolus  var. 

patelliformis 


I 

R.C. 
4 

2 

I 
R.C. 

I 

R.C. 
R. 

I 

I 

I 
R.C. 

5 


c. 

R.C. 
C. 

R.C. 
R. 

R.C. 
C. 

4 

2 

10 


The  calcite  sponges  of  Flamborough  Head  are  intentionally 
omitted  from  the  list  as  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  o- 
our  knowledge  to  make  such  a  record  sufficiently  exact  to  be  o- 
any  zonal  value. 
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From  the  Four  Seaweed-Covered  Blocks  on  the  Shore, 
635  Ft.  West  of  the  Path  at  Dike's  End,  Pl.  XXXVI, 
TO  Cliff  End,  Sewerby. 

There  is  a  mile  of  this,  the  Aciinocamax  quadra tus-zonQ,  the 
richest  and  most  easily  worked  chalk  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  the 
bed  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  famous  for  its  sponges, 
and  deserves  to  be  still  more  famous  for  the  rest  of  its  supremely 
interesting  fauna. 

The  chalk  is  hard,  white,  and  splintery,  with  many  marl-part- 
ings and  crystals  and  nodules  of  marcasite.  The  smaller 
bedding-planes  are  marked  by  the  curious  suture-partings  of 
iron-stained  marl,  common  to  all  the  beds  in  this  area.  The 
amount  of  marl  here  reaches  its  maximum,  both  in  the  finer 
bedding-planes  and  as  marl-bands.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  quantity  of  marl  steadily  increases  as  we  ascend  the  zones, 
just  as  the  hardness  of  the  rock  decreases. 

The  Aciinocamax  quadratus-zone  is  proverbially  variable  in 
the  abundance  of  its  fossils,  being  at  its  best  splendidly  rich,  and 
at  its  worst  the  epitome  of  barrenness.  Even  at  its  richest  this 
zone  in  Yorkshire  affords  but  indifferent  collecting,  and  the 
barren  acres  are  so  completely  worthy  of  the  name  that  at  times 
it  is  quite  a  relief  to  find  even  PorospJuzra  to  relieve  the  dead 
monotony.  Still,  by  persistent  search  a  perfectly  satisfying  fauna 
can  be  obtained,  though  it  is  in  many  respects  an  unusual  one, 
and  as  far  as  we  know,  peculiar  in  England  to  the  Yorkshire  area. 

The  measurements  are  taken  from  the  highest  Marstipitcs 
plate,  15  ft.  6  in.,  below  the  3-inch  marl-band,  near  the  four 
seaweed-covered  blocks  on  the  shore,  to  the  end  of  the  chalk 
at  Cliff  End,  Sewerby.  The  total  thickness  of  the  Aciinocamax 
quadraitiszone  as  exposed  on  this  coast  is  1 7 7  ft. 


Zone  of  Actinocamax  quadratus. 

(Local  equivalent — Zone  of  Inoceramus  lingua) 

Yet  again  have  we  tentatively  to  suggest  a  local  equivalent, 
instead  of  the  customary  general  title  for  this  zone.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  do  otherwise,  however  loyal  we  may  be  to 
old  names,  for  the  simple  and  sufficient  reason  that  Aciinocamax 
quadraius  has  yet  to  be  found  in  this  area  in  Yorkshire.  As  we 
shall  shew,  when  dealing  separately  with  the  belemnites,  none  of 
the  local  collections  contain  a  single  example  of  the  true 
Actinocamax  quadraius.  We  have  177  ft.  of  this  zone  exposed 
on  the  coast,  and  the  inland  pits  give  us  probably  another  150  ft., 
but  we  get  nothing  which  cannot  be  called  merely  a  high 
development  of  Aciinocamax  granulaius, 
Proc.  Gbol.  Assoc,  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  4, 1904.]  17 
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Again,  we  should  naturally  fall  back  on  Cardiasier  pillula  as 
an  alternative  name-fossil,  but  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  this  is  one  of  the  rarest  fossils  in  the  zone.  Indeed,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Stather,  whose  patient  work  on  this  coast  merits  all  praise,  has 
never  found  it  in  the  Sewerby  Cliffs,  and  we  only  collected  six 
examples  on  the  coast  and  seven  in  pits. 

As  an  instance  of  care  and  exactitude  in  collecting,  Mr. 
Stather's  methods  are  worthy  of  comment,  for  they  afford  an 
example  for  other  workers  in  difficult  and  unknown  areas.  Mr. 
Stather  numbered  all  the  beds  in  Mr.  Lamplugh's  Appendix 
(op,  cit.  Part  I),  and  has  localised  each  fossil  by  a  reference  to  the 
actual  band  in  which  it  occurred.  Though  he,  in  common  with 
other  local  collectors,  was  unable  to  define  the  zones,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Marsupites-h^sidi^  the  occurrence  of  each  fossil  is 
preserved  in  such  a  precise  manner  that  the  evidence  is  capable 
of  being  used  with  absolute  certainty. 

Of  the  other  common  irregular  echinids  Echinocorys  vuigaris^ 
is  too  consistently  crushed  to  allow  one  to  rely  on  it  for  zonal 
shape-variations ;  and  Cardiaster  ananchytis,  though  found  in 
abundance,  is  not  characteristic  of  the  quadratus-^^^V.  in  the 
South  of  England,  but  rather  of  that  of  Belemmtella  mucronata. 
Hamites  and  Scaphites  binodosus^  though  perfectly  distinctive  of 
this  horizon  in  Yorkshire.,  are  too  restricted  in  their  levels,  and 
too  rare,  to  be  of  any  service.  They  occur  in  bands,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  Scaphites^  then  only  above  the  150  ft. 
level. 

Sponges,  which  are  so  abundant  and  so  characteristic,  are 
not  readily  available  for  this  purpose,  in  that  so  large  a  number 
of  them  are  still  unnamed,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  vertical 
range  of  some  of  the  species  is  still  so  imperfect. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  fall  back  on  Inoceramus  lingua  as  the 
most  likely  organism  for  a  local  name-fossil.  It  is  very  rare 
below  the  base  of  the  zone,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that 
we  record  three  examples  only,  and  these  from  the  top  of  the 
Afarsupifes-b2Lnd.  We  have  found  it  abundantly  m  the  Sewerby 
Cliffs,  and  it  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  quarries  which 
occupy  a  higher  horizon  than  the  coast-section.  Therefore, 
until  we  discover  a  better  local  name-fossil,  we  propose  to  adhere 
to  Inoceramus  lingua  for  this  purpose.  It  has  one  other  advan- 
tage, in  that  it  is  so  essentially  local  that  it  is  found  nowhere  else 
in  England  ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  common  at  the  same  horizon 
in  North  Germany  renders  it  additionally  acceptable  for  the 
position  of  index-fossil. 

We  shall  deal  at  length  with  the  fauna  of  this  zone  in 
the  Zoological  Summary  (p.  259),  and  we  now  append  the  list 
of  fossils,  together  with  an  indication  of  their  frequency  of 
occurrence. 
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Fossils  from  the  zone  or  Actinocamax  quadratus. 


only) 


CiaHkskr  atuuicfyiis 
Mmomys  vu^aris 
bfidaskr  rasiratus 
Jfiwftr  (Bessingby 
Giariskmido. 
Gkris  Sitpirifera 
dims  suivesiaUasa 
Cjfksama  coroUare 
tmgneiicrinms 
ktaMeA 

K^ndttnulla  reedensis 
ihfndioneiia  Hmdaia 
TMnUula  setnigMosa 
Tmiratuii'fta  striata 
B^M  iima    . 
Cmw  fgnabtrgtnsis 
hmamus  lingua 
htaramus   of.   undulatus 

(HflDt) 

hktrtmius  cmieri    . 

tmarQnms  sp. . 

Ottrta  vesicuiaris 

ft^  wegnianniana 

Ktaiula  sigiiiina     . 

^SHiy/us  latus 

SfOKiy/us  dutempUanus    . 

limhoperi 

^MM  granosa  ? 

^f^cretosus  , 


l^osisauroid  vertebrae 
^<*(«a  apptndiculata 


6  Aetinocamax  granuiatus  .  RC. 

c.  Aetinocamax  verus    .  .     4 

RC.  Ammonites  .2 

8  Nautilus ....     2 

R.  Scaphites  binodosus   .  .rr. 

c.  Scaphites  inflatus  .    r. 

5  Scaphites  sp.  .  .  .  r. 
2  Hamites  .                  .  .    r. 

4  Aptychus  (Bessingby)  .  i 
12  Calosmilia  laxa  .  2 
c.  Axogaster  cretacea  .  3 
c.  Pleurotomaria  .  .1 

I  Scalpellum  maximum  .     i 

6  Serpula  turbinella    .  .     2 

5  Serpula  ampuiiacea  .  i 
8  Ctistellaria  rotulata .  .     i 

6  Frondiculatia  .  .  .1 
c.  Ventriculites  radiatus  .    c. 

Ventriculites  cribrosus  .  rc. 

1  Ventriculites  impressus  .  r. 
c.  Ventriculites     infundibuli- 

2  farmis  .  .  .  .  c. 
c.  Ventriculites flexuosus  .  r. 
c.  Placoscyphia  convoluta  .  c. 
c.  Porochonia  simplex  .  .  rc. 

2  Coscinopora      infundibuU- 

I            formis  .         .         .  .  rc. 

I  Guettardia  stellata    .  .  rc. 

1  Leptophragma  murchisoni ,  r. 
5  Cceloptychium  agaricoides  .  r. 
5  Heterostinia  obliqua  .  .  rc. 

2  Siphonia  konigi  ,  rc. 
I  Cliona  cretacea,         .  .    c. 


The  Calcite  sponges  are  intentionally  omitted  from  this  list, 
Iwtintbe  Zoological  Summary  (p.  263)  will  be  found  all  those 
Portioned  by  Dr.  Hinde  in  the  British   Museum  Catalogue, 


Lithological  Summary. 

^e  have  met  with  rock  as  hard  as  the  Yorkshire  Chalk  on 
^  coaste  of  Dorset  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  that  has  been  in 
^"Wical  chalk.  Never  in  our  experience  have  we  seen  so  much 
°^1  in  the  White  Chalk,  in  the  shape  both  of  marl-bands,  and 
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in  fine  suture-like  partings  parallel  with  the  bedding-planes.  We 
have  submitted  rock  showing  these  suture-partings  to  Dr.  Fletti 
Dr.  Kitchin,  and  Mr.  Howe.  The  structure  somewhat  suggests 
cone-in-cpne.  Microscopic  sections  show  nothing  which  throws 
any  light  on  the  condition.  Mr.  Howe  suggests  that  the  suture- 
partings  may  be  due  to  differential  movements  occurring  in  the 
mass,  especially  so  far  as  the  simpler  sutures  are  concerned. 
When  the  contact  surfaces  have  separated  and  have  weathered 
out  the  appearance  of  a  honeycomb  structure  is  exhibited.  Mr. 
Howe  does  not  think  that  this  formation  is  incompatible  with  the 
same  idea,  though  it  perhaps  suggests  a  structure  due  to  shrink- 
age, that  is,  a  sort  of  rough  structure  quite  comparable  with 
cone-in-cone.  These  suture-partings  are  found  in  every  zone  on 
this  coast  PI.  XXXVH  shows  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
this  suture-parting  in  the  graa'/is-chsilk  of  Thomwick.  It  ii 
much  more  developed  in  the  higher  zones. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  beds  get  less  hard  as  we 
ascend  the  zones,  the  progressive  decrease  of  hardness  being 
temporarily  arrested  by  the  action  of  the  fault  in  Selwick's  Bay. 
The  marl,  on  the  contrary,  increases  in  amount  as  we  ascend 
the  zones. 

Roughly  speaking,  Flamborough  Head  divides  the  flinty 
chalk  on  the  north  from  the  flintless  chalk  on  the  south.  The 
junction  of  the  flinty  and  flintless  chalk  is  indicated  approximately 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Stottle  Bank  Nook  through  pits  lo,  9,  8, 
7,  6,  then  passing  between  Buckton  Hall  and  pits  3  and  4,  and 
finally  curving  to  the  S.W.,  through  Hill  Ends,  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Speeton  Station.  A  reference  on  the  map  (PL  XL)  will 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  this  line  with  ease.* 

The  Rhynchonella  aivieri-zone  is  the  only  bed  on  the  north 
side  of  the  headland  which  contains  no  flint.  Throughout  this 
area  the  flints  are  greyish  in  colour,  and  for  this  reason,  when  the 
cliffs  are  high,  the  flint-bands  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
below.  The  flints  begin  in  the  base  of  the  Terebratulina 
gracilis'zone  as  nodular  lines,  but  they  soon  become  tabular  in 
the  main.  As  we  near  the  summit  of  the  flinty  chalk  the  flints 
die  out,  just  as  they  came  in,  as  scattered  nodular  lines.  The 
actual  point  at  which  they  disappear  is  100  ft.  above  the  base  ot 
the  zone  of  Micrasier  coranguinum^  at  the  little  proniontory 
known  as  High  Stacks.  In  the  intermediate  zones  the  tabular- 
bands  predominate,  reaching  their  maximum  in  the  Bolaster 
planus-zonty  where  they  sometimes  are  as  much  as  a  foot  in 
thickness. 

•  See  also  Lamplugh's  Sketch  Map,  Proc.  York.  Geoi.  ami  Polyt.  Sac,,  VoL  xiii, 
p.  173.    1896. 
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Zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri. 

We  have  only  examined  one  exposure  of  this  zone  in  our 
area,  and  that  the  one  west  of  Kit  Pap>e's  Spot,  described  on 
p.  20C.  As  it  only  averages  about  loft,  in  thickness,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  we  should  be  able  to  define  therein  a  band  equivalent 
to  the  Melboum  Rock.  Beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  here  a  hard 
creara-coloured  rock,  seamed  throughout  with  yellow  marl-bands, 
there  is  nothing  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  written.  This 
bed  is  greatly  compacted  by  pressure,  but  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Humber,  at  South  Ferriby  Pit,  it  is  less  condensed,  and  is 
there  the  most  marly  chalk  of  this  zone  which  we  have  ever  seen. 

f 
Zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis. 

Flints  first  appear  as  lines  of  scattered  nodules  at  the  base  of 
this  zone.  The  chalk  is  massive,  compact,  mtensely  hard,  and 
white,  and  contains  but  little  marl.  Some  of  the  masses  of 
calcite  in  this  zone  are  enormous.  On  the  shore  under  the 
Buckton  Cliffs  we  often  see  blocks  of  this  material  measuring  one 
or  two  feet  across.  We  have  noted  the  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites of  yellow  calcite  in  the  Speeton  Cliffs  on  p.  204.  In  our 
experience  the  yellow  calcite  on  the  coast  is  confined  to  the 
zones  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  and  Holaster  planus. 

Zone  of  Holaster  planus. 

Tabular  bands  of  grey  flint  reach  a  great  development  in  this 
zone,  some  of  them  being  over  a  foot  in  thickness.  The  chalk  is 
much  the  same  in  appearance  as  in  the  Terebratulina  gracilis- 
zone,  with  the  exception  that  there  are  a  few  yellowish  bands 
in  the  upper  part  of  this  zone  slightly  suggestive  of  the  yellow 
bands  of  nodular  chalk  in  southern  counties.  Here,  however, 
the  bands  are  not  nodular.  At  this  horizon  calcite  is  again  a 
prominent  feature,  some  of  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the  zone  at 
North  Sea  Landing  being  of  a  bright  sulphur-yellow  colour. 

Zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium. 

The  chalk  is  here  still  massive,  but  rather  less  hard  than  in 
the  zone  below,  and  marl-bands  are  becoming  commoner,  and  the 
flmt-bands  less  tabular.  Though  there  are  a  few  faint  yellow 
bands  in  this  zone,  none  of  them  are  nodular,  and  nobody 
ecamining  the  section  at  Breil  Head  would  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  the  beds  belonged  to  the  zone  in  question. 

Zone  of  Micraster  cor-anguinum. 

As  we  have  already  shown,  the  first  100  ft.  of  this  zone  is  cut 
in  flinty  chalk,  the  flints  being  mostly  in  tabular  bands  at  the 
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base,  then  becoming  both  tabular  and  nodular  higher  up,  and 
finally  dying  out  again  as  nodular  courses.  The  chalk  is  massive 
at  the  base  of  the  zone,  but  is  interspersed  with  flaggy  layers  in 
the  upper  beds.  Marl-bands  now  become  a  definite  feature  at  this 
horizon,  and  crystals  and  nodules  of  Marcasite  are  very  common 
and  reach  their  greatest  development.  In  nearly  all  instances 
we  notice  that  the  mass  of  crystals  lies  in  a  cavity  in  the  chalk, 
sometimes  one  of  considerable  size.  Prof.  H.  £.  Armstrong's 
explanation  of  the  cavity  is  that  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites  is 
oxidised,  and  that  calcium  sulphate  is  formed,  which,  being  much 
more  soluble  than  chalk,  is  washed  out  The  cavity  is  probably 
little  more  than  the  hole  occupied  by  the  pyrites — larger  to  the 
extent  of  the  chalk  carried  away  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  \\liat 
remains  is  a  pseudomorph  in  iron  rust. 

Zone  of  Marsupites  testudinarius. 

This  zone  is  entirely  devoid  of  flint,  not  even  a  single  isolated 
nodule  being  seen.  Only  in  the  Uintacrinus-hasid  is  the  chalk  at 
all  massive,  for  irregular  alternations  of  blocky  and  flaggy  chalk, 
interspersed  with  marl-bands,  are  the  rule.  The  lack  of 
homogeneity  in  the  composition  of  the  beds  is  well  brought  out  in 
the  cliffs  on  the  east  side  of  Dike's  End  (PI.  XXXV).  This  is  due 
to  the  alternations  of  compact  beds  with  marly  and  flaggy  bands, 
thus  affording  uneven  resistance  to  atmospheric  weathering.  At 
a  distance  the  effect  is  like  that  seen  in  the  Lias  or  in  the  zone 
of  Holaster  subglobosus,  Marcasite  crystals  and  nodules  are 
abundant. 

Dr.  Barrois  evidently  regards  the  Marsupites-zont  as  being 
generally  a  fiintless  chalk.  As  far  as  our  experience  goes  it  is  so 
in  Yorkshire  alone.  Even  in  Thapet  it  contains  the  "  Bed  well- 
line,"  and  scattered  nodules  of  flints  occur  sporadically.  In  the 
Salisbury  area  also  a  few  irregular  bands  of  nodular  flint  are 
found,  and  we  know  that  in  Dorset  and  Sussex  flint  courses 
are  abundant.  We  have  evidence  that  the  denuded  Marsupites- 
zone  of  Devon  must  have  contained  flints  from  the  flint  cast  of 
one  of  the  plates  of  those  crinoids  found  at  White  Cliff,*  and  in 
the  flints  of  the  Haldon  Hills.f  According  to  Mr.  C.  Griffith, 
this  zone  is  flinty  both  in  Hampshire  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Hearing  from  Mr.  Lamplugh  that  Mr.  Mortimer  had  found 
plates  of  Marsupites  near  Fimber  in  flinty  chalk,  we  wrote  to  the 
latter  and  received  the  following  reply :  "  I  have  two  separate 
plates  of  Marsupites^  found  in  separate  places  in  the  flinty  chalk, 
both  from  near  Fimber."  This  statement  would  indicate  that 
the  zonal  divisions  of  the  flinty  and  flintless  chalk  may  differ 
inland  from  those  which  we  have  described  on  the  coast.     We 

•  A.  W.  Rowe,  Part  III.  Devon,  Proc,  Geol.  A%soc.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  3. 
f  A.  J.  Jukes  Brown,  Geol.  Mag.,  Oct.,  1902,  p.  449. 
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make  no  further  comment  as  we  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  this  locality.  We  have,  however,  made  inquiries  from  Mr. 
Stather,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  Marsupites 
in  flinty  chalk  from  this  neighbourhood,  and  whose  experience  in 
other  inland  sections  is  that  this  crinoid  is  always  found  in  flintless 
chalk,  as  on  the  coast 


Zone  of  Actinocamax  quadratus. 

The  description  given  for  the  Marsupites-zont  would  apply 
with  equal  propriety  to  this  chalk,  with  the  exception  that  the 
marl-bands  are  here  even  thicker  and  more  numerous.  In  this 
zone,  and  in  the  one  below  it,  the  rock  is  sensibly  softer,  but  it 
is  never  anything  but  hard,  according  to  our  southern  ideas  of  the 
higher  beds  of  the  Chalk.  In  some  of  the  inland  pits,  notably 
No.  28,  which  are  at  a  higher  level  than  the  beds  on  the  coast, 
the  chalk  is  intensely  hard  and  much  more  massive.  In  the  pits 
where  the  massive  chalk  is  found  they  quarry  the  rock  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  on  the  whole  it  resists  the  weather  surprisingly 
well.  Marcasite  is  less  common  than  in  the  two  zones 
immediately  below.  In  our  experience  this  is  the  only  section 
of  the  Actinocamax  guadrahiszont  which  is  devoid  of  flint.  In 
all  other  English  sections  which  we  have  seen  flint  lines  are  quite 
common,  and  according  to  Mr.  C.  Griffith  the  same  condition 
obtains  in  Hampshire  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  always  a 
marly  chalk. 

Chalk  Pits  in  the  Flamborough  Head  Area. 

In  an  area  like  the  one  under  discussion  chalk-pits  are  of 
peculiar  interest  and  importance,  particularly  as  the  Chalk  in 
inland  Yorkshire  has  the  reputation  of  presenting  difficulties 
practically  beyond  the  power  of  solution.  In  our  opinion  these 
difficulties  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Indeed,  too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  supposed  difficulty  in  zoning  pits,  not 
only  in  this  county,  but  in  the  south  of  England.  With  time, 
patience,  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  fauna  sufficiently  good 
to  enable  one  to  determine  fossils  from  fragments,  very  few  pits 
are  incapable  of  being  readily  and  accurately  zoned. 

Thirty-two  pits  are  marked  on  the  map  (PI.  XL),  and  in  addi- 
tion we  examined  seven  others  outside  this  particular  area, 
making  thirty-nine  in  all.  Of  these  we  had  no  difficulty  in  zoning 
thirty-five.  Those  in  which  we  failed  to  find  any  zonal  fossils 
were  as  follows : 

No.  3  (369).  Small  pit  in  flinty  chalk,  half-a-mile  N.E.  of 
Buckton  Hall,  overgrown  with  grass  and  lichens. 
No  fossils  found. 
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No.  4  (331).  Small  pit  in  flinty  chalk,  one-third  of  a  mile  S.  of 
Barnet  Shoot.    No  zonal  fossil  found. 

No.  6  (320).  Small  pitone-third  of  a  mile  S.E.BemptonGnuqjfc, 
Almost  grassed  over,  and  only  layers  of  platy  chalk 
with  a  few  scattered  flints  shewing.  No  foMis 
found, 

(330).  This  pit  is  ploughed-out,  and  is  not  numbered 
on  the  map.  Chalk  shewing  on  the  field,  but  no 
flints.     Ostrea  vesicuiaris  the  only  fossil  found. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  were  working  with  a  map 
dated  1854,  and  that  not  a  few  pits  marked  on  that  sheet 
(No.  128)  have  been  ploughed-out  or  completely  obliterated  by 
grass.  Possibly  other  pits  have  been  opened  since  that  date  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge.  There  were  several  pits  in  the 
Actinocaviax  quadratus-zxtSi  which  we  could  have  readily  added 
to  our  list,  as  Mr.  Lamplugh  and  Mr.  Stather  had  obtained 
characteristic  fossils  from  them  ;  but  as  we  did  not  have  time  to 
examine  them  ourselves,  they  have  not  been  numbered  on  the 
map.  In  all  instances  we  give  geographical  indications,  so  that 
our  observations  may  be  checked,  and  our  lists  extended  ;  and  in 
each  case  we  put  the  figures  of  the  contour-lines  by  the  side  of 
the  number  of  the  pit,  together  with  the  indication  of  the  zone  in 
brackets.  It  must  be  understood  that  we  did  not  attempt  to 
make  exhaustive  lists  from  these  pits,  but  only  to  zone  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

When  we  mention  that  two  pits  were  assigned  to  the  zone  of 
Terebratulina  gracilis  by  the  presence  of  its  name-fossil,  here 
represented  by  disorganised  iron-oxide  pseudomorphs  ;  that  five 
were  allotted  to  the  Micrasier  cor-angi<iftum-zor\t  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  small,  fragile,  and  fragmentary  Injulasttr 
rostratus  ;  and  that  the  age  of  the  solitary  pit  in  the  Uintacrinus- 
band  was  established  by  the  discovery  of  the  small  and  incon- 
spicuous plates  of  this  crinoid,  we  consider  that  we  have  done 
much  to  prove  our  point  that,  even  in  the  barren  and  inhospitable 
chalk  of  inland  Yorkshire,  the  smallest  and  most  unobtrusive 
zonal  fossils  may  be  found,  if  sufficient  time  and  patience  be 
expended  on  the  search. 

With  the  exception  of  No.  3,  where  the  dip  is  about  10®,  all 
the  other  pits  show  a  gentle  inclination  of  about  5°,  or  even  less. 
We  could  trace  no  evidence  of  the  Scale  Nab  disturbance,  unless 
the  increased  dip  in  No.  3  be  an  instance  in  point. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our  necessarily  limited  survey  of 
this  portion  of  the  country,  the  highest  beds  of  this  basin  are 
found  near  Ruston  Parva,  the  northern  edge  of  the  basin  run- 
ning along  the  coast-line  from  Speeton  to  Thornwick. 

We   now   take   the    numbered    pits    seriatim,    very    briefly 
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:ribing  each  one,  and  stating  the  zoological  evidence  on 
:h  we  rely  for  establishing  the  zone  in  each  instance. 

1  (350).         A  small  pit  in  flinty  chalk  at  Reighton  in  the 
T.  g.J         zone   of  Terebratulina  gracilis.     In  it   we  found 

the    name-fossil    of   this    zone    and    Inoceramus 
■  lamarcki, 

2  (300).  A  small  double  pit  in  flinty  chalk  at  Reighton, 
T.  g.]  in  the  zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis.  The  name- 
fossil  was  not  found,  but  we  found  Holaster  planus, 
Inoceramus  brongniarti,  Rhynchonella  cuvieri,  and 
one  example  of  Kingena  lima.  The  latter  is  our 
first  record  of  this  brachiopod  for  this  zone  in  any 
English  section.  Exposure  poor,  and  chalk  grey 
with  age. 

3  {z^^-         ^  v^ry  small  pit  in  flinty  chalk  half-a-mile  N.E. 
I.  ct]         of    Buckton    Hall.      Chalk  grey   with   age,   and 

covered  with  grass  and  lichens.  We  found  no 
fossils  whatever,  but  consider  that  the  pit  is  in  the 
zone  of  Micrasier  cor-testudinarium, 

4  (331).         A  small   pit   with    recently  worked  surface   in 
f .  ct.]         flinty  chalk,  one-third  of  a  mile  south  of  Barnet 

Shoot.  With  the  exception  of  fragments  of 
Inoceramus,  and  a  small  and  much  worn 
Ammonite,  we  found  no  fossils.  We  consider 
that  this  pit  is  in  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor- 
testudinarium.  The  position  of  the  pit  is  so 
important  that  we  examined  it  several  times,  but 
on  each  occasion  with  a  negative  result. 

5  (300).         A  small  and  badly  exposed  pit  in  flintless  chalk 
^I.  ca.]        one-sixth  of  a  mile  north  of  Speeton  Station.     It 

yielded  Infulaster  rostratus,  and  is  without  hesi- 
tation assigned  to  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor- 
anguinum.     This  small  pit  is  in  flintless  chalk. 

6  (320).         A  very  small  pit  almost  overgrown  with  grass. 
A.  ca.]        Only  some    platy    layers   of    chalk,    with  a    fev/ 

scattered  flints.  No  fossils  were  found,  but  we 
place  it  at  the  level  of  100  ft.  from  the  base  of  the 
zone  of  Micraster  cor-anguinum.  The  pit  is  one- 
third  of  a  mile  south-east  of  Bempton  Grange 
(See  paragraph  following  No.  10). 

7  (250).  A  fair-sized  pit  on  the  east  side  of  Stone  Pit 
^I.  ca.]  Lane,  showing  a  few  nodular  flint  lines,  and  there- 
fore at  the  same  horizon  as  No.  6.  It  yielded 
Infulaster  rostratus,  Echifiocorys  vulgaris,  Ifwcer- 
amus  cuvien\  Terebratula  semiglobosa,  and  Poro- 
sphara  globularis. 
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No.  8  (250).  Pit  of  moderate  size  with  grey  flint  tabular 
[M.  ca.J  bands,  one-sixth  of  a  mile  south-west  of  Sixpenny 
Hill.  It  yielded  a  portion  of  Micraster  cor- 
anguinuniy  Infuiasier  rosiraius^  Cidaris  sceptrifera^ 
BourgueticrinuSy  Terebratula  semiglobosa,  Ostrea 
vesicularis^  Inoceramus  aivieri^  and  Serpula  tur- 
binella. 

No.  9  (214).         A  small  pit  300  yards  south  of  No.  8,  also  with 
[M.  ca.]       grey  tabular  flint  bands,  yielded   Infulaster  ros- 
tratus^    Bourgueticrinus^    Rhynchonella    reedensiSy 
and  Inoceramus  cuvieri. 

No  10  (200).  This  is  a  pit  of  medium  size  immediately  S.  of 
[M.  ca.]  Sixpenny  Hill  Plantation,  and  contains  grey  tabu- 
lar bands  of  flint.  In  it  we  found  Micraster  cor- 
anguinuniy  Infulaster  rostratuSy  and  Echinocorys 
vulgaris.  The  example  of  Micraster  was,  for 
Yorkshire,  well  preserved,  and  exhibited  all  the 
essential  features  of  the  test  characteristic  of  this 
zone.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  this  specimen,  for  it  proves  beyond 
all  doubt  that,  though  Micraster  is  one  of  the  rarest 
fossils  in  this  zone  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  its  essen- 
tial features  in  no  particular  differ  from  those  of 
the  common  fossil  in  the  South  of  England. 

It  will  be  seen  that  pits  5  to  10  are  all  in  the  zone  oi  Micraster 
cor-anguinum  ;  No.  5  is  in  flintless  chalk,  such  as  we  find  south  of 
the  Headland  ;  Nos.  6  and  7  are  in  the  chalk  with  scattered 
nodular  flints,  such  as  we  find  on  the  south  side  of  High  Stacks, 
about  100  ft.  from  the  base  of  the  zone;  and  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10 
are  in  the  chalk  with  tabular  bands  of  flint,  such  as  we  see 
between  High  Stacks  and  Stottle  Bank  Nook.  The  three  latter 
pits  prove  beyond  all  question  that  the  chalk  between  Kindle 
Scar  and  Stottle  Bank  Nook  must  be  assigned  to  the  base  of  the 
Micraster  cor- a nguinum -zone  and  not  to  the  top  of  that  of 
Micraster  cor-testudinarium. 

No.  II  (300).  A  small  pit  in  flintless  chalk  one-sixth  of  a  mile 
[M.  t.]  south-cast  of  Maiden's  Grave  Slack.  We  collected 
here  Marsupites  testuditiariuSy  Rhyncho?iella 
reedensis,  and  Ostrea  wegmanniana.  The  last 
occurred  in  a  band,  and  the  first  were  quite 
abundant. 

No.  12  (175).       This  is  a  small  pit  in  flintless  chalk  on  the  east 

[M.  t  ]        side  of  the  Lynhams  Road,  and  half  a  mile   north 

of  Marton  Hall,  which  yielded  Marsupites  testudi- 

nariuSy     Cidaris    hirudOy    Ostrea    vesicularis,    and 

Ostrea  wegmanniana. 
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^o.  13  (300).      A  pit  of  medium  size  in  flintless  chalk  at  Speeton 
[U.J       Station.     Dr.  Barrois  records  Echinocorys  vulgaris^ 
and  the  workmen  told  us  that  they  find  Belemnites 
{Actinacamaxgranu/afus)  ihere.    We  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  several  small  but  perfectly  charac- 
teristic plates  of  Uintacrinus^  as  well  as  arm-ossicles; 
so  that  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  recording  the 
first  occurrence  of  this  crinoid  in  a  Yorkshire 
quany. 
^o.  14  (338).      A  small  pit  in  flintless  chalk  at  the  junction  of 
[A.  q.J      the  New  Road  to  Speeton  with  the  Scarborough 
Road.    Inoceramus  lingua^  Hamites^  Rhynchonella 
reedensis^   Ventriculites  infundibuliforfnisy   and  the 
calcite  sponges  were  found. 
^^-  ^5  (330)*      A  pit  of  medium  size  in  flintless    chalk    at 
[A.  q.J      Longlands    in    which     Aciinocamax    granulatus^ 
Hamites^    Inoceramus    lingua^    and     Ventriculites 
infundibuUformis  were  obtained. 
No.  16  (3C0).      Very  small  exposure  on  north  side  of  Speeton 
[A.  q.J      Gate,  and  south-east  of  Buckton  Hall.     Practically 
no  exposure,  as  pit  almost  ploughed-out ;     but 
chalk    on   soil    yielded    Inoceramus    lingua    and 
Ventriculites  infundibuUformis,     Flintless  chalk. 
^^•^7(350).      A  rather   large    pit,    550  yards  south-east  of 
[A.q.]      Buckton     Hall,    in     flintless    chalk.      Excellent 
exposure,   but    fossils  singularly  rare.     We  only 
obtained  a  fragment  of  Inoceramus  (?)  lingua,  and 
spines  of  Cidaris  hirudo ;  but  the  quarrymen  tell 
us    that   fossils    which   we   consider  to  represent 
Actinocamax,   Echinocorys  vulgaris,  and  Scap kites 
^  are  found. 

^0. 18  {320).      A  small  pit  in  flintless  chalk  one-sixth  of  a  mile 
[A.  q.J      east  of  Carter  Close  Lane.     It  was  grassed  over, 
but  chalk  on    soil  yielded   Ostrea    wegmanniana 
^  and  Ventriculites  infundibuUformis, 

^^•^9(310).       A   pit  of  medium   size   in   flintless  chalk   at 
L^-  <l]       Huntow.       We   here   found    Inoceramus    lingua, 
Cardiaster  ananchytis,  Rhynchonella  recdensis,  and 
^  Ventriculites  injutidibulijormis, 

«0-  20(300).       A  pit  of  medium  size  in  flintless  chalk  at  North 
[A.  q.J        Dale  in  which  we  collected  Scaphites  sp.,  Hamites, 
Inoceramus  lingua,  Rhynchonella  reedensis,  Pecten 
cretosusy    Ostrea  wegmanniana,   and    Ventriculites 
infundibuUformis. 
No.  21  (250).      A  pit  of  medium  size  in  flintless  chalk  at  East 
l^-  q]        Leys.      We  here  found  Inoceramus  lingua,  Kingena 
lima,   Pecten    cretosus,   Avicula   tenuicostaia,   and 
calcite  sponges. 
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No.  2  2  (343).      A  pit  of  medium  size  in  flintless  chalk  half-a- 
[A.  q.]        mile  north  of  Huntow,  on  the  east  side  of  Scar- 
borough Road.     In  this  we  obtained  Inoceramus 
lingua^    Scaphites   binodosus^  Avicula  ienuicostata^ 
Ehynchonella  reedensis^  and  calcite  sponges. 
No.  23  (300).       A  poor  exposure  in  flintless  chalk  on  the  south 
[A.  q.]         side  of  Sheepwalk  Lane.     It  was  almost  grassed 
over,   but  we  managed  to  find  Inoceramus  lingua^ 
Osirea     wegmanniana^     Ventriculites    injundtbuli- 
formis,  and  calcite  sponges. 
No.  24  (219).       A  pit  of  medium  size  in  flintless  chalk  one- 
[A.  q.]         sixth  of  a  mile  south  of  Graeme's  Barn.     We 
collected  Inoceramus  lingua^  Ostrea  wegmanniana, 
Osirea  vesicularis^  Avicula  tenuicostata^  and  calcite 
sponges. 
No.  25(225).       A    small    pit     in    flintless    chalk    half-a-mile 
[A.  q.]         north  of  Flamborough    Station,    which    yielded 
Inoceramus    lingua^     Ostrea     wegmanniana^    and 
Ostrea  vesictilaris. 
No.  26  (175).       A   very   extensive  quarry  in  flintless  chalk  at 
[A.  q.]         Flamborough  Station.      We  obtained  here  Inocer- 
amus  lingua,    Cardiasier  ananchytis,    Echinocorys 
vulgaris,  Actinocamax  granulatus,  Hamites,  Rhyn- 
chonella  reedensis,   Kingena  lima,    Fecien  cretosus, 
Ostrea     we^manniana,     Ostrea    vesicularis,     Ven- 
triculites infundibuliformis,  and  calcite  sponges. 

This   quarry    is   hewn    in    the    base    of    the 
^uadratus-chdlk,   for  Mr.  Stather  tells  us  that  in 
sinking  the    well  at    Flamborough  Station  plates 
of  Marsupites   were   found.      Pit    No.   12,  which 
yielded  Marsupites,  is  also  on  the  175  ft.  contour- 
line.     Apart  from   the  presence  of  Marsupites  in 
the  well  and  in  Pit  No.  12,  the  shallowness  and 
ovate  section  of  the  alveolar  cavity  of  Actinocamax 
would  have  fixed  the  horizon  with  sufficient  certainty. 
No.  27  (194).       A  large  quarry  in   flintless  chalk  at  White  Hill. 
[A.  q.]         This  yielded  Inoceramus  lingua,  Scaphites  binodosus, 
Scaphites  sp.,  Echinocorys  vulgaris,  and  Ventriculites 
injundibuliformis. 
No.  28  (150).       A  large  pit  in  flintless  chalk  in  Stone  Pit  Wood. 
[A.  q.]         Chalk  exceedingly  hard  and  massive,  and  very  regu- 
larly bedded.     Fossils  are  rare,  but  we  obtained 
Actinocaihax  granulatus  and  Ostrea  vesicular  is. 
No.  29  (53).         I^rge  pit  on  the  north  side  of  Bessingby  Hill 
[A.  q.]         in  flintless  chalk,  in  which  we  found  Actinocamax 
granulatus,  Aptychus,   Cardiasier  ananchytis,   Ino- 
ceramus  lifigua,  Ostrea  wegfnanrtiana,  and  calcite 
sponges. 
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^o.  30  (100).       A  smaller  pit  on  the  south  side  of  Bessingby 

[A.  q.]  Hill  in  flintless  chalk.  This  yielded  Actinocamax 
granulaiusy  Scaphitts  binodosus^  Scaphites  sp. 
(2  forms),  Cardiasier  ananchytis^  Aficraster^  Rhyn- 
chonella  reedensis^  Ventriadiies  infundibuliformis^ 
and  calcite  sponges. 
No.  31  (150).       A   pit    of  medium   size  in   flintless   chalk  at 

[A.  q.]       Hopkins'  Lane,  Carnaby.     Fossils  are  rare,  but  we 
found  Echinocorys  vulgaris^  and  a  scattered  band  of 
Cardiaster  pillula  at  the  top  of  the  pit. 
No.  32  (150).       A  pit  in  flintless  chalk  north  of  the  church  at 

[A.  q.]       Carnaby.     This  is  on  the  same  level  as  No.  31,  for 
we     found     Cardiaster    pillula    here    also,    and 
Actinocamax  granulatus  as  well. 
No.  33  (150).     Pit  at  Ruston  Parva  in  flintless  chalk  half-a-mile 

[A.  q.]  north  of  the  Church.  Actinocamax  granulatus  has 
here  the  deepest  and  most  quadrate  alveolar 
cavity,  so  this  is  probably  the  highest  chalk  in  the 
area  under  examination  (see  p.  271,  Fig.  12). 
In  addition  we  obtained  Echinocorys  vulgaris, 
Inoceramus  lingua,  and  calcite  sponges. 
No.  34  (100).       Pit  in  flintless  chalk  at  Burton  Agnes.     Both 

[A.  q.]  this  pit  and  No.  33  are  not  within  the  area  of  the 
map  (PI.  XL),  though  No.  33  is  noted  on  the 
margin.  We  found  here  Actinocamax  granulatus, 
Hamites,  Echinocorys  vulgaris,  and  Ventriculites 
infundibuliformis. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Nos.  14 — 34  are  in  the  zone  oi  Actinocamax 
quadratus.  It  is  in  quarries  in  this  zone  that  local  collectors  will 
obtain  the  richest  results,  for  not  only  are  the  exposures  more 
numerous,  but  the  fossils  more  abundant.  It  will  at  once  be 
noticed  that  Actinocamax  granulatus  is  not  recorded  for  a 
number  of  these  quarries.  This  does  not  imply  that  it  is  not 
there,  but  simply  that  in  our  rapid  survey  of  the  pits  we  did  not 
find  it.  We  subsequently  ascertained  from  Mr.  Lamplugh  and 
Mr.  Stather,  and  in  several  instances  from  the  workmen,  that  this 
belemnite  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  the  pits  in  which  we 
failed  to  obtain  it. 

Our  collecting  in  the  quarries  is  confessedly  rapid  and 
incomplete,  as  our  object  was  merely  to  zone  each  pit  for 
mapping  purposes.  But  even  this  hasty  survey  brings  out 
several  points  of  interest.  We  have  indicated  that  the  deepest 
and  most  quadrate  alveolus  of  Actinocamax  granulatus  was 
found  at  Ruston  Parva  (No.  ^i).  So  thoroughly  have  we 
learned  to  trust  this  feature  in  the  field  that  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  fixing  the  relative  age  of  an  horizon  in  the  quadra  tuschsXk  by 
this  condition  alone.     A  second  point  is  that  Scaphites  runs  in 
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bands,  and  that  it  occupies  a  high  level  in  the  zone ;  and  that 
Micrasfer,  found  only  in  the  pit  south  of  Bessingby  Hill,  also 
occurs  only  in  the  higher  beds,  and  at  a  remarkably  restricted 
horizon.  Further,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  calcite  sponges  are 
not  present  in  bulk  at  all  levels,  and  that  they  also  run  in  bands. 
Though  Inoceramus  lingua  and  Ventriculites  infundibuliformis  are 
not  recorded  in  all  instances,  we  have  little  doubt  that  further 
search  will  result  in  finding  them  in  practically  every  exposure. 

Zoological   Summary. 

We  again  follow  our  usual  course,  and  give  a  tabular  and 
detailed  summary  of  the  zonal  guide-fossils,  emphasising  the  fact 
that  each  summary  applies  to  the  Yorkshire  coast  alone.  We 
make  no  excuse  for  the  meagre  lists  of  fossils,  for  the  Yorkshire 
Chalk  is  proverbial  for  its  barrenness.  Our  object  has  beeit 
to  bring  these  obscure  and  unprolific  sections  of  the  north  inta 
line  with  the  simple  and  richly  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  south. 
Our  results  are  confessedly  incomplete  and  tentative,  and  we 
have  made  no  effort  to  do  more  than  roughly  indicate  the  fauna 
of  these  difficult  but  most  interesting  sections.  Having,  as  it 
were,  provided  the  skeleton,  we  leave  it  to  the  capable  and 
enthusiastic  geologists  of  Yorkshire  to  clothe  these  dry  bones 
with  living  flesh. 

As  we  shall  show  when  we  deal  with  the  zones  in  detail,  we 
have   already   in   this   rapid    traverse   of    the   Yorkshire    coast 
introduced  to  southern  geologists  not  a  few  forms  with  which 
they  are  unfamiliar.     But  to  us  the  most  fruitful  and  suggestive 
phase  of  the  work  has  been  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been 
able  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  vertical  range  of  several 
important  guide-fossils,  in  some  instances  by  hundreds  of  feet, 
and  thus  to  bridge  over  gaps  in  the  zoological  record.     Nothing 
has  appealed  to  us  more  strongly  than  the  way  in  which  rigid 
zonal  collecting  over  the  bulk  of  the  chalk-bearing  counties  has 
enabled  us,  little  by  little,  to  close  up  the  gaps  in  the  vertical 
range  of  one  group  after  another.     Hardly  less  interesting  is  it  to 
follow  out  the  horizontal  distribution  of  certain  groups,  thereby 
educing  the  fact  that  a  fossil  which  occurs  but  sporadically  in  one 
area  may  develop  richly  in  another.       When  our  knowledge  0/ 
the  English   fauna   is   less   incomplete  we  shall  be  able  mor 
effectively  to  correlate  it  with  that  of  the  Continent     Dr.  Barro 
showed    that    the    fauna    of    the     Yorkshire     quadratus-ch^ 
corresponds   with   that  of  North -West   Germany,    and  as  mc 
fossils  new  to  our  English  rocks  are  discovered,  so  shall  we  ft 
that  certain  forms,  hitherto  known  only  in  Continental   an 
have  their  place  in  English  sections  as  well. 

It  would  not  at  all  have  surprised  us  if  we  had  been  ud 
to  exactlv  correlate  the  zones  in  Yorkshire  with  those  in 
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south  of  England.  While  nowhere  do  we  see  the  workings  of 
local  variation  in  geographical  distribution  more  strongly  in 
evidence  than  in  this  county,  we  are  still  able  to  trace  the 
continuity  of  zonal  life-forms,  though  in  certain  instances  in  a 
markedly  attenuated  manner.  For  instance,  Micraster  is  one  of 
the  rarest  fossils  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  but  even  here  the 
essential  features  of  the  test  run  so  true  that  we  have  been  able 
to  zone  cliff-sections  and  pits  by  the  presence  of  this  echinid 
alone,  and  to  allocate  to  their  proper  horizon  fossils  associated 
with  it  in  local  collections  and  museums.  In  the  same  way, 
though  the  fauna  of  the  zone  of  Actinocamax  quadratus  is  here 
remarkably  different  from  that  in  southern  counties,  we  still  find 
Cardiasier  pillula^  though  in  sadly  diminished  numbers.  The 
urchin  is  in  its  true  horizon,  and  is  absolutely  confined  to  it, 
though  its  numerical  strength  is  too  insignificant  to  enable  it  to 
take  the  place,  which  it  does  in  the  south,  as  the  best  and  most 
reliable  guide-fossil  to  the  zone  in  question. 

Again,  Echinocorys  vulgaris  fails  us  in  Yorkshire  as  a  zonal 
guide,  not  because  it  is  rare,  but  because  an  uncrushed  example 
is  quite  a  possession  in  local  collections.  Six  weeks'  work  in  the 
five  higher  zones  did  not  yield  us  more  than  eight  well-preser\ed 
examples.  From  such  imperfect  material  as  we  were  able  to 
utilise,  we  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  shape-variations, 
which  are  of  such  high  value  as  zonal  guides  in  the  south,  are 
somewhat  different  in  the  north.  This  is  a  question  which  can 
only  be  settled  at  a  future  date  ;  and  now  that  we  have  fixed  the 
zonal  limits  on  the  coast,  and  have  cleared  up  much  of  the  uncer- 
tainty about  the  horizon  of  the  quarries,  we  look  to  Yorkshire 
geologists  to  make  a  zonal  collection  of  this  important  fossil. 

As  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  in  "  An  Analysis  of 
Micraster"^  the  species  question  becomes  very  nebulous  and 
uncertain  when  we  come  to  deal  with  a  large  and  plastic  group, 
especially  when  such  a  group  is  found  in  vast  numbers, 
and  is  spread  over  a  wide  area.  It  is  much  the  same 
with  the  belemnites,  as  we  have  indicated  when  dealing  with 
this  group. t  The  unbroken  transition  which  we  have  there 
demonstrated  between  Actinocamax  westphalicus^  A.  granu- 
iatus,  and  A.  quadratus^  obtains  a  striking  corroboration 
in  Yorkshire,  for  here  we  can  trace  Actinocamax  granuiatus  in 
flawless  continuity,  from  the  base  of  the  flinty  beds  of  the 
Micraster  cor-angutnum-zont  to  the  highest  chalk  of  the  area — 
the  quadratus-chdAk  of  Ruston  Parva.  For  though  the  species 
persists  as  Actinocamax  granuiatus  all  the  while,  we  can  trace, 
as  we  ascend  the  zones,  a  steady  deepening  of  the  alveolar 
cavity,  and  an  approach  to  the  quadrate  section  of  that  cavity, 

•  Quart.  Jour.  Geol,  Soc,  vol.  Iv,  Aug,  1899, 

t  The  Zones  of  the  While  Chalk  of  the  English  Coas%     Part  II,  Dorset.     Proc^ 
Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  49,  5c,  1901. 
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which  brings  us  within  measurable  distance  of  the  features  of  the 
true  Aciinocamax  quadratus.  Still,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
elsewhere  (p.  225),  Aciinocamax  quadratus  in  its  full  develop- 
ment has  yet  to  he  collected  in  this  area ;  and  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  obtained  it  is  probably  found  in  the 
assumption  that  the  higher  beds  of  this  zone,  in  which  we 
might  reasonably  have  expected  that  Aciinocamax  would  have 
evolved  as  far  as  the  stage  which  we  know  as  Aciinocamax 
quadratus,  have  been  removed  by  denudation  :  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Bdemniiella  mucronaiazone^  which  is  only  known  from 
the  presence  of  its  name-fossil  in  the  Holderness  drifts.  Mr. 
Lamplugh  considers  that  the  latter  belemnite  was  probably 
brought  in  from  the  north-eastward  of  the  present  coast  of 
Holderness.  We  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  belemnites  in 
Yorkshire  on  p.  270. 


Zone  of  Rhynchonella  Cuvieri. 

(West  of  Kit  Tape's  Spot.) 

A  Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zont  11  ft.  in  thickness,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  badly  exposed,  is  hardly  likely  to  furnish  a  satis- 
factory list  of  fossils,  especially  when  it  can  be  worked  for  a 
distance  of  only  a  few  feet.  We  give  on  p.  202  a  slightly  better 
list  from  the  same  zone  at  South  Ferriby  Pit,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Humber. 


Rhynchonella  cuvieri        .  3 

Inoceramus  mytiloides      .  3 

Inoceranius  lamarcki  2 

Terebratula  setnigiobosa  .  3 


Found  throughout  the  zone. 
Thickness  1 1  ft.  4  in. 


We  found  no  evidence  of  the  peculiar  fauna  which  we  have 
recently  described  in  the  Devon  paper,  such  as  the  wealth  of 
spines  of  Cidaris  hirudo  and  Cidaris  clavigera,  and  Cardiaster 
jcretaceus.* 

Doubtless  local  collectors  will  in  time  add  to  this  meagre 
list,  and  we  would  direct  their  attention  to  a  section  near  Nanny 
Goat's  House,  mentioned  by  Mr.  William  Hill,t  which  entirely 
escaped  our  notice.  After  we  had  learned  of  this  section  we 
made  a  special  visit  to  examine  it,  but  the  fog  was  so  dense  that 
we  could  not  even  find  Nanny  Goat's  House.  Fossils  to  be 
sought  for  are  Hemiaster  minimus,  Discoidea  dixoni,  Cardiaster 
pygniceus,  Echinoconus  subrotundus,  Echinoconus  castanea,  Saknia 
granulosa,  Glyphocyphus  radiatus,  Ammonites  peramplus.  Am- 
monites cunningtoni,  Terebratula  semiglobosa  var.  albensis,  Osirea 

•  The  White  Chalk  of  the  English  Coast,  Part  III,  Devon.  Vroc,  GeoL  Assoc, 
vol.  xviii.p.  \2. 

t  W.  HilL  On  the  Lower  Beds  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire.    Quart,  Jouni  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xliv,  p.  366. 
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fisuulariSf  and  Serpula  avita.     These  forms  are  all  common  in 
the  soothera  counties. 

In  none  of  the  local  collections  did  we  notice  any  of  the 
fanls  bdooging  to  this  zone.  For  our  own  part,  insignificant 
tiioagb  oar  Itft  of  fossils  may  be,  we  were  fully  content  to  define 
the  zone  at  all  by  the  presence  of  Inoceramus  mytiloides  and 
Rh^nikmUa  cuvieri.  Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
this  miieiable  little  section  will,  we  think,  share  our  satisfaction. 


Zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis. 


Tir^atuiina  gracilis  c. 

Rkjnchondla  cuvieri  c. 

Uokiitr  planus  c. 

Inoceramus  lamarcki  c. 

Inoaramus  brongniarti  .  r.c. 


Common  throughout  the  zone. 
Estimated  thickness  of  zone  at 
Crowe's  Shoot  210  ft. 


Other  characteristic  fossils  are  Echinocanus  subrotundus, 
jBtmiaster  minimus^  Salenia  granulosdy  Cyphosoma  radiatum^ 
Tenbrahtla  semiglo^sa^  and  Osirea  vesicularis, 

Ter^rahilina  gracilis  is  really  fairly  abundant  in  this  zone, 
cqpediUj  at  Thornwick,  where  we  noted  forty-five  examples,  and 
then  ceased  to  keep  a  record  of  them.  This  brachiopod  is 
difficdt  to  find,  as  it  always  exists  as  a  crumbling  iron-oxide 
pseodomorph.  However,  that  this  important  zonal  fossil  should 
never  have  been  recognised  on  this  coast  before  is  not  a  little 
remarkable.  In  the  Mortimer  Museum  there  is  an  example  of 
the  fossil  from  Burdale. 

Rhynchonella  cuvieriy  both  at  Speeton  and  Thornwick,  is  as 
common  as  in  its  own  zone.  All  examples,  however,  are  much 
crushed  and  decomposed  by  iron,  and  we  did  not  obtain  a  single 
good  specimen. 

HolasUr  planus  is  as  common  in  the  gracilis-h^ds  as  in  its 
own  wme.  At  Thornwick,  indeed,  it  is  found  in  profusion,  but  is 
always  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation. 

Inoceramus  lamarcki  and  /.  brongniarti  are  also  really  common 
boe^  and  the  ledges  of  Thornwick  Bay  afford  the  only  chance  on 
this  coast  of  obtaining  fairly  perfect  examples  of  these  lamelli- 
bianchs.  Inoceramus  acvieri  is  also  abundant,  and  we  found  one 
1  ft.  in  diameter. 

Dr.  Barrois  (p.  200)  records  Echinoconus  subrotundus  from 
Hearie  quarry,  and  we  have  seen  one  example  at  South  Ferriby, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Humber.  This  specimen  was  much 
DOie  pointed,  and  with  a  flatter  base,  than  is  usual  in  this  zone. 
K^e  did  not  find  it  at  Speeton  or  Thornwick. 

Hemiaster  minimus^  Salenia  granulosa^  and  Cyphosoma 
radiaium  arc  all  rare.  The  last  two  are  remarkably  small,  for 
Pioc.  Gkol.  Assoc.,  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  4,  1904.J  18 
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the  two  examples  of  Salenia  measured  only  3^  and  3  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  the  Cyphosoma  hut  6  mm.  One  Salenia  was 
found  in  the  middle  quarry  at  BartOD-on-Humber,  so  the  small 
size  must  be  something  more  than  a  coincidence.  Hemiaster 
minimus  was  found  both  at  Speeton  and  Thornwick,  and  was  of 
ordinary  size ;  while  Terebratula  semiglobosa  was  both  abundant 
and  of  large  size  in  every  section  of  the  zone.  Ostrea  vesicuiaris 
was  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  in  the  south.  We  refer  to  this 
oyster  in  the  Devon  paper,*  and  its  occurrence  in  Yorkshire 
only  confirms  our  opinion  of  its  usefulness  as  a  zonal  guide-fossil. 
Spines  of  Cidaris  hirudo  are  the  only  cidarite  remains  which 
we  found,  and  they  are  rare ;  and  a  small  lateral  tooth  of 
Ptychodus  from  Speeton  was  the  only  evidence  of  vertebrata.  We 
record  a  single  example  of  Crania  egnabergensiSi  which  in 
Yorkshire  has  an  unbroken  range  from  this  zone  to  that  of 
Actinocamax  quadratus. 

At  Crowe's  Shoot  we  noticed  a  thin  band  of  Ostrea  proboscidea 
in  the  extreme  base  of  the  zone.  We  shall  mention  it  again  in 
the  Hoiasier  pianus'zont  (p.  243)  at  North  Sea  Landing. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  is  that  oiKingtna 
lima  in  this  zone  at  Reighton.  We  have  recently  found  it  in  the 
zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  at  Dover,  so  that  we  are  gradually 
closing  up  the  gaps  in  the  vertical  range  of  this  brachiopod. 
Dr.  F.  L.  Kitchin  agrees  with  us  in  the  determination  of  this 
fossil. 

That  this  hard  rock  should  contain  Bryozoa  is  hardly  to  be 
expected,  but  we  found  an  excellent  example  of  Melicertitts 
^lobulosa  in  an  air-weathered  surface  at  Crowe's  Shoot. 

W'e  failed  to  find  Micr aster  cor-bovis^  Discoid ea  dixoni^  Penta- 
criftus,  Spondylus  spin^sus,  Spofidylus  latus,  or  Spondylus  dufem- 
pUamis^   and  we   commend  these  omissions   to   the   notice   of 
Yorkshire    geologists.       The    singular    absence    of    iron-oxidi 
sponges,    such   as   Guettardia  sfeilata,  Cratiailaria  fittoni,  am 
Cephalites,  so  common  in  the  south,  is  quite  notable.    Porosphcpn 
globularis  is  unusually  rare  in  this  zone,  but  is  of  the  customai 
small  size,  and  measures  about  2  mm.  in  diameter. 

Zone  of  Holaster  planus. 

Holaster  planus 

Echinocorys  vulgaris  var.  gibbus  ? 

Micraster precursor  {ycA2iX\6,QV\\^) 

Peniacrinus 

Ostrea  proboscidea 

Inoceramus  brongniarti. 

Other  characteristic  fossils  are :     Rhynchonella  cuvieri^  an^     - " 
Inoceramus  lamarcki. 

*  op.  cit.,  pp.  34,  35. 


Common  throughout  the  zone^^^ 
Approximate  thickness,  125  it^'    ^ 
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Oar  list  for  this  zone  is  almost  entirely  compiled  from  North 
Sea  Landing  and  the  adjacent  ravine  rejoicing  in  the  euphonious 
title  of  Holmes'  Gut.  The  only  other  accessible  section  which  we 
know  of  on  the  coast  is  situated  at  Crowe's  Shoot,  in  Speeton 
cliffs. 

Hoiasier  planus  may  be  said  to  be  common,  as  we  counted 
thirty  examples  in  North  Sea  Landing  alone,  and  then  ceased  to 
keep  a  record  of  it.  It  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  extremely 
rare  in  this  bay,  but  the  grounds  for  such  a  supposition  are  not 
very  apparent  It  would  seem  that  this  urchin  has  even  more 
claim  to  the  title  of  name-fossil  to  this  zone  in  Yorkshire  than  it 
has  in  the  south,  for  here  we  have  to  rely  entirely  on  it,  and  its 
association  with  Echinocorys  vulgaris^  as  a  guide  to  horizon,  in 
the  complete  absence  of  Micr aster  prcBcursor^  Micraster  cor-dams^ 
and  MicrcLster  ieskei.  Examples  of  Holaster  planus  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Mortimer  Museum  from  Ackland  Wold,  Beverley, 
Wharram  Percy,  and  Uncleby  Stoop.  This  does  not  of  necessity 
imply  that  they  are  derived  from  the  zone  of  the  same  name. 

Echinocorys  vulgaris  is  also  not  uncommon,  and  it  appears  to 
be  of  the  var.  gibbus.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  a  single 
small  example  found  at  Crowe's  Shoot,  all  the  specimens  which 
-we  collected  were  too  crushed  to  render  this  point  at  all  certain. 

Pentacrinus  is  also  not  rare.  Mr.  Lamplugh,  indeed,  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  a  band  of  this  crinoid  at  North  Sea  Land- 
ing. We,  however,  failed  to  find  it.  We  have  always  regarded 
the  large  columnars  oi  Pentacrinus  as  a  useful  guide-fossil  to  this 
2one,  and  were,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  find  it  here.  W^hat 
-was  a  source  of  astonishment  to  us  was  the  fact  that  the  shape  of 
the  columnars,  instead  of  being  angular,  is  rounded,  thereby 
much  more  resembling  the  outline  of  Pentacrinus  bronni  of  the 
JBelemnitella  mucronata-zon^  of  Norwich.  We  have  not  found 
Pentacrinus  in  any  other  zone  in  Yorkshire. 

To  be  able  to  record  an  oyster  which,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  is  new  to  the  English  Chalk,  is  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance. We  found  in  North  Sea  Landing  a  thick  band  of  Ostrea 
J>roboscidea^  d'Archiac*  The  occurrence  in  quantity  of  a 
characteristic  and  readily  recognisable  fossil  will  be  a  boon  in 
inland  sections  of  this  zone,  for,  as  we  have  already  shewn, 
Holaster  planus  is  as  common  in  the  gracilis-h^ds  as  in  its  own 
horizon.  Terebratulina  gracilis  itself  is,  except  to  the  experienced, 
so  difficult  to  find  in  inland  sections,  that  there  must  always  be  a 
certain  amount  of  hesitancy  in  separating  these  two  zones  in 
quarries,  when  the  characteristic  brachiopod  is  not  forthcoming. 
At  the  risk  of  repetition  we  would  emphasise  the  fact  that  the 
association  o{  Echinocorys  with  Holaster  planus  at  once  stamps  a 
section  as  belonging  to  the  Holaster planus-zox\Q,  and  not  to  that 
of  Terebratulina  gracilis.     Though  Ostrea  proboscidea  occurs  in 

•  Coquand.    Monograpbie  du  genre  Ostrea.    Terr.  Crct.p  72,  PI.  XVI,  Figs.  3—6. 
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the  extreme  top  of  the  Terebratulina  gradlis-iont  at  Crowe's 
Shoot,  it  only  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  higher  zone,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  new  and  distinctly  useful  guide- 
fossil  to  the  Holasttr  flanus-zont  in  Yorkshire.  It  wiO  be 
interesting  to  see  if  local  geologists  find  it  in  inland  sections. 
The  thickness  of  the  shell  at  once  catches  the  eye,  for  in 
proportion  to  its  size  it  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  any  oyster 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  One  example  was  2^  inches  in 
length. 

Hardly  less  interesting  than  the  discovery  of  this  oyster  is  the 
occurrence  of  an  example  of  Kingena  lima  in  this  zone.  We  have 
recently  noted  its  existence  in  the  Rhynchomlla  aivieri-zont  of 
Dover,*  and  again  in  the  gracilis  ch^W  of  Reighton  (p.  242},  and  it 
has,  therefore,  been  left  to  unfossiliferous  Yorkshire  to  bridge 
over  two  gaps  in  the  vertical  range  of  this  brachiopod.  The 
only  zone  in  which  we  have  not  now  recorded  it  is  that  of 
Aficraster  cor-testudinarium^  and  doubtless  we  shall  soon  fill  in 
this  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give 
a  more  convincing  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  vertical  range 
of  a  fossil  can  be  extended  by  patient  zonal  collecting,  for  a  few 
years  ago  we  had  no  record  in  England  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
fossil  below  the  horizon  of  Micraster  cor-afiguinum,'\ 

Inoceramus  brongniarti^  and,  to  a  less  extent,  Inoceramus 
lamarcki,  are  common  ;  but  they  are  not  so  abundant  as  in  the 
zone  immediately  below.  The  small  Inoceramus  sp.,  which  is 
figured  by  Mr.  Woods  in  his  monograph  on  the  Chalk  Rock 
(Pi.  xxvii,  figs.  14,  15),  and  which  we  mention  on  p.  314  of  the 
Kent  and  Sussex  paper,  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Yorkshire. 

Rhynchomlla  cuvieri  is  fairly  common,  and  as  in  all  southern 
sections,  is  not  found  above  this  horizon.  Rhynchontlla 
reedensis  is  represented  by  a  single  example,  and  is  therefore 
rarer  than  in  the  south.  Our  lowest  record  in  Yorkshire  is  in 
the  highest  beds  of  the  graciliszonty  and  this  occurrence  con- 
forms to  our  experience  in  the  rest  of  England. 

We  generally  expect  to  see  Tercbratula  semiglobosa  and 
Terebratula  carnea  both  abundant  and  of  large  size  in  this  zone, 
and  we  regard  this  element  of  quantity  and  size  as  highly 
characteristic,  especially  in  relation  with  the  latter  fossil.  Here, 
however,  though  rather  common,  they  are  both  notably  small, 
and  Terebratula  carnea  has  not  its  usual  numerical  preponder- 
ance. Indeed,  curiously  enough,  it  is  only  in  the  zones  of 
Rhynchonella  cuvieri  and  Terebratulina  gracilis  that  Terebratula 
reaches  an  average  size.  In  all  other  zones  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast  it  is  quite  a  dwarfed  form. 

•  Part  III.  Davon,  p.  36. 

t  Since  writing  the  al>ove  we  h.ive  a»;ain  visited  the  Dover  section  (Nov.  1003)1  and  are 
now  able  to  record  three  examples  of  this  brachiop»od  in  the  /one  of  Aficraster  cor- 
tettuifinariutH.     The  zonal  sequence  is,  therefore,  complete. 
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Rhynchonella  pUcatilis  also,  usually  so  large  and  abundant, 
figures  in  our  list  as  a  solitary  small  example;  and  Crania 
€gn€ibtrgensis^  generally  so  common  at  this  horizon,  is  represented 
by  but  two  small  specimens. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  for  the  fossils  which  we  are 
able  to  record,  as  for  those  which  are  missing,  that  this  zone  in 
Yorkshire  is  remarkable.  A  section  of  the  Bolaster  pianus-zone 
in  which  we  are  unable  to  find  Micros ter^  Cyphosoma  radiaium^ 
Spondylus  spinosus^  Spondylus  laius^  gasteropods,  cephalopods, 
jf'/icatula  barroisi^  and  Serpuia  ilium^  and  where  Cidaris^ 
I^arasmilia^  and  Bryozoa  are  conspicuously  rare,  is  surely  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  Chalk  palaeontology. 

1'hat  Micraster  does  not  occur  on  the  coast  does  not  of 
necessity  imply  its  entire  absence  in  inland  sections.  In  the 
local  collections  of  Mr.  Stather,  Mr.  Crofts,  and  Dr.  Walton,  we 
find  no  examples  of  this  urchin  which  we  can  refer  to  the 
Holaster  planus-iotie^  but  in  the  famous  Mortimer  Museum  at 
Driffield  we  have  discovered  four  specimens  of  Micraster 
pracursar  which  undoubtedly  came  from  this  horizon.  Two  of 
these  examples  have  "  sutured,"  and  two  have  "  faintly  inflated  " 
ambulacra.  They  were  all  specimens  of  considerable  size,  but 
unfortunately  none  of  them  were  marked  with  any  indication  of 
locality,  nor  could  Mr.  Mortimer  supply  the  omission  from 
memory.  The  broad  form  of  this  urchin,  which  is  known  in 
England  as  Micraster  cor-testudinarium^  and  in  France  as 
Micraster  decipiens^  has  not  yet  been  found  in  this  zone.  We 
have  noted  tdat  in  this  zone  in  Devon  (Part  III,  p.  42)  this 
form  is  represented  by  a  solitary  example.  Neither  Micraster 
eor-havis  nor  Micraster  leshei  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  local 
collections. 

Cyphosoma  is  one  of  the  rarest  genera  in  Yorkshire.  We 
have  recorded  two  dwarfed  examples  of  Cyphosoma  radiatum  in 
the  gracilis'heds  of  Speeton  ;  and  one  of  Cyphosoma  corollare  in 
the  Micraster  cor-anguinum-zont,  and  four  in  that  of  Actino- 
camax  quadratus  in  the  flintless  chalk  south  of  Fiamborough 
Head ;  but  we  failed  to  obtain  a  single  example  of  Cyphosoma 
radiatum  in  the  zone  of  Holaster  planus^  where  it  is  usually  so 
abundant. 

Dr.  Barrois  records  a  spine  of  Cidaris  hirudo  from  North  Sea 
Lmding,  but  we  failed  to  find  either  this  species  or  any  other. 
It  must  be  very  rare.  It  appears  to  be  the  one  species  of  Cidaris 
which  is  found  in  all  the  zones  in  Yorkshire,  save  that  of 
Rhyfuhanella  cuvieri, 

Spondylus  as  a  genus  is  almost  equally  rare,  and  Spondylus 
spinosus^  so  far  as  our  information  serves  us,  has  never  been 
found  in  any  zone  on  this  coast.  We  have  no  record  of  it  in  any 
of  the  local  collections. 

Gasteropods  and  Cephalopods  find  no  place  in  any  of  the 
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collections  which  we  have  examined ;  but  as  they  are  somewhat 
rare  fossils,  save  where  the  Chalk  Rock  is  developed,  the  omission 
is  not  of  great  significance.  This  is  the  only  section  of  this  zone, 
however,  in  which  we  have  not  recorded  PUurotomaria  perspecHva 
and  Turbo  gemmatus, 

PHcaiula  barroisi,  usually  so  common  at  this  horizon,  is 
missing;  and,  indeed,  we  have  yet  to  see  it  in  the  Yorkshire 
Chalk.  Ostrea^  which  is  generally  well  represented,  is  notably 
scarce.  Two  examples  of  Ostrea  hippopodium  and  three  of  Ostrta 
vesicularis  are  our  only  record,  save  in  the  case  of  Ostrea  probos- 
cidean which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

We  carefully  searched  for  Cardiaster  cotieauij  but  failed  to 
find  it.  The  importance  of  this  observation  will  be  seen  when 
we  deal  with  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium^  for  there  a 
band  of  the  narrow  and  depressed  zonal  variation  of  this  urchin 
is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  that  horizon. 

We  are  so  used  to  a  profusion  of  Bryozoa  in  this  zone  in  the 
southern  counties  that  we  expect  to  see  a  small  fauna  here ;  but 
we  are  only  able  to  record  Melicertites  globulosa  and  Melicertites 
semiclausa,  neither  of  which  have  any  zonal  significance. 

Sponges  are  usually  abundant  at  this  horizon,  but  our  list 
shows  but  a  solitary  example  of  Ventriculites  impressus,  usually  a 
very  common  fossil  in  this  zone.  PorospJiara  globuiaris  and 
Porosphcera  pileolus  are  notably  rare,  but  in  size  they  are 
characteristic  of  the  horizon. 

Those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  used  to  a  luxuriant  fauna  in 
this  zone,  will  be  disappointed  with  its  barren  counterpart  in  the 
North.  Yorkshire  geologists,  therefore,  have  a  fine  opportunity 
for  extending  our  confessedly  meagre  lists,  and  may  perhaps 
bring  the  fauna  more  into  line  with  that  in  southern  sections. 
Possibly  inland  exposures  may  be  discovered  which  are  richer 
than  those  on  the  coast.  In  any  case,  they  could  hardly  be  more 
barren  than  those  which  we  have  now  described. 


Zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium. 

Micraster prcecursor^  of  group-form  associ- 1 

ates  with  this  zone.  ^Throughout  the  zone. 

Echinocorys  vulgaris.  J 

Cardiaster    cotteaui   (lower   one-third  of  |  Approximate      thick- 
zone).  3  ness,  125  ft. 

The  exposures  of  this  zone  are  so  small  and  inaccessible  that 
it  is  impossible  to  put  forward  a  tabular  list  of  guide  fossils  which 
can  have  more  than  a  tentative  value.  Later  on,  when  more 
data  are  available,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  modify  this  table,  so 
as  to  give  to  any  new  facts  their  proper  importance. 
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As  no  fossil  has  yet  been  discovered  on  the  coast  which  is 
sufficiently  common  and  characteristic  to  occupy  the  position  of 
Kiame-fossil,  we  have  retained  the  old  title,  inappropriate  though 
it  be,  as  a  zone  must  have  a  temporary  label  to  indicate  its 
position  in  the  series. 

Though  Micraster  ptacursor^  of  the  group-form  associated 
"vrith  this  zone,  is  found  at  Breil  Head,  and  in  inland  sections, 
it  is  too  rare  to  adequately  fill  the  position  of  name-fossil.    The 
broad  form,  which  in  England  we  know  as  Micraster  cor-testudi- 
Ttarium^  and  which  in  France  is  called  Micraster  decipienSy  is  also 
too  rare  to  be  of  service.     Indeed,  we  only  know  of  one  example, 
sind  this  came  from  the  Kirkella  Cutting,  near  Willerby,  and  is 
in  Mr.  Stather's  collection.     The  rarity  of  the  broad  form  finds  a 
complete  parallel  in  the  same  zone  in  South  Devon  (Part  III, 
I>evon,  p.  44).     It  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  note,  however, 
that  Micraster^  though  comparatively  rare  locally,  rigidly  coincides 
in  the  essential  features  of  the  test  with  its  congeners  in  the  south. 
Therefore,  when  it  is  found,  it  is  an  absolutely  trustworthy  guide 
to  horizon.    Examples  of  Micraster  pracursor  may  be  seen  in  the 
collections  of  Mr.  Stather  and  Dr.  Walton,  and  there  is  a  good 
series  in  the  Mortimer  Museum  from  the  Etton  Cutting.      It  is 
only  right  to  say  that  this  urchin  is  evidently  more  common 
inland  than  on  the  coast,  and  that  further  collecting  in  railway 
cuttings  and  quarries  may  prove  that  it  is  more  abundant  than  we 
suspect,  and  thereby  establish  its  claim  to  the  position  of  name- 
fossil. 

There  is,  however,  the  same  objection  to  the  employment  of 
Micraster  prcuursor  as  the  index  fossil  of  this  zone  in  Yorkshire 
as  in  the  south  of  England.  It  is  merely  a  plastic  group-form 
with  distinctive  zonal  variations  in  the  essential  features  of  the 
test,  and  not  a  sharply  defined  species.  The  forms  from  the 
Micraster  cor-testudinarium-zon^  have  no  specific  title  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  in  the  Holaster  planus  zont ;  nor,  indeed, 
do  we  consider  that  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  have  a 
separate  designation,  as  it  would  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
conception  of  a  group-form,  by  which  means  alone  can  we 
emphasise  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the  evolution  of  this  urchin 
as  a  zonal  series. 

We  have  obtained  two  other  localities  for  the  occurrence 
of  Micraster  prcBcursor  in  the  Mortimer  Museum,  namely, 
Enthorpe  Cutting  and  Wharram.  Both  here  and  in  the  Etton 
Cutting  the  size  of  this  urchin  is  undoubtedly  large.  Among  the 
examples  of  this  urchin  in  the  Mortimer  Museum  are  several  from 
Etton  with  "  faintly  inflated  "  ambulacra.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  in  this  section  we  have  the  junction  of  the  zone  of  Micraster 
cortestudinarium  with  that  oi  Holaster  planus  exposed.  The  name- 
fossil  of  the  latter  zone  has  not  yet  been  found  there. 

Echinocorys    vulgaris^    though     relatively    commoner    than 
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Associated  guide-fossils  : — Micrasttr  cor-anguinum,  Echino- 
^orys  vulgaris^  Actinocamax  verus^  Parasmilia  centralis^  and 
Serpula  iurbinella. 

We  have  already  on  p.  219  given  our  reasons  for  founding,  for 
purely  local  use,  a  new  equivalent  title  for  this  zone.  As  we  shall 
show,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  belemnites,  Actinocamax 
js^ranulatus  cannot  be  used  for  the  name- fossil  of  this  zone  in 
Yorkshire,  in  that  it  merely  introduces  us  to  a  zonal  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  this  remarkably  persistent  species.  Though  the 
shallowness  of  the  alveolar  cavity  would  be  a  good  index  of  horizon 
to  one  well  acquainted  with  this  belemnite,  it  would  not  be 
sufficiently  indicative  to  those  who  have  not  made  a  study  of  the 
^roup. 

A  glance  at  the  zonal  summary  set  forth  on  pp.  303  and  331 
of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  paper,  and  on  p.  48  in  that  of  Dorset, 
will  show  the  wide  divergence  between  the  fauna  of  this  zone  in 
Yorkshire  and  that  of  the  South  of  England.  Imagine  a  zone  of 
Micraster  cor-anguinum^  where  the  name-fossil  and  Echinocorys 
vulgaris  are  degraded  to  the  level  of  mere  associated  guide- 
fossils  ;  where  Echinoconus  conims^  EpiasUr  gibbus^  Cidaris 
ptrornatay  and  Inoceramus  involutus  are  altogether  excluded  from 
the  table ;  where  Cyphosoma  and  Bourgueticrinus  are  of  no 
zonal  utility  whatever :  where  in  place  of  the  customary  zonal 
forms  we  find  a  profusion  of  Infulaster  rostratus  and  Actino- 
camax granulatus,  extending  from  base  to  top  of  the  zone  ;  and 
we  have  as  pretty  a  piece  of  zonal  irregularity  as  one  need  wish 
to  see. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  more  prominent  fossils 
in  detail,  in  order  that  we  may  show  reason  for  the  curious 
construction  of  the  zoological  summary  of  this  zone. 

Infulaster  rostratus  is  so  common,  especially  between  South 
Sea  Landing  and  High  Stacks,  that  one  could  readily  collect  a 
hundred  examples  in  a  single  day,  though  probably  not  more 
than  ?ivt  percent,  of  them  could  be  called  museum  specimens.  So 
common  are  they  at  certain  levels  that  we  counted  nine  examples 
on  one  block  of  chalk  2  ft.  square.  We  found  this  urchin  in  ^vt 
out  of  the  six  pits  in  this  zone,  some  of  the  quarries  being  in  the 
tabular  region  of  the  flinty  chalk,  and  therefore  near  the  base  of 
the  zone.  The  fact  that  we  obtained  it  in  so  many  chalk  pits  is 
clear  evidence  that  it  is  a  useful  zonal  fossil  in  inland  sections, 
and  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  zoning  quarries  which  have 
hitherto  yielded  no  characteristic  fossil.  We  have  already 
recorded  it  in  the  zone  of  Micraster  cortestudinarium  at  Breil 
Head,  and  we  may  now  state  that  it  exists  in  the  zones  of 
Marsupites  tcstudinarius  and  Actinocamax  quadratus  as  well. 
In  the  latter  chalk  we  have  found  it  150  ft.  up  in  the  zone,  but  as 
yet  the  pits,  which  have  a  higher  level  than  the  Sewerby  chalk, 
have  not  yielded  it.     This  interesting  echinid  has,  therefore,  a 
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lowest  example  came  from  within  50  ft.  of  the  base  of  the  fltntless 
chalk,  south  of  High  Stacks,  in  the  Micrasttr  cor-angHinum-zont^ 
and  the  highest  example  within  25  ft.  of  the  top  of  the  quadratus- 
chalk,  at  Cliff  End,  Sewerby.  .  But  we  can  still  further  extend 
the  downward  range  of  this  belemnite,  for  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Mortimer  we  have  been  able  to  examine  an  undoubted 
example,  with  well-preserved  proximal  end,  which,  he  affirms,  came 
from  the  flinty  chalk  of  Fimber.  It  did  not  come  from  the  same 
quarry  which  yielded  the  three  examples  of  Actinocamax 
^ranulatus  already  mentioned,  but  Mr.  Mortimer  is  absolutely 
certain  that  it  came  from  the  flinty  chalk.  This  gives  us  an 
unexampled  range  in  England  for  this  belemnite  of  about  650  ft 

Ammonites  are  rare  on  this  coast,  and  our  only  record  for 
this  zone  is  an  almost  obliterated  specimen,  about  4  in.  in 
diameter,  from  the  base  of  the  flintless  chalk  at  High  Stacks. 
Dr.  Walton  has  a  much  better  example  from  the  same  horizon,  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  determination  of  it  from  anyone. 
Mr.  Lam  pi  ugh  has  a  portion  of  another  Ammonite,  probably  of 
the  liptophyllus-^xow^^  from  South  Sea  landing.  This  example 
is  about  12  in.  in  diameter. 

The  remains  of  Cidaris^  which  are  as  a  rule  quite  a  feature  of 
this  zone,  are  here  but  poorly  illustrated.  The  spines  of  Cidarit 
sceptrifera  are  fairly  common,  those  of  Cidaris  subvesiculosa  are 
rare,  while  Cidaris  clavigera  is  represented  by  a  solitary  radiole — 
the  only  one  obtained  by  us  on  the  whole  coast.  Curiously 
enough  we  do  not  find  Cidaris  hirtido  in  our  list  for  this  zone, 
though  we  record  it  for  all  the  other  zones,  save  that  or" 
Khynchoiiella  cuvieri.  The  spines  of  Cidaris  perornata^  which  we 
have  always  regarded  as  a  guide-fossil  to  this  zone  in  the  south, 
are  entirely  wanting,  not  only  in  this  zone,  but  throughout  the 
coast. 

Cyphosoma,  usually  a  fairly  abundant  genus  in  this  zone, 
supplied  us  with  a  single  example  of  Cyphosoma  coroliart* 
Indeed,  we  have  never  worked  any  locality  where  this  genus  is  so 
poorly  represented  in  all  the  zones. 

We  have  a  curious  record  in  the  presence  of  Cardiasitr 
ananchytis  east  of  South  Sea  I^mding,  and  90  ft.  from  the  top  of 
the  zone.  As  this  urchin  ranges  up  to  the  top  of  the  quadratusAx^ 
at  Sewerby,  and  is  also  found  in  quarries  in  the  quadratus-cYa!^ 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  beds  on  the  coast,  we  have  a  truly 
remarkable  range  of  about  575  feet. 

Brachiopods  yield  but  a  poor  list  in  this  chalk,  for  not  only 
are  they  rather  rare,  but  they  are  so  permeated  with  iron-oxide 
that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  them  in  good  condition. 
Terehratula  semij^Mosa  is  very  small,  and  always  crushed.  The 
largest  example  measured  19  mm.  x  16  mm.  Rhynchonelh 
reedensis  is  rare,  and  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  its  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  MarsupiUs  zone,  and  its  still  greater 
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abundance  and  larger  size  in  the  zone  of  Actinocamax  quadratus, 

Kingtna  lima  was  represented  by  four  examples  of  medium  size  ; 

TerebratuHna  striata  by  ten  specimens,  mostly  very  small ;  and 

Crania  tgnabergensis  by  six  notably  small  examples.     Crania 

parisiensiSj  usually  so  common  in  this  zone,  was  not  found,  nor, 

indeed,  have  we  seen  it  on  this  coast.     Mr.  Lamp! ugh,  however, 

tells  us  that  he  found  one  example,  probably  belonging  to  this 

species,  adnate   upon   a  sponge  from    the  guadratuschzWi  of 

Sewerby.     Tkeddea  wethertlli^  which  from  its  abundance  in  this 

zone  is  usually  regarded  by  us  as  of  zonal  value,  was  entirely 

wanting. 

Lamellibranchs,  with  the  exception  of  the  ever-present 
Inoceramus  cuvieri^  are  not  in  strong  force.  Even  Osirea 
vesicuiaris  is  by  no  means  common,  and  Ostrea  wegfnanniana  is 
represented  by  only  two  examples.  In  the  South  no  zone  is  so 
rich  as  this  in  Ostrta^  so  that  the  restriction  to  two  species  is  all 
the  more  remarlcable.  The  rarity  of  Ostrea  wegmanniana  is  a 
useful  point  in  the  field,  for  it  runs  in  bands  in  the  Marsupites- 
zone,  and  is  found  in  extraordinary  profusion  in  that  of 
Actinocamax  quadratus.  Three  examples  of  Pecten  crttosus^  and 
two  of  Spandylus  latus^  are  all  that  we  can  record  for  this  zone. 
Though  we  did  not  find  it  on  the  coast,  we  record  Inoceramus 
involutus  from  Burdale,  Pluckham,  Walkington,  Fimber  Station, 
RtggSy  and  Sledmere  Road.  These  specimens  are  in  the 
Mortimer  Museum.  As  we  have  not  examined  the  above- 
mentioned  sections,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  examples  of 
this  species  to  the  zone  in  question. 

Farasmiiia  attains  its  maximum  development  in  the  Yorkshire 
chalk  at  this  horizon,  both  in  numbers  and  size,  and  therein  in  a 
measure  it  corresponds  with  southern  sections.  In  Yorkshire, 
however,  the  preservation  of  the  corals  is  so  bad  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  them.  This  is  mostly  due  to  their  destruction  by 
iron-oxide.  The  bulk  of  the  sp**cimens  belong  to  Farasmiiia 
centralis^  but  we  found  one  example  of  Farasmiiia  gramilata, 

Serpula  turbinella  is  here  not  without  value  as  a  zonal  guide- 
fossil     It  is  fairly  common,  and  of  large  size,  and  we  record  it 
for  both  the  flinty  and  flintless  area  of  this  zone.      We  have 
shewn  that  it  is  found  in  the  Micraster  cor-iestudinarium-zone  at 
Newcombe,   and  we   shall  also   note   it   in   the  lower  part  of 
the  quadratus-zone,  as  exposed  in  Sewerby  cliffs.     We  did  not 
obtain  it  in  the  zone  of  Alarsupites  testudinarius.     We  found 
five  examples  of  a  Serpula  which  is  new  to  us.     It  somewhat 
resembles  a  large  uncoiled  Serpula  turbinella^  and  is  restricted  to 
this  horizon.     A  Micraster  cor-anguinum-zone  which  yields  but 
one  example  of  Serpula  ampullacea  is  indeed  remarkable. 

Bourgueticrinus  entirely  fails  us  as  a  zonal  guide.  We  found 
^^ght  heads,  but  they  are  all  very  small,  and  in  no  way  resemble 
^he  characteristic  zonal  form  of  the  south.     Columnars  are  notably 
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commoner  in  this  zone  than  in  the  two  above  it ;  but  even  here 
they  are  much  rarer  and  smaller  than  at  the  same  horizon  in  the 
southern  counties. 

Among  the  rarer  fossils  we  obtained  two  examples  of 
Scalptllum  maximum^  both  of  unusual  size,  and  more  resembling 
the  dimensions  of  those  found  in  the  Belemniiella  mucronata-ixmt. 
We  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  a  balanid  of  unusual 
form.  This  we  submitted  to  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  who  did  not 
recognise  it  as  a  described  species. 

Forosphara  is  useless  as  a  guide-fossil  in  the  Yorkshire  chalL 
Out  of  98  examples  from  this  zone  only  two  could  be  referred  to, 
Forosphara  giobuiaris  var.  nudfomns^  while  Porosphara  pHeoius 
more  nearly  approached  its  proper  numerical  proportion,  and 
several  specimens  were  of  fair  size.  We  record  nine  examples  of 
the  ordinary  Forosphara  pikolus^  nine  of  the  var.  paUUiJcrmis^ 
and  one  of  the  var.  arrtcia.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  new 
varieul  names  are  those  which  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Hinde  in 
a  paper  which  will  shortly  be  published.  Forosphara  giobuiaris  is 
here  smaller  than  in  the  higher  zones,  as  we  should  expect,  hut 
the  size  is  much  less  than  those  from  the  same  horizon  in  the 
southern  counties.  Dr.  Hinde  has  measured  these  specimens  and 
he  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  as  13  mm.  ;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  examples  range  between  3 — 6  mm.  in  diameter. 

The  sponges,  so  richly  developed  in  the  higher  zones,  yield 
here  but  a  poor  list.  We  found  in  this  zone  the  first  example  of 
the  well-known  calcified  lithistid  sponges,  together  with  an 
instance  of  partial  calcification  of  an  heractinellid  mainly  pre- 
served in  iron-oxide.  The  percentage  of  the  calcified  sponges 
increases  as  we  ascend  the  zones. 

Our  solitary  vertebrate  record  is  a  tooth  of  Oxyrhina  mantelli 
We  have  never  worked  any  section  of  this  zone  so  poor  in 
vertebrate  remains. 


Zone   of  Marsupites   testudinarius. 

MarsHpitcs  iesiudinariusl   J/rzrj////V<f j-band,  |  rp  ^  1    .l-  1  c 

Actinocamax  granulaUis]       121  ft.  i  in.  ^f/*   thickness  01 

Uiniacrinus  \  UinUurinus-h^v^^A    ^^^<^rsupiUs^oiit, 

Actinocamax  granulatus )         87  It.  5  in.        J  *  °*"* 

Associated  guide-fossils  :  Zeit^^Iopkums  rowei^  Actinocamax 
veruSy  Ostrea  vesicular  is  and  Ostrea  wegmanniana. 

That  the  whole  of  the  flintless  chalk,  some  550  ft.  in  thick- 
ness, should  belong  to  the  chalk  of  Marsupites  alone,  as 
indicated  by  Dr.  Barrois,  seemed  an  incredible  measurement  for 
this   zone,   even    in   this   land   of    strange    happenings.      The 
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measurements  which  we  give  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  large, 
for  our  greatest  measurement  hitherto  obtained  for  a  comfriete 
exposure  on  the  coast  amounted  to  1 1 1  ft.,*  though  the  incom- 
plete exposure  of  Margate  measured  but  1 16  ftf  We  shall  refer  to 
the  question  of  measurements  in  the  section  of  this  paper 
devoted  to  this  subject. 

A  glance  at  the  zonal  summary  will  at  once  indicate  that  the 
only  points  of  similarity  between  the  Yorkshire  Marsupites  chalk 
and  that  in  southern  counties  is  that  it  is  divided  into  the 
it/bmr/i/f5-band  above  and  the  Uintacrinus-hznd  below.  The 
fact  that  AcHnocamax  granulatus  occurs  in  the  Afarsupiies-bsind 
does  not  bring  this  sub^zone  into  line  with  southern  sections,  for 
its  presence  here  is  not  a  restricted  one,  being  but  an  extension 
of  its  range  from  the  Micraster  cor-an^uinum-zonQ  and  the 
UiniacrinuS'hsxid^  to  the  zone  oi  Actitiocamax  quadratus. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  less  conventional  Marsupites- 
fauna,  for  Micraster  cor-anguinum^  Echinoconus  conicus,  the 
nipple^haped  head  of  Baurgueticrinus^  Ammonites  leptophyllus^ 
Terebratulina  rowei^  Rhynchonella  plicatilis^  Crania  parisiensis^ 
Thuidea  wetherelli^  Pecten  cretosus^  Spondylus  spinosus^  Neithea 
quinquecostata^  Ostrea  hippopodium^  O,  semiplana^  O.  nor- 
maniana^  O,  lateralis,  and  Caryophyllia  cylindracea,  are  entirely 
wanting  in  our  collection  ;  while  vertebrate  remains,  Echinocorys 
vulgaris,  Lima  hoperi,  Spondylus  latus,  Spondylus  dutempleanus, 
Parasmilia,  Bryozoa,  and  Serpula  are  notably  rare. 

The  points  in  which  this  section  in  some  measure  coincides 
with  others  in  the  south  are  that  Zeuglopleurus  rowei  and  the 
barrel-shaped  columnar  of  Bourgueticrinus  are  found  in  both 
divisions  of  the  zone  ;  that  Rhynchonella  reedensis  is  the  com- 
monest brachiopod;  and  that  Ostrea  vesicularis  and  Ostrea 
wegmanniana  are  found  in  beds,  as  at  Brighton  and  Margate. 

So  badly  preserved  are  the  examples  of  Echinocorys  vulgaris 
in  this  zone  that  not  only  have  we  not  included  this  usually 
important  guide-fossil  in  the  zonal  summary,  but  we  have  not 
even  ventured  to  place  it  among  the  associated  guide-fossils.  We 
found  one  sub-pyramidal  form  in  the  Marsupites-h^ind,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  suggest  that  the  distinctive  shape- variation 
is,  as  in  all  southern  sections,  characteristic  of  this  zone  in 
Yorkshire.  Nearly  all  the  examples  of  Echinocorys  in  these 
upper  zones  have  the  apex  crushed  or  sheared  off.  Many  of 
these  urchins  lie  in  the  plane  of  a  marl-band,  and  the  impression 
is  given  that  movements  in  the  rock  along  these  lines  of 
diminished  resistance,  have  ground  off  the  top  of  the 
echinoderm. 

In  all  probability  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  calling  the 
distinctive  form   of  the  Marsupiies-zont  in   the  south   the  var. 

•  Op.  cit.  Dorset,  p.  54. 

t  Op.  cit.  Kent  and  Su«sex,  p.  296. 
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pyramidatus.  The  true  Echinocorys  pyramidatus  is  Portlock's* 
species  from  the  mucronata-K^^^^  and  is  both  larger  and 
different  in  shape  from  the  zonal  variety  under  discussion. 

Zeugiopkurus  rowei;\  always  a  rare  fossil,  was  represented  by 
three  examples  of  medium  size,  one  in  the  base  of  the  MarsupUes- 
band,  and  the  other  two  at  the  top  of  the  C/infacnnus-bsind.  It 
was  not  found  in  Sussex  or  Dorset,  so  this  is  only  the  second 
record  of  its  occurrence  in  this  zone. 

The  other  regular  echinids  consist  of  spines  of  Cidaris  kirudo, 
Cidaris  sceptrifera^  and  Cidaris  subvesiailosa^  but  none  are  really 
common.  The  single  examples  of  Saienia  granulosa  and 
Ophiura  were  found  at  the  top  of  the  C/in/acrinus-hsLtid.  The 
former  are  even  smaller  than  its  dwarfed  prototype  in  the 
Terebratulina  gracilis-zout  (p.  242),  for  it  measured  but  2|  mm. 
in  diameter. 

Infulaster  restrains  at  this  horizon  presents  a  marked 
numerical  contrast  to  its  profusion  in  the  chalk  of  Micrasier- 
cor-anguinum^  for  we  only  record  two  examples  in  each  division 
of  the  zone  ;  so  that  it  is  even  less  common  than  in  the  guadratus- 
chalk.  Cardiaster  ananchytis^  so  abundant  in  the  zone 
immediately  above,  figures  in  our  list  as  a  solitary  example  from 
the  middle  of  the  Marsupites-hdSidi. 

Bourgiieticrinus  is  so  comparatively  rare,  and  so  devoid  01 
usefulness  as  a  guide-fossil,  that  it  merits  a  further  statement  oa 
the  subject.     Even  columnars  are  of  infrequent  occurrence  in. 
this  zone,  the  only  head  being  found  in  the   Uintacrintts-\xxx\^y, 
and    resembling    the    dwarfed    form    which    we  found  in   the- 
Micraster coranguifiumzon^  south  of  High  Stacks.     The  nipple- 
shaped  head  was  not  found,  and  the  barrel-shaped  columnars- 
consisted  of  but  two  examples. 

With  the  exception  of  Belemnitella  mucronata  the  cephalpodsi. 
of  the  White  Chalk  are  proverbially  erratic  in  their  distributiorft 
in  England,  and  those  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  are  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  That  Ammonites  leptophyllus  should  be  absent  is  no 
new  thing,  for  it  is  equally  wanting  in  our  lists  for  the  same  zone 
in  Dorset.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  distribution  of  this 
group  can  refer  to  the  summary  in  the  Dorset  paper  J  Mhich  deals 
with  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Dorset. 

The  distribution  of  Actinocamax  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  is 
quite  remarkable,  and  extends  our  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
but  inconstant  fossil  in  no  slight  degree.  We  have  already^ 
traced  it,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Mortimer,  in  tht? 
flinty  chalk  of  the  Micraster  cor-anguinuf?i-zox\t  at  Fimber,  and 
have  followed  through  the  160  ft.  of  flintless  chalk  belonging 
to   this  zone,  and   now   we    find    that   it    is    equally  commor^ 

•  Portlock.     Report  on  Londonderry,  p.  355,  1843. 
+  Op.  cit.     Kent  and  Sussex,  pp.  300,  353,  354. 

♦  Dorset,  pp.  53,  54- 
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in  both  divisions  of  the  Marsuptfes  zouq.  There  is  some 
tendency  for  it  to  run  in  bands  in  all  the  zones  which  yield  ii. 
3n  Thanet  this  belemnite  is  confined  to  the  Marsupites-hsindy 
-while  in  Sussex"  it  is  found  at  the  same  level,  chiefly  in  the 
upper  20  ft.,  and  ranges  up  into  the  base  of  the  Actinocamax 
^uadratus-chiWi,  occurring  sporadically  only  above  the  base  of 
the  zone,  but  extending  as  high  as  150  ft.  In  Dorsetf  it  is  rare, 
and  only  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  Actinocamax  quadratus-zoxit. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  distribution  of  Actinocamax 
^ranulatus  in  Yorkshire  differs  from  that  of  any  section  of  this 
zone  which  we  have  previously  recorded.  Anyone  collecting  a 
series  of  belemnites  on  this  coast  in  strict  zonal  order  will  at  once 
be  struck  with  the  progressive  deepening  of  the  alveolar  cavity 
compared  with  examples  from  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor- 
anguinum. 

Actinocamax  verus  is  as  rare  it  this  zone  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast  as  Actinocamax  granuiatus  is  common.  At  present  we 
have  only  a  record  of  two  examples  in  the  Marsupites-hdSid^  and 
one  in  that  of  Uintacrinus.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  relatively  commoner  in  the  zones  of 
Micraster  cor-anguinum  and  Actinocamax  quadratus,  and  when 
we  remember  that  it  is  fairly  abundant  in  the  Uintacrinus-bznd 
of  Thanet,  Sussex,  J  and  Salisbury.  Its  rarity  in  Yorkshire  finds 
a  partial  parallel  in  Hampshire,  where  it  only  occurs  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Micraster  cor-anguinum-zone.  Probably  further 
collecting  will  increase  the  number  of  examples  of  this  belemnite 
both  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  and  in  inland  sections. 

Brachiopods,  with  the  exception  of  Rhynchonella  reedensis, 
are  poorly  represented,  for  Terebraiulina  striata^  Kingena  lima^ 
Crania  egnabergensis^  and  Terebratula  semiglobosa  are  quite  rare. 
All  are  deeply  impregnated  with  iron-oxide,  and,  especially  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  zone,  so  adherent  to  the  matrix  that  it  is 
impossible  to  remove  them  in  a  perfect  state.  We  only  found 
two  examples  of  Crania  egfiabergensis,  one  in  each  division  of 
the  zone,  though  one,  a  strange  exception  in  this  region 
of  shattered  shells,  was  double.  Both  were  small  specimens, 
measuring  respectively  4I  x  4^,  and  3^x3^  mm.  Kingena 
lima  was  too  broken  to  study  its  shape-variation,  and  was  mostly 
of  moderate  size,  though  one  measured  16  x  13  mm.  Terebra- 
tuli;*i  striata  was  also  dwarfed,  the  largest  only  measuring 
4|  x  3i  mm.,  and  one  was  only  2  mm.  in  its  short  diameter. 
Crania  parisiensis,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  found  at  all.  Thecidea 
Ufetherelli,  generally  fairly  common  as  an  adnate  form  in  this 
zone,  was  also  absent ;  but  we  found  one  large  free  example, 
Hrith  both  valves  perfect,  and  measuring  5x4  mm.,  at  the  base 

•  Kent  and  Sussex,  pp.  297,  345,  348. 

t  Dorset,  p.  57. 

X  Kent  and  Sussex,  pp.  299,  34S. 
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of  the  UirttacrinuS'h^nd.  This  is  probably  an  example  of 
another  species,  and  recently  we  have  found  a  second  apparently 
identical  form  at  the  same  horizon  at  Margate.  These  are  the 
only  two  specimens  which  we  have  seen.  We  have  already  noted 
the  absence  of  Rhynchonella  plicatiHs  in  this  zone. 

Lamellibranchs,  if  we  exclude  Inoceramus  cuvieriy  Osirta 
vesicularis^  and  Ostrea  wegmanniana^  are  rare.  At  the  upper 
part  of  the  zone  we  found  three  examples  of  Inoceramus  lingua^ 
but  we  have  not  met  with  it  below  this  level  Osirta  wegmanniana 
is  much  rarer  in  the  Uintacrinus-hdxA  than  in  the  upper  division 
of  the  zone,  and  has  not  the  tendency  to  run  in  bands  which  is 
so  notable  at  the  higher  horizon.  Spondylus  latus  and  Spondylus 
dutempkanus  were  represented  by  single  specimens  in  the 
J/arff///V(^^-band,  and  a  solitary  example  of  the  latter  was  found 
in  the  C/infacrinus-bsLnd,  A  fragment  of  Ztf/ia  hoperiy  generally 
so  common  and  large  at  this  horizon,  is  our  only  record  for  the 
zone.  We  have  already  noted  that  Neithea  quinquecosiata  and 
Pecten  cretosus  were  not  found  at  this  horizon. 

No  corals  were  found  in  the  Afarsupites  hsindy  but  two 
examples  of  Parasmilia  centralis^  one  of  Parasmilia  fittoni^  and 
one  of  Parasmilia  cylindrica  were  obtained  in  the  Uintacrinus- 
band.  Caryophyllia  cylindracea^  which  we  have  always  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  this  horizon,  especially  of  the  Marsupites- 
band,  was  not  found. 

Bryozoa  are  notably  rare,  Vincularia  disparilis^  Eschara 
rimosa^  Eschara  lamarcki^  and  Mcmbranipora  were  alone 
obtained,  and  the  bulk  of  them  belonged  to  the  first  species. 
That  the  ever-present  Eschara  lamarcki  should  be  represented  by 
a  single  example  is  quite  without  parallel  in  our  experience. 

The  sponges  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  interesting  as 
those  in  the  qiiadratus-^2^ ;  but  those  preserved  in  iron-oxide 
are  the  same  as  those  quoted  in  the  zone  immediately  above,  with 
the  exception  of  Ventriculites  infundibuliformis  and  Cceloptychium 
a^aricoides.  The  calcite  sponges  are  quite  a  feature  of  this 
horizon,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  quadratus- 
chalk,  and  one  notices  that  they  become  increasingly  frequent  as 
one  ascends  the  zone. 

Porosphccra  again  quite  fails  us  as  a  zonal  guide-fossil,  for  not 
only  is  it  much  smaller  than  in  the  South,  but  it  is  also  rarer. 
We  collected  115  examples  in  all  from  this  zone.  Of  these  88 
belonged  to  Porosphccra  globularis^  7  to  P,  globularis  var. 
nuciformiSy  10  to  P.  pileoluSy  and  10  to  P,  pileolus  var. 
patellijormis.  The  last-named  all  occurred  in  the  Uintacrinus- 
band,  and  were  of  proportionately  large  size.  The  small 
percentage  of  Dr.  Hinders  var.  nuciformis^  which  has  hitherto 
been  wrongly  called  P,  woodwardiy  is  very  noteworthy ;  and  the 
small  size  of  P,  globularis^  which  generally  reaches  such  large 
dimensions  as  to  be  diagnostic  of  the  zone,  is  equally  striking. 
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The  largest  example  measured  but  13  mm.  in  diameter,  and  the 
bulk  of  them  range  between  2-6  mm. 

The  rarity  of  Serpula  is  again  quite  remarkable,  for  we  only 
record  two  examples  of  Serpula  granulata^  two  of  Serpula  ilium^ 
and  one  of  Serpula  fluciuata.  Two  long  thin  forms,  one  bluntly 
quadrate,  and  the  other  bluntly  pentagonal,  were  found,  but  we 
could  not  determine  them.  Serpula  plana,  Serpula  ampullacea, 
and  Serpula  iurbinella,  usually  so  common  at  this  horizon,  are 
wanting  in  our  lists. 

Vertebrate  remains  are  surprisingly  rare,  and  we  can  only 
record  a  single  tooth  of  Lamna  appendiculata  in  the  Uintacrinus- 
band,  and  one  of  Notidanus  microdon  in  that  of  Marsupiies, 

Those  who  would  study  the  fossils  of  this  interesting  zone  in 
the  ligh(  of  local  faunal  variation  will  find  a  complete  synoptical 
summary  of  this  chalk  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Dorset  in  the  paper  devoted  to  the  last  county."^'  If  all  sections 
of  this  zone  resembled  that  of  Yorkshire,  there  might  be  valid 
reason  for  giving  to  both  Marsupites-hdJid  and  Uintacrinus-hdLnd 
a  full  zonal  value,  instead  of  making  them  but  divisions  of  one 
zone.  The  Yorkshire  fauna,  however,  is  so  peculiar  and  excep- 
tional that  we  see  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  scheme  already 
formulated  in  our  previous  papers. 

Zone  of  Actinocamax  quadratus. 

(Local  equivalent— Zone  of  Inoceramus  lingua.) 

^Tioceramus  lingua 
<Zardiaster  ananchytis 
-Actinocamax  granulatus 
•Samites  sp. 
^hynchonella  reedensis 
Osirea  wegmanniana 
<i;alcite  sponges 
^Ventriculites  infu ndibuliforniis 
K^celoptychium  agaricoides 
^capAites  binodosus 


Found  throughout  the  zone. 
177  ft.  exposed  at  Sewerby  ClifT. 


Found  only  inland,  and  above 
the  177  ft.  level. 


Associated  guide-fossils  :  Cardiaster  pillula,  Echinocorys 
'^Zjulzaris,  Cidaris  hirudOy  Scap kites  injlatus,  Scaphites  sp.,  and 
^vicula  tenuicostata. 


We  have  already  (p.  225)  given  our  reasons  for  founding  a 
local  equivalent  zonal  title  for  this  chalk,  and  the  position  which 
'^e  have  assumed  in  this  matter  has  the  unhesitating  support  of 
^Ir.  Lamplugh,  whose  knowledge  of  this  coast  and  its  fauna  is  so 

•  Dorset,  pp.  53-55. 
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extensive.  It  may  be  that  in  time  we  shall  discover  the  true 
Actinacamax  quadratus^  either*  in  the  high  ground  betweei> 
Bridlington  and  Driffield,  from  the  chalky  drift  of  BridUngton, 
or  in  the  drifts  of  Holdemess.  That  much  of  the  highest 
chalk  has  been  denuded  during  the  severe  conditions  of  Pre- 
glacial  and  Glacial  times,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  know^ 
and  there  is  the  statement  that  at  Hornsea  the  well-sinkers 
passed  through  800  ft.  of  flintless  chalk.  This  last  point  seem& 
to  have  an  element  of  doubt  about  it,  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  are  referred  to  Mr.  Lamplugh's  paper,* 
where  the  question  is  discussed  in  some  detail.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Crofts,  of  Hull,  who  is  in  touch  with  all  details  relating  to  boring 
in  this  area,  has  promised  to  submit  all  belemnites  found  in  the 
future  for  our  inspection,  so  that  we  may  possibly  arrive  at  some 
definite  conclusion  at  no  distant  date.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  Belemnitella  mucronata  has  been  obtained  from 
the  boulder-clay  in  Holdemess,  along  with  several  other  chalk 
fossils  which  we  have  not  yet  examined  ;  but  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  say  whether  these  fossils  have  been  derived  from  the 
buried  floor  of  chalk  in  Holdemess,  or  whether  they  have  been 
transported  irom  some  distant  locality. 

We  have  177  ft.  of  quadratus-Qki;}^  displayed  in  Sewerby 
Cliffs,  and  it  is  well  known  that  certain  fossils,  such  as  ScaphiUs^ 
Micraster^  and  to  a  less  extent,  Hamites^  which  are  not  found  at 
Sewerby,  are  obtained  in  the  quarries  on  the  high  ground  north- 
west of  the  coast.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  these  quarries 
occupy  a  higher  level  in  the  qnadraiiis<^2X\ii  than  the  incomplete 
exposure  of  this  zone  on  the  coast.  If  confirmatory  evidence 
were  needed  we  have  it  in  Actiuocamax  granulaius^  which  shows 
a  sensibly  deeper  and  more  quadrate  alveolus  in  the  highest  pits 
than  is  exhibited  in  the  examples  yielded  by  Sewerby  Cliffs.  On 
this  important  question  Mr.  Lamplugh  writest :  '*  But  it  is  almost 
certain,  on  both  stratigraphical  and  palaeontological  consider- 
ations that  the  chalk  on  the  rising  ground  south-west  of 
Bridlington  comprises  a  considerable  thickness  of  higher  beds 
than  the  uppermost  layers  represented  in  the  cliff-sections ;  and 
though  the  depth  of  these  higher  strata  has  not  yet  been  accur- 
ately determined,  I  believe  that  they  cannot  fall  below  100  ft., 
and  not  improbably  are  much  thicker."  We  entirely  share  this 
writer's  views,  and  have  based  our  own  calculations  for  the  range 
of  Actinacamax  ^ranulatus  on  the  assumption  that  we  have  at 
least  150  ft.  of  chalk  higher  than  that  of  Sewerby  Cliff;  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  we  might  even  add  another  100  ft.  without 
taking  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  thickness  of  the  quadraius- 
chalk  which  has  been  spared  by  the  torces  fo  denudation.  Great 
though  the  thickness  of  such  a  zone  would  be,  it  would  not  b^ 

*  G.  W.  Lamplugh,  op.  cit..  Part  I,  p.  71, 
t  G.  W.  Lamplugh.  of.  cit..  Part  1,  r-  61*. 
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unwarrantable  as  a  supposition,  for  in  the  vertical  and  com- 
pressed chalk  between  Black  Rock  and  Arish  Mell,  Dorset,  we 
have  recorded  a  thickness  for  this  zone  of  354  ft. ;  and  the 
considerable  thickness  of  the  zones  in  Yorkshire,  from  the  beds 
of  Tertbratulina  gracilis  upwards,  certainly  does  not  militate 
against  the  idea  of  an  unusually  thick  quadratus<\\2^.  That 
one  of  the  highest  zones  may  have  a  great  thickness  is  proved  by 
the  enormous  depth  of  the  zone  of  Belemnitella  mucronata  at 
Norwich,  and  by  the  measurement  of  250  ft.  for  an  incomplete 
section  of  the  same  zone  at  Ballard  Head  and  Studland  Bay.  It 
may  be  well  to  mention  that  we  do  not  expect  to  find  any 
exposure  of  the  zone  of  Belemnitella  mucronata  in  the  Bridling- 
ton area. 

The  question  of  the  zonal  title  for  the  guadratus-chzlk 
in  England  has  long  been  a  vexed  one,  and  we  have  set  forth 
our  views  on  this  point  in  the  Kent  and  Sussex  paper,*  and 
in  that  on  Dorsetf.  The  chalk  of  this  horizon  in  Yorkshire  does 
not  remove  our  difficulties,  but  rather  adds  to  them,  for  the 
alternative  name- fossil,  Cardiaster  pillula^  is  so  rare  as  to  be 
useless  as  a  zonal  guide.  We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
this  zone  as  shewn  in  the  area  under  discussion 

Inoceramus  lingua  is  so  abundant,  and  so  uniformly 
distributed,  that  we  feel  justified  in  giving  it  the  prominent 
position  of  local  equivalent  name-fossil  for  this  zone  in  Yorkshire. 
A  figure  of  this  interesting  lamellibranch  will  be  found  in 
Goldfuss,  Petrefacta  Germanica,  PI.  CX,  ¥'\g,  5.  Like  many 
other  fossils  this  lamellibranch  has  a  tendency  to  run  in  bands, 
and  for  that  reason  we  may  fail  to  find  it  in  one  or  two  quarries. 
Still,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  wonderfully  uniform  in  its  distri- 
bution, that  it  often  occurs  in  vast  numbers,  and  that  it  is  a  very 
easy  fossil  to  determine  in  the  field. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  zone  probably  centres  around 
Adinocamax  granulatus,  which  is  quite  an  abundant  fossil,  and 
usually  well  preserved,  as  the  chalk  at  this  horizon  is  generally 
softer  and  more  marly,  though  we  should  hardly  feel  justified  in 
employing  the  adjective  **  tendre,"  used  by  Dr.  Barrois  in 
referring  to  the  upper  beds  of  the  flintless  chalk.  Even  at 
Sewerby  Cliff  the  progressive  deepening  of  the  alveolar  cavity  is 
obvious,  and  it  becomes  more  marked  in  the  higher  chalk  south- 
west of  Bridlington.  Coupled  with  an  increased  depth  of  the 
alveolar  cavity  is  a  tendency  for  the  section  of  that  depression  to 
be  more  quadrate,  and  towards  an  increase  in  the  gianulation  of 
the  guard.  Still,  as  we  have  said  before,  we  have  yet  to  see  an 
example  of  the  true  Actinocamax  guadratus  collected  in  this 
area,  either  by  ourselves  or  by  Yorkshire  geologists. 

Among  the  novel  facts  in  the  distribution  of  Adinocamax  in 

•  0/>.  cit.,  pp.  345,  346. 
t  Of>.  cit.,  PD.  58,  59. 
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Yorkshire  none  is  more  interesting  than  the  occurrence  of 
Actinocamax  verus  in  this  zone.  Certainly  in  no  £nglish 
section  have  we  heard  of  this  species  being  found  at  such  a  high 
horizon.  Its  range  at  Sewerby  Cliff  is  from  the  base  of  the 
zone  to  the  highest  accessible  level  at  Cliff  End.  As  yet  we 
have  not  found  it  in  the  higher  chalk  in  inland  sections.  In  the 
Mortimer  Museum  are  examples  from  Townside  Fall,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  north-east  of  Driffield,  and  also  from  Beverley.  The  zone 
is  not  indicated  in  these  specimens. 

Cardiasier  ananchytis  runs  in  bands  in  this  zone,  and  is  almost 
as  abundant  as  Inoceramus  lingua.  We  have  not  yet  secured  a 
really  perfect  specimen,  for  like  most  large  fossils  in  this  chalk, 
it  is  generally  crushed.  In  size  it  usually  resembles  that  of  the 
same  form  in  the  mucronaia<^9^^  though  the  largest  examples 
are  greater  than  those  from  the  higher  zone.  The  largest 
examples  at  Sewerby  are  found  near  the  top  of  the  exposure,  and 
we  obtained  one  enormous  specimen,  with  the  posterior  end 
missing,  which  measured  80  mm.  in  its  transverse  diameter. 
This  is  the  only  urchin,  save  perhaps  the  rare  and  large  forms  of 
Micraster  cor-bovis^  which  rivals  the  dimensions  of  Holasier 
placenta.  From  such  material  as  we  collected  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  shape  of  this  echinid  is  similar  to  that  of  the  same 
species  in  the  mticronaia-zone.  We  brought  away  23  examples 
of  this  urchin,  and  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  1 5 
of  these  were  covered  with  their  spines,  which  sometimes  formed 
quite  a  thick  felting  over  them.  This  we  attribute  to  the  marly 
nature  of  the  chalk,  for  this  same  preservation  of  spines  is 
noticed  in  Holaster  trecensis  of  the  Chalk  Marl  at  Dover,  and  in 
the  Echinoderms  of  the  marly  Marsupifes-ch?i\)ii  at  Brighton. 
This  wholesale  preservation  of  spines  doubtless  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  adnate  forms  on  the  tests.  We  have  already  noted  the 
occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  Micraster  cor-anguinufn-zone^ 
and  in  that  of  Marsiipites,  In  Yorkshire,  therefore,  we  have  a 
known  range  for  this  fossil  of  about  640  ft. 

Rhynchonella  reedensis  is  incomparably  the  commonest 
brachiopod  in  this  zone,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  we 
collected  no  less  than  75  examples.  It  is  much  better  preser\'ed 
than  in  the  lower  zones,  and  notably  larger.  Its  presence  in 
quantity  is  quite  an  index  of  horizon.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Ostrea  wegman?iiana,  which  occurs  in  thick  bands,  mingled  with 
Ostrea  vesicularis.  Perfect  specimens  are  rare,  but  one  finds 
them  literally  by  the  hundred  in  certain  quarries. 

The  sponges  of  Flamborough  Head  have  long  been  famous,, 
and  Dr.  Barrois*  points  out  the  affinity  which  they,  together  with 
Inoceramus  lingua  and  Scaphites  binodosus^  establish  between  this 
zone  in  Yorkshire  and  \}citquadratus-QS\z}^  of  North- West  Germany. 

♦  op,  cit.  pp.  193,  T99. 
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Unfortunately  the  spicular  structure  of  our  Flamborough 
sponges  is  not  retained,  so  that  identification  with  the  beautifully 
preserved  forms  of  Germany  is  difficult.  We  had  intended  to 
give  a  list  of  sponges  collected  in  this  zone,  but  the  difficulties  of 
determination  were  so  great  that  we  have  decided  to  leave  them 
out  of  our  lists  altogether.  Later  on,  when  our  collection  is 
more  complete,  we  shall  be  able  to  compare  them  with  the 
recently  acquired  series  from  Hanover  at  the  British  Museum 
(Nat.  Hist.).*  Mr.  Lamplugh  has  a  fine  series  of  these  sponges, 
collected  mainly  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  growth,  and  he 
agrees  with  us  that  when  this  large  sponge  fauna  can  be  properly 
named,  use  may  possibly  be  made  of  the  various  species  to  mark 
certain  levels  in  this  zone.  We  append  a  list  of  the  Flamborough 
sponges  from  Dr.  Hinde's  monograph.  They  aie  not  referred  to 
any  definite  zone,  but  we  know  from  experience  that  they  are 
probably  all  derived  from  the  quadratus-chdWi,  where  alone  they 
are  really  abundant. 


Pachasirella  convolula 
Seliscothon  planus 
SeUscoihon  explanatus 
Verruculina  pusiuloia 
Verruculina  mi/Iiaris 
Scytalia  fastigiaia 
Scytaiia  radiciformis 
Scylalia  terebrata 
Pachinion  scrip  turn 
Heierostijiia  obliqua 
Isorhaphifia  texia 
Phymatella  reticulata 


Verruculina  astrea 
Verruculina  cofwoluta 
Verruculina  plicata 
Verruculina  reussii 
Verruculina  papillata 
Siphonia  koenigi 
Bolospongia  globata 
Bolospongia  constricta 
Turonia  variabilis 
Tethyopsis  cretaccus 
Jereica  clava 


The  Flamborough  sponges  are  very  abundant,  and  are  best 
seen  on  the  scars,  chiefly  in  the  position  of  the  letters  "rby,"  in 
"Sewerby  Rocks,"  on  the  6-inch  map,  sheet  128.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  sponges  preserved  in  iron-oxide  are 
equally  common,  and  that  the  bulk  of  them,  which  we  generally 
find  throughout  the  White  Chalk  of  the  South  of  England,  are 
never  calcified.  It  would  probably  be  correct  to  say  that  all 
these  calcified  sponges  are  peculiar  to  this  district,  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  Siphonia  Konigi^ 
Stichophyma  tutniduni^  Pachinion  scriptum,  and  Heterostinia 
obliqua.  The  process  of  mineralisation  is  curious.  One  often 
finds  a  calcified  and  an  iron-oxide  sponge  in  actual  contact,  the 
mineralisation  of  each  being  quite  perfect  in  their  respective 
states.  At  other  times,  the  calcite  sponges  are  found  in  every 
state  of  transition  in  their  degree  and  method  of  mineralisation, 
some  being  completely  calcified,  save  for  an  iron-oxide  root,  and 


•  See  al«o  G.  J.  Hinde,  Cnt.  Fc^sil  Sponges  of  Gcol.  Dep  Brit.  Museum,  18S3. 
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Others  quite  rotten  with  oxide.  The  latter  is  probably  a  purely 
secondary  replacement.  More  rarely,  one  finds  one  of  the 
common  hexactinellid  sponges,  such  as  Ventriculites^  with  an 
imperfect  attempt  at  calcification.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
lithistids  are  preserved  in  calcite,  and  the  hexactinellids  in  iion- 
oxide. 

We  have  used  the  term  calcite  sponges  because  they  are  in 
the  main  soluble  in  acid.  They  have  usually  been  described  as 
silicified,  but  this  observation  renders  such  a  theory  doubtful. 
Professor  H.  £.  Armstrong  kindly  examined  some  of  the 
characteristic  lithistids  for  us,  and  he  says  that  the  material  in 
which  they  are  preserved  is  calcite. 

But  apart  from  the  calcite  sponges,  there  are  certain  of  the 
usual  iron  oxide  forms  which  are  here  of  high  zonal  value.  The 
chief  of  these  is  Ventf  icuiites  infundibuHfotfniSy  which  is  so 
abundant  and  evenly  distributed,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
quarries  in  the  higher  chalk,  and  is,  moreover,  so  readily 
recognised  in  the  field,  that  it  assumes  a  prominent  position  as  a 
guide-fossil.  Indeed,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  characteristic 
lossil  of  the  viucronaia-Q^2^  of  Norwich,  it  would  have  strong 
claims  for  the  position  of  local  equivalent  name-fossil  for  this 
zone  in  Yorkshire.  Cicloptychium  agaricoides^  though  not 
abundant,  is  restricted  to  this  zone,  and  the  same  may  be  said, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  of  Forochonia  simplex,  w^hich  is  of  more 
frequent  occurrence.  Magnificent  examples  of  both  the  calcite 
and  iron-oxide  sponges  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Mortimer  Museum 
at  Driffield,  as  well  as  in  the  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.)  and 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 

Another  of  the  interesting  features  in  this  zone  in  Yorkshire 
is  the  presence  of  Scaphiks  and  Hamiics,  Both  these  forms, 
especially  the  former,  run  in  bands,  and  are  distinctly  restricted 
to  the  highest  beds.  Dr.  Barrois*  draws  attention  to  Scaphites 
HnodosHS,  and  Professor  lilakef  to  two  other  species  of  Scaphites^ 
and  one  of  Hamites. 

Hamiks  is  found  much  lower  in  the  zone  than  Scaphites^  and 
we  record  it  as  low  as  40  ft.  above  the  junction  of  this  zone  with 
the  Marsupit€s-\i2iX\A  in  Sewerby  Cliff;  but  it  is  commoner  at  the 
highest  part  of  the  chalk  exposed  at  Sewerby  Cliff  End,  and  we 
find  it  on  the  scars  at  the  spot  which  the  cartographer,  with  a 
sense  of  humour  usually  lacking  in  these  severe  publications,  has 
called  the  "  Muscle  Beds."  We  have  also  recorded  it  for  many 
cf  the  pits  in  the  higher  chalk  of  this  zone.  How  high  it  ranges 
we  know  not  yet,  as  our  examination  of  the  higher  beds  has  been 
of  a  purely  tentative  nature,  but  we  have  obtained  it  in  some  of 
the   highest  quarries  in  this  area.      We  have  been  unable   to 

•  Op.  cit.^  p.  199. 

t  J.  F.  Blake.     "  On  the  Chalk  of  Yorkshire.'      Froc.  Gcol.  Assoc.,  Vol.  v,  No.  5,  Jan. 

1878. 
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ascertain  the  specific  name  of  tiiis  cephalopod.  Probably  there 
is  more  than  one  species. 

Scaphites  binodosus*  when  we  happen  to  find  a  quarry  in  the 
higher  chalk  in  which  the  Scaphite-bed  is  developed,  is  a  really 
common  fossil.  We  have  noted  it  in  Pits  20,  21,  27,  and  30.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  while  it  is  found  in  No.  30,  on  the  loo-ft. 
contour-line,  it  has  not  been  found  in  the  neighbouring  quarry. 
No.  29,  which  is  lower  by  50  ft.  This  indicates  the  local  nature 
of  the  Scaphite-band,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrates  the  useful 
nature  of  this  fossil  as  a  guide  to  the  higher  chalk.  Hitherto 
Scaphites  has  not  been  found  in  sit  A  in  the  177  ft.  of  the  zone 
displayed  in  Sewerby  Cliff,  either  by  ourselves  or  by  local 
collectors ;  but  Mr.  Lamplugh  obtained  a  specimen  when  he 
was  excavating  in  the  old  buried  cliff  at  Cliff  End,  Sewerby.  This 
was  on  a  rolled  boulder,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
another  example,  also  on  a  boulder,  near  the  same  situation. 
Whether  our  specimen  was  derived  from  the  present  cliff,  or 
from  one  of  the  boulders  in  the  drift,  or  the  old  beach,  we  know 
not.     We  incline  to  the  latter  supposition. 

In  addition  to  the  species  already  mentioned  we  find 
Scaphites  inflatus,  and  there  are  probably  two,  if  not  three,  species 
in  addition.  These  we  have  been  unable  to  determine.  Mr. 
Stather  has  a  fine  series  of  these  fossils  in  his  collection,  and 
some  beautiful  examples  are  in  the  Mortimer  Museum.  A 
reference  to  the  latter  collection  would  probably  give  us  other 
inland  localities  where  this  genus  occurs. 

Cardiaster  pillula  is,  as  we  have  before  indicated,  a  rare 
fossil.  We  only  collected  eleven  examples  in  all,  ^\t,  of  which 
came  from  Sewerby  Cliff,  and  all  were  of  rather  small  size.  We 
found  it  both  at  the  base  and  the  top  of  the  Sewerby  section,  and 
obtained  it  at  pits  31  and  32  at  Carnaby.  None  of  the  other 
quarries  yielded  it.  How  rare  this  usually  abundant  echinid 
is  on  the  coast  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  had  never 
been  found  there  by  local  collectors,  though  Mr.  Stather  had 
collected  it  at  Carnaby. 

Echinocorys  vulgaris  is  rather  common,  but  would  be  con- 
sidered rare  in  comparison  with  the  profusion  with  which  it 
occurs  in  the  south.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  large  race. 
We  brought  away  thirty  examples  from  this  zone,  four  of 
which  had  thin  tests.  Uncrushed  specimens  are  very  rare, 
and  consequently  shape-variations  are  difficult  to  establish. 
We  secured  one  dwarfed  form  from  the  base  of  the  zone 
at  Sewerby,  two  very  flat  dome-shaped  examples  from  the 
same  locality,  and  one  very  large  and  tall,  dome-shaped  individual 
from  Ruston  Parva.  The  chief  shape-variation  would  appear  to 
be  an  ovate-gibbous  form,  such  as  we  see  at  the  junction  of  this 
zone  with  the  JA7/-j/////^j-band  in  the  South.    Br}'ozoa  and  other 

•  F.  A.  Roemer,  Verst.  Norddeutschen  Kreide.     Fl  XIII,  Fig.  6.     1840-41. 
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adnate  forms  are  rare,  and  adherent  spines  much  more  common 
than  usual.  There  is  a  band  of  this  urchin  at  the  base  of  the 
zone  at  Sewerby. 

Cidaris  hirudo  is  the  dominant  regular  echinid  in  this  zone^ 
and  its  spines  are  fairly  common.  VVe  only  found  five  spines 
of  Cidaris  sceptriftra^  all  at  the  base  of  the  zone,  and  two  of 
Cidaris  sulwesiculosa.  Four  examples  of  Cyphosoma  coroliare 
constitute  our  record  for  this  genus,  and  Saienia^  usually  some- 
what abundant  at  this  horizon,  was  not  found  at  all. 

Bourgueticrinus^  usually  both  abundant  and  highly  diagnostic,. 
is  here  notably  rare.  The  columnars  found,  though  remarkably 
small,  were  fairly  characteristic ;  but  we  did  not  obtain  a  single 
head  of  this  crinoid.  Throughout  the  whole  coast  we  note  that 
this  genus  is  not  only  dwarfed,  but  quite  useless  as  a  zonal 
guide-fossil. 

Micraster  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  zone,  and  is  of  very 
local  occurrence.  We  only  found  it  at  the  higher  pit  at  Bessingby 
Hill,  No.  30,  and  even  there  it  is  by  no  means  common,  and 
generally  crushed.  Mr.  Lamplugh  has  a  good  series  of  this 
urchin  from  Bessingby,  and  examination  of  these  examples  shew 
that  it  is  a  carinate  form,  with  deep  anteal  sulcus  and  notch,  and 
with  labrum  near  the  anterior  margin — a  shape-variation 
which  we  generally  associate  with  the  zone  of  Belemnitella 
viucronata, 

Infulaster  rostratus  is,  curiously  enough,  commoner  at 
this  horizon  than  in  the  Afarsupiies-zon^,  We  collected  eight 
examples,  all  from  Sewerby  Cliff,  but  as  yet  have  not  found  it  in 
the  quarries.  Doubtless  it  exists  there,  and  it  will  be  an  interest- 
ing quest  for  Yorkshire  geologists  to  extend  the  already  immense 
range  of  this  echinid.  We  have  already  mentioned  (p.  250)  that 
it  extends  from  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium  to  the 
highest  ^wrt</rrt///j-chalk  exposed  on  the  coast  at  Sewerby,  giving 
thus  a  range  of  nearly  700  ft. 

Avicuhi  tenuicostata  is  another  fossil  new  to  our  experience  in 
this  zone.  Professor  Blake*  refers  this  form  to  Avicula 
tenuicosiata^  Roemerf  and  we  are  ourselves  clear  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  determination.  The  collections  of  Mr. 
Mortimer  and  Mr.  Stather  contain  some  fine  examples.  We 
found  ^y^  specimens  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  Sewerby 
section,  and  several  other  fragments  were  obtained  in  the 
quarries.  We  do  not  know  how  high  this  fossil  extends  in  inland 
sections.  But  for  its  comparative  rarity  it  would  be  a  most 
useful  guide-fossil,  as  it  is  here  rigidly  confined  to  the  quadrahis- 
chalk. 

As  some  doubt  has  been  expressed  concerning  the 
determination  of  this  Avicula^  we  have,   through  the  agency  of 


•  O/-.  cit„  p.  259. 

1  Op.  cit.  PI.  Vil!,  Fig.  15. 
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Dr.  F.  L.  Kitchin,  submitted  examples  to  Dr.  Johannes  Bohm, 
of  Berlin,  who  has  no  hesitation  in  referring  it  to  Roemer's 
species.  He  says  that  Roemer's  Lower  Chalk  of  Lindner  Berge, 
near  Hanover,  is  really  guadraius-c\\z\V^  as  shewn  by  H. 
Credner  (Geogn.  Karte  d.  Umgegend  v.  Hannover,  1865). 
Roemer  called  it  A,  lineata  first  (Kredegeb.,  p.  64),  and  changed 
the  name  to  A,  tenuicostata  on  the  plate.  The  name  lineata 
Mras  preoccupied,  so  tenuicostata  stands  as  the  correct  specific 
title.  Dr.  Bohm  thinks  that  this  shell  is  rather  rare  in  North 
Germany.  We  are  able  to  give  two  other  records  of  its 
occurrence  in  England.  These  are  from  Coddenham  in  Suffolk^ 
and  from  Salisbury.  From  the  former  locality  there  are  four 
examples  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street 
(P.  1875,  P.  1882,  P.  1883,  P.  1884),  and  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  and  Dr.  Kitchin  we  have  been  able  to 
examine  them.  The  only  characteristic  zonal  fossil  associated 
with  them  is  Echinocorys,  and  on  inspection  of  this  fossil 
proved  that  it  was  derived  from  the  zone  of  Actinocamax 
quadratus.  Dr.  Kitchin  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  determination 
both  of  these  and  the  Yorkshire  specimens.  The  small  series 
from  Salisbury  was  found  by  Dr.  Blackmore  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  ^uadratus-ch2L]ky  and  a  specimen  which  he  has  given  us 
proves  that  these  three  localities  have  all  yielded  the  same  species. 
We  have  given  these  records  in  some  detail  as  they  indicate  that 
Avicuia  tenuicostata,  though  rare,  is  essentially  restricted  to  the 
quadratus-c\\zXk,  Mr.  Charles  Griffith,  however,  has  not  found 
it  in  Hampshire,  nor  did  we  find  it  in  Dorset  or  Sussex. 

In  the  Mortimer  Museum  at  Driffield  is  a  slab  from  Sewerby 
Cliff  containing  six  specimens,  and  others  came  from  Turnet's 
Brickyard,  Driffield,  and  from  Life  Hill,  Sledmere.  In  spite  of 
the  slab  from  Sewerby  this  shell  is  certainly  not  common  in 
Yorkshire.     It  has  only  been  found  in  the  guadratus-chdXk. 

The  vertebrates  contained  in  our  list  consist  of  two  vertebrae 
of  a  Mosasauroid,  and  a  single  tooth  of  Lamna  appendiculata. 
Never  in  our  experience  have  we  found  so  few  teeth  in  this  zone. 

The  cephalopoda  furnish  us  with  some  rare  fossils.  Mr. 
Stather  has  a  small  Ammonite  from  the  base  of  the  quadratus- 
chalk  at  Judge's  Pit,  Beverley,  and  he  and  Mr.  Lamplugh  each 
possess  another  from  the  scars  below  .Sewerby  Park.  The 
Beverley  specimen  is  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  Mr. 
Crick  thinks  that  it  is  closely  related  to  Ammonites  pseudo-i^ardeni, 
Schliiter.  Irom  the  "  Haupt-quadraten  schichten,"  Diilmen,  West- 
phalia. 

Two  examples  of  Nautilus  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Stather 
on  the  Sewerby  scars,  below  the  nr.ain  sponge  bed,  and  one  by 
Mr.  Lamplugh  in  much  the  same  situation.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  name  of  this  species.  In  any  case. 
Nautilus  is  a  rare  form,  and  for  this  reason  useless  as  a  guide- 
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fossil,  though  it  is  found  in  no  other  zone  on  this  coast.  We 
obtained  a  small  Aptychus  in  the  large  quarry  (No.  29)  at 
Bessingby  Hill.  Only  the  smooth  internal  surface  is  exposed, 
and  as  it  is  in  chalk  of  stony  hardness  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
clean  it  sufficiently  for  determination. 

Mr.  Lamplugh  found  an  example  of  Aptychus  in  Bessingby 
Pit  (No.  30),  and  there  are  no  less  than  thirteen  specimens  in 
the  Mortimer  Museum,  all  with  the  smooth  surface  upwards. 
They  were  obtained  from  Turner's  Brickyard,  Driffield,  and  from 
a  pit  halfway  between  Wetwang  and  Sledmere.  Those  from  the 
fonner  quarry  were  associated  with  an  abundance  of  the 
characteristic  c^lcite  sponges  of  the  quadratusuone^  so  that 
the  horizon  of  this  locality  is  fairly  clear. 

The  only  gasteropod  which  we  have  seen  is  a  species  of 
Pleurotomaria  found  by  Mr.  Lamplugh  on  the  scars  opposite 
Sewerby  House.  It  was,  therefore,  near  the  upper  limit  of  the 
section. 

There  is  a  fine  series  of  this  gasteropod  in  the  Mortimer 
Museum,  and  the  localities  given  are  Burdale,  Pluckham, 
Thixendale,  Bessingby,  Wharram,  Beverley,  Gills,  Ashlam  Wold, 
Raisthorpc,  Life  Hill,  Wharram  Percy,  Dnfiield,  Beverley 
Westwood,  Uncleby  Stook,  and  Hanging  (iriniston  Wold.  How 
many  of  these  quarries  exhibit  sections  of  the  qt4adrafuS'ChdXk  we 
know  not,  but  we  are  aware  that  this  zone  is  exposed  at  Bessingby, 
Beverley,  Life  Hill,  and  Driffield. 

Brachiopods,  with  the  exception  of  RhynchoneUa  recdensis^ 
are  not  common.  Though  we  collected  seventy-five  examples  of 
this  fossil  from  this  horizon,  only  six  were  well  preserved.  This 
gives  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  shells  are  crushed  in  this 
the  softest  and  least  disturbed  bed  in  the  Yorkshire  Chalk.  Not 
only  is  RhynchoneUa  reedensis  much  commoner  at  this  horizon 
than  in  any  of  the  other  zones,  but  it  is  much  larger.  The 
largest  examples  are  as  much  as  13  mm.  in  their  widest  diameter, 
while  the  largest  from  the  MarsNpiks-zonQ  do  not  run  to  more 
than  io|  mm.  Crania  e<:^naher^ensis  is  rare  and  notably  small, 
the  largest  example  measuring  4^  x  4:1  mm.  Kin^^ena  lima  is 
rather  rare,  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  too  broken  to  make 
out  any  characteristic  zonal  shape-variation.  The  specimens 
vary  from  7  to  14  mm.  in  diameter.  Tcrchratula  semi^lobosa^  as 
in  all  save  the  two  lowest  zones,  is  a  stunted  form,  and  its  longest 
diameter  in  this  zone  varied  between  10  and  17  mm.  Terebra 
tulina  striata  is  also  small  and  rather  rare,  one  example 
measuring  14  mm.,  but  the  bulk  of  them  not  exceeding  7  mm. 
in  long  diameter.  RhynchoneUa  limbata  appears  as  a  solitary 
record  in  our  list. 

Lamellibranchs  are  also  poorly  represented,  for  Pccten  cretosuSy 
S/>cmdyli4S  latus^  Spondylus  dutempleanus^  and  Lima  hopcri  are 
all  very  rare.     With  the  exception  of  the  two  oysters  already 
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mentioned,  the  genus  Ostrea  is  quite  unrepresented  in  our  collec- 
tion. We  found  a  narrow  and  highly  ornamented  InoceramuSy 
18  in.  long,  in  Sewerby  Cliff.  Whether  this  be  a  very  full-grown 
example  of  Inoceramus  lingua^  or  another  and  possibly  new 
species,  we  know  not.  From  the  same  locality  we  obtained  a 
large  and  broad  example  of  this  genus  (p.  196),  as  well  as  two 
very  small  forms,  with  fine  horizontal  striae ;  but  neither  of  these 
could  we  determine. 

Corals  are  usually  quite  abundant  in  this  zone,  especially 
Ccelosmilia  laxa  ;  but  our  list  contains  only  two  examples  of  this 
guide-fossil,  and  three  of  Axogaster  cretacea.  This  is  the  only 
section  of  quadratus-(^2^  in  which  the  former  has  not  been  both- 
abundant  and  significant  of  horizon,  and  it  is  without  exception 
the  poorest  exposure  in  this  zone  for  corals  that  we  have  ever 
examined.     We  found  no  corals  in  the  quarries. 

Bryozoa  are,  as  usual,  a  disappointment  in  Yorkshire,  only 
eleven  examples  in  all  being  collected,  chiefly  of  Vinailaria 
disparilis.  As  a  rule  this  zone,  especially  at  the  base,  is  crowded 
with  these  beautiful  forms.  The  characteristic  Cribrilina*  of 
this  zone,  which  is  abundant  in  Sussex,  Dorset,  and  Wiltshire,  is 
not  found  in  this  area. 

This  is  also  in  all  southern  sections  one  of  the  richest 
zones  for  Serpulae,  and  yet  we  can  only  record  two  examples 
of  Serpula  turbinella  and  one  of  Serpula  ampullacea.  Indeed, 
the  latter  is  our  solitary  record  of  this  species  for  the  whole 
coast. 

As  in  all  the  zones  hitherto  discussed,  Forosphcera  is  quite, 
useless  as  an  index  of  horizon.  It  is  abundant,  for  we  collected 
181  examples,  of  which  no  less  that  166  belonged  to  Forosphcera 
globularis.  As  in  the  two  zones  immediately  below,  the  size  of 
this  sponge  is  much  less  than  that  in  the  south,  the  largest 
example  only  measuring  15  mm.  in  diameter,  100  ranging 
between  2*5  mm.  and  6  mm.,  56  between  7 — 9  mm.  and  24 
between  10 — 13  m.m.  But  perhaps  the  most  notable  deviation 
from  the  usual  distribution  in  southern  counties  is  found  in  the 
small  numbers  of  Forosphcera  globularis  var.  nuciformis,  Hinde — 
the  form  which  has  hitherto  been  called  Forosphara  woodivardi. 
That  we  could  only  collect  eight  small  examples  is  in  itself 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  departure  from  its  normal  abundance  in 
this  zone  in  the  South,  where  this  form  reaches  its  maximum 
numerical  development,  and  where  a  long  and  pointed  shape- 
variation  is  diagnostic  of  horizon.  Forosphcera  pikolus  was 
represented  by  seven  very  small  examples,  four  being  of  the 
common  thimble  shape,  and  three  belonging  to  the  var.  patelii- 
formis,  Hinde. 

A  flintless   qtmdra/ us  chalk  containing  no  true  Aciinocamax 

•  0/>.  cit.i  Kent  and  Sussex,  p.  345. 
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quairatus  in  an  estimated  thickness  of  some  400  feet,  aim^  ^ 
exhibiting  an  altogether  unexampled  scarcity  of  Cardiast^s^f 
J>illula^  is  in  itself  a  sufficiently  noteworthy  condition,  especial  ^y 
when  it  is  coupled  with  a  complete  absence  of  the  charac^erist  "^c 
head  of  Bourgueticrinus^  Ammonites  leptophylius,  Rhynchontr^^^ 
plicatiliSy  Terebratulina  raivei^  Spondylus  spinosusy  Neithea  qui  -^' 
quecostata^  and  Ostrea  lateralis,  together  with  a  conspicuo««u 
rarity  of  Rhynchonella  limbata,  Terebratulina  striata,  Kingtm  ■•' 
Mma,  Crania  parisiensis,  Fecten  cretosus,  corals,  and  bryozoa.  B  ^ 
add  to  this  a  profusion  of  Inoceramus  lingua,  Cardiaster  ance^^  ^ 
-chytis,  Actinocamax  granulatus,  Ventriculites  infundibuliform.^^ 
and  calcite  sponges,  and  the  existence  of  such  unwontt — ; 
occurrences  as  Infulaster  rostratus,  Scaphites,  Hamites,  Actif^^^* 
camax  verus,  Avicula  tenuicostata,  and  Caloptychium  agaricoidmae^ 
and  we  have  a  picture  of  a  zonal  fauna  which  would  be  stran^^^E 
even  in  Yorkshire,  and  one  which  is  certainly  without  parallel  :i 
the  rest  of  England. 

The  genus  Actinocamax  in  the  Bridlington  area 

In  the  paper  on  Kent  and  Sussex*  we  followed  Dr.  Barrois       i 
•employing  the  designation  of  Actinocamax  merceyi  for  the  la^r^ 
alveolated  belemnite  of  the  Marsupites-h^Xid.  and  the  base  of  ^^Yn 
zone  of  Actinocamax  quadratus,  having  taken  the  precautioft       c 
obtaining  from  this  writer  named  examples  of  this  species,     f^  xjlX 
even  while  the  paper  was  in  the  press,  we  began  to  feel  douUtfu 
•of  this  determination.     To  clear  up  this  point  Mr.  Crick  kir».<ily 
wrote  to  M.  Mayer-Eymar,  and  obtained  from  him  a  typical 
specimen   of  Actinocamax   merceyi.      Through  the  courtesy     ol 
Mr.  Crick  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  belemniie, 
and  it  was  at  once  evident  that,  whatever  our  English  form  mi^ht 
be,  it  was  not  that  of  Actinocamax  merceyi,    Mr.  Crick  considered 
that  it  was  probably  Actinocamax  granulatus,  and  to  definitely 
settle  this  point  we  wrote  to  M.  de  Grossouvre,  who  sent     us 
examples  of  Actinocamax  granulatus  from  several  localities,  tb^s 
clearing  up  all  possible  doubt  on  the  matter.     In  the  Dorset 
paperf  we  printed  a  foot-note  setting  forth  our  mistake,  and    i^ 
this  latter  work  we  employed  the  correct  title  throughout    tbe 
text. 

The  coast  south  of  Flamborough  Head,  together  with  tHe 
high  ground  between  Bridlington  and  Driffield,  affords  ^^ 
unrivalled  field  for  the  study  of  this  genus.  We  have  alre^-^Y 
shown  that  Actinocamax  granulatus  finds  its  lowest  record,  r^^^ 
only  in  Yorkshire  but  in  England,  in  the  flinty  chalk  of  the  t>^^-^^ 
of  the   Micraster  cor-anguinum  zone   at   Fimber,  and   we   H^^  ^ 

*  op.  cit.,  p.  297. 
t  Op.  cit.,  p.  13. 
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traced  it  through  the  remainder  of  this  zone,  through  the 
MmufiteS'Zoney  and  through  the  whole  of  the  177  ft.  of 
^vot/m/tfj-chalk  as  exposed  at  Sewerby.  Further  than  this,  we 
^ve  followed  it  in  the  successively   higher  ^uadrafus-chaXk  of 
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*^-    12.— Drawings    of    Ai.VEOLAR-Ends     of    Actinocamax     Granulans , 
SHOMiNG  Progressive  Deepening  of  the  Alveolar   Cavity  as 

THE  BELEMNITE  ASCENDS  IN  THE   ZONES. 
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(Measurements  in  millimetres^.) 

*  -—From  the  base  of  the  AficrasUr  cor-anguinunt-zone,  Hi/?h  Stacks. 

^, — From  ihe  Afkrastir  cor-anguinum-zont^  between  High  Stacks  and  Souih 
Sea  Landing. 

3.— From  the  upper  part  of  the  AficrasUr  cor-anguiftum-zone,  west  of  South 
ij        Sea  Landing. 

»-.""^^From  C/tnJacrsHMs-hindy  between  South  Sea  Landing  and  and  Dane's  Dike. 
f?-^^-From  Afarsupi/es-hand^  west  of  Dane's  Dike. 
*^*   *. — From  fuairafus-zone,  Sewerby  Cliff. 

y.— From  fuaJraius-zonCt        „  ,, 

.—From  quadratuS'ZOTxt^        „  „ 

^_      bgby  E.— From  guadratus-zont^  East  Bessingby. 
?^*«ingby  \V. — From  quadralus-zouty  West  Bessingby. 
j^^**non  Agnes. — From  guadratus-zont  at  Burton  Agnes. 
!^^*ion  Parva. — From  guadratus-zone  at  Ruston  Parva. 

<--  *.— Typical  example  of  Actinocamax  guadratus  from  the  guadrjtus-7.ox\t  of 
Harnham,  Salisbury.  This  specimen  shows  the  deep  alveolus  of  the  true 
quadratui  form,  and  the  cross-section  of  that  cavity  is  of  the  typical 
quadrangular  shape. 

^essingby,  Camaby,  Burton  Agnes,  and  Ruston  Parva.  We 
^^'ve  thus  demonstrated  in  Yorkshire  an  unbroken  range  for  this 
species  of  approximately  800  ft.,  a  thickness  of  chalk  five  times 
greater  than  that  recorded  in  Sussex,  which  has  hitherto  supplied 
us  with  its  maximum  range  in  this  zone.     And  throughout  the 
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quadrattis  in  an  estimated  thickness  of  some  400  feet,  and 
exhibiting  an  altogether  unexampled  scarcity  of  Cardiaster 
pillula^  is  in  itself  a  sufficiently  noteworthy  condition,  especially 
when  it  is  coupled  with  a  complete  absence  of  the  characteristic 
head  of  Baurgueticrinus^  Ammonites  kptophyllus^  Rhynchonella 
plicatilis^  Terebratulina  rawei^  Spondylus  spinosus^  Neithea  quin- 
quecostata,  and  Ostrea  lateralis^  together  with  a  conspicuous 
rarity  of  Rhynchonella  limbata^  Terebratulina  striata^  Kingena 
lifna^  Crania  parisiensis^  Pecten  cretosuSy  corals,  and  bryozoa.  But 
add  to  this  a  profusion  of  Inoceramus  lingua^  Cardiaster  anan- 
^hytis,  Actinocamax  granulatus^  Ventriculites  infundibuliformis^ 
and  calcite  sponges,  and  the  existence  of  such  unwonted 
occurrences  as  Infulaster  rostratus^  Scaphites^  Hamites^  Actino- 
camax verus,  Aviada  tenuicostata^  and  Cceloptychium  agaricoides^ 
and  we  have  a  picture  of  a  zonal  fauna  which  would  be  strange 
even  in  Yorkshire,  and  one  which  is  certainly  without  parallel  m 
the  rest  of  £ngland. 

The  genus  Actinocamax  in  the  Bridlington  area. 

In  the  paper  on  Kent  and  Sussex*  we  followed  Dr.  Barrois  in 
•employing  the  designation  of  Actinocamax  merceyi  for  the  large 
alveolated  belemnite  of  the  Afarsi/pifes-bsind  and  the  base  of  the 
zone  of  Actinocamax  quadratus^  having  taken  the  precaution  of 
obtaining  from  this  writer  named  examples  of  this  species.  But, 
even  while  the  paper  was  in  the  press,  we  began  to  feel  doubtful 
of  this  determination.  To  clear  up  this  point  Mr.  Crick  kindly 
wrote  to  M.  Mayer-Eymar,  and  obtained  from  him  a  typical 
specimen  of  Actinocamax  merceyi.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Crick  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  belemnite, 
and  it  was  at  once  evident  that,  whatever  our  English  form  might 
be,  it  was  not  that  of  Actinocamax  merceyi,  Mr.  Crick  considered 
that  it  was  probably  Actinocamax  gran n lain s^  and  to  definitely 
settle  this  point  we  wrote  to  M.  de  Grossouvre,  who  sent  us 
examples  of  Actinocamax  granulatus  from  several  localities,  thus 
clearing  up  all  possible  doubt  on  the  matter.  In  the  Dorset 
paperf  we  printed  a  foot-note  setting  forth  our  mistake,  and  in 
this  latter  work  we  employed  the  correct  title  throughout  the 
text. 

The  coast  south  of  Flamborough  Head,  together  with  the 
high  ground  between  Bridlington  and  Driffield,  affords  an 
unrivalled  field  for  the  study  of  this  genus.  We  have  already 
shown  that  Actinocamax  granulatus  finds  its  lowest  record,  not 
only  in  Yorkshire  but  in  England,  in  the  flinty  chalk  of  the  base 
of  the   Micrastcr  coranguinum  zone   at  Timber,  and   we   have 

"  op.  cit..  p.  297. 
t  Op.  cit..  p.  13. 
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traced  it  through  the  remainder  of  this  zone,  through  the 
Marsupites-zon^,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  177  ft.  of 
^uadraius-chzXk  as  exposed  at  Sewerby.  Further  than  this,  we 
have  followed  it  in  the  successively   higher  ^uadrafus-chsilk  of 
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Fig.  12. — Drawings    of   Alveolar-Ends    of    Actinocamax    Granula'.m, 
SHOWING  Progressive  Deepenlng  of  the  Alveolar   Cavity  as 

THE   BeLEMNITE  ASCENDS   IN   THE   ZONES. 

(Measurements  in  millimetres.) 

C.  I. — From  the  base  of  the  Micr aster  cor-anguinum-zone,  Hi|?h  Stacks. 

C.  2. — From  the  AfkrasUr  cor-anguinum-zov\t^  between  High  Stacks  and  South 

Sea  Landing. 
C.  3. — From  the  upper  part  of  the  After asUr  cor-anguinum-zont^  west  of  South 

Sea  Landing. 
U. — From  Uintacrinus-h2,n^^  between  South  Sea  Landing  and  and  Dane's  Dike. 
M. — From  MarsupiUs-ha.n(\^  west  of  Dane's  Dike, 
(j.  I. — From  quadratus-zoT\t,  Sewerby  Clifif. 
Q.  2. — From  guadratui-zov\t^         „  „ 

<2.  3. — From  quatiratuT'ZOV\c^         „  „ 

Bessingby  E. — From  quadratus-zont^  East  Bessingby. 
Bessingby  W. — From  quadrafus-zone,  West  Bessingby. 
Burton  Agnes. — From  quadrafus-zonc  at  Burton  Agnes. 
Ruston  Parva. — From  quadratus-zone  at  Ruston  Parva. 
<2.  X. — Typical  example  of  Aciinocamax  guadratus  from  the  quadratus-zor\t  of 

Harnham,  Salisbury.      This  specimen  shows  the  deep  alveolus  of  the  true 

quadratui  form,  and  the  cross-section  of  that  cavity  is  of   the   typical 

quadrangular  shape. 

Bessingby,  Camaby,  Burton  Agnes,  and  Ruston  Parva.  We 
have  thus  demonstrated  in  Yorkshire  an  unbroken  range  for  this 
species  of  approximately  800  ft.,  a  thickness  of  chalk  five  times 
greater  than  that  recorded  in  Sussex,  which  has  hitherto  supplied 
us  with  its  maximum  range  in  this  zone.     And  throughout  the 
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whole  of  this  great  thickness  of  chalk  we  can  trace,  step  by  step, 
the  slow  evolution  of  this  species.  The  whole  of  the  English 
Chalk  fails  to  show  so  extensive  and  continuous  a  range  for  a 
belemnite  as  this.  If  ever  we  had  the  chance  of  following  out 
the  evolution  of  a  cephalopod  it  is  here.  We  have  shown  in  the 
Dorset  paper*  how  we  can,  by  piecing  together  the  evidence 
of  the  distribution  of  this  genus  in  the  South  of  England,  link  up 
Actifwcamax  westphalims  to  Actinocamax  graftulatus^  and 
Actifiocamax  granulatus  to  Actinocamax  quadratus.  Here  we 
have  no  tedious  search  for  data  in  county  after  county.  We  have 
our  distribution  and  evolution  in  one  unbroken  section,  and  the 
chain  of  zoological  evidence  has  not  a  link  missing.  In  York- 
shire we  have  as  yet  seen  no  example  of  Aciinocamcuc  westphaliais ; 
but  Actinocamax  granulatus^  in  the  base  of  the  Micraster  cor^ 
an^a^uinum-zone,  supplies  us  with  almost  as  primitive  a  type.  We 
could  readily  have  illustrated  in  Fig.  12  examples  with  an  even 
shallower  alveolar  cavity  than  those  shown  in  the  base  of  the 
Micraster  cor-anguimtm-zont.  A  glance  at  our  diagram  will 
demonstrate  the  continuous  deeping  of  the  alveolar  cavity  as  we 
pass  up  through  the  zones,  the  fossils  being  arranged  as  an 
ascending  zonal  series,  and  the  numerals  C\  C**',  C^  indicating 
the  bottom,  middle,  and  top  of  the  Micraster  cor-anguinum  zone, 
and  so  on  up  to  that  of  Actinocamax  quadratus.  Not  only  does 
the  alveolar  cavity  deepen,  but  the  cross-section  of  that  depression, 
when  we  reach  the  highest  guadratus-chzWiy  shows  a  definite 
tendency  to  leave  the  ovate  shape  and  become  quadrangular. 
Further,  the  granulation  of  the  guard,  whenever  the  specimen  is 
well  preserved,  shows  a  tendency  to  increase  in  like  manner  as  we 
ascend  the  zones ;  so  that,  when  we  reach  the  highest  chalk,  the 
ornamentation  on  the  guard  is  almost  as  strong  as  in  the  true 
Actinocamax  quadratus. 

To  work  out  the  evolution  of  this  species  we  collected  150 
examples  from  the  coast,  and  from  the  pits  in  the  higher  chalk. 
The  collecting  on  the  coast  was  rigidly  zonal,  and  all  specimens 
on  fallen  blocks  were  left  severely  alone. 

The  Micraster  coranguinum  series  was  the  most  difficult  to 
deal  with,  as  their  preservation  was  so  bad,  owing  to  the  hard 
and  adherent  nature  of  the  chalk.  We  discarded  many  specimens 
in  which  the  outer  layer  of  the  guard  had  stripped  off  in  removal 
from  the  rock,  but  there  was  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the 
guard  was  normally  marked  by  faint  granulations,  for  the  presence 
on  not  a  few  of  the  belemnites  of  Plicatula^  Bryozoa,  and  Coral- 
bases  seems  to  show  that  they  had  lain  undisturbed  and  un- 
eroded  on  the  sea-bottom  before  being  covered  up.  It  was 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  infer  that  where  the  granulation  was 
absent,  it  was  not  because  it  had  not  existed,  but  because  the 

•  op  cit.,  pp.  49-51. 
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guard  was  defective  in  its  outer  layer.  This  definite  degree  of 
granulation  entirely  excluded  AcHnacamax  westphalicus^  for  the 
guard  of  this  species,  in  all  examples  which  we  have  seen,  is 
devoid  of  ornamentation. 

Actinocamax  verus  is  quite  a  rare  fossil  on  this  coast,  for  the 
three  upper  zones  have  only  yielded  us  a  dozen  examples.  But 
it  certainly  makes  up  for  numerical  weakness  by  its  extensive 
distribution,  for  it  has  a  known  vertical  range  of  fully  650  feet 
The  greatest  measured  thickness  on  the  coast  for  a  Uintacrinus- 
band  yielding  ActinocamcLx  verus  is  that  of  Margate,  where  it  has 
a  thickness  of  68  feet,  so  that  the  range  in  Yorkshire  is  more 
than  nine  times  as  great,  though  the  numerical  proportion  of  the 
belemnite  is  insignificant  compared  with  that  in  the  South.  We 
found  Actinocamax,  verus  in  the  highest  quadrafus-chiWi  on  the 
coast,  but  as  yet  have  not  obtained  it  in  the  quarries  in  the  still 
higher  beds  of  this  zone.  Mr.  Mortimer  states  that  he  (p.  252)  has 
found  it  in  the  flinty  chalk  of  the  base  of  the  Micraster  cor- 
anguinum-zonc  at  Fimber.  It  is  quite  possible  that  further  collect- 
ing may  extend  the  already  phenomenal  range  of  this  belemnite  in 
both  directions,  and  we  await  with  keen  anticipation  the  researches 
of  Yorkshire  geologists  on  this  issue.  We  have  already  noted 
that  we  have  no  record  of  the  existence  of  Actinocamax  verus  in 
the  quadrahiS'ChiWi  of  the  South  of  England. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  certain  knowledge  of  but  two  localities 
where  Actinocamax  verus  is  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Micraster  cor-anguinum-zonty  these  being  Micheldever  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  Northiieet  in  Kent.  Lately,  however,  we  have  found 
it  at  the  same  horizon  in  a  pit  near  the  waterworks  at  Walmer, 
Kent,  and  at  Elast  Valley  Farm,  St.  Margaret's ;  but  nowhere  in 
England  can  we  find  a  parallel  to  its  occurrence  at  Fimber, 
as  recorded  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  over  200  feet  down  in  this  zone. 

This  belemnite,  when  present  in  the  Marsupites-zone  is 
generally  confined  to  the  C/intacrinus-bsindf  as  at  Margate, 
Brighton,  Ringwould,  and  Salisbury.  It  has  not  yet  been  found 
in  this  zone  in  Hampshire,  or  on  the  Dorset  Coast. 

The  material  of  Actinocamax  verus  available  for  study  is  in 
Yorkshire  so  small  that  we  have  had  no  opportunity  for  ascer- 
taining if  this  species  exhibits  any  zonal  shape  variations,  as  it 
often  does  in  the  southern  counties.  The  few  examples  which 
we  collected  were  rather  small,  but  all  of  them  displayed  the 
characteristic  wrinkling  on  the  guard. 

Vast  as  the  known  vertical  range  of  Actinocamax  granulatus  is 
in  Yorkshire,  it  may  yet  be  extended  in  both  directions.  It  may 
be  pure  speculation,  but  we  have  the  idea  that  if  the  guadratus- 
chalk  were  150  ft.  thicker  we  should  arrive  at  that  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  Actinocamax  granulatus  which  would  entitle  us  to 
call  it  Actinocamax  guadratus.  Further,  it  may  yet  be  found  still 
deeper  in  the  flinty  chalk  of  the  base  of  the  Micraster  cor- 
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anguinum-uont  in  inland  exposures.  The  coast  offers  so  f( 
facilities  for  collecting  in  the  base  of  this  zone  that  it  is  almc 
hopeless  to  seek  it  there.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  sii 
examples  have  a  plain  or  an  ornamented  guard,  and  if  th 
alveolar  cavity  be  shallower  than  these  in  the  base  of  the  fiintl 
chalk  of  this  zone. 

In  France  Actinocamax  wesiphalicus  is  found  as  low  as 
upper  part  of  the  Micrasier  cor-iestudinarium-zone.  We  know- 
section  in  England  so  likely  as  Yorkshire  to  yield  this  r 
belemnite  at  such  a  low  horizon.  We  made  eager  search  fo 
both  at  Newcombe  and  Breil  Head,  but  without  success.  Ti: 
we  failed  to  find  it  is  no  reason  why  Yorkshire  collectors  shou 
not  be  more  fortunate.  No  examples  were  found  by  Mr.  Statin 
and  Dr.  Walton  in  the  Kirkella  Cutting,  nor  by  Mr.  Mortimer  i 
the  Etton  Cutting.  Both  these  excavations  have  yielded  Micrastt 
precursor  of  the  group- form  characteristic  of  the  Micros fer  an 
testudinartum-zone^  and  will  therefore  be  likely  localities  for  thi 
interesting  quest. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  found  Actinocamax  wesiphalicus  fror 
the  upper  part  of  the  Micrasier  cor-anguinum  zone  in  the  Nortl 
fleet  area.  We  know  of  only  one  other  record  of  this  species  i 
England,  namely,  from  Grays  in  Essex,  and  this  is  in  the  Britis 
Museum  (Nat.  Hist.),  c.  7341.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  F.  R.  1 
Williams.  At  Northfleet  Aciinocamax  granulaius^  Aciitiacama 
wesiphalicus^  and  Aciinocamax  verus  are  associated,  the  last  name 
being  quite  common.  Of  the  larger  forms  we  have  28  example 
and  two  only  of  these  can  be  referred  to  Aciinocamax  granulatu 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  Mr.  Dible> 
series  of  Aciinocamax  from  the  Gravesend  area,  wherein  tl 
percentage  of  Aciinocamax  granulaius  is  somewhat  higher,  f 
out  of  sixteen  examples  of  the  larger  forms,  thirteen  belong 
Aciinocamax  wesiphalicus  and  three  to  Aciinocamax  granukdt 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  his  series  closely  corresponds  wi 
our  own  in  that  Aciinocamax  wesiphalicus  is  the  dominant  fori 
Moreover,  as  in  our  own  examples  of  the  latter  species,  the  gua 
is  devoid  of  granulation. 

The  evidence  relating  to  the  distribution  and  evolution 
Aciinocamax  granulaius  on  this  coast  once  more  brings  to  tl 
front  the  vexed  and  ever-present  species  question.  The  origir 
and  closely-reasoned  paper  by  Mr.  de  Grossouvre,*  and  our  o^ 
slighter  investigations  in  the  South  of  England,  clearly  demc 
strate  the  progressive  deepening  of  the  alveolar  cavity 
Actinocamax  as  we  ascend  the  zones.  Data  such  as  these  canr 
be  ignored  ;  for  though  this  genus  reaches  at  definite  zonal  lev* 
a  sufficiently  accentuated  degree  of  variation  in  its  intrin: 
characters  as  to  warrant,  for  purely  stratigraphical  purposes 
trivial  title,  the  fact  remains  that  these  so-called  species  are  t 

•  A.  de  Grossouvre.    Bui.  Soc,  G/J.  de  France,  36  s^rie,  tome  xxvii,  p.  129, 1899. 
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landmarks  in  the  progressive  and  unbroken  evolution  of  a  single, 
though  somewhat  plastic  genus.  We  have  shewn  elsewhere  that 
the  zonal  shape-variations  of  Micraster  zxid  Echinocorys  can  be 
traced  with  similar  ease  and  certainty,  and  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
zonal  modifications  of  Actinocamax  we  have  an  equally  trustworthy 
guide  to  horizon.  So  reliable,  indeed,  are  all  these  fossils  in  their 
zonal  variations  that  a  glance  at  one  or  two  specimens  in  the  field 
is  sufficient  to  fix  the  age  of  the  chalk  in  which  they  occur. 
More  convincing  evidence  of  the  validity  of  zonal  geology  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conceive  ;  and  the  interest  in  these  age 
enduring  and  plastic  groups  only  deepens  when  we  realise  that 
these  all-important  guide-fossils  are  not  rigid  species  occurring  at 
a  definite  horizon,  but  merely  zonal  stages  in  the  slow  and 
almost  insensible  evolution  of  a  single  genus. 

In  groups  such  as  these,  species  can  only  be  considered  as 
labels  for  convenience  in  description.  So  long  as  we  regard 
them  merely  as  such,  and  deliberately  employ  them  in  this 
manner,  no  harm  will  be  done ;  but  to  elevate  these  zonal  shape- 
variations  to  the  position  of  rigid  specific  entities,  is  to  disregard 
the  obvious  teachings  of  palaeozoology.  Accurate  zonal  collecting 
can  alone  educe  data  such  as  these,  and  systematic  field-work 
can  have  no  higher  commendation  than  that  it  has  made  such 
deductions  possible. 

Sheets  of  the  Six-inch  Ordnance  Survey  Maps 
Employed. 

Bridlington,  Bessingby,  Carnaby,  and  Boynton  .         .         .  Sheet  146  N.E. 
Bridlington,  Flamborough,  Marton,  Buckton,  Bcmpton,and 

Speeton Sheet  128  S.W. 

Flamborough  Head  and  South  Sea  Landing       .         .         .  Sheet  129  S.W. 

Flamborough  Head  to  Thorn  wick  Bay        ....  Sheet  129  N.W. 

Thomwick  Bay  to  Kit  Pape's  Spot Sheet  128  N.E. 

Speeton  Cliffs Sheet  128  N.W. 

Table  of  Measurements. 

Mr.  Lamplugh  has  conclusively  shewn  that  all  previous 
measurements  for  this  coast  have  been  greatly  under-estimated.  In 
his  paper  entitled  "Notes  on  the  White  Chalk  of  Yorkshire"*  he 
discusses  the  whole  question,  giving  detailed  measurements  from 
Cliff  End,  Sewerby,  to  Common  Hole,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  estimates  of  Young  and  Bird,  Phillips,  Barrois,  and  Blake. 
We  checked  Mr.  Lamplugh*s  measurements  in  the  flintless  chalk, 
from  Cliff  End  to  South  Sea  landing,  and  found  that  our  result 
was  twelve  feet  less  than  his.  We  unreservedly  accept  his  figures 
from  South  Sea  Landing  to  High  Stacks,  and  from  the  latter 
point  to  Stottle  Bank  Nook,  though  we  had  not  the  opportunity 

*  G.  VV.  Lamplugh,  Proc.  Yorki.  Geol.  and  Polyt.  Soc  ,  Vol   XIII,  Part  I   1895. 
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to  check  them.  In  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made 
between  these  two  sets  of  measurements,  we  append  the  figavei 
in  double  column. 

Thickness  of  the  Flinty  and  Flintless  Chalk  on  the  Yorksbiu 

Coast. 

Mr.  Lamplugh's  measurements.  Our  roeasurementi. 

ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

Sewerby  Cliff  End  to  Dane's  Dike    239,  4  1  Flintless  241,  7  j    Flintloi 

Dane's  Dike  to  South  Sea  Landing    214,4  V   Chalk.  200,  o  V     Chalk. 

South  Sea  landing  to  High  Stacks  104,  9  )  558-5  in.  104,  9  )  546  ft.  4  in. 
■  Ugh  Stacks  to  Stottle  Bank  Nook  ^76  ft.    J    "" 

measured  and  remainder  estimated)  > 

lest  of  flinty  chalk  (estimated)       .    460,0)  ,^^. 

yimtlesshtdsoi /^AyncAotu//acuv/eri     11,4  11,4 


High  Stacks  to  Stoitle  Bank  Nook  ^76  ft.    i    Flinty         100,  o  i      Flinty 

measured  and  remainder  estimated)  >   Chalk  v     Chalk 

Rest  of  flinty  chalk  (estimated)       .    460,  O  )    460  ft.         455,  o  )      555  ft. 


1,029,  9  1,112,  8 

On  page  75*  Mr.  Lamplugh  gives  a  total  thickness  for  the 
flintless  chalk,  south  of  Flamborough  Head,  of  650  ft.  The 
extra  100  ft.  is  obtained  by  adding  the  estimated  thickness  of 
the  higher  beds  of  the  ^uadrati/s-ch&lk  exposed  in  the  area  S.W. 
of  Bridlington.  We  have  based  our  estimate  of  the  same  beds  at 
a  minimum  thickness  of  150  ft.,  so  that  our  respective  totals 
would  work  out  at  1,129ft.  9  in.,  and  1,262  ft.  Sin.  We  have 
added  the  thickness  of  the  Rhynchonclla  cuvieri-zont  to  both 
totals,  as,  though  it  is  a  flintless  bed,  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  depth  of  the  White 
Chalk.  The  omission  of  the  100  ft.  between  High  Stacks  and 
Stottle  Bank  Nook  in  Mr.  Lamplugh's  column  of  the  table  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  measurement  is  included  in  his  total  of 
460  ft.  for  the  flinty  chalk,  whereas  we  prefer  to  shew  it  as  a 
separate  item  in  the  calculation.  It  muat  be  clearly  understood 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  76  ft.  measured  between  High 
Stacks  and  Common  Hole  by  Mr.  Lamplugh,  and  our  measured 
thickness  of  the  Rhyjichonclla  cuvieri-zonQ,  all  our  calculations 
for  the  remainder  of  the  flinty  chalk  are  based  on  estimates  and 
not  on  direct  measurements.  We  have  based  our  conception  of 
the  thickness  of  the  flinty  chalk  on  a  careful  examination  of  this 
generally  inaccessible  coast ;  but  where  zonal  junctions  are 
unobtainable,  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  approximate 
measurements  for  any  given  zone.  Our  estimate  for  the  flinty 
chalk  north  of  the  headland  is  82  ft.  1 1  in.  in  excess  of  that  given 
by  Mr.  Lamplugh.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the  thickness  of 
the  Cenomanian  series  from  our  calculations,  as  they  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Further  information  on 
the  thickness  of  the  zones  of  Rhynchonella  cirderi  and 
Terebratulina  gracilis  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  as  well  as 

•  op.  cit..  Part  I. 
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of  the  Cenomanian  beds^  may  be  obtained  in  Mr.  W.  Hill's 
paper  (Op.  at). 

We  now  give  a  summary  of  the  thickness  of  the  various 
zone^  as  measured  or  estimated  by  us.  Dr.  Barrois'  localisation 
of  the  zones,  as  well  as  his  calculation  of  their  thickness,  differs 
so  widely  from  our  own  conclusions  that  we  have  not  made  any 
tabular  comparison  between  them.  The  reader,  however,  is 
referred  to  page  201  of  his  monograph,  where  the  whole  question 
IS  set  out  in  tabular  form.  Neither  Professor  Blake  nor  Mr. 
Xamplugh  has  made  any  attempt  to  define  the  zones. 

Thickness  of  the  Zones  on  the  Yorkshire  Coast. 


Zone  of  Actimocamax  quadrahts  as  exposed  at  Sewerby  Cliff 

2x>Tit  oi  Marsu^tes  testudimarims.    MarsupiUs-hind^  121  ft.  I  in.     \ 

UsMiacrmuS'hgLnd,  87  ft.  5  in.      I 
Zone  of  Aficraster  cor-angmmum.    Flintless  chalk,  161  ft.  6in.  / 

Flinty  chalk,  100  ft.    .        .       )' 
Zone  of  Micraster  cor-Ustudmarium  (estimated) 
Zone  of  Holaster  planus  .         .  „  ... 

lont  of  Tirtbratulma  graah's .         .  „  ... 

Zone  of  Rkyncfunulla  cuvuri  .        .  ......       1 1 


ft. 

in. 

177 

0 

208 

6 

261 

6 

120 

0 

"5 

0 

210 

0 

II 

4 

Toul  thickness  of  White  Chalk  exposed  on  the  coast      .1113    4 
Minimum  thickness  of  ^ira^/rtf/tr;- chalk,  higher  than  that 

on  the  coast  S.W.  of  Bridlington      .        .        •         .     150    o 

1,263    4 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  8  inches  be- 
tween our  summary  of  zonal  measurements  and  those  obtained 
in  measuring  the  coast  as  a  whole.  Our  estimate  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  zones  in  the  flinty  chalk  on  the  north  side  of  the 
headland,  which  we  have  calculated,  but  could  not  measure, 
may  possibly  be  excessive,  though  we  look  every  care  to  avoid 
such  a  result.  It  is  true  that  they  are  greater  than  those  recorded 
by  us  for  the  zones  of  Terebraiulina  f^racilisy  Holaster  planus,  and 
Aficraster  cor-testudinarium  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  our  actual  measurements  of  the 
higher  zones  on  the  south  side  of  the  headland  are  also  greater 
than  usual  (pp.  218,  222,  225).  For  the  convenience  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  such  matters,  we  summarise  the  measure- 
ments for  the  same  lower  series  of  zones  obtained  in  the  southern 


sections. 

Zone  of                     Zone  of 

Zone  of 

Ttrehratultna          Hoi  astir  planus. 

Aficraster  cor- 

gracilis. 

testudinarium. 

Ken: 

161  exposed             34  J 

•         56 

Sussex 

170         .         .4^ 

109-6 

Dorse: 

5^         .         .         51 

.       113 

Devon 

1^6         .         .         60 

50  exposed. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum  measurements  for  the 
several  zones  in  the  South  are  not  so  very  much  less  than  those 
estimated  for  the  Yorkshire  coast.  The  thickness  of  the  2 10  ft. 
allotted  to  the  zone  of  Tertbratulina  gracilis  was  calculated  at 
Crowe's  Shoot,  Speeton  Cliff,  where  we  can  get  a  contact  between 
this  zone  and  that  of  Holasier  planus.  Though  the  total  thickness 
of  the  flinty  chalk  will  probably  be  determined  at  a  future  time 
with  some  approach  to  accuracy,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  zonal 
measurements  will  ever  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  exactitude, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  zonal  junctions  cannot  be  obtained  in 
tide-bound  or  inaccessible  cliffs.  For  further  details  concerning 
the  estimated  thickness  of  the  zones  of  Terebratulina  gracilis^  Ho- 
laster  planus^  aud  Micr aster  cor-testudinarium  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  pp.  208,  211,  213. 

Leaving  the  purely  zonal  measurements,  it  may  be  useful  to 
compare  the  total  measured  thickness  of  the  White  Chalk  in 
Kent,  Sussex,  Dorset,  and  Devon  with  that  now  estimated  for 
Yorkshire.  In  the  case  of  Dorset  and  Devon  we  have  taken  the 
highest  measurements  obtained,  so  that  the  total  represents  the 
maximum  thickness  of  the  White  Chalk  measured  by  us  in  each 
locality. 

Ft.  In. 

Kent        ...  (Zone  of   Rhynchonella  cuvieri  to  zone  of  Marsupites 

testudinarius)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       717  6 

Sussex      ...  (Zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  to  zone  of  Actmocaniax 

(]uadraius        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        917  O 

Dorset     ...   (Zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  10  zone  of  Belemnitelia 

mucronala')      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     1,222  O 

Devon       ...  (Zone    of   Rhynchonella   cuvieri  to    zone  of   Micraster 

cor-teitudinariuni)     ...  ...  ...         ...  ...        346  O 

Yorkshire.  (Zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  to  zone  of  Actinocamax  j 

quadratus  on  coast   I,II2  ft.  8  in.  Estimated  higher,^      1,262  8 
(]uadratU5'Q.\i7([V  inland  150.  \ 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  coast  measurements  of  Dorset  alone 
surpass  those  of  Yorkshire,  but  that  if  we  add  the  minimum 
thickness  of  quadratusokid^^i^  higher  than  that  on  the  coast, 
exposed  S.W.  of  Bridlington,  the  positions  are  reversed.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  Dorset  we  have  250  ft.  (exposed)  of 
mucronaia-(k\^jX\s.  to  swell  the  total.  We  have  not  yet  estimated 
the  thickness  of  the  White  Chalk  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Norfolk,  and  for  this  reason  prefer  not  to  bring  them  into  the 
table  of  comparison. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  record  of  the  fauna  in  this  area  constitutes  a  veritable 
zoological  romance.  Verily  it  is  a  land  of  strange  zonal  occur- 
rences, and  of  still  more  strange  zonal  omissions.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  remarkable  absence  of  some  of  the  commonest  zonal  fossils, 
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together  with  the  unreliability  of  others  which  do  exist,  which 
has  rendered  the  task  of  zoning  this  chalk  so  difficult,  but,  withal, 
so  fascinating.  We  need  go  no  further  than  the  commonest 
echinids  to  substantiate  our  statements.  With  Micraster  a  mere 
museum  curiosity  on  the  coast,  and  with  Echinocorys  so  badly 
preserved  that  we  cannot  follow  its  zonal  shape-variations,  we  are 
indeed  in  a  parlous  state  from  the  zone  of  Holaster  planus 
upwards.  Further,  the  vertical  range  of  certain  fossils,  usually 
restricted  in  their  distribution,  is  so  vast  that  their  very  persist- 
ence is  bewildering.  As  instances  of  this  contention  we  may 
quote  a  range  of  800  ft.  for  Actinocaniax  granulatus,  and  650  ft. 
for  ActinocamcLX  verus ;  while  Cardiaster  ananchytis  has  been 
traced  for  640  ft.,  and  Infulaster  rostratus  for  nearly  700  ft. 

That  Actitwcamax  verus  should  be  found  in  the  quadratus- 
chalk ;  that  Actinocamax  granulatus  should  be  found  some  350  ft. 
up  in  the  same  zone  ;  that  Injulasier  rostratus  should  range  from 
the  zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium  to  that  of  Actinocamax 
quadratus  \  and  that  Cardiaster  ananchytis  should  extend  from 
the  Micraster  cor-anguinum-zon^  to  the  same  horizon,  are  facts 
sufficiently  unusual  to  warrant  special  comment. 

We  hardly  looked  to  the  barren  chalk  of  Yorkshire  to  enlarge 
our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  these  fossils,  but  this  very 
extension  of  range  is,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
results  of  our  work  in  this  area.  Moreover,  we  have  here  been  able 
to  fill  in  certain  puzzling  gaps  in  our  chain  of  evidence  concerning 
the  distribution  of  other  fossils.  Keighton  and  North  Sea 
Landing  have  given  us  two  new  zones,  those  of  Terebratulina 
gracilis  and  Holaster  planus^  for  the  range  of  Kingena  lima  \  and 
the  Bessingby  quarry,  high  up  in  the  quadratus-o^vd^^  has  shown 
us  that  Micraster^  usually  absent  in  this  zone  in  the  south,  is  here 
found  in  a  band  yielding  fair  numbers  of  this  urchin.  We  have 
shown  that  the  same  high  horizon  in  Dorset  also  supplied  us 
with  some  examples  ;  so  that  we  are  gradually  accumulating 
data  whereby  we  may  in  time  fill  in  the  gap  in  the  distribution  of 
this  echinid  between  the  zone  of  Marsupites  testudinarius  and 
that  of  Belenmitella  mucronaia  of  Studland  and  Norwich.  Still 
reverting  to  Micraster^  we  have  pointed  out  that  a  section  of  the 
Holaster  plafius-zox\^  at  North  Sea  Landing  exists  which  has 
never  yielded  an  example  of  this  genus,  and  that  the  local 
collections  contribute  but  four  unlocalised  specimens  (Mortimer 
Museum)  from  this  horizon. 

No  inland  exposure  of  this  zone  has  as  yet  furnished  a  single 
specimen  of  Micraster  leskei  or  Micraster  cor-bovis. 

We  knew  that  we  should  meet  with  some  fossils  in  Yorkshire 
which  were  strangers  to  our  southern  sections,  but  we  were 
hardly  prepared  for  the  wealth  of  Actinocamax  and  Inoceramus 
which  is  here  displayed.  The  zone  of  Actinocamax  quadratus^ 
which  is  not  only   the  most  fossiliferous,   but  the  most  widely 
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developed  in  this  area,  was  the  one  to  which  we  looked  for  best 
results.  In  this  we  were  not  disappointed,  for  the  Flamborougb 
calcite  sponges,  Inoceramus  lingua,  Scaphites,  Hamiies^  and 
Avicula  ienuicostata,  were  all  new  to  our  experience,  and  we 
believe  to  that  of  most  other  workers  in  the  Southern  Chalk. 

Our  only  record,  so  far  as  we  know,  new  to  the  £ngltsh 
Chalk,  is  that  of  Ostrea  proboscidea  in  the  zones  of  TerthratuHna 
grciciHs  and  Holasttr  planus  at  Crowe's  Shoot  and  North  Sea 
landing. 

But  the  very  barrenness  of  this  coast,  together  with  the 
notable  absence  of  some  of  the  common  zonal  guide-fossils^ 
while  it  exhibits  convincing  evidence  of  the  working  of  variation 
in  geographical  distribution,  at  the  same  time  affords  over- 
whelming proof  of  the  validity  and  homogeneity  of  the  zonal 
theory.  The  zones  of  Rhynchonella  awieri  and  TerebraiuHna 
gracilis  are  quite  in  a  line  with  southern  sections,  poor  though  their 
fauna  undoubtedly  is  ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  reach  the  horizon 
where  JZ/Vr^x/^r  usually  plays  an  important  part  that  our  difficulties 
arise.  However,  even  here,  in  the  zones  of  Holaster  planus^ 
Micraster  cor-iestudinarium^  and  Micraster  cor-anguinum^  though 
confessedly  rare,  Micraster  runs  absolutely  true  in  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  test  which  we  associate  with  these  several  zones  in 
the  more  prolific  South.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  zone  of 
Actinocamax  quadratus^  for  while  the  name-fossil  is  absent  in  the  in- 
complete exposures  of  this  bed,  Cardiasterpillula^  though  notably 
rare,  is  found  at  this  horizon,  and  at  this  one  alone.  The  zone 
of  Afarsupitesy  though  lacking  in  many  of  its  characteristic  guide- 
fossils,  exhibits  the  customary  division  into  Afarsupites-  and 
Uintac?'inus-hzx\^?>  :  and  Zcu\:^lopleurus  nnvei,  found  ai  this  horizon 
in  Thanet,  here  obtains  a  second  record  in  this  zone. 

The  belemnites  are  so  unusual  in  their  range  and  distribution 
that  we  have  felt  it  necessary  to  emphasise  their  importance  by 
devoting  a  special  section  of  this  f>aper  to  their  discussion.  The 
notable  fact  is  brought  out  that,  though  we  have  at  least  350  ft. 
of  this  zone  here  displayed,  it  has  as  yet  failed  to  yield  a  single 
example  of  the  true  Ac/inociunax  quadraius,  exhibiting  in  its  stead 
a  remarkable  and  progressive  evolution  in  Aclinocamax  granulatus 
which  brings  this  species,  slop  by  step,  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  features  characteristic  of  the  name-fossil  of  this 
zone. 

A  reference  to  the  Zonal  Summaries  of  the  beds  oi  Micraster 
cor-ani^uini/m  and  Aciinoaimax  quadra  tits  will  show  that  we 
have  been  compelled  to  establish  what  we  have  termed  a  local 
equivalent  name-fossij  to  emphasise  at  the  same  time  the 
dominance  of  the  local  form,  and  the  absence  or  rarity  of  the 
generally  accepted  index-species.  But,  so  that  southern  geo- 
logists may  have  no  misconception  as  to  our  meaning,  we  have 
placed  the  two  zonal  titles  side  by  side. 
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The  rarity  of  CardiasUr  pillula  once  again  brings  up  the  old 
question  of  an  appropriate  name-fossil  for  the  Actinocamax  quad- 
ra/uS'Zone^  in  view  of  the  rarity  and  varying  level  at  this  horizon 
occupied  by  the  characteristic  belemnite.  This  element  of  un- 
reliability in  Actinocamax  quadratus  has  caused  at  least  one 
writer  to  propose  the  substitution  of  Cardiaster  pilhsla  for  the 
usual  name-fossil  of  the  zone.  The  fact  that  one  is  so  rare,  that 
the  other  has  yet  to  be  discovered  at  this  horizon  in  Yorkshire, 
will  give  pause  to  those  who  desire  to  found  new  zonal  titles 
before  the  whole  of  any  given  zone  in  England  has  been 
thoroughly  systematised. 

The  close  resemblance  of  the  fauna  of  the  Yorkshire 
quadratiis-chaWi  with  that  of  the  same  zone  in  North- West 
Germany  has  tempted  us  to  summarise  the  Continental  literature 
on  the  subject,  so  that  the  comparison  might  be  made  the  more 
effective.  But  on  looking  into  the  matter  we  find  that  the 
literature  is  so  extensive  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  a 
digest  of  it  for  the  present  paper. 

Remarkable  as  are  the  zoological  features  of  this  section,  the 
lithological  characters  are  hardly  less  noteworthy.  Seven  hundred 
feet  of  chalk  without  a  flint,  and  555  feet  crowded  with  immense 
tabular  flint-bands,  while  two-thirds  of  the  whole  is  traversed  by 
innumerable  seams  of  marl,  make  up  a  picture  as  strange  as  it 
is  new  to  the  rest  of  England.  Possibly  the  presence  of  marl 
may  indicate  either  a  shallowing  of  the  sea,  or  a  proximity  to 
land.  If  it  be  due  to  the  former  cause  it  is  curious  that 
gasteropods  are  so  notably  rare. 

In  any  case,  the  presence  of  a  zone  of  Micraster  coranguinum 
partly  in  flinty  and  partly  in  flintless  chalk,  and  of  Marsupites 
and  Actifiocamax  quadraius-zones  wholly  in  the  latter,  must 
surely  give  the  coup-de-f^ace  to  those  who  still  cling  to  tne  time- 
honoured  tradition  of  a  Chalk  with  flints  and  a  Chalk  without 
flints. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  coast  are  a  zone  of  RhynchoneUa 
cuvitri  not  exceeding  1 1  ft.  in  thickness,  and  an  attenuated  repre- 
sentative of  the  //<f//ttj-marls  which  does  not  yield  its  name-fossil. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  the  plates  have  no  key-plates 
attached  to  them,  and  the  reason  for  such  a  course  is  that  in 
these  instances  no  zonal  junctions  are  shewn,  and  the  plates  are 
simply  designed  to  shew  the  configuration  of  the  coast  and  the 
nature  of  the  chalk  at  the  points  indicated. 

It  is  a  novelty  to  meet  with  any  local  geologists  in  the  course 
of  our  work,  and  our  stay  in  Yorkshire  has  been  rendered  by 
contrast  all  the  more  pleasant  by  reason  of  the  kind  and  generous 
treatment  which  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  the  Hull  Geological  Society.     They  have  acted  as  guides  to 
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this  difficult  coast,  freely  lent  fossils,  and  given  all  information  i 
their  power.  To  Mr.  J.  R.  Mortimer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Stathei 
Dr.  Walton,  Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Crofts  we  therefoi 
tender  our  hearty  thanks  for  their  friendly  offices. 

Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong  has,  as  usual,  supplied  us  wit 
photographs  to  illustrate  this  paper,  and  it  would  be  difficult  t 
thank  him  sufficiently  for  the  time  and  labour  expended  i 
obtaining  such  practical  and  artistic  results.  The  plates  woul 
have  been  even  better  had  the  conditions  of  weather  been  moi 
propitious.  Owing  to  the  abnormal  amount  of  fog  on  th 
coast  several  journeys  to  Flamborough  have  been  practical 
barren  of  results. 

Mr.  C.  Davies  Sherborn  has,  as  heretofore,  shared  the  fiel 
work,  and  has  not  only  been  responsible  for  the  admirable  ms 
and  cliff-sections  which  illustrate  the  text,  but  has  also  made 
large  model  of  the  district  on  a  scale  of  6  ins.  to  the  mile  ai 
I  in.  to  100  ft.  vertical,  so  as  to  more  graphically  demonstra 
the  position  of  the  various  zones  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  count 
immediately  behind  it.  We  have  presented  this  model  to  t 
Municipal  Museum  of  Hull  as  a  small  token  of  our  gratitude 
the  members  of  the  Geological  Society  of  that  city.  The  cli 
sections  have  entailed  much  thought,  and  the  model  b. 
necessitated  months  of  labour.  Work  such  as  this  cannot  I 
repaid  by  mere  words. 

To  Mr.  G.  W.  Lamplugh  also  we  would  express  our  live! 
sense  of  gratitude,  for  not  only  has  he  given  us  freely  of  his  va! 
and  unique  store  of  local  knowledge,  but  he  has  put  all  his  note 
and  fossils  at  our  disposal.  We  had  the  great  advantage  of  hi 
presence  in  the  field  during  our  second  visit,  when  we  submittc 
all  our  cliff-sections  and  measurements  to  his  judgment.  1 
would  be  impossible,  indeed,' to  exaggerate  our  indebtednes 
to  him. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Crick  has  not  only  described  the  interesting  an 
unique  deformity  of  Actinocamax  granulatus  in  the  Appendix  t 
this  paper,  but  has  himself  drawn  the  admirable  figures  whic 
illustrate  it.  We  have  also  to  thank  him  for  examining  an 
determining  several  of  our  cephalopods. 

From  Dr.  Johannes  Bohm,  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Dr.  G. 
Hinde,  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  Professor  J.  F.  Blake,  Mr.  E.  1 
Newton,  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  Dr.  J.  S.  Flett,  Dr.  F.  1 
Kitchin,  Mr.  J.  A.  Howe,  Mr.  H.  A.  Allen,  Mr.  Henry  Wood 
Dr.  H.  P.  Blackmore,  Mr.  C.  Griffiths,  Mr.  R.  M.  Brydone,M 
G.  E.  Dibley,  and  Dr.  A.  Warwick  Brown  we  have  received  i 
valuable  aid,  and  to  them  we  desire  to  express  our  cordial  than! 
for  help  so  willingly  given  ;  nor  must  we  forget  the  ever  reac 
kindness  and  consideration  of  Mr.  J.  Allen  Howe,  who  has, 
addition,  seen  the  paper  through  the  press. 

So  long  as  this  paper  is  considered  but  as   a  prelimina 
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attempt  to  bring  the  fauna  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  into  line  with 
that  of  our  southern  sections  we  are  content.  It  makes  no  pre- 
tence to  be  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  the  zones  of  this  coast, 
still  less  on  those  of  the  sections  in  the  inland  area.  Later  on 
we  hope  to  continue  our  researches,  and  to  make  the  record  not 
only  more  complete,  but  more  worthy  of  a  coast  abounding  in 
beauty,  novelty,  and  profound  and  fascinating  interest. 


APPENDIX   A. 

NOTE  ON  A  REMARKABLE  BELEMNOID  FROxM 
THE  CHALK  OF  FLAMBOROUGH  HEAD. 

Br  G.  C.  Crick,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

From  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor-anguimim  at  Flamborough 
Head,  Dr.  Rowe  has  obtained  a  Belemnoid  which  is  worthy  of 
fpeciaJ  note.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  never  seen  its  like,  even 
"•Yorkshire,  and  that  none  of  the  local  collections  have  any- 
thing resembling  it.  According  to  Dr.  Rowe  Actitwcamax 
^tinulatus  (H.  D.  de  Blainville)*  is  the  ordinary  Belemnite  in 
^cor-anguinum  zone  in  Yorkshire,  and  it  is  common. 

The  present  specimen  has  the  structure  of,  and  is  clearly 
fomparable  with,  the  guard  of  an  ordinary  Chalk  Belemnite.  It 
B  short  and  stout,  and  instead  of  being  straight  is  slightly  curved 
towards  the  antisiphonal  surface. 

Fortunately  the  specimen  is  almost  perfect ;  it  is  represented 
of  the  natural  size  in  the  accompanying  figures  (A — D,  Fig.  13). 

The  fossil  is  almost  symmetrical.  It  is  19  mm.  long,  some- 
what compressed,  slightly  inflated  at  about  its  mid-length,  the 
^sverse  diameter  being  here  about  one-half  of  the  length  ; 
posteriorly  it  tapers  evenly  to  an  obtuse  laterally-compressed 
^pex,  which  is  turned  towards  the  antisiphonal  surface.  Its 
cn)ss-section  is  oval,  the  siphonal  surface  being  broadly  convex, 
the  antisiphonal  narrowly  rounded.  There  is  a  broad,  shiillow, 
**ut  well-marked  depression  {d  in  Figs.  B  and  C)  on  each  side 
l^ar  the  antisiphonal  area,  the  depression  on  one  side  being  a 
tae  deeper,  narrower,  and  more  distinct  than  that  on  the 
other;  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  specimen  these  depressions 
^  4*5  mm.  apart ;  in  passing  backwards  they  gradually 
approximate,  being  at  the  apex  only  about  i  mm.  apart. 
The  anterior  end  is  oval  in  outline,  the  dorso  ventral  and 
tiansverse  diameters  being  10*5  and  9  mm.  respectively,  the 
greatest  width  being  a  little  nearer  the  siphonal  than  the  anti- 
^phonal   surface ;   it   is   hollow,  conical,   and   partakes   of  the 

•  Mim.  sur  les  Bilemnites,  1827,  p.  63,  pU  1,  Fig   10. 
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this  difficult  coast,  freely  lent  fossils,  and  given  all  information  in 
their  power.  To  Mr.  J.  R.  Mortimer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Stather, 
Dr.  Walton,  Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Crofts  we  therefore 
tender  our  hearty  thanks  for  their  friendly  offices. 

Professor  H.  £.  Armstrong  has,  as  usual,  supplied  us  with 
photographs  to  illustrate  this  paper,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
thank  him  sufficiently  for  the  time  and  labour  expended  in 
obtaining  such  practical  and  artistic  results.  The  plates  would 
have  been  even  better  had  the  conditions  of  weather  been  more 
propitious.  Owing  to  the  abnormal  amount  of  fog  on  this 
coast  several  journeys  to  Flamborough  have  been  practically 
barren  of  results. 

Mr.  C.  Davies  Sherbom  has,  as  heretofore,  shared  the  field- 
work,  and  has  not  only  been  responsible  for  the  admirable  map 
and  cliff-sections  which  illustrate  the  text,  but  has  also  made  a 
large  model  of  the  district  on  a  scale  of  6  ins.  to  the  mile  and 
I  in.  to  100  ft.  vertical,  so  as  to  more  graphically  demonstrate 
the  position  of  the  various  zones  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  country 
immediately  behind  it.  We  have  presented  this  model  to  the 
Municipal  Museum  of  Hull  as  a  small  token  of  our  gratitude  to 
the  members  of  the  Geological  Society  of  that  city.  The  cliflf-  - 
sections  have  entailed  much  thought,  and  the  model  has 
necessitated  months  of  labour.  Work  such  as  this  cannot  be — 
repaid  by  mere  words. 

To  Mr.  G.  W.  Lamplugh  also  we  would  express  our  lively — 
sense  of  gratitude,  for  not  only  has  he  given  us  freely  of  his  vast^::^ 
and  unique  store  of  local  knowledge,  but  he  has  put  all  his  notess^ 
and  fossils  at  our  disposal.  We  had  the  great  advantage  of  his^ 
presence  in  the  field  during  our  second  visit,  when  we  submittedL- 
all  our  cliff-sections  and  measurements  to  his  judgment.  It:::: 
would  be  impossible,  indeed,*  to  exaggerate  our  indebtedness 
to  him. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Crick  has  not  only  described  the  interesting  an<3 
unique  deformity  of  Actinocamax  gratiulaius  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  paper,  but  has  himself  drawn  the  admirable  figures  which 
illustrate   it.     We  have  also  to   thank   him  for  examining  and 
determining  several  of  our  cephalopods. 

From  Dr.  Johannes  Bohm,  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Dr.  G.  J. 
Hinde,  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  Professor  J.  F.  Blake,  Mr.  E.  T. 
Newton,  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  Dr.  J.  S.  Flett,  Dr.  F.  L. 
Kitchin,  Mr.  J.  A.  Howe,  Mr.  H.  A.  Allen,  Mr.  Henry  Woods, 
Dr.  H.  P.  Blackmore,  Mr.  C.  Griffiths,  Mr.  R.  M.  Brydone,  Mr, 
G.  E.  Dibley,  and  Dr.  A.  Warwick  Brown  we  have  received  in- 
valuable aid,  and  to  them  we  desire  to  express  our  cordial  thanks 
for  help  so  willingly  given  ;  nor  must  we  forget  the  ever  ready 
kindness  and  consideration  of  Mr.  J.  Allen  Howe,  who  has,  in 
addition,  seen  the  paper  through  the  press. 

So  long  as  this  paper  is  considered  but  as  a   preliminary 
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attempt  to  bring  the  fauna  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  into  line  with 
that  of  our  southern  sections  we  are  content  It  makes  no  pre- 
tence to  be  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  the  zones  of  this  coast, 
still  less  on  those  of  the  sections  in  the  inland  area.  Later  on 
¥ve  hope  to  continue  our  researches,  and  to  make  the  record  not 
only  more  complete,  but  more  worthy  of  a  coast  abounding  in 
l>eauty,  novelty,  and  profound  and  fascinating  interest. 


APPENDIX   A. 

NOTE  ON  A  REMARKABLE  BELEMNOID  FROM 
THE  CHALK  OF  FLAMBOROUGH  HEAD. 

By  G.  C.  Crick,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History;. 

From  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor-anouinum  at  Flamborough 
Head,  Dr.  Rowe  has  obtained  a  Belemnoid  which  is  worthy  of 
special  note.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  never  seen  its  like,  even 
in  Yorkshire,  and  that  none  of  the  local  collections  have  any- 
thing resembling  it.  According  to  Dr.  Rowe  Actinocaviax 
^ranulatus  (H.  D.  do  Blainville)*  is  the  ordinary  Beleranite  in 
the  cor-anguinum  zone  in  Yorkshire,  and  it  is  common. 

The  present  specimen  has  the  structure  of,  and  is  clearly 
comparable  with,  the  guard  of  an  ordinary  Chalk  Belemnite.  It 
is  short  and  stout,  and  instead  of  being  straight  is  slightly  curved 
towards  the  antisiphonal  surface. 

Fortunately  the  specimen  is  almost  perfect ;  it  is  represented 
of  the  natural  size  in  the  accompanying  figures  (A — D,  Fig.  13). 

The  fossil  is  almost  symmetrical.  It  is  19  mm.  long,  some- 
what compressed,  slightly  inflated  at  about  its  mid-length,  the 
transverse  diameter  being  here  about  one-half  of  the  length  ; 
posteriorly  it  tapers  evenly  to  an  obtuse  laterally-compressed 
apex,  which  is  turned  towards  the  antisiphonal  surface.  Its 
cross-section  is  oval,  the  siphonal  surface  being  broadly  convex, 
the  antisiphonal  narrowly  rounded.  There  is  a  broad,  shallow, 
but  well-marked  depression  (d  in  Figs.  B  and  C)  on  each  side 
near  the  antisiphonal  area,  the  depression  on,  one  side  being  a 
little  deeper,  narrower,  and  more  distinct  than  that  on  the 
other ;  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  specimen  these  depressions 
are  4*5  mm.  apart ;  in  passing  backwards  they  gradually 
approximate,  being  at  the  apex  only  about  i  mm.  apart. 
The  anterior  end  is  oval  in  outline,  the  dorso  ventral  and 
transverse  diameters  being  10*5  and  9  mm.  respectively,  the 
greatest  width  being  a  little  nearer  the  siphonal  than  the  anti- 
siphonal   surface ;    it   is   hollow,  conical,   and   partakes   of  the 

•  Mim.  sur  les  B^'.eoinites,  1827,  p.  63,  pU  i,  Fig   10. 
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general  curvature  of  the  rostrum ;  its  greatest  depth  below  the 
highest  part  of  the  margin  of  the  cavity  is  about  5  mm.«  the  aides 
are  not  smooth  but  irregular,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  AcHno- 
catnax  j^ranulatus.  There  was  probably  a  siphonal  slit  (j  in  Figs. 
A  and  B)  but  this  is  scarcely « shewn,  the  edge  of  the  specimen 
being  broadly  V-shaped  at  the  middle  of  the  siphonal  surfiice. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  siphonal  surface  bears  feeUe^  tnms- 
verse,  somewhat  irregular  rugosities  (Fig.  A);  there  is  also  on  one 
side,  a  little  nearer  the  siphonal  than  the  antisiphonal  surface,  a 
well-marked  and  incised  furrow  (/  in  Fig.  C) ;  starting  at  about 
5  mm.  from  the  anterior  margin  this  line  extends  backwards  and 
towards  the  siphonal  surface  for  a  distance  of  3*5  mm.,  and  then 
follows  the  general  curvature  of  the  rostrum  for  about  another 


Fig.  tj  — Deformed  specimen  oi  Actinocamax  granulalus^  H.  D.  de  BlaiuvilU, 
sp. ;  from  the  Upper  Chalk,  zone  of  MicrasUr  cor-anguinum^  Flamborough, 
\orkshire. — a,  siphonal  aspect;  H,  antisiphonal  aspect;  C,  lateral  aspect; 
r>.  antero-si phonal  aspect.  </,  depression  on  each  side  of  antisiphonal  area  ; 
f^  furrow  on  lateral  area  \  f,  posterior  termination  of  siphonal  slit.  Drawn  oC 
the  natural  size. 


6  mm.  gradually  becoming  irregular  and  very  faint.      We  cannot 
detect  any  trace  of  a  similar  incised  line  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  affinities  of  the  fossil  are  quite  clear,  but  whether  it:- 
should  he  regarded  as  an  abnormal  form  of  a  known  species,  or  a* 
new  species,  or  even  a  new  genus,  is  not  quite  so  evident. 

The  specimen  is  clearly  related  to  A.  granulates  (Blainville)^ 
a  form  which  according  to  Dr.  Rowe  is  common  in  the  zone  o£^ 
Micraster  coranguifwm  at  Flamborough  Head.  At  first  sights 
the  specimen  appears  to  be  almost  perfectly  symmetrical,  but  a^ 
closer  examination  shows  that  the  apex  is  directed  a  little  towards 
one  side  (Fig.  B),  and  that  one  side  of  the  fossil  is  a  little  more^ 
inflated  than  the  other ;  also  that  the  broad  depression  near  th^ 
antisiphonal  area  is  deep  and  quite  distinct  on  one  side  (d  \rm 
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Figs.  B  and  C),  whilst  on  the  opposite  side  it  is  represented 
merely  by  a  relatively  broad  flattened  area;  further  the  fine 
furrow  (/  in  Fig.  C)  which  exists  on  the  lateral  area  and  near  the 
siphonal  side,  and  which  is  usually  very  distinct  in  A.  granulatus^ 
is  fairly  distinct  on  the  side  bearing  the  deeper  lateral  depression, 
whilst  on  the  opposite  side  no  such  line  can  be  detected. 

The  form  of  the  anterior  end  is  precisely  that  of  A.  granulaius. 
Although  the  guard  does  not  exhibit  any  definite  injury  such 
as  is  usually  seen  in  deformed  specimens,  there  appears  to  be 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fossil  is  simply  an  abnormal  form 
of  Actinocamcix  granulatus,^  The  hollow  anterior  end  partakes  of 
the  general  curvature  of  the  specimen,  so  that  whatever  pro- 
duced the  abnormality  of  the  fossil  affected  it  from  quite  an 
early  stage  in  its  existence. 


APPENDIX    B. 

NOTES    ON    THE    CUFF-SECTIONS,    MAP,    AND 
SECTIONS. 

By  C.  Davies  Shbrborn,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

Cliff-sections. — The  reader  must  remember  that  Flam- 
borough  Head  has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  whose  base  is 
represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  Speeton  to  Bridlington,  and 
whose  apex  points  to  the  North  Sea.  These  cliff-sections 
represent  the  two  sides  of  this  triangle  ;  from  Bridlington  to  the 
Head,  and  from  Speeton  to  the  Head;  the  beds  are  dipping  from 
Speeton  to  Bridlington  roughly  S.S.E.,  the  rising  edge  of  the 
saucer  being  seen  at  Speeton,  as  will  be  recognised  by  a  glance 
at  the  map. 

The  section  begins  at  Sewerby,  at  the  drift-buried  chalk  cliff  (for 
description  of  which  interesting  feature  see  Lamplugh  and  others, 
Reports  British  Association  for  1*888,  1889,  1890)  where  the 
quadratus-b^ds  are  nearly  horizontal,  owing  to  the  close 
coincidence  of  the  cliff-line  with  the  strike.  About  650  feet  before 
we  reach  Dane's  Dike  path,  at  four  black  rocks  on  the  shore,  is  seen 
the  junction  between  the  quadratus-chaXk  and  the  Marsupites- 
band,  and  at  this  point  the  beds  begin  to  rise.  Although  obscured 
by  the  cut-out  of  the  Dane's  Dike  valley,  we  do  not  consider 
that  there  is  any  sign  of  a  fault.  About  300  feet  E.  of  the  Dike, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  is  seen  a  fence ;  this  approximately 
marks  the  junction  between  the  Marsupites  and  Uintacrinus 
bands,  and  a  few  feet  further  on  Uintacrinus  comes  in  in 
abundance.     A  large,  dark  block  of  diorite  on  the  shore  marks 

*   For   a   somewhat   similarly   deformed    example  of   BtUmnittlla    mucronata   see 
C.  Schluter,  PalJODntograpbica,  Bd.  zxiv,  PI.  Iv,  Fig  8. 
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the  junction  with  the  Micraster  cor-anguinum  zone,  but  Utn" 
tacrinus  may  be  collected  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  150  yards 
further  towards  South  Sea  Landing,  because  of  the  gentle  rise  of 
the  beds  in  that  direction.  After  passing  South  Sea  Landing  the 
eastward  prolongation  of  the  land  makes  the  beds  appear  hori- 
zontal, and  so  the  Micraster  cor'anguinum-chBlk  continues  to 
High  Stacks.  Climbing  the  path  at  High  Stacks  and  descending 
again  to  the  shore  at  Selwicks,  we  find  the  Micraster  car- 
aNguinum-zone  again  fairly  level  At  the  base  of  the  chalk-stack 
on  the  west  of  Selwicks  Bay  we  see  the  first  line  of  flint  in  the 
Micraster  cor'anguinutn-uone,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  tide, 
go  through  the  caves,  and  reaching  Kindle  Scar,  where  the  cliff 
trends  westwards,  again  notice  the  dip  apparently  rising  to  the 
west.  From  the  top  of  Breil  Head  we  can  see  the  line  of  holes 
which  apparently  marks  the  junction  between  the  Micraster  cor- 
anguinum  and  the  Micraster  cor-testudinarium-zones^  which  latter 
joins  the  Holaster  planus-zor\t  about  two-thirds  up  Newcombe. 
After  passing  Little  Thornwick  the  beds  again  appear  horizontal 
on  the  clifT-face  until  we  reach  Kit  Pape's  Spot.  The  disturbance 
at  Old  Door,  great  as  it  appears,  does  not  in  our  opinion, 
materially  affect  the  beds  ;  we  think  it  merely  a  local  nip,  and  are 
confirmed  in  our  opinion  because  a  section  drawn  from  Speeton 
to  Speeton  Station  gives  quite  a  normal  and  regular  sequence  of 
the  zones.  It  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  shew  the  cliff 
beyond  Kit  Pape's  Spot  as  the  beds  rise  rapidly  and  are  fully 
described  in  the  text. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  survey  the  Drifts  in  any  way  and 
have  therefore  merely  indicated  them  upon  the  sections.  Those 
interested  will  find  a  complete  and  detailed  account  in,  Lam/>/ugh, 
Q^/.  Geoi.  Soc,  xlvii,  1891. 

Map. — The  map,  which  is  reproduced  from  the  one  inch  to 
the  mile  Ordnance  Survey  map,  represents  the  actual  result  of 
an  examination  of  32  pits,  28  of  which  were  zoned  without 
the  slightest  trouble  by  means  of  their  fossil  contents.  More 
information  is  of  course  desirable. 

Sections. — The  sections,  of  which  we  give  two,  are  diagram- 
matic, and  based  on  the  cliff-sections  and  pits.  The  first.  Kit 
Pape's  Spot  to  Buckton  Hall,  is  calculated  at  ten  degrees  for  the 
first  half-mile  (see  pit  No.  3),  and  dye  degrees  (the  average  dip) 
for  the  second  half-mile.  It  shows  the  small  effect  of  the  Old 
Door  disturbance  even  at  this  distance  away,  and  judging  by  the 
data  afforded  us  from  a  study  of  the  pits,  the  disturbance  dies 
out  before  we  reach  the  Speeton  to  Speeton  Station  section. 
The  second  section  shows  diagrammatically  the  condition  of 
things  between  Gull  Nook  and  Flamborough  Station.  We  are 
pleased  to  say  that  Mr.  Lamplugh,  who  has  gone  carefully  into  the 
matter  with  us,  approves  of  these  diagrams  as  approximately 
representing  the  facts  observed. 
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APPENDIX    C. 

NOTE  ON  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  ACCUMULATION 
OF  THE  YORKSHIRE  CHALK  AS  SHOWN  BY 
THE  STATE  OF  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
FOSSILS. 

By  G,  W.  Lamplugh 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  Dr.  Rowe  in  the 
field  for  a  few  days  during  his  investigation  of  the  Yorkshire 
Chalk,  and  having  further  been  favoured  by  his  permission  to  read 
the  advance-proof  of  the  foregoing  paper,  I  feel  it  almost  a  duty 
to  accede  to  his  request  to  add  a  note  on  any  point  connected 
with  the  physical  characters  of  the^  formation  which  may  be 
supplementary  to  the  brilliant  results  achieved  by  him  in  this 
field. 

During  my  youth  I  collected  largely,  but  in  a  somewhat 
aimless  and  desultory  fashion,  from  the  "  Sponge  Beds  "  between 
Sewerby  and  Dane's  Dyke,  and  became  gradually  interested  as 
much  in  the  mode  of  preservation  of  the  fossils  as  in  their 
specific  characters.  My  intention  some  time  to  investigate  this 
aspect  of  the  fossils  more  thoroughly  has  lingered,  but  has  never 
approached  fulfilment.  The  present  opportunity  tempts  me  to 
try,  at  any  rate,  to  indicate  the  lines  along  which  the  investigation 
would  have  been  carried  if  circumstances  had  favoured  its  con- 
tinuance ;  but  as  I  am  writing  mainly  from  memory  and  without 
access  to  my  collection,  this  note  must  be  taken  merely  as 
suggestive  of  work  worth  doing. 

The  lithistid  sponges  which  are  so  abundant  at  a  definite 
horizon  in  the  Chalk  around  Bridlington  are  of  very  diverse 
shapes  and  sizes,  including  a  large  number  of  cylindrical  forms — 
which  may  be  roughly  compared  to  cucumbers  and  melons  in 
outline  but  with  thicker  stems — and  others  taking  the  form  of 
expanded  and  often  convoluted  discs,  in  shape  resembling 
mushrooms  and  other  fungi.  The  cylindrical  forms,  which 
occasionally  attain  a  length  of  i8  inches  or  more,  and  a  diameter 
ranging  up  to  4  or  5  inches,  have  grown  upright,  or  nearly  so, 
on  the  sea-floor,  anchored  in  the  calcareous  mud  by  a  digitating 
root-like  base  at  the  end  of  a  long  stem.  But  I  have  never 
seen  a  well-grown  specimen  of  the  cylindrical  sponge  m 
the  attitude  of  life — all  except  the  very  small  examples  are 
lying  prone  in  the  Chalk  and  have  usually  been  broken  off^ 
at  the  narrow  part  of  the  stem,  a  little  above  the  **  roots."  When 
of  small  diameter,  say,  not  exceeding  2  inches,  the  cylinder  is 
generally  well-preserved,  with  the  surface-moulding  intact ;  but 
the  more  inflated  specimens  are  usually  well-preserved  on   the 
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under  side  only,  while  the  upper  side  has  undergone  corrosion 
which  has  destroyed  the  sur&ce  and  sometimes  has  reduced 
the  cylinder  to  half  its  original  diameter.  From  the  rough 
irregular  outline  of  the  damaged  surface  and  from  its  position 
in  regard  to  the  uninjured  part  of  the  fossil,  it  is  probable  that 
the  corrosive  agent  was  some  lowly  organism  of  which  no  other 
trace  now  remains  ;  the  results  are  certainly  not  those  of  merely 
mechanical  abrasion,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  could  be 
explained  by  chemical  action.  In  conversing  recently  with  Mr. 
J.  £.  Duerden,  who  has  done  much  work  on  the  marine  zoology 
of  the  West  Indies,  I  was  much  impressed  by  what  he  told  me 
of  the  manner  in  which,  in  that  region,  the  framework  of  dead 
corals  was  reduced  to  calcareous  mud  by  destructive  organisms, 
apparently  under  conditions  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Chalk  seas. 

If  we  could  obtain  some  measure  of  the  rate  at  which  their 
corrosion  progressed,  these  damaged  sponges  might  enable  us 
to  frame  an  estimate  of  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  the  Chalk. 
Evidently  the  action  did  not  go  on  below  the  surface  of  the  soft 
calcareous  mud  into  which  the  specimens  fell,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  arrested  as  soon  as  they  were  completely  buried. 

There  are  other  questions  of  great  interest  raised  by  this 
condition  of  the  fossils.  If  the  massive  sponges  have  been 
corroded  to  this  extent,  how  far  has  the  destructive  agency  gone 
in  completely  obliterating  other  relics  of  animal  life  which  lay 
exposed  upon  the  sea-bottom  ;  and  to  what  extent  is  the  Chalk 
matrix  itself  due  to  this  pulverising  action  ? 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  we  may,  I  think,  answer 
without  hesitation,  that  the  fossils  preserved  in  the  Yorkshire 
Chalk  very  imperfectly  represent  the  life  of  the  ancient  sea,  even 
in  respect  of  the  hard-shelled  mollusca,  without  taking  into 
account  the  soft-bodied  animals  which  are  so  rarely  preserved 
under  any  conditions.  There  is  a  very  striking  piece  of  evidence, 
hitherto,  I  believe,  unrecorded,  which  bears  directly  upon  this 
point.  Mr.  J.  R.  Mortimer  possesses  in  his  collection  at  Driffield 
several  very  large  Ammonites  from  the  Chalk  (to  which  the 
MS.  name  of  A  mm,  Wharramicnsis  is  affixed),  and  in  removing 
one  of  these  monsters,  over  3  feet  in  diameter,  from  its  bed  in  a 
quarry  at  High  Towthorpe,  he  noticed  beneath  it  an  agglomera- 
tion of  small  fossils,  and  took  pains  to  preserve  numerous 
specimens  from  this  **  nest."  The  material,  besides  being  rich 
in  the  teeth  of  fish,  plates  of  cidaris,  small  corals,  serpulaj,  and 
sponges  to  an  altogether  exceptional  degree,  contains  the  casts 
of  some  small,  richly-decorated,  cerithiform  and  trochiform 
gasteropods,  not  yet  specifically  determined,  which  have  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  found  elsewhere  in  the  Yorkshire  Chalk. 
The  huge  shell  after  the  death  of  its  inmate  must  have  sunk  into 
the  mud  and  shielded  beneath  it  this  little  sample  of  the  old  sea- 
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floor  from  the  disintegrating  agencies  which  would  otherwise  have 
destroyed  most  of  the  organic  remains  before  the  slowly-accumu- 
lating sediment  could  cover  and  protect  them. 

Of  shells  composed  of  aragonite,  the  only  traces  left  in  our 
northern  Chalk  are  the  obscure  casts  of  a  few  cephalopods  and 
of  a  gigantic  Pleurotomaria,  except  in  the  above-cited  instance. 
It  is  only  the  more  enduring  calcite  shells  which  have,  in  limited 
numbers,  escaped  destruction.  This  is  a  factor  which  must 
always  be  taken  into  our  calculations  in  dealing  with  the  life- 
history  of  this  region  of  the  Chalk  seas. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  pulping-down  of  calcareous 
bodies  by  lowly  organic  agencies  may  have  contributed  to  the 
accumulation  of  the  chalk,  that  is  a  matter  on  which  no  opinion 
is  worth  expressing  unless  supported  by  microscopical  and 
biological  investigation,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  has  been 
considerable. 

The  occurrence  of  structures  in  the  rock  which  are  probably 
due  to  shrinkage  during  consolidation  has  been  referred  to  in 
Dr.  Rowe*s  **  Lithological  Summary."  Very  pretty  examples  of 
structures  of  this  kind  may  sometimes  be  noticed  in  excavating 
the  fungiform  sponges,  the  discs  of  which  occasionally  form  the 
capping  of  a  short  cylindrical  column  of  chalk,  through  the 
development  of  a  slight  shear-plane  between  the  rock  under  the 
shelter  of  the  hard  disc  and  the  surrounding  unprotected  matrix. 
Structures  of  this  kind  deserve  closer  attention  than  they  have 
yet  received. 

Dublin,  Nov.,  1903. 

NOTES    ON    THE    PLATES. 

Plate  XVII.— View  taken  west  of  Kit  Pape's  Spot,  where  the  '*  bbck 
band  '*  falls  to  the  shore,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Buckton  Cliffs.  The  position 
of  the  vertical  fault,  the  overthrust  fault,  and  the  "  black  band  "  is  indicated. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  vertical  fault  an  incomplete  exposure  of  the  flintless 
zone  of  Rhynchonella  cuvUri  is  seen,  and  this  is  overlain  by  the  flinty  chalk  of 
Tfrebraiulina  gracilis.  The  succession  is  here  normal.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  vertical  fault  is  seen  the  "  black  band  "  which  lies  in  the  horizontal 
fissure  caused  by  the  overthrust  fault.  Below  the  "  black  band  "  the  Holaster 
suifgMosus-zonc  xs  seen,  and  above  it  the  flinty  ^^/^-cbalk.  The  flintless 
bed  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri  is  crushed  out  by  the  overthrust  fault,  and  thus 
explains  the  appearance  of  apparent  unconformity. 

Plate  XVI II.— Taken  a  little  farther  west  than  PI.  XVII,  and  showing 
the  same  physical  features,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  The  flint  courses  in  the  white 
gractlu-c\i;i\V.  are  plainly  seen,  and  Mr.  S  her  bom's  hammer  is  restine  on  the 
lowest  one.  This  is  the  section  described  by  Mr.  Dakyns.  The  "  black  band  " 
cannot  be  seen  in  the  photograph,  as  it  lies  in  the  shadow  of  the  horizonul 
fissure. 

Plate  XIX. —Taken  fifty  yards  farther  west  than  PI.  XVIII,  and  show- 
ing the  normal  succession  of  zones  from  Holaster  sulglol.oius  to  Terebratultna 
gracilis.  The  cliff  is  crowned  by  the  zone  of  HolasUr  planus.  The  "  black 
band  "  is  here  split  into  three  lines.  The  measuring  rod  is  pointing  to  the 
lowest  yellow  marly  band  in  the  flintless  chalk  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri, 
pRoc.  Geol.  Assoc,  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  4,  1904.]  21 
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Plate  XX.— The  condiiiont  west  of  Kit  Pape's  Spot  are  so  peculiar  that 
it  hat  been  thought  desirable  to  show  the  best  inland  exposure  which 
embraces  the  same  zonal  series,  namely,  South  Ferriby  quarry,  near  Barton- 
on-Humber,  Lincolnshire.  Here  we  have  the  normal  succession  from 
the  zone  of  HotasUr  subglohosus  to  that  of  Ttrthratulma  gracilis.  The  poaitioo 
of  the  **  black  band  "  is  clearly  shewn,  and  the  contrast  between  the  fimUeit 
RhyndunuUa  cmvieri-ione  and  the  flinty  gradlis-beds  is  well  brought  out. 
The  "black  band"  is  a  portion  of  the  ///nvf-marls,  and  it  yields  the 
characteristic  belemnite.  The  "black  band"  in  Yorkshire  is  its  local 
stratigraphical  equivalent,  but  the  belemnite  has  never  been  found  in  it. 

Plate  XXI.— To  indicate  position  of  Jackdaw^s  Crag  and  Nanny  Goat's 
House.  The  cliffs  in  the  foreground  are  cut  in  graci/u-chaXk  alone,  while 
those  to  the  left  of  the  picture  are  capped  with  the  zone  of  Hoiasttr  planm. 
The  point  in  the  distance  is  not  Kit  Pape*s  SpoL 

Plate  XXH.— At  Speeton  Cliffs  in  zoneof  Ttribratuiina graciiis.  Lower 
beds  hidden  by  screes. 

Plate  XXII  I.— The  same.  The  three  plates  give  the  whole  range  of  the 
Speeton  Cliffs  from  east  to  west. 

1  Plate  XXI V.— Scale  Nab  and  the  famous  Contortions. 

I  Plate  XXIV.— Detail  of  the  Contortions.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  we  are  abk 
to  give  these  reduced  reproductions  h-om  their  series  of  large  plates. 

Plate  XXV.— West  side  of  Great  Thornwick.  The  relative  position  of 
Little  Thornwick,  Chatterthrow,  and  Sanwick  can  be  made  out.  The 
Bempton  Cliffs  are  cut  in  the  zone  of  Terehralulina  gracilisy  and  arc  capped 
by  that  of  HoiasUr planus.  The  four  bays  are  in  the  lower  zone  alone.  The 
thickness  of  the  drifts  on  the  low  cliffs  is  well  shewn,  and  contrasts  with  the 
thin  capping  on  the  high  Bempton  Cliffs. 

Plate  aXVI. — Sanwick  Bay,  west  of  Thornwick,  the  latter  being  sc«.i» 
in  the  distance.  This  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  erosion  on  the  coast. 
Zone  of  Ttrebrahdina  gracilis. 

Plate  XXVII.— -Chatterthrow,  Little  Thornwick,  and  Great  Thornwick. 
A  well-known  example  of  aerial  sculpiuiing  of  drifts,  and  marine  erosion  of 
rock.     Zone  of  Teretratulina  gracilis, 

Plate  XXVIII. — North  Sea  Landing  from  the  south.  Zone  of  HolasUr 
planus. 

Plate  XXIX.— Brcil  Head,  and  Cradle  Head  in  the  distance.  The  line 
of  holes  which  roughly  defines  the  junction  of  the  zones  oi  Micros Ur  cor- 
tistudinarium  and  MicrasUr  cor-angutnum  is  well  brought  out  in  the  photo- 
graph.    The  base  of  the  cliff  is  cut  in  the  former  zone. 

Plate  XXX. — North  Sea  Landing  :  Paramoudra  3  ft.  across.  The  main 
mass  lies  under  the  measuring  rod,  and  the  narrow  end  is  separated  from 
it.  The  mass  immediately  above  the  measuring  rod  is  a  tabular  band  of 
flint  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  the  two  masses  above  that  are  chalk.  These 
Paramoudras  are  a  feature  of  this  zone  (^Holaster  planus')^  and  their  position 
is  discussed  on  p.  209. 

Plate  XXXL— Selwicks  Bay  from  the  north.  The  whole  of  these  cliffs 
arc  in  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor-anguinum. 

Plate  XXXII. — The  head  of  Selwicks  Bay,  shewing  the  position  of  the 
fault  described  by  Mr.  Lamplugh.  it  will  be  noted  that  the  lefi-hund  cliff  is 
in  horizontal  flinty  chalk  ;  that  a  wedge-shaped  mass  of  the  middle  bluff  is  of 
the  same  nature,  while  the  bulk  of  it  is  crushed  and  ci)nt»;rted  ;  and  that 
the  right-hand  cliff  is  in  horizontal  flintless  chalk.  The  position  of  the  fault 
is  hidden  by  a  talus  of  drift.  For  description  of  this  fault  by  Mr.  Lamplugh. 
see  his  own  paper,  whicli  is  quoted  on  p.  215  of  this  work.  The  whole  of  this 
bay  is  in  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor-angutnum. 

Plate  XXXIII. — The  King  and  (Jueen  Rocks  at  Hreil  Point.  This 
beautiful  picture  is  included  in  ihe  series  to  i^hew  the  way  in  which  this 
rugged  coast  is  fretted  away  by  the  sea.  They  are  probably  based  in  the 
zone  of  HolasUr  blanus  and  capped  by  that  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium 
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Plate  XXXIV.— The  High  Stacks,  Flamborough  Head.  On  the  far 
side  of  this  little  headland  we  see  the  last  line  of  flints,  where  the  flinty  and 
Aimless  beds  of  the  Micraster  cor-anguinum-zont  blend.  For  description  of 
this  see  p.  215.  The  crater-like  hollow  in  the  picture  is  caused  by  the  falling- 
in  of  the  drift  roof  of  a  cave.  While  the  opening  was  yet  small  the  sea  on 
rough  days  rushed  into  the  narrow  cave  and  the  spray  was  forced  out  of  the 
opening  in  the  roof  in  a  vertical  column. 

Plate  XXXV. — Dike's  End  to  South  Sea  Landing,  shewing  junction  of 
A/arjv^/j-band  and  Uiniacrinus-hsiTid^  and  of  the  latter  with  the  zone  of 
Micraster  cor-anguinum.  The  junction  of  the  two  former  is  marked  by  the 
fence  running  down  over  the  drifts,  and  of  the  two  latter  by  the  3-ft.  cube 
of  diorite  on  the  white  scars  under  Beacon  Hill. 

Plate  XXXVI.— Dike's  End  and  Sewerby  Cliff",  showing  junction  of 
AfarsuptUs-hsind  and  zone  of  Actinocamax  quadraius  at  the  four  seaweed- 
covered  blocks  on  the  shore  15  ft.  6  in.  below  the  3-in.  marl-band.  The 
remainder  of  the  cliff*,  from  this  point  to  Bridlington,  is  all  in  the  zone  of 
Actinocamax  guadratus. 

Plate  XXXVII. — Suture-partings  in  ^ar^/ti-chalk,  Great  Thornwick. 
For  reference  to  this  condition  see  p.  228. 

Plate  XXXVIII.— Section  of  the  Cliff-face  from  Bridlington  to  Speeton. 
Plate  XXXIX. — Diagrammatic    section     from     Kit     rape's    Spot  to 
Buckton  Hall,  and  from  Gull  Nook  to  Flamborough  Station. 

Plate  XL.— Map  of  Flamborough  Head,  shewing  the  zones  of  the 
White  Chalk. 

Colour  scheme  :  — 

Sienna  :=  Beds  below  the  White  Chalk. 
Green  =  TerebratuUna  graci/iS'Zonc. 
I  ndigo  =  Ho  taster  planus-zon^. 
Y t\\o\>i  =^  A^icraster  cor-testudinarium-zoi\e. 
Red  =  Micraster  cor-an^uinum-zone. 
Light  B\ue=.  Marsupites-zonc. 
Wh i te  =  A  ctinocamax  quadratus-zou e. 
The  numbers  in  circles  refer  to  chalk  pits. 


Notes  on  the  Plates  and  Key-Plates. 
Abbreviations  used. 

Zone  of  Rhynchonella  cm'ieri. 

„      ,,    TerebratuUna  gracilis, 

„      ,,  Holaster  planus, 

,,      ,    Micraster  cor-testudinartum, 

,,      „  „        cor-anguinum. 

Uin/acrinuS'band. 
Marsupites-ba.nd. 
Zone  of  Actinocamax  guadratus. 

In  all  cases  the  extent  of  ihe  main  zonal  exposures  is  indicated  by  a  strong 
vertical  line,  and  the  zonal  junction  by  a  short  line  at  right-angles  to  it.  If  a 
zone  is  incompletely  exposed,  either  in  an  upward  or  downward  direction,  the 
short  horizontal  line  is  omitted.  The  names  of  the  chief  zonal  exposures  arc 
indicated  in  thick  type. 
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EXCURSION    TO   FELDAY,   HOLMBURY    HILL,    AND 

THE    HURTWOOD. 

June  2oth,  1903. 

Director:    R.  S.  Herries,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Excursion  Secretary  :    E.  W.  Skeats,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 

(^Report  by  ThE  DirFXTOR.) 

The  day  turned  out  fine  after  an  unpromising  morning,  but 
as  it  followed  a  week  of  almost  continuous  rain,  of  a  character 
hitherto  unrecorded  in  or  near  London  during  the  summer 
months,  only  a  small  number  of  members  assembled  at  Charing 
Cross  for  the  9.24  train.  On  arrival  at  Gomshall  Station  at  10.59 
the  fine  section  of  Folkestone  Sands  in  the  adjoining  railway 
cutting  was  pointed  out. 

Avoiding  the  field-paths  as  too  wet,  the  party  proceeded  by 
road  through  Abinger  Hammer,  beyond  which  the  pebbly-series 
associated  with  the  Bargate  Beds  was  seen  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  Turning  south  at  Crossways  Farm  the  gravel  pit  visited 
by  the  Association  on  the  excursion  to  Abinger,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Leighton,  was  inspected  {Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,^ 
vol.  xiii,  p.  163).  This  is  a  gravel  of  the  existing  River 
Tillingbourne,  and  is  noticeable  for  being  composed  almost 
entirely  of  greeiisand  materials,  chalk-flints  being  very  scarce. 
Proceeding  to  Raikes  Farm,  the  steep  and  deeply-cut  lane, 
known  as  Raikes  Hollow,  was  descended,  and  the  fine  sections 
afforded  by  the  sides  were  examined.  These  were  fully  described 
by  Mr.  Leighton  in  the  report  of  the  excursion  already 
mentioned,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Bargate  Beds  are  probably 
represented  in  the  upper  part  of  the  section,  and  the  sandstones 
of  the  undisputed  Hythe  Beds  in  the  lower  pait.  The  road  was 
continued  up  the  valley  towards  Felday  (now  officially  called 
Holmbury  St.  Mary),  and  shortly  before  reaching  the  village  a 
cart  road  was  followed  up  the  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley 
to  a  stone  quarry,  where  the  beds  worked  consist  of  sandstones 
and  sandy  partings,  quite  unfossiliferous.  This  is  the  southern 
character  of  the  Hythe  Beds  in  this  district,  and  though  little  or 
no  chert  was  seen  in  this  quarry  the  beds  are  otherwise  similar  to 
those  at  Ixith  Hill  and  those  seen  later  in  the  day  at  Holmbury 
Hill  and  Pitch  Hill.  The  exact  relationship  of  these  beds  to 
those  in  the  more  northerly  part  of  this  district,  where  so  wide  an 
area  is  occupied  by  the  lower  greensand,  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  they  would  seem  to  be  lower  than  the  beds  at  Raikes  Hollow, 
and  farther  west,  near  Chilworth,  Dr.  Gregory  considered  that  he 
had  established  a  succession  (Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.y  vol.  xiv,  p.  120). 
Proc.  G  ol.  Assoc,  Vol.  XVIII,  Parts  5  and  6,  1904.]  22 
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From  this  point  a  good  view  was  obtained  of  the  deep  ravine  in 
which  Felday  is  situated,  one  of  a  series  of  parallel  valleys  cutting 
through  the  l>eds  on  the  dip-slope  side,  down  to  the  Atherfield 
Clay.  This  latter  was  formerly  worked  for  bricks  in  Felday, 
but  the  sections  are  now  grown  over.  Descending  to  the 
village  a  brief  halt  was  made  for  luncheon,  and  then  the  party 
turned  up  a  small  cross  valley  to  the  right  which  brought  them 
up  on  to  the  open  common,  whence  the  ancient  camp  on  the  top 
of  Holmbury  Hill  was  soon  reached.  Though  not  quite  so 
high  as  its  immediate  neighbour,  Leith  Hill,  the  tower  on  which 
was  conspicuous  on  the  left,  across  the  head  of  the  Felday  valley, 
the  view  from  this  hill  of  the  South  Downs  and  inter\ening 
Weald  country  is  very  fine  on  a  clear  day ;  to-day  the  atmosphere 
was  still  too  thick  to  admit  of  much  detail  being  seen,  and  the 
outline  of  the  South  Downs  could  only  just  be  made  out  Some 
sections  in  old  sandstone  quarries  on  the  escarpment  were 
examined,  the  character  of  the  rock  being  similar  to  that  seen 
above  Felday,  but  with  rather  more  chert. 

The  party  then  came  down  the  escarpment  side  of  the  hill, 
and  walked  westwards  across  the  head  of  the  Peaslake  valley, 
another  of  the  parallel  ravines  already  alluded  to,  and  passed 
over  the  outcrop  of  the  Weald  Clay  under  Pitch  HilJ.  One 
of  the  large  sand  pits  was  examined  which  forms  the  base  of 
this  hill,  the  structure  of  which  is  described  under  the  name 
of  Coneyhurst  Hill  in  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir  "The 
Geology  of  the  Weald,"  p.  121.  The  Director  stated  that  similar 
thick  beds  of  sand  underlie  the  harder  beds  of  Holmbury  Hill, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Peaslake  valley  and  at  P'elday. 

Proceeding  round  the  hill,  the  extensive  sandstone  quarries 
which  overlie  the  sands  were  entered,  and  the  thick  beds  of 
chert,  alternating  with  the  courses  of  sandstone,  were  pointed 
out.  So  far  as  the  Director  knew  there  were  no  fossils  except 
fragments  of  wood  to  be  found  in  these  beds. 

The  road  northwards  towards  Shere  was  then  taken,  and  the 
same  beds,  with  layers  of  chert,  were  again  seen  in  the  road-side 
section  near  Hound  House.  Just  before  reaching  the  railway, 
the  Folkestone  Sands  come  on,  and  they  are  well  seen  in  the 
railway  cutting  through  Shere  Heath  resting  on  the  Hythe  Beds. 
At  Drydown,  close  to  this  cutting,  Miss  Augusta  Spottiswoode 
welcomed  the  party  most  hospitably,  and  gave  them  a  very  much 
appreciated  tea. 

The  members  afterwards  proceeded  to  Gomshall  Station  by 
way  of  Shere  village,  and  returned  to  London  by  the  6.59  train. 
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EXCURSION  TO   DUNTON   GREEN    AND 
SEVENOAKS. 

June  27TH,  1903. 

Director:  P.  A.  B.  Martin,  F.G.S. 

Excursion  Secretary :  E.  W.  Skeats,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 

(^Report  hy  I^IS.  R.XCI;RSI0N   SECRETARY.) 

The  party,  about  twenty-five  in  number,  first  examined  the 
gault  pit  just  south  of  l)unton  Green  Station.  The  section, 
vrhich  has  been  often  described,  showed  the  lower  part  of  the 
Upper  Gault  and  the  top  of  the  Lower  Gault.  About  12-15  feet 
of  the  latter  was  exposed.  The  condition  of  the  pit  was  not  very 
favourable  for  examination  owing  to  the  recent  heavy  rains.  A 
large  number  of  fossils,  including  crabs  and  reptilian  vertebrae, 
besides  the  common  gault  fauna,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
found  in  the  section.  On  this  visit  some  of  the  commoner  forms 
were  found  in  considerable  abundance,  and  a  band  of  phospha- 
tised  and  pyritised  nodules  was  very  conspicuous.  In  one  part 
of  the  pit  the  top  of  the  section  consisted  of  a  capping  of 
5  or  6  feet  of  re-sorted  gault.  This  was  curiously  inclined,  and 
had  at  its  base  a  thin  band  of  gravel  separating  it  from  the  gault 
which  was  in  sitA,  Some  time  was  spent  in  the  pit,  and  then  the 
party  walked  across  some  fields  to  an  exposure  of  the  Folkestone 
sands  near  Bradbourne.  After  a  short  examination  of  this 
section,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  quarry  in  the  Kentish  Rag(Hythe 
Beds)  near  the  Sevenoaks  tunnel  and  railway  station.  The  beds 
were  seen  to  be  almost  horizontal,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
more  resistant  calcareous  bands  and  the  less  consolidated 
siliceous  beds  has  been  emphasised  by  atmospheric  erosion. 

After  tea  the  party  was  conducted  through  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  Knole  Park.  Here  were  found  surface  indications 
•of  the  local  presence  of  the  Sandgate  Beds.     The  clay  was  not 
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actually  seen,  but  at  points  where  the  base  of  the  Folkestone 
sands  has  been  marked  on  the  Geological  Survey  map, 
depressions  in  the  ground  were  noticed,  and  some  of  these 
held  up  water.  The  feature  was,  however,  too  small  to  be 
indicated  on  a  one-inch  map. 

After  leaving  the  Park  the  party  walked  to  Sevenoaks  Station^ 
and  then  returned  by  train  to  Charing  Cross. 

REFERENCES. 
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1875.    ToPLEY,  W.— »'  Geology  of  the  Weald,"  Mtm,  Gtol.  Survtr. 
1900.    Jukes-Brown,  A.  J.—**  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Britain,"  vol.  i,  p.  90^ 
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EXCURSION    TO     CULHAM     AND    WALLINGFORD. 

July  iith,  1903. 

Director:    H.   J.   Osborne    White,    F.G.S. 

Excursion  Secretary :  Hknry  Kidner. 

(^Report  by  THE   DIRECTOR  ) 

The  majority  of  the  members  who  took  part  in  this  excursion 
assembled  at  Culham  Station  shortly  before  1 1  a.m. 

The  first  section  visited  was  one  exposed  in  a  shallow  pit 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north-east  of  the  station,  where  two  to 
three  feet  of  moderately  fine  river-gravel,  containing  many  worn 
fragments  of  fossils  derived  from  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Thames  basin,  was  seen  resting  upon  the  coarse 
brown  sands  of  the  Lower  Greensand.  A  tufaceous  encrus- 
tation was  noticed  on  some  of  the  stones.  The  gravel  here 
forms  a  well-defined  terrace,  from  30  to  40  feet  above  the 
Thames. 

Returning  to  the  station,  the  party  proceeded  westward,, 
along  the  Abingdon  road,  to  Culham  College,  whence  a  short 
walk  southward  brought  them  to  the  interesting  sections  in  the 
low  river  scarp  near  the  lock. 

The  first  of  these  showed  about  ten  feet  of  the  coarse, 
ferruginous  sands  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  with  an  apparent  dip 
of  30%  or  more,  to  the  south-east,  due  to  current  bedding,  and 
concreted,  here  and  there,  by  calcium  carbonate,  into  hard, 
tabular,  and  dogger-like  masses  exhibiting  a  sinrJlar  inclination. 
Here  the  Director,  after  pointing  out  the  principal  features  of  the 
section,  and  the  lithological  similarity  of  the  sands  to  the  Faring- 
don  and  Bargate  Beds,  read  a  short  paper  on  the  Lower 
Greensand  of  the  Culham  district  and  its  somewhat  puzzling 
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relations  to  the  older  and  newer  rocks  of   the   surrounding^ 
country. 

In  this  note  it  was  observed  that  the  beds  about  Culham 
and  Nuneham  Courtenay,  mapped  as  Lower  Greensand  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  presented  two  fairly  distinct  types.  In 
the  more  southern  parts  of  their  exposure,  about  Culham  and 
Clifton  Hampden,  near  their  outcrop,  they  were  generally  pebbly^ 
iron-stained,  more  or  less  strongly  current-bedded,  and  formed  a 
reddish,  sandy  soil;  further  north,  about  Nuneham  and  the 
Baldons,  they  were  fine,  argillaceous,  glauconitic,  evenly  stratified, 
had  yielded  the  Aptian  fossils.  Ammonites  (Hc^Utes)  Deshayesiiy 
and  Terebratula  sella,  and  weathered  into  a  dark  grey  loam. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  sections,  it  was  hard  to  say  whedier  this 
northward  change  in  texture  and  other  characters  was  mainly  a 
vertical,  or  mainly  a  lateral  one,  but  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
fine  grey  beds  of  Baldon  were  older  than  the  brown  sands  to 
the  south ;  their  absence  at  Culham  being  attributable  to  the 
south-eastward  thinning  noticeable  in  the  local  Greensand  as  a 
whole.  The  Baldon  Beds  had  a  decidedly  less  littoral  aspect 
than  the  Culham  and  Clifton  sands,  and  this,  and  other  consider- 
ations of  a  more  general  character,  led  one  to  infer  that  the 
shore-line  nearest  this  part  of  the  Aptian  sea  lay  to  the  south  or 
south-east. 

The  precise  age  of  the  Lower  Greensand  of  this  district  had 
still  to  be  determined,  but  the  occuxT^uctoi Hoplites  Deshayesii 2ii 
Baldon  suggested  that  it  might  be,  in  part,  of  Hythe,  or  Ather- 
field  Clay  date.  Messrs.  Teall  and  Jukes-Browne  had  correlated 
the  Lower  Cretaceous  marine  sands  which  appeared  at  intervals 
from  beneath  the  Gault  between  Wilts  and  Norfolk  with  the 
Folkestone  Beds  of  the  Wealden  area.  Mr.  Keeping,  however, 
had  insisted  that  they  were  also,  in  places,  of  earlier  date,  and 
there  was  now  a  decided  tendency  to  look  upon  them  as  repre- 
senting practically  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Greensand  of 
south-eastern  England. 

The  interesting  relations  of  the  Lower  Greensand  Beds  of 
Oxon  and  Bucks  to  the  underlying  rocks  having  been  briefly 
described,  and  some  arguments  adduced  for  regarding  the 
freshwater  ironsands  of  Shotover  and  Brill  as  older  than  these 
marine  deposits,  it  was  stated  that  the  junction  of  the  Culham 
sands  with  the  Gault  exhibited  irregularities  which  proved  that 
the  floor  of  the  early  Selbornian  sea  in  this  district  was  of  an 
uneven  or  undulating  character.  The  outliers  and  spurs  of 
Gault  which  occurred  within,  and  projected  into,  the  Lower 
Greensand  area,  appeared,  in  every  instance,  to  occupy  parts 
of  north-west  to  south-east  depressions  in  this  floor,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  notice  that  these  old  depressions  had,  in  one  or 
two  cases,  been  partially  revealed  by  the  removal  of  their  Upper 
Cretaceous  infilling,  and  now,  in  a  much  modified  form,  served 
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as  channels  of  the  local  surface  drainage.  The  abundance  of 
the  polished  quartz  and  lydite  grains  and  pebbles  characterising 
the  local  Lower  Greensand  in  the  basal  layers  of  the  overlying 
clay  formation,  proved  that  the  former  rock  had  suffered  a  certain 
amount  of  erosion  before  it  was  entirely  covered  by  the  grey 
muds  of  the  Lower  Gault ;  but  it  was  doubtful  if  the  inequalities 
in  its  upper  surface  were  rightly  attributable,  in  any  large 
measure,  to  this  cause.  Having  regard  to  the  general  character 
and  behaviour  of  the  Lower  Greensand  along  its  north-western 
outcrop,  it  seemed  more  probable  that  these  undulations  were 
mainly  constructional  features  incidental  to  the  current-built, 
sandbank-like  origin  of  its  constituent  beds. 

The  next  section,  in  the  brickyard,  at  a  spot  about  200  yards 
to  the  south-east  of  the  last,  showed  the  following  succession  : 


Drift. 


Lower  Gault. 


Upper 
KimeridgeClay 


1  Fine-grained    gravel,  pocketed   into   beds 

)  below I  to  4  feet 

''(4)  Dark  grey  clay ;  lower  beds  lamin- 
ated ;  with  brownish  band  about  2  feet 
thick  near  middle        ....     about  20  „ 

(3)  Tough,  greenish-grey,  argillaceous 
sand  ;  with  small  quartz  and  other 
pebbles,  pieces  of  compact  ironstone, 
brown  and  black  phosphatic  nodules, 
and  phosphatic  casts  of  Ammonites, 
Panopcea^  Thetis  (?),  saurian  bones, 
etc 13  inches 

(2)  Band  of  light  brown  and  greenish- 
brown,  sandy,  nodular  limestone, 
traversed  by  small  tubular,  clay-filled 
hollows,  and  stained  red  in  joints         .     6  to  8     „ 

(i)  Compact,  grey,  sandy  and  calcareous 
clay,  with  scattered  nodules  of  pyrite, 
and  brittle,  iridescent  fossils         .         ,   shown  lO  ft. 

The  Director  remarked  that  the  Lower  Greensand  seen  in  the 
pit  just  visited  was  here  entirely  wanting ;  the  Gault  resting 
directly,  and  with  seeming  conformability,  upon  the  stony  cap  of 
the  Kimeridge  Clay.  The  Gault  worked  in  this  brickyard  formed 
part  of  a  north-westwardly  projecting  tongue  of  the  main  mass 
underlying  the  low  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  and 
had  evidently  been  deposited  in  a  trough-like  hollow,  of  which 
the  sides  consisted  of  I.ower  Greensand,  and  the  bottom,  in  parr, 
of  Kimeridge  Clay.  The  reappearance  of  the  Greensand  from 
beneath  the  Gault,  on  rising  ground,  a  short  distance  to  the 
northward,  showed  that  the  trough  shallowed  fairly  rapidly  in 
that  direction  ;  to  the  eastward,  clay  soon  gave  place  to  sand  in 
the  river-bluff.  The  strong  dip  of  the  current-bedding  in  the 
Lower  Greensand  towards  this  hollow  suggested  that  it  marked 
a  temporarily  bared  area  of  the  sea-bed,  on  which  the  enclosing 
sand-banks  were  actively  encroaching  when  the  important 
physical  changes  leading  to  the  deposition  of  the  Gault  took 
place. 
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It  was  further  stated  that  the  sections  exposed  in  Culham 
brickyard  had  undergone  a  considerable  change  during  the  pane 
forty  years,  as  the  main  working-face  had  been  extended  south- 
eastward. The  section  figured  by  Prof.  Phillips  in  i860  showed 
about  two  feet  of  ^^ pebbly  and  ferruginous  Laiver  Greensand** 
resting  on  nine  feet  of  ^^fine-grained  green  sand^"  between  the 
base  of  the  Gault  (3)  and  the  Kimeridge  Clay  (i).  The 
'* pebbly"  bed  was,  doubtless,  the  rapidly  thinning,  wedge-like 
end  of  the  bank  of  Lower  Greensand  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Gault-filled  hollow.  The  disappearance  of  the  much  thicker 
"  green  "  bed,  which  Phillips  classed  with  the  Kimeridge,  or  even 
the  Hartwell  Clay,  was  less  easy  to  explain.  It  was  suggested 
that  this  stratum  was  represented  in  the  present  excavation  by  the 
thin  band  of  sandy  limestone  (2),  but  Mr.  James  Parker  (who 
had  joined  the  party  with  a  local  contingent  at  this  spot)  stated 
that  he  had  examined  the  old  section  with  Prof.  Phillips,  and 
believed  the  "greensand"  of  that  author  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  mass  of  material  which  had  slipped  from  the  higher 
parts  of  the  pit. 

Owing  to  the  heat  of  the  day  the  search  for  fossils  was 
carried  on  with  but  little  energy.  The  discovery  of  Ilopliies 
interruptus  and  a  few  other  Gault  fossils  just  above  the  limestone 
(2)  and  of  several  fragments  of  Perisphinctes  biplex  (or  Olco- 
stephamts  pallasiatws^  d'Orb.)*  a  little  below  it,  however,  sufficed 
to  demonstrate  the  widely  different  ages  of  the  clays  in  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  section. 

Quitting  this  pit,  the  party  followed  the  towing-path  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  to  Clifton  lock,  noticing  on  the  way  many 
signs  of  recent  erosion  and  deposition  at  the  bends  of  the 
stream.  The  water-meadows  traversed  exhibited  some  typical 
flood-plain  features,  such  as  (a)  the  slope  of  the  ground  away 
from  the  stream,  (b)  the  elongate  depressions  marking  the  site  of 
old  back-waters  or  former  meanders  of  the  river,  and  (c)  a  good 
example  of  a  deflected  tributary ;  while  the  attitude  of  the 
flattened,  mud-coated  grass  showed,  in  a  most  instructive  manner, 
the  positions  of  the  outward  and  return  currents  of  the  main 
stream  in  the  sheet  of  water  which  had  covered  the  ground 
during  the  late,  exceptionally  high,  summer  flood. 

After  a  short  stop  for  luncheon,  at  the  lock,  the  members 
continued  their  walk  to  Clifton  Hampden,  where  some  minutes 
were  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  red-brown,  evenly-bedded 
sandstone  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  containing  pebbles  (up  to 
about  one  inch  in  diameter)  of  quartz,  lydite,  argillite,  and  dark, 
flinty  chert,  and  laced  with  veins  of  ironstone,  which  is  exposed 
in  the  natural  cliff  below  the  churchyard. 

Crossing  the  river  by  Clifton  Bridge,  the  next  objects  of 
interest  were  the  "  Barley  Mow  '*  and  its  associated  gravel-pit — 

•  Vide  M.  Healcy,  Quart,  Journ.  GeA.  Soc  ,  vol.  Ix  (1904),  p.  60. 
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the  latter,  situated  but  little  above  river-level,  showing  a  shallow 
section  of  fine-gmined,  cross-bedded  material,  consisting  very 
largely  of  local  Greensand  debris  and  rolled  Oxfordian  fossils. 

The  route  now  lay  south  and  south-eastward,  by  the 
picturesque  village  of  Long  Wittenham,  and  across  the  shadeless 
Gault  plain  to  Little  Wittenham,  where  the  roadside  spring, 
thrown  out  near  the  junction  of  the  Gault  and  the  Upper 
Greensand  marls,  received  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Hence,  a 
short  climb  up  the  steep  northern  slope  of  the  Sinodun  Hills 
brought  the  party  to  the  welcome  shelter  of  the  beech  "  Clump  " 
on  the  summit  of  Harp  Hill. 

The  day  being  an  exceptionally  clear  one,  the  members 
enjoyed  a  fine  panoramic  view,  including  some  thirty  miles  of 
the  Chalk  escarpment  between  Uffington  Castle  on  the  south- 
west, and  Crowell  Hill  on  the  north-east ;  the  isolated  Lower 
Greensand  and  Portlandian  hills  of  Cumnor,  Shotover,  and 
Brill  to  the  north,  and  the  intervening  tract  of  Gault  and 
Kimeridge  Clay  lowland  in  the  vales  of  Whitehorse  and  Ayles- 
bury. 

The  Sinodun  Hills,  whose  graceful,  mammillary  form  and 
isolated  position,  render  them  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  consist  of  Upper  Greensand,  capped 
by  two  outlying  masses  of  the  Lower  Chalk.  Their  northern 
slope  forms  part  of  the  Upper  Greensand  escarpment,  here  much 
accentuated  by  the  recent  lateral  erosion  of  the  Thames.  On 
the  top  of  Harp  Hill — their  highest  summit — about  400  ft.  O.D., 
a  small  patch  of  flint  and  quartzite  gravel  remains  as  a  memorial 
of  the  time  when  the  Thames  ran  about  250  ft.  above  its  present 
level  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  Chalk  still  extended  over 
the  low  ground  now  separating  these  hills  from  the  nearest  spurs 
of  the  Berkshire  Downs. 

The  Director  observed  that  the  preservation  of  the  abo^e- 
mentioned  Chalk  outliers  was  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  some 
one,  or  more,  of  the  numerous  small  flexures  affecting  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Goring  Gap,  evidence  of 
which  was  seen  in  the  undulation  of  the  strata  txposed  in  the 
Great  Western  Railway  cuttings,  and  in  the  existence  of  the 
Gault  inlier  (marked  on  the  Index,  but  not  on  One-inch,  Geological 
map)  near  Brightwell.  It  was  possible  that  these  flexures  had 
helped  to  fix  the  position  of  the  transverse  passage  of  the 
Thames  through  the  Chalk  escarpment,  but  he  was  disposed  to 
think  that  the  general  course  of  that  river,  between  Wallingford 
and  Reading,  had  been  determined,  at  a  remote  date,  by  a  much 
larger,  but  less  apparent,  disturbance.  Topley  had  shown  that 
the  river-valleys  breaching  the  North  and  South  Downs  were 
situated  in  very  wide  and  shallow  synclines,  whose  existence 
could  be  detected  only  by  a  comparison  of  the  heights  of  a  given 
stratigraphical  horizon  at  distant  points  along  the  line  of  strike ; 
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and  the  transverse  section  of  the  Upper  Thames,  and  of  certain 
Other  rivers  in  the  South  of  England,  appeared  to  occur  in  a 
similar  position.  The  perceptible  fall  in  the  height  of  the 
Berkshire  Downs  and  Chiltems  towards  the  Goring  Gap,  which 
seemed  to  bear  out  this  view,  was  not,  however,  to  be  taken  as 
an  index  to  the  form  of  the  inferred  transverse  syncline,  as  this 
decline  was  largely  attributable  to  the  obliquely-dipward  course 
assumed  by  the  Chalk  escarpment  as  it  approached  the  river. 

The  principal  objects  of  archaeological  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood having  been  pointed  out  and  briefly  described  by 
the  Director,  Mr.  A.  Morley  Davies  gave  a  short  account  of  the 
physiography  of  the  Thame  Valley. 

The  party  then  crossed  the  saddle  between  Harp  and  Castle 
Hills,  and  after  examining  the  well-preserved  British  earth-works 
encircling  the  higher  part  of  the  latter  eminence,  and  the  section 
of  Upper  Greensand  malmstone-— consisting  of  a  light,  greenish- 
grey,  micaceous,  sandy  limestone — in  the  hollow  lane  to  the 
south,  proceeded  south-eastward  by  the  high  road,  down  the 
gentle  dip-slope,  to  Wallingford. 

Here,  a  substantial  tea  at  the  "  George  "  Hotel  was  followed, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Salter,  by  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Director,  and  after  a  short  tour  through  the  town  most  of  the 
members  left  for  London  by  the  7.5  p.m.  train. 
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EXCURSION   TO  THE  COAST   NORTH  AND   SOUTH 

OF   BERWICK-ONTWEED,   COCKBURN  LAW, 

THE  CHEVIOTS,  AND   THE  EILDON 

HILLS. 

Long   Excursion,  July   28th   to  August  4TH,    1903. 

Director :    J.     G.     GOODCHILD,     F.G.S. 

Excursion  Secretary:    R.  S.  Herries,  MA.,  F.G.S. 

(^Retort  ^K  The  Director.) 

St.  Abb's  Head,  July  28th. 

It  rained  all  day.  Nevertheless,  nearly  all  the  members  took 
train  for  Reston,  determined  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  geology  of  the  coast  line  at  Coldingham  Shore  ahd 
St.  Abb's.  Waggonettes  to  take  the  party  as  far  as  Coldingham 
had  been  engaged,  and  should  have  left  that  village  in  time  to 
meet  them  at  the  station.  But  the  innkeepers,  not  being  used  to 
the  ways  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  had  concluded  that  they 
wouldn't  come.  So  the  party  had  to  walk,  beguiling  the  tedium 
of  the  journey  by  making  observations,  for  which  there  was 
abundant  opportunity,  upon  the  geological  action  of  rain  and 
rivers. 

Arrived  at  Coldingham  Shore,  the  Director  called  a  halt,  and 
then  proceeded  to  point  out  and  describe  the  geological  features 
which  are  displayed  in  so  striking  a  manner  on  the  shore  and  in 
the  cliffs  close  to  the  north  side  of  St.  Abb's  House.  The  oldest 
rocks  exposed  there  are  crushed  and  contorted  greywackes  of 
Silurian  age,  which  are  stained  red  by  iron  infiltered  from  the 
rocks  that  not  long  since  covered  them  unconformably.  Through 
the  Silurian  rocks  several  small  intrusive  masses — probably  necks 
— of  Devonian  age  had  made  their  way,  and  the  stumps  of  these, 
much  worn  by  the  weather  and  battered  by  the  waves,  were  seen 
as  rocky  islets  and  sea  stacks  in  front  of  the  party.  Some  fine 
rugged  cliffs,  weathered  into  many  picturesque  crags  and  alive 
with  Kittiwakes,  rose  as  a  background,  and  termmated  the  view 
further  to  the  north.  These  Kittiwake  Ciags  consist  of  andesite 
lavas,  and  they  form  part  of  the  volcanic  pile  out  of  which  the 
headland  of  St.  Abb's  has  been  carved.  Coming  straight  towards 
the  party,  from  Pettico  Wick  to  the  north-west,  is  a  fault  which 
throws  the  lavas  down  in  the  eastern  side,  and  brings  to  the 
surface  in  the  west  the  patch  of  Silurian  rocks,  upon  whose  up- 
turned edges  lies,  with  a  violent  unconformity,  the  Basement 
Conglomerate,  whose  geological  position  is  at  the  base  of  the 
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andesite  lavas  just  referred  to.  This  conglomerate  forms  an 
outlier  at  Bells  Hill 

The  party  then  wended  their  way  northward  in  single  file, 
along  the  narrow  path  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  now  and  then 
stopping  to  admire  the  varied  and  highly  picturesque  coast 
scenery  which  came  into  view,  and  the  beauty  of  whose  features 
was  enhanced,  rather  than  otherwise,  by  the  grey  curtain  of  mist. 

Passing  Bells  Hill,  the  visitors  descended  to  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  valley  which  has  followed  the  course  of  the  fault  pointed 
out.  The  slopes  on  the  west  side  of  this  valley  were  formed  by 
the  edges  of  the  Silurian  greywackes,  recently  bared  by  the 
removal  of  the  conglomerate  whose  remains  form  Bells  Hill,  and 
whose  easterly  dip  has  led  to  the  present  inclination  of  the 
surface  formed  by  the  edges  of  the  older  strata  upon  which 
the  conglomerate  formerly  lay.  The  slopes  of  the  valley  on  the 
side  of  the  fault  have  been  carved  out  of  the  edges  of  a  pile  of 
andesite  lavas,  which  dip  at  small  angles  towards  the  North  Sea. 
The  surface  features  on  the  east  or  right  hand  of  the  party, 
therefore,  were  quite  different  in  character  from  those  on  their 
left.  Furthermore,  the  differences  caused  by  the  dissimilarity  of 
petrographical  characters  were  rendered  still  more  striking  by  the 
effects  of  glacial  action,  for  the  ice  of  the  Age  of  Snow  has 
ploughed  great  furrows  over  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  has  left 
marks  on  a  large  scale  in  other  ways. 

After  a  walk  of  about  a  mile,  the  party  reached  a  small 
eminence  near  the  coast-line  at  Pettico  Wick.  All  eyes  then 
spontaneously  turned  to  the  north-west  in  silent  admiration  of 
the  magnificent  line  of  cliffs  displayed  before  them.  In  the 
extreme  distance,  half  hidden  by  the  veil  of  mist,  was  seen 
Brander  and  Fast  Castle,  reminiscent  of  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor.  Nearer  to  the  party,  the  cliffs  formed  almost  every 
possible  variety  of  small  headlands  and  bays,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  narrow  strip  of  shingle  as  a  foreshore. 

The  almost  incessant  rain  had  brought  out  all  the  streams,  so 
that  all  those  which  made  their  way  from  inland  to  the  coast 
were  swollen  to  small  torrents,  and  leaped  over  the  cliffs  to  the 
sea  in  a  succession  of  waterfalls,  many  of  which  were  large 
enough  to  bear  comparison  with  the  Fosses  of  Norway. 

The  joints  and  other  divisional  planes  of  the  rocks,  facing  in 
every  imaginable  direction,  imparted  an  exceptional  variety  of 
detail  to  the  faces  of  the  cliffs,  while  the  large  number  of  seafowl 
which  haunt  this  wild  part  of  the  coast  added  not  a  little  to  the 
interest  of  the  very  wonderful  panorama  which  lay  before  the 
party. 

After  a  time  the  Director  pointed  out  and  described,  with  the 
aid  of  field  diagrams,  the  chief  points  of  geological  interest 
displayed  in  this  long  line  of  contorted  Silurian  cliffs,  and  then 
the  party  descended  to  the  shore  at  the  Wick,  where  the  petro- 
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graphical  characters  of  the  Silurian  rocks  on  the  west  side  of  the 
fault,  and  of  the  Caledonian  Old  Red  Andesite  lava  on  its  east 
or  downward  side,  were  studied  in  some  detail. 

Then  the  climb  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  in  the  direction  of  the 
lighthouse  was  begun,  the  Director  calling  one  or  two  halts  on 
the  way  up  in  order  to  point  out  features  that  were  likely  to  be 
of  interest.  Amongst  these  the  history  of  the  valley  that  extends 
fiom  Coldingham  Shore  to  Pettico  Wick  was  noticed.  The 
valley  nearly  separates  the  headland  of  St.  Bees  from  the  main- 
land, and  the  depression  forms  two  inosculating  valleys,  whose 
common  watershed  lies  close  to  Pettico  Wick.  This  is  also  the 
seaward  extension  of  the  watershed  between  the  Basin  of  the 
Forth  and  that  of  the  Tweed,  which  runs  thence  nearly  due  west 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  Haddingtonshire.  The  steep  brae 
between  the  Wick  and  the  ruined  Culdee  chapel  near  the 
lighthouse  was  covered  with  a  widespread  mantle  of  Erica 
cinerea^  whose  rich  crimson  blossoms  formed  a  beautiful 
foreground  to  the  grey  exposure  of  sea  and  cliff  to  the 
north. 

The  journey  was  then  continued  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs, 
which  rise  abruptly  to  between  200  and  300  feet  above  the  sea. 
As  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  andesite  l^vas,  only  gently 
inclined  towards  the  sea,  their  mode  of  weathering  and  their 
aspect  in  general  stood  out  in  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
features  presented  by  the  Silurian  cliffs  to  the  north.  The  head- 
land is  riddled  in  all  directions  by  sea  caverns  of  all  dimensions 
and  in  all  stages  of  formation.  Many  of  these  have  had  their 
roofs  blown  off  during  storms  of  exceptional  severity,  and  the 
caves  and  sea  inlets  that  have  then  arisen  are,  in  their  own  way, 
in  no  degree  of  lesser  interest  than  the  coast  features  already 
noticed.  Most  of  the  walls  of  these  sea  inlets  are  the  abode  of 
great  variety  of  seafowl,  whose  several  communities,  each  by  them- 
selves, attracted  much  attention  from  the  visitors.  One  solitary 
gull,  which  had  recently  left  the  nest  to  fend  for  itself,  remained 
close  to  the  party  for  some  time  while  hammers  were  plied  in  the 
endeavour  to  extract  some  small  agates  from  among  the  amyg- 
dules  of  the  andesite  lavas.  The  forlorn  and  lonely  aspect  of 
the  bird  seemed  to  strike  many  of  the  party.  The  Director 
made  a  mental  note  of  the  bird's  plumage,  and  described  it  after- 
wards to  Mr.  Geo.  Bolam,  of  Berwick,  who  expressed  a  suspicion 
that  it  might  be  an  immature  Common  Gull.  If  that  were  the 
case  this  would  be  the  first  recorded  instance  of  this  bird  breeding 
south  of  its  usual  habitat. 

Near  the  lighthouse  the  Director  called  attention  to  a  well- 
marked  glaciated  rock  surface,  upon  which  the  striae  and  the 
glacial  grooves  run  coastwise,  as  they  usually  do  in  the  maritime 
areas  from  Dunbar  southwards.  He  pointed  out  this  as  one  of 
the  pieces  of  evidence  which  are  usually  interpreted  to  be  due  to 
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the  deflecting  influence  of  the  North  Sea  Ice  at  the  ch'max  of  the 
Age  of  Snow. 

Returning  in  the  direction  of  Coldingham  Shore  the  party 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  search  for  agates  amongst  the 
debris  of  one  of  the  inland  clifls.  Then  a  move  was  made  to  the 
small  sea  inlet  known  as  "  Horsecastle  Bay,''  where  lunch  was 
disposed  of,  standing,  with  umbrellas  up.  Afterwards  another 
small  cove  to  the  south  was  visited,  and  a  few  of  the  party  whose 
enthusiasm  had  not  been  yet  fully  quenched  by  the  incessant 
rain,  made  further  geological  explorations.  The  majority  went 
to  the  foreshore  north  of  St.  Abb's  House,  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  report.  Finally,  the  rocky  islets  around  the 
harbour  at  Coldingham  Shore  were  visited.  After  that  the  return 
journey  to  Coldingham  was  commenced.  Here  fluid  refresh- 
ments of  various  kinds  were  got,  and  then  the  party  made  for 
Reston  Station,  mostly  on  foot,  and  reached  Berwick  in  due 
course,  none  of  them  much  the  worse  for  their  thorough 
drenching. 


The  Cheviot  Hills. 
July  29TH. 

As  the  rain  had,  for  a  time,  ceased  to  fall,  the  party  set  off  in 
waggonettes  for  Wooler  ;  the  route  being  about  sixteen  miles, 
nearly  due  south,  keeping  the  Cheviots  in  sight  all  the  way. 
Most  of  the  country  traversed  rises  but  little  above  the  400  feet 
contour,  and  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  plain  gently 
inclined  from  the  Cheviots,  and  towards  the  north-east.  This 
lowland  area  is  shaped  out  of  rocks  of  Lower  Carbi^niferous 
age,  whose  higher  members,  generally  speaking,  may  be  said  to 
occur  nearer  the  coast,  and  whose  lower  form  zones  around  the 
Cheviots.  The  presence  of  numerous  small  coal  pits  along 
much  of  the  route  indicated  the  outcrop  of  the  Scremerston 
Coal  Series,  which  is  contemporaneous  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
true  Yoredale  Rocks  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
Fell  Sandstones  occur  beneath  these  Scremerston  Coals  ;  hence, 
after  leaving  the  tract  of  country  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
pit-heaps  and  old  collieries,  the  party  traversed  a  zone  of  a  more 
hilly  nature,  mostly  given  over  to  pasturage,  or  left  as  rough 
moorland.  At  Doddington  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Fell  Sand- 
stones give  rise  to  a  small  escarpment,  which  overlooks  a  wide 
lowland  tract  formed  by  the  outcrop  of  the  Bal lagan  Beds 
(Lower  Limestone  Shale).  This  outcrop  has  been  followed  for 
several  miles  by  the  River  Till,  which  has  here  at  one  time  formed 
a  lake,*  and  the  river  now  pursues  a  winding  course  north-west- 

•  Lake  Ewart. 
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ward  through  the  broad  lacustrine  alluvium  deposited  under  the 
former  conditions. 

The  party  left  the  conveyances  at  Wooler,  and  then  walked 
southward,  between  the  flanks  of  the  Cheviots  and  the  edge  of 
a  colony  of  Eskers,  to  Middleton  Hall,  and  from  there  up  the 
rising  ground  in  the  direction  of  the  watershed.  Presently  the 
Director  called  a  halt,  and  proceeded  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  features  before  the  party.  He  said  that  the 
smooth,  dome-shaped,  almost  cragless,  character  of  the  hills  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  rocks  composing  them 
possess  about  equal  degrees  of  durability.  They  are  mostly 
andesite  lavas,  with  some  dykes  of  porphyrite  and  elvan,  and 
with  an  inner  core  of  granophytic  pyroxene  granite. 

The  Cheviot  massif  has  a  somewhat  complicated  history. 
The  denuded  surface  of  the  Caledonian  Old  Red  volcano  was 
unconformably  covered  by  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which 
was  overlapped  to  a  small  extent  by  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
Rocks.  This  complex  in  turn  was  again  upheaved  and  denuded, 
and  then  covered  again,  this  time  by  the  New  Red  and  subse- 
quently by  the  Jurassic  Rocks.  In  times  much  later,  perhaps 
during  the  Miocene  Period,  the  tract  now  represented  by  the 
Cheviot  Hills  formed  the  most  elevated  part  of  an  area  of  upheaval. 
Rain  and  rivers,  afterwards  operating  for  a  long  time  upon  the 
dome  thus  formed,  have  eventually  laid  bare  the  core.  Variations 
in  the  relative  power  of  resistance  offered  by  the  different  strati- 
graphical  envelopes  thus  exposed  have  led  to  modification  of  the 
courses  pursued  by  the  rivers,  as  they  have  cut  their  way  down- 
ward from  their  original  channels  to  those  they  occupy  at 
present. 

The  Cheviots  appear  to  have  formed  an  independent  glacial 
centre  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Age  of  Snow,  though 
the  land  ice  coming  from  the  west  as  well  as  the  North  Sea  Ice 
on  the  east,  have  both  left  marks  of  their  former  presence  upon 
the  flanks  of  the  Hills.  In  the  later  part  of  the  period  glaciers 
occupied  the  heads  of  the  valleys,  and  they  left  their  moraines  in 
the  valleys  here  and  there  for  a  few  miles  outward  from  the  chief 
centres  of  niveal  precipitation.  One  such  accumulation  had 
partly  filled  the  old  valley  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Harthope 
and  Carey  Burns,  and  had  evidently  given  rise  to  a  series  of 
*  moraine-dammed  lakes.  As  soon  as  the  climate  changed  so  that 
the  winter  accumulations  of  snow  began  to  lessen  in  summer, 
so  that  the  glacier  receded  and  eventually  died  away,  the  Hart- 
hope  and  Carey  Burns  resumed  their  work,  and  gradually  cut 
their  way  downward  through  the  morainic  barrier,  draining  the  old 
lake  step  by  step,  and  leaving  a  series  of  terraces  carved  out  of 
the  glacial  debris^  as  witnesses  of  their  former  existence. 

After  noticing  the  features  described,  the  party  moved  on 
past  "  Skirlnaked "  to  the  foot  of  Carey  Burn.     Here  the  first 
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object  that  attracted  attention  was  a  dyke  of  porphyrite,*  over 
which  a  foot-bridge  crosses  the  burn.  This  dyke  traverses  the 
andesite  lavas  within  that  part  of  the  old  volcano  which 
the  Director  referred  to  as  the  Zone  of  Intrusion.  Following  the 
Carey  Burn  upwards,  the  members  came  upon  several  excellent 
exposures  of  the  andesite  lavas,  all  of  them  more  or  less  thermo- 
metamorphosed.  The  Director  explained  this  condition  of  the 
lavas  as  being  probably  due  to  the  gradual  rise  of  the  geo- 
isotherms,  and,  consequently,  of  sub-plutonic  conditions,  within 
the  volcano  as  the  cone  enlarged  by  the  successive  deposition  of 
lava  streams  at  the  surface.  Higher  up  the  stream  several  other 
dykes  and  sills  of  porphyrite  were  met  with.  The  litbological 
characters  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these  sills,  which  is  in  Carey 
Burn,  just  below  the  foot  of  Broadstruthers  Bum,  have  been 
iiescribed  by  Kynaston  {Trans,  Edin,  GeoL  Soc,^  vii,  pt  iv, 
p.  398,  1899).  Specimens  of  this  rock,  which  is  undoubtedly  an 
intrusive  mass,  were  collected  by  nearly  all  the  members.  After 
carefully  examining  this  porphyrite  sill,  the  party  followed  up  the 
Common  Burn,  attentively  noting  the  gradual  change  in  the 
character  of  the  lavas  as  they  went.  On  nearing  the  part  where 
the  granite  appears  in  the  burn,  it  was  observed  that  the  lavas 
had  become  more  changed  in  character,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  meiamorphism  had  gradually  increased  in  that  direction, 
until,  eventually,  exposures  of  the  altered  lavas  were  met  with 
which  had  become  holocrystallme  and  quite  undistinguishable 
from  the  porphyrites.  The  Director  called  special  attention  10 
this  feature,  which,  he  said,  was  oiie  of  common  occurrence 
within  the  inner  and  older  portions  of  a  volcanic  cone.  He 
referred  to  this  as  the  Zone  of  Reconstruction.  He  regarded 
the  change  as  due  to  hydro-thermal  conditions,  consequent  upon 
the  uprise  of  the  geo-isotherms  as  the  dimensions  of  the  volcanic 
cone  increased.  He  thought  that  these  conditions  permitted  of 
the  gradual  softening  of  each  of  the  constituents  of  the  lavas,  one 
after  the  other,  in  the  reverse  order  to  that  of  their  original  con- 
solidation. Then  followed,  when  the  volcano  was  quieting  down,, 
their  reconstruction  in  a  crystalline  form.  Hence,  he  thought,  a 
rock  of  volcanic  origin  acted  upon  in  this  way  might  eventually 
assume  an  aspect  similar  to  that  of  one  formed  under  trappean 
or  even  under  plutonic  conditions.  He  thought  that  many 
gabbros  had  been  formed  in  this  way  from  basalt  lavas,  d}kes,. 
and  sills. 

Farther  up  the  stream,  the  granite  itself  was  met  with.  lt«; 
composition,  as  well  as  its  petrographical  and  lithological 
characters,  did  not,  the  Director  th(.ught,  favour  the  idea  that 
it  represented  an  extiomc  stage  of  the  kind  of  reconstruction  to 
which  the  porphyrite-like  stale  of  the  altered  lavas  was  due.     He 

•  It  sliouli.l  be  noted  that  the  term   Porj.hyriie  is   lure  employed   fur   the   trappeark 
e<iuivAlents  of  the  volcanic  undesites  and  the  plutcnic  diorites. — J.  G.  (j. 
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thought  that  the  granite  was  due  rather  to  the  transmutation  of 
the  andesitic  rocks  forming  the  older  parts  of  the  core  of  the 
volcano,  and  that  the  change  was  due  to  the  uprise  of  a  more 
acid  and  potash-bearing  magma  within  what  he  termed  the  Zone 
of  Transmutation.  He  thought  that  the  frequent  association  of 
granophyric  granites  with  gabbros  could  be  also  explained  in 
this  manner,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  presented  by  composite 
dykes. 

After  making  a  careful  study  of  the  facts,  and  collecting 
specimens,  the  party  began  the  return  journey  across  the  moor 
between  the  Common  and  Broadstruthers  Burns,  and  then  over 
the  hill  north  of  the  head  of  Carey  Burn  to  Earle,  and  thence 
back  to  Wooler. 


BURNMOUTH. 

July  30TH. 

The  journey  by  rail  from  Berwick  northward  to  Bummouth 
carries  one  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  affords  many 
interesting  views  of  the  North  Sea  and  of  the  coast  features, 
which  were  to  be  studied  in  detail  by  the  party  during  the  day. 
About  half-way  on  the  Border  of  Scotland  was  passed,  not  far 
from  I^mberton  Toll,  which  was  long  the  representative  on  the 
east  of  Scotland  of  Gretna  Green. 

Arrived  at  Burn  mouth  Station  the  party  made  for  the  small 
valley  which  has  been  carved  out  of  the  cliff  and  which  leads  to 
the  shore  there.  In  this,  and  around  it,  are  to  be  seen  very  fine 
examples  of  the  folded,  contorted,  and  often  reversed,  beds  of 
Greywacke  which  mainly  form  the  Silurian  Rocks  of  this  part. 
Here  and  there  these  rocks  are  seen  to  be  traversed  by  dykes  of 
porphyrite,  similar  in  lithological  character  to  those  which  had 
been  previously  examined  in  the  Cheviots,  and,  like  them  of 
Devonian  Age,  although  formed  long  anterior  to  the  Upper  Old 
Red,  which  may  be  seen  in  many  places  to  cover  these  uncon- 
formably.  On  the  way  down  the  gully  a  discussion  arose 
regarding  the  origin  of  some  remarkable  surface  markings  on  the 
face  of  one  of  the  Greywackes  pointed  out  by  Captain  Norman. 
No  definite  conclusion  as  to  how  they  were  formed  was  arrived  at. 

At  the  foot  of  the  gully  the  party  turned  northwards  along 
high-water  mark  and  made  their  way,  after  much  scrambling  and 
climbing,  to  the  Breeches  Rock,  which  has  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  upon  a  dyke  of  porphyrite  intruded  into  the 
Silurian  strata.  The  Gull  Rock,  an  equally  striking  feature,  and 
the  chosen  resort  of  various  sea  fowl,  especially  the  Herring 
Gull  and  Lesser  Black-Backed  Gull,  also  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, as  did  the  magnificent  line  of  cliffs  formed  by  the  Silurian 
Rocks  to  the  north  of  that.  These  cliffs  are  shaped  out  of  bent 
Prog.  Geol.  Assoc,  Vol.  XVIII,  Parts  5  and  6,  1904.]  as 
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and  inverted  beds  of  Greywacke,  folded  into  isoclines.  They 
form  the  seaward  ends  of  the  great  tract  out  of  which  the 
I^mmermoors  have  been  carved. 

Returning  to  Bumniouth  the  party  traversed  the  street  occu- 
pied by  the  fisherfolk,  and  then  examined  the  foreshore  close  to 
the  Harbour,  where  the  great  maritime  boundary  fault  which 
limits  the  Silurian  Rocks  is  seen.  At  this  point  the  fault  has  a 
throw  of  something  more  than  two  thousand  feet  down  on  the 
east,  and  brings  soft  sandstones,  clays,  shales,  and  beds  of  impure 
limestones  belonging  to  the  upper  third  of  the  Ballagan  Beds 
into  vertical  contact  with  the  Silurian  Rocks.  If  the  top  of  the 
cliff  represents  the  position  of  the  beds  of  the  Upper  Old  Red 
(supposed  to  have  been  but  recently  denuded)  the  throw  will 
amount  to  that  stated. 

A  fine  section  of  these  rocks  is  seen  in  the  cliff  face  terminating 
seaward  at  Ross.  The  beds  are  slightly  inverted  near  the  fault, 
and  are  at  high  angles  nearly  all  the  way.  They  consist  of  soft 
sandstones,  grey,  sage-green,  and  dull-chocolate  clays  and  shales, 
with  some  few  bands  of  the  so-called  "  cement  stones."  These 
rocks  appear  to  graduate  upwards  south  of  Ross  into  the  F'ell 
Sandstones. 

The  party  next  took  the  path  along  the  top  of  the  cliff,  under 
the  guidance,  for  the  time,  of  Captain  Norman  ;  and  then  went 
to  a  cutting  near  Hilton.  Here  was  seen  a  conglomerate, 
regarded  as  Upper  Old  Red,  which  lies  unconformably  upon 
Silurian  rocks  traversed  by  a  porphyrite  dyke.  The  contents  of 
the  conglomerate  were  carefully  searched,  and  many  interesting 
blocks,  including  some  of  porphyrite,  and  others  of  granite  like 
that  of  Cockburn  I^w,  were  found.  Being  near  to  the  powerful 
fault  which  skirts  this  part  of  the  Berwickshire  Coast,  the  pebbles 
were  much  slicken-sided,  and  presented  some  resemblance  to 
stones  which  had  been  glaciated.  The  Director  took  these  as  a 
text  for  some  remarks  concerning  glacial  markings  and  slicken- 
sides  in  general,  and  instanced  several  cases  in  which  the  two 
form  of  markings  may  be  seen  in  situ  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other.  He  then  reminded  the  party  about  the  large  glaciated 
stone  which  he  and  the  late  Wm.  Atkinson  got  out  of  the 
Brockram  (Lower  New  Red)  near  Appleby,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  the  Association  to  Edenside  in  1889,  and  which  he 
and  others  had  often  referred  to  since.  There  were  present 
several  members  of  the  Association  who  saw  the  glaciated  stone 
got  out,  and  who  had  no  doubt  regarding  its  being  truly  glaciated ; 
and  some  indignation  was  expressed  that  the  record  of  the  find 
had  been  publicly  called  in  question  within  the  last  year  or  so. 

Leaving  this  cutting  the  party  advanced  to  the  end  of  the 
promontory  west  of  the  Lamberton  Fishery  Station,  whence  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  cliffs  for  miles  to  the  north,  as  well  as  to  the 
south,   could   be  obtained.     The  Fishery  Station   is  upon  the 
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Dun  Limestone,  which  lies  just  above  the  top  of  the  Scremerston 
Coal  Series ;  while  the  rocks  just  to  the  north  are  near  the  base 
of  the  Fell  Sandstone.  Hence  a  fault  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, cutting  across  the  Berwickshire  Coast  Fault,  must  come  in 
there.  The  Director  called  attention  to  this,  and  remarked  that 
it  did  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  before.  The  contrast 
between  the  highly  inclined  Fell  Sandstones  north  of  the  fault 
referred  to,  and  the  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  sandstone  above  the 
Lamberton  Limestone,  which  form  the  cliffs  to  the  south,  is  very 
striking,  and  attracted  much  attention.  The  sandstones  on  either 
side  are  much  stained  by  infiltration  from  the  New  Red,  and  the 
Director  expressed  the  opinion  that  an  outlier  of  those  rocks  had 
existed  here,  as  a  faulted-in  strip,  until  quite  recently,  the  last 
patch  to  disappear  having  perhaps  been  that  on  the  terrace  next 
the  cliffs  south  of  Ross. 

In  a  cutting  near  the  Lamberton  Fisheries  the  Director 
called  attention  to  the  occurrence  in  a  bed  of  sandstone  there  of 
some  pseudomorphs  in  Turgite  after  Pyrites ;  and  several  good 
specimens  were  got.  The  Rev.  W.  Winwood  obtained  part  of  a 
Gyracanthus  spine  from  the  same  rocks. 

Then  a  return  was  made  to  the  Great  North  Road,  and  some 
quarries  in  porphy rites  were  examined,  after  which  some  of  the 
members  returned  by  train,  while  the  remainder  walked  along 
the  top  of  the  cliffs  to  Berwick. 


Duns  and  Cockburn  Law, 
July  3tst. 

The  party  went  by  train  via  Reston,  to  Duns,  and  then  drove 
in  waggonettes  as  far  as  Cum  ledge.  Here,  by  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  party  were  allowed  to  pass  through  the  grounds 
to  the  Whiteadder,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  is  exposed  a  clear 
section  of  the  beds  belonging  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Ballagan 
Series  (Lower  Limestone  Shale)  which  may  be  faulted  in  against 
the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone.  The  Ballagan  Beds  were  seen 
to  consist  here  of  shales  and  clays,  mostly  slate-colour,  but  along 
certain  bands,  faintly  tinged  with  sage  green  or  with  dull  maroon. 
Amongst  these  strata  are  impersistent  bands  of  soft  sandstone, 
which  here  and  there  show  casts  of  sun-cracks,  rain  prints,  and 
pseudomorphs  of  rock  salt.  Thin  bands  of  an  arenaceous 
dolomite  or  "  cement  stone  "  occur  here  and  there.  The  beds, 
not  very  highly  coloured  in  themselves,  are  capped  by  a  bright- 
red  deposit  of  glacial  origin,  in  which  the  colour  is  due  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  materials  having  been  derived  from  the  area 
of  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  lying  to  the  west.  No  fossils  were 
discovered  on  this  occasion. 
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The  members  then  followed  the  banks  of  the  Whiteadder  round 
to  Preston  Bridge,  notins,  en  rmtte^  a  second  exposure  of  the 
Ballagan  Beds  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  At  Preston  Bridge 
the  position  of  the  "  Kelso  Traps "  was  pointed  out,  but  not 
visited.  These  traps  are  seen  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  a  few 
hundred  yards  above  the  bridge,  and  consist  of  a  bed  of  basalt 
lava,  with  some  tuff;  both  lying  close  upon  the  Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone — perhaps  with  a  slight  unconformity. 

From  Preston  Bridge  the  party  drove  for  a  mile  or  so,  and 
then  alighted  at  Primrose  Hill  From  there  a  walk  across  the 
fields  brought  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Whiteadder  opposite 
Cockbum  Mill,  where  some  time  was  spent  in  examining  the 
unconformable  junction  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  with 
the  vertical  or  highly-inclined  beds  of  Silurian  grejniracke,  a  feature 
which  at  once  recalled  to  the  members  of  the  Association  what 
they  saw  at  the  Siccar  Point  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to 
Edinburgh.  The  conglomerate  yielded  specimens  of  the  granite 
of  Staneshiel  Hill  which  is  post-Silurian  in  age,  and  is  considered 
to  be  coeval  with  the  later  rocks  of  Caledonian  Old  Red  Age- 
Hence,  it  was  seen,  an  unconformity  representing  a  long  period 
of  geological  time  must  exist  here,  as  elsewhere  in  North  Britain, 
between  the  Upper  Old  Red  and  the  older  or  Caledonian  Old 
Red. 

A  pleasant  walk  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Whiteadder  took 
the  party  over  the  exposures  of  Silurian  rocks,  which  are  here 
altered  in  the  contact  zone  around  the  granite  of  Staneshiel  Hill 
into  hornfels,  containing,  as  usual,  abundant  brov/n  mica  and 
some  few  other  contact-minerals. 

Various  river-terraces,  ranging  to  fifty  feet  or  more  above  the 
bed  of  the  Whiteadder,  were  noted  on  the  way. 

The  actual  junction  of  the  granite  with  the  Silurian  rocks  is 
not  exposed,  but  the  party  hammered  at  rocks  within  a  few  feet  on 
either  side  of  it.  The  granite  was  seen  to  consist  of  the  type 
usual  in  connection  with  the  andesite  lavas  of  the  Caledonian 
Old  Red.  Plagioclase  felspar  predominates,  muscovite  is  absent, 
and  the  ferro-magnesian  minerals,  chiefly  biotite  and  horn- 
blende, include  a  small  percentage  of  pyroxene.  Sphene, 
Allanite,  and  Apatite  occur  as  accessories.  The  Director  thought 
that  the  rock  was  of  the  kind  that  might  have  arisen  through  the 
assimilation  of  an  earlier  andesitic  mass  by  a  later  magma  con- 
taining a  higher  percentage  of  potash  and  silica  within  what  he 
termed  the  Zone  of  Transmutation.  Hence  the  granite  is  of 
later  date  than  most  of  the  lavas  and  porphyrites  which  arose  in 
connection  with  the  same  vent. 

A  large  dyke-like  mass,  of  a  basic  type,  belonging  to  a  later 
cycle  of  eruptive  action,  traverses  the  granite,  and  is  well  seen  in 
the  river  course.     The  party  stopped  for  lunch  near  this. 

The  features    that  attracted    attention  on   the  journey   for 
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nearly  a  mile  above  the  basic  intrude  just  referred  to,  were  some 
striking  examples  of  old  river  terraces,  which  showed  that  the 
Whiteadder  must  havecut  its  bed  downward  througha  thick  deposit 
which  half  filled  the  older  gorge  excavated  by  the  river  between 
Staneshiel  Hill  on  the  one  bank  and  Cockbum  Law  on  the  other. 
Although  the  material  that  had  thus  filled  the  gorge  was  of  late- 
glacial  age  the  evidence  that  it  represented  a  moraine  was  not 
quite  clear. 

Following  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  party  came  upon  several 
excellent  examples  of  the  dykes  of  porphyrite  which  cut  the 
Silurian  rocks  here.  These  are  the  trappean  equivalents  of  the 
andesite  lava  of  Caledonian  Old  Red  age  which  are  supposed  to 
have  formerly  covered  the  Silurian  rocks  of  these  parts,  and  which 
are  violently  unconformable  to  these  rocks  as  well  as  to  the  later 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

A  picturesque  and  well  wooded  gorge  cut  by  the  river  through 
the  ends  of  the  highly-plicated  Silurian  greywackes,  led  to  the 
old  copper  mines  at  Ordweel,  at  the  turn  of  the  river  opposite 
the  house  called  Elba.  The  copper  ore  consists  merely  of  some 
superficial  films  of  Chrysocolla,  which,  being  of  a  bright  green, 
have  led  to  the  belief  that  copper  ore  would  be  found  in  paying 
quantities,  which  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case. 

Crossing  the  beautiful  gorge  at  Ordweel  by  the  foot-bridge 
which  spans  it  near  Elba,  the  party  began  the  return  journey 
along  the  road  which  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Whiteadder. 
This,  being  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  bed  of  the  river, 
afforded  the  party  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  outward  route  than  could  be  obtained  there.  A 
road-side  quarry  in  the  granite  of  Cockbum  Law  afforded  excel- 
lent examples  of  granite  which  had  decomposed  into  a  mass  that 
could  easily  be  crumbled  to  fragments  between  the  fingers,  but 
in  which  the  felspars  (as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  heavily 
glaciated  parts  of  Britain)  are  not  much  kaolinised. 

A  walk  alongside  of  a  tributary  of  the  Whiteadder  past  a  fine 
exposure  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  has  yielded 
good  examples  of  Palctopteris  hibemica  (not  obtained,  however,  by 
the  party)  brought  the  excursionists  to  the  Chain  Bridge  near 
Cockbum  Mill.  Here,  as  there  was  still  half  an  hour  to  spare, 
some  of  the  party  went  with  Mr.  Falconer  of  Duns  to  search  the 
exposure  of  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  opposite  Cockbum  Mill 
for  fossils,  and  were  successful  in  obtaining  fragments  of  Bothruh 
lepis^  perhaps  B.  obesus^  and  scales  of  Holoptychius. 

A  pleasant  stroll  across  the  lowlands  brought  the  party  back 
to  the  station  at  Duns,  and  thence  to  Berwick,  which  was  reached 
at  the  end  of  a  day  which  had  been  exceptionally  fine. 
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The  Eildon  Hills. 
August  ist. 

Train  was  taken  as  far  as  Newton  St.  Boswells,  and  the  party  - 
walked  thence  across  the  fields  and  through  the  woods  near 
Eildon  Hall  to  the  north-eastern  summit  of  the  Eildon  Hills. 
Before  climbing  the  east  and  steepest  part  of  the  hill  the  party 
stopped  at  an  old  quarry  in  which  an  intrusive  mass  of  a  hemi- 
crystalline  rock  having  a  composition  intermediate  between  that 
of  an  andesite  and  a  trachyte,  and  showing  a  well-marked  flow- 
structure,  was  examined.  This  rock  is  clearly  seen  to  cut  across 
the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  strata,  and  is,  therefore,  not  a 
lava.  Portions  of  the  sandstone  still  remaining  within  the  mass 
were  seen. 

Arrived  at  the  summit  the  Director  prepared,  with  the  aid  of 
maps  and  diagrams,  to  give  an  account  of  the  geological  features 
visible  from  that  point,  and  especially  to  the  very  remarkable 
series  of  great  north-easterly  grooves  into  which  the  surface  of  all 
the  rocks  has  been  carved  by  the  erosive  action  of  a  moving 
sheet  of  land  ice.*  But  showers  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and 
although  the  effects  produced  by  the  mists  and  the  rainclouds 
upon  the  landscape  between  each  shower  interested  the  party  for 
half  an  hour  or  so,  the  increasing  downpour  eventually  drove 
them  from  their  position,  and  sent  most  of  them  in  a  state  of 
discomfort  back  to  the  train. 


Scremerston. 

August  3RD. 

The  distance  to  be  traversed  being  short,  and  the  starting- 
point  close  at  hand,  the  party  walked  from  Berwick  by  way  of  the 
Old  Border  Bridge  to  Tweedmouth.  Close  to  the  Waterworks  at 
Tweedmouth  the  Director  called  a  halt.  Mr.  Whitaker  then  drew 
attention  to  the  stream  of  muddy  water  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed,  which  could  be  seen  to  be  carrying  the  subaerial  waste 
from  Tweedside  outwards  for  a  mile  or  more  into  the  clearer 
water  of  the  North  Sea.  The  Director  then  gave  an  outline  of 
the  geological  features  around  where  the  party  stood,  using  the 
Geological  Survey  Maps  for  the  purpose  of  further  illustrating 
these  points,  and  paying  a  tribute  to  the  work  done  by  the  late 
Mr.  Wm.  Gunn  in  that  connection.  At  the  point  where  the 
remarks  were  made  the  rock  at  the  surface  was  part  of  the  Fell 
Sandstones,  into  which,  close  by,  a  well  had  lately  been  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  246  feet,  which  had  furnished  most  of  the  water 
supply  for  the  town   of  Berwick.     Except  within   the   City  of 

*See  T.  G.  Goodchild  on  "Glacial  Furrows,"  in  the  Glacialists'  Magazine,  vol.  iv. 
Part  I,  wnich  however,  were  printed  without  the  author  seeing  a  proof. 
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Edinburgh,  this  well  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  one  north 
of  the  Midland  Counties  of  England  which  has  been  sunk  more 
than  a  few  feet  into  the  solid  rock  for  purposes  of  water  supply. 
The  dip  here  is  east-northeasterly,  at  first  at  small  angles,  and 
then  at  higher  inclinations.  Hence  the  Scremerston  Coal  Series 
comes  on  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed,  and  its  higher  beds  run 
through  the  eastern  half  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  and  are 
succeeded  by  the  limestones  which  extend  northward  from  the 
Pier.  The  Scremerston  Coal  Series  forms  the  coast-line  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tweed  for  more  than  two  miles  south  of 
Berwick,  striking  gently  inland,  so  that  successively  higher  beds 
come  on  as  the  coast  is  followed  from  Tweedmouth  south- 
eastward. 

The  Scremerston  Coal  Series  were  then  examined  in  some 
detail,  and  eventually  the  several  limestone  beds,  shown  in  the 
sections  given  in  the  Handbook,  were  also  studied  and  searched 
for  fossils.  The  limestones  referred  to  were,  first,  the  Dun  Lime- 
stone, then  the  Woodend  Limestone,  and  next  the  two  above  the 
last,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  appear  to  represent  the  top  bed 
of  the  Mountain  Limestone  as  defined  by  Professor  Phillips,  and 
as  it  occurs  in  the  typical  area  which  includes  Wensleydale  in 
north-west  Yorkshire  and  the  dales  adjoining ;  then  the  lower 
limestones  of  the  Yoredale  Rocks  of  Phillips  (which  have  little 
relationship  with  much  of  the  so-called  "Yoredales"  of  the 
area  from  Clitheroe  southwards).  Various  quarries  have  been 
opened  in  these  Yoredale  Limestones  near  Scremerston,  and 
they  are  well  displayed  also  in  many  good  coast  sections  there. 
Considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  these  by  the  party.  The 
Director  called  attention  to  the  local  dolomitisation  of  the  lime- 
stones, and  pointed  out  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  this  feature  must 
be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  presence,  m  recent  geological 
times,  of  the  New  Red  Rocks,  and,  therefore,  also  of  the  Rhsetic 
and  the  Jurassic  Rocks,  on  the  ground  that,  wherever  the  New 
Red  occurs,  it  has  been  conformably  succeeded  by  the  rocks 
referred  to. 

On  one  part  of  the  coast  the  limestone  bed  has  been 
locally  pinched  up  into  sharp  folds.  The  same  kind  of  feature 
occurs  at  several  other  points,  notably  at  the  **  Saddle  Rock," 
near  Dunstanburgh  Castle,  at  Ardross  in  Fife,  near  Dunbar,  and, 
the  Director  thought,  also  in  the  Chalk  Cliffs  at  Flamborough 
Head.  He  thought  that  in  all  these  cases  the  folds  were  quite 
superficial,  and  were  of  the  same  nature  as  Clement  Reid's  Fold 
in  the  Chalk  at  Trimingham,  and  were,  he  thought  formed  by  the 
impact  of  the  ice  which  filled  the  North  Sea  at  the  climax  of  the 
Age  of  Snow. 

After  a  successful  hunt  for  fossils  amongst  the  limestones  in 
the  Scremerston  quarries  the  Director  summarised  the  chief 
points  of  interest  in  the  section  just  visited,  with  special  reference 
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to  the  correlation  of  the  rocks  with  those  of  the  Craven  district 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  he  had  done  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Association  to  that  city  in  1897. 

The  return  journey  was  begun  in  sufficient  time  to  enable 
those  who  wished  to  do  so  to  gather  examples  of  the  pretty 
agates  which  occur  in  the  beach  shingle  and  which  have  been 
carried  there  from  the  Caledonian  Old  Red  andesitic  lavas  of  the 
Cheviots. 


Eyemouth. 
August  4TH. 

Bright  sunshine  and  an  almost  cloudless  sky  characterised  the 
concluding  day  of  the  memorable  Long  Excursion  of  1903.  The 
party  took  train  to  Burnmouth,  and  thence  again  by  the  local 
line  to  the  picturesque  fishing  town  of  Eyemouth.  A  walk 
through  its  intricate  labyrinth  of  short  streets  brought  the  party  to 
the  harbour,  and  thence  along  the  shore  northward  in  the 
direction  of  the  "Fort."  The  first  geological  feature  to 
attract  attention  was  a  mass  of  agglomerate,  which  appears  to 
represent  one  of  the  "  necks  "  from  which  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
the  Caledonian  Old  Red  have  been  driven  to  the  surface.  The 
large  size  of  some  of  the  ejected  blocks  included  in  the 
agglomerate  bore  eloquent  witness  to  the  violent  action  of  the 
later  eruptions  from  these  vents.  Then  a  cliff  section  on  the 
west  was  pointed  out.  The  lower  part  is  shaped  out  of  the 
volcanic  rock  just  referred  to,  and  above  that  occurs  a  mass  of 
loosely-aggregated  material  of  glacial  origin.  Cutting  through 
this  was  seen  the  cross  section  of  an  old  valley,  which,  in  turn, 
was  filled  with  an  accumulation  of  later  date.  From  the  base  oif 
this  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Kilwinning,  obtained  a  small  boulder  of 
metamorphic  rock  similar  to  those  of  the  type  common  in  the 
Southern  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Going  north-eastward  along  high-water  mark,  the  party  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  cliff  below  the  **  Fort,"  in  which  the  upper  part 
at  the  seaward  end  consists  of  the  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
of  the  Upper  Old  Red,  which  are  here  to  be  seen  lying  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Caledonian  Old  Red 
just  referred  to.  The  section  is  of  special  interest  as  being  one 
of  the  very  few  in  which  the  actual  junction  is  seen.  The  field 
evidence  regarding  this  unconformity  is,  however,  perfectly  clear, 
and  it  shows  that  two  of  the  greatest  unconformities  in  the  whole 
of  the  British  geological  series  are  these  which  occur,  respectively, 
below  and  above,  the  Caledonian  Old  Red.  After  some  remarks 
from  the  Director  to  this  effect  the  party  went  to  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  where  scenery  of  great  beauty  and  much  geological  interest 
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met  their  eyes.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fine  series  of  caves 
by  which  the  sea  made  its  way  inland.  The  long  line  of  remnants 
of  the  higher  raised  beaches,  which  formed  the  tops  of  the  cliffs 
both  northward  and  southward  of  the  party,  was  commented 
upon. 

After  the  Director  had  given  a  summary  of  all  the  chief  points 
of  geological  interest  connected  with  the  places  visible  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  party,  a  move  was  made  for  the  station,  and 
the  Long  Excursion  of  1903  came  to  an  end. 
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EXCURSION    TO    SOUTHWICK,    FULWELL    AND 
ROKER. 

August  7th,  1903. 

Directors:  George  Abbott,  M.R.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  and 
D.  WooLACOTT,  M.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

Excursion  Secretary:  George  Abbott. 

(^Report  hy  THE  EXCURSION  SECRETARY.) 

The  party  arrived  from  Berwick  about  eleven  and  proceeded* 
with  other  members  already  at  Sunderland,  to  the  Southwick  old 
quarry.  Sections  of  the  magnesian  limestone  beds,  which,  here 
at  any  rate,  were  not  cellular,  stood  like  walls  of  three  or  four 
feet  in  thickness  and  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high  on  the  boundary 
between  this  and  the  Fulwell  quarry. 

The  clean  weathered  white  surface  showed  the  concentric 
honeycomb  structure  to  perfection  although  quite  solid. 

Fulwell  quarry  was  seen  on  crossing  the  road  at  Vainey  Hill. 
The  working  face  here  is  about  100  feet  deep,  and  goes  through 
all  the  beds  down  to  the  lowest  magnesia  bed  (or  "  marl "  bed  of 
the  quarrymen).  At  one  place  on  the  surface  of  the  hill  a  mass 
of  balls  and  botr>'oidal  masses  in  a  yellow  matrix  was  shown, 
which  the  Director  considered  was  on  the  same  horizon  as  the 
Roker  cannon  ball  bed,  although  it  is  not  more  than  half  the 
thickness  of  that  stratum,  and  the  balls  seldom  exceed  three 
inches  in  diameter.  Their  fractured  surfaces  frequently  exhibited 
fine  concentric  rings  about  twelve  to  an  inch,  which  he  thought 
were  secondary  and  due  to  weathering,  similar  markings  being 
common  wherever  these  balls  get  exposed. 

Descending  into  the  quarry  the  following  beds  were  passed 
over  in  the  order  given — "  Main  Course,"  "  Boulder,  Marl  and 
Dunstone,"  "Flags,"  "Twenty -inch  Marl"  (this  a  valuable 
datum  line  all  through  the  quarry)  and  "  Greystone." 

The  lowest  marl  bed  is  undisturbed ;  it  is  known  to  be  at 
least  ten  feet  thick. 

Both  the  spherical  and  rectangular  arrangements  of  the 
honeycomb  structure  were  seen  in  all  the  stages — according  to 
the  Director's  suggested  explanation  of  a  progressive  development 
or  "growth"  in  the  beds.*  A  theory  which  appears  to  explain 
both  the  multitude  of  patterns  and  the  diversity  of  the  architec- 
ture. It  seems  probable  that  it  is  a  case  of  "  orderly  arrange- 
ment "  of  calcium  carbonate  when  in  an  amorphous  condition, 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Giol.  Soc,  Feb.  1903,  Vol.  lix,  p.  51. 
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and  this  occurred  after  the  deposition  of  the  beds.  The  hundred 
or  more  patterns  are  easily  arranged  into  two  chief  classes,  con- 
veniently termed  Honeycomb  and  Coralloid,  each  with  at  least 
two  varieties.  Each  class  has  four  distinct  stages,  and  both 
classes  began  with  either  parallel  or  divergent  systems  of  rods. 
The  site  of  a  bed  which  last  year  had  given  abundant  Coralloid 
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Fig.  15.— Section  at  Fulwell  Hill  Quarry. 

specimens  was  shown,  but  the  same  bed  as  now  exposed  consists 
only  of  thick  rod  clusters  pointing  more  or  less  downwards.  The 
so-called  "  marl,"  which  consists  of  about  equal  parts  Magnesium 
Carbonate  and  Calcium  Carbonate,  forms  three  distinct  beds  and 
also  fills  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  limestone.  There  are 
plenty  of  concretionary  botryoidal  masses  in  these  beds,  some 
even  three  feet  in  diameter,  but  these  exhibit  no  cellular  (honey- 
comb  or    coralloid)    structure.      These    masses  are,   however, 
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frequently  hollow  and  are  free  from  marl,  so  that  probably  the 
cavities  were  once  filled  with  crystals  of  salt  or  other  alkalL 

Sufficient  specimens  having  been  collected.  Dr.  Woolaoott 
described  the  relations  of  the  Raised  Beach  containing  blocks  of 
magnesian  limestone  as  well  as  stones  from  the  Cheviots.  On 
the  way  to  Roker  a  section  of  oolitic  magnesian  limestone  in 
Cemetery  Lane  was  examined,  some  of  it  being  vesicular.  The 
cannon  ball  bed  was  viewed  ^m  end  to  end.  Here  too  the 
secondary  banding  in  the  balls  of  the  clifT  was  very  noticeable. 
The  Excursion  finished  by  the  party  passing  through  the  caves  in 
the  soft  yellow  limestone  bed  under  which  the  cannon  ball  bed 
dips.  In  the  evening  Dr  Woolacott  very  kindly  gave  at  the 
Sunderland  Library  a  description  of  the  geologiod  features  of 
the  district  illustrated  by  lantern  photographs. 
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August  8th,  1903. 

Director:  D.  Woolacott,  M.Sc,  F.G.S. 

{Report  by  The  Director). 

The  first  point  of  interest  on  this  excursion  was  the  Ford 
Quarry,  where  the  best  fossiliferous  exposure  of  the  Permian  in 
the  North  of  England  occurs.  The  search  for  fossils  was  soon 
rewarded  by  a  good  series  of  Middle  Magnesian  Limestone  speci- 
mens. The  small  party  then  moved  on  towards  the  Claxheugh 
section,  the  principal  physiographical  features  of  the  district 
being  pointed  out  on  the  way  by  the  Director.  This  section  has 
been  described  by  the  Director  (see  references  below).  The  Coal 
Measures,  yellow  sands,  marl  and  slate,  and  the  Lower  and  Middle 
Magnesian  Limestone,  are  all  exposed  here  with  complications 
which  render  the  section  especially  interesting. 

^Vhen  the  Claxheugh  section  had  been  examined,  the  party 
walked  back  along  the  banks  of  the  Wear  into  Sunderland,  and 
although  it  had  been  raining  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the 
excursion  was  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  one. 
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ORDINARY    MEETING. 

Friday,  July  3RD,  1903. 

H.  W.  MoNCKTON,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Gybbon  Spilsbury,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Edward 
William  Tunbridge  were  elected  Members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Ll.  Treacher,  F.G.S.,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Some  Flint 
Implements  from  Reading  and  Maidenhead,"  his  remarks  being 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  specimens.  Mr.  Edgar  Willett, 
M.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  exhibited  some  Flint  Implements  from  Saver- 
nake  for  comparison  with  those  from  Reading  and  Maidenhead. 

The  President  then  exhibited  and  explained  a  series  of 
Photographs  of  Norwegian  Glaciers  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Rekstad^ 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Norway. 


ORDINARY    MEETING. 

Friday,  November  6th,  1903. 

H.  W.  MoNCKTON,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Association : 
J.  L.  Popham,  C.  Roberts. 

The  meeting  then  resolved  into  a  Conversazione,  and  the 
following  is  a  list  of  the  exhibitors  and  their  exhibits  : 

The   Director   of   the    Geological    Survey  :    Maps  and    Memoirs 

published  by  the  Geological  Survey  during  the  past  year. 
G.  Abbott,  M.R.C.S.  :  Iron,  flint  and  lime  concretions. 
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Miss  Caroline  Birley  :  MoUusca  from  the  Estuarine  Marls  of  Magfaeia- 
mome,  Ireland,  and  a  photogpraph  of  Marsupites  Usiudimarius. 

G.  F.  Brown  :  Chalk  fossils  from  Brighton  and  Chipstead. 

Rev.  R.  Ashington  Bullen,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  :  Polished  Slate  Implements 
from  Harlyn  Bay,  Cycadaceous  Wood  (Wealden)  from  Goatburst  Com- 
mon, graptolites,  echinoids,  foraminifera,  and  other  fossils  from  Mary 
Anning's  collection  and  the  Bayfield  collection. 

C.  J.  Coleman  :  Ammonites  from  the  Lias  of  Whitby,  and  Ammonites  and 

other  fossils  from  the  Gault  of  Folkestone. 
Bkyan  Corcoran  :  French  Burr  Millstones  from  Epemon,  La  Ferte-sous- 

Jouarre,  and  Nogent-le-Roirou,  France. 
Robert  Elliott  :    A  series    of   Stone  Implements  and  photographs  of 

Neolithic  caves,  with  skeletons  in  sitH^  discovered  at  Meatone  in  1892. 
James    Francis  :     Devonian,     Carboniferous,     Jurassic,     and     Tertiary 

Cephalopoda. 
J.  W.  Garnham  :  A  collection  of  Chinese  worked  jade. 
Upfiel!)  Green,  F.G.S.  :  Varieties  of  Hertfordshire  Puddingstone. 
W.  F.  Gwinnell,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. :   Slabs  of  Bunter  Sandstone  from  Scrabo. 

near  Belfast,  showing  rain-pitted,  wind-  or  wave-rippled  and  sun-cracked 

surfaces,  also  a  footprint ;    photofi^phs  of   geological   structures  and 

scenery  ;    new  Geological  Maps  o?  the   British   Isles  and   the   Isle  of 

Wight,  the  latter  with  sections,  etc. 
A.  J.  Hogg  :  Tools  of  various  periods  of  the  Stone  Aji^e. 
MitS  M.  S.  Johnston  :  A  series  of  rocks  from  Switzerland. 

A.  S.   KENNAiili  :    Flint   Implements  and  flakes  from  a    Pahcolithic   floor 

exposed  in  the  Lion  Pit,  Grays,  Essex,  and  from  a  floor  at  Uxbridge, 
Middlesex,  probably  of  late  Palxolithic  Age. 
Frank  Lasham  :    Vfrrucuiina  $p.  from  Guildford. 

D.  A.  Louis,  M.I.Min.E.,  F.I.C,  etc.  :  Ozokerite  and  Associated  Rocks  from 

Boryslaw,  Galicia,  and  iron  ore  and  coals  from  Bosnia. 
P.  A.  B.  Martin  (on  l^ehalf  of   B.   Harrison)  :    Holithic,  Palaeolithic  and 
Neolithic  Implements. 

E.  T.  Newton,  F.R.S.  :  Italian  picture  post-cards  of  Vesuvius  in  eruption. 

B.  C.    Polking hokne,    B.Sc,   F.C.S.  :    A   collection   of  small   Neolithic 

Implements  from  Surrey. 

F.  W.  RUDLER,  F.G.S.:  'Ihomason's  Medals  illustrating  Geology,  &c. 

A.  E.  Salter,  D.Sc,  F.G.S.  :  Rhomben-porphyr  and  other  erratics  from 
the  Chalk  uplands  of  North  Herts,  and  scratched  rocks  and  facetted 
pebbles  from  Berks,  Oxon,  &c. 

E.  W.  Ske.ats,  D.Si'.,  F.G.S. :  Flint  flakes,  bone  fragments,  and  slag  from 

the  Loess  deposits  near  Vienna. 

W.  P.  D.  Steuijing,  F.G.S.  :  The  Association's  Photograph  Albums  and 
photographs  recently  presented,  including  a  series  taken  by  Mr.  H. 
Walker  on  the  Berwick  Excursion. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  H.  Teall  :  Lantern  slides  and  enlarged  photographs  of  Chalk 
fossils. 

Harold  Walker  :  Specimens  obtained  on  the  Long  Excursion  to  Berwick- 
shire, including  Pseudomorphs  in  Turgite  alter  Pyrites  from  near 
Lamberton  Fishery  Station,  Dolomitized  I3allagan  Beds  (Carboniferous) 
from  the  banks  of  the  Whiteadder,  near  Cumledge.  and  Salt  pseudo- 
morphs and  Fish  remains  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  from  near  Cockbum 
Mill. 

Miss  E.  Whitlev,  B.Sc. :  Serpentines,  gabbros  and  other  rocks  from 
Switzerland. 

F.  R.  B.  Williams  (on  behalf  of  J.  Russell   Larkby)  :    A  scries  of  Imple> 

mcnts,  Eoliihic  to  Neolithic,  from  West  Kent  (Well  Hill,  Green  Street 
Green,  Hayes,  Aylcsford,  &c.) 
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ORDINARY    MEETING, 

Friday,  December  4TH,  1903. 

H.  W.  MoNCKTON,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  Cliair. 

Henry  Marks  Kniszinski,  W.  R.  Melhuish,  Thomas  William 
Reader,  F.G.S.,  Albert  J.  Stuart,  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Stuart  were 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  President  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  '*Land,  Fresh- 
water, and  Estuarine  Deposits,  with  special  reference  to  recent 
Excursions,"  his  remarks  being  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 


ORDINARY     MEETING. 

Friday,    January    ist,    1904. 

H.  W.  MoNCKTON,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Association: 
Tom  F.  Clarke,  Rev.  A.  G.  Locke,  Henry  Scherren,  F.Z.S. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Dibley  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Allen  were  elected  Auditors. 

Miss  Ethel  G.  Skeat  then  read  an  abstract  of  a  paper  on 
"  The  Jurassic  Rocks  of  East  Greenland,"  by  Dr.  Victor  Madsen, 
of  the  Danish  Geological  Survey,  the  paper  being  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides. 
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ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING. 

Friday,  February  5TH,  1904. 

H.  W.  MoNCKTON,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  H.  Kidner  and  H.  M.  Morgans  were  appointed 
Scrutineers  of  the  ballot. 

The  following  report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1903  was 
then  read : 

THE  numerical  strength  of  the  Association  on  December  3i8t» 
1903,  was  as  follows : 

Honorary  Members 15 

Ordinary  Members — 
a.  Life  Members  (compounded)        .  .164 

d.  Old  Country  Members  (5s.  Annual  Subscription)         3 
c.  Other  Members  (los.  Annual  Subscription)  .       407 

Total        ....       589 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  nine  as  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding figures  for  the  previous  year. 

During  the  year  twenty-one  new  members  were  elected. 

The  Council  regret  that  the  Association  has  lost  eight 
members  by  death :  John  Allen  Brown,  William  Henry  Corfield, 
Walter  D.  Crick,  Robert  Etheridge,  Rev.  W.  B.  Galloway, 
Charles  T.  Mitchell,  Richard  D.  Poppleton,  and  William  Vicary. 

John  Allen  Brown  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association 
in  1883.  In  the  same  year  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Associa- 
tion on  "  Evidence  of  Ice  Action  at  Ealing."  Subsequently  he 
contributed  several  other  papers  to  the  Proceedings,  and  on 
several  occasions  conducted  excursions  to  different  parts  of 
North-West  Middlesex.  Residing  as  he  did  for  about  forty 
years  in  Ealing,  he  made  the  Post-Pliocence  deposits  of  that  part 
of  the  Thames  Valley  his  especial  study,  and  was  a  keen  student 
of  early  man  and  his  implements.  His  principal  work,  "  Palaeo- 
lithic Man  in  North- West  Middlesex,"  was  issued  in  1887.  He 
died  on  September  24th  last  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

Walter  D.  Crick  was  an  enthu.siastic  field  naturalist  in  the 
departments  of  Geology  and  Conchology,  and  a  keen  collector  of 
fossils.  As  a  speciality  he  took  up  the  study  of  the  Foraminifera, 
and,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  C.  Davies  Sherborn,  published 
two  papers  on  the  Poraminifera  of  Northamptonshire.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Association  in  1886,  and  on  several 
occasions  has  acted  as  a  Director  of  Excursions  in  conjunction 
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with  Mr.  Beeby  Thompson.  He  died  on  December  23rd  last  at 
the  age  of  forty-six. 

With  the  death  of  Robert  Etheridge  one  of  the  veterans  of 
our  science  has  passed  away.  He  was  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Association  since  1872,  and  was  well  known  to  all  the  older 
geologists.  Until  his  retirement  from  the  public  service  in  1891 
he  had  been  a  familiar  figure  for  thirty-four  years  in  the  London 
geological  world,  twenty-four  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  Palaeon- 
tologists of  the  Geological  Survey  and  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street, 
while  for  ten  years  he  was  attached  to  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History)  as  Assistant-Keeper  of  Geology.  He  was 
always  distinguished  by  his  courtesy  and  readiness  to  impart 
scientific  information  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  colleagues. 
His  geological  works  and  memoirs  are  too  numerous  to  be  here 
mentioned.  He  continued  to  work  at  his  favourite  science  up  to 
the  very  last  of  his  long  and  active  life,  which  closed,  after  a  brief 
illness,  on  December  iSth  last 

William  Vicary,  who  was  elected  a  member  in  1861,  had 
taken  no  active  part  in  our  meetings,  but  this  was,  perhaps, 
entirely  due  to  his  distant  home  at  Exeter;  and  when,  in  1899, 
the  Association  paid  its  first  visit  to  that  city,  regret  was  ex- 
pressed "  at  the  absence,  through  the  infirmities  of  age,  of  Mr. 
William  Vicary,  F.G.S.,  whose  life-long  labours  on  the  geology  of 
the  country  around  Exeter  were  so  well  known  and  appreciated." 
He  was  indeed  one  of  those  local,  but  zealous  and  effective, 
workers  who,  while  personally  publishing  but  little,  largely  aided 
others  by  his  intimate  knowledge  and  experience.  He  first  drew 
attention  to  the  presence  of  fossils  in  the  hard  quartzite  "popples  " 
of  the  Budleigh  Salterton  pebble  bed,  and  he  had  gathered  to- 
gether a  fine  series  of  local  fossils,  his  collection  being  especially 
rich  in  specimens  from  the  Upper  Greensand  of  Haldon  and 
Blackdown. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Association  is  fairly  satisfactory. 
The  ordinary  income  in  1903  was  ^263  2s.  4d.,  or  about  j£^j 
less  than  in  1902.  The  decrease  occurs  under  the  heads  of  life 
compositions,  admission  fees,  and  annual  subscriptions.  The 
admission  fees  show  a  falling  off  of  jCy  los.,  and  the  annual 
subscriptions  a  falling  off  of  ;£i4.  These  figures  point  to  the 
need  of  an  increased  membership.  About  ^£4  less  than  in  1902 
was  received  from  sale  of  publications.  The  expenditure  for  the 
year  was  jC^^g  is.  2d.,  and  the  balance  carried  forward  is 
;£i2  2  6s.  3d.  The  expenditure  was  less  than  was  anticipated 
on  account  of  the  delay  in  publication  of  another  instalment  of 
Dr.  Rowe's  work  on  the  chalk.  This  is  at  present  in  hand,  and 
will  be  costly.  The  expenditure  for  1904,  therefore,  is  likely  to 
be  above  the  normal. 

The  number  of  living  compounders  is  164,  and  the  invested 
funds  are  worth  about  ;^iooo,  or  j£6  2s.  per  living  compounder. 
Pkoc.  Geol.  Assoc,  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  7, 1904.]  24 
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The  Council  think  that  the  aim  should  be  to  hold  invested  funds 
equal  to  at  least  ^y  per  living  compounder,  the  compounding 
fee  being  j^j  los.,  and  they  propose  from  the  balance  now  in 
hand  to  invest  the  sum  of  £40. 

The  Proceedings  for  the  year  have  been  issued  in  three 
parts,  which  form  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  volume. 
They  comprise  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  pages  of  text,  sixteen 
plates,  and  eleven  figures. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  several  authors 
for  their  communications ;  and  also  to  the  Council  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  and  the  editors  of  the  "  Geological  Magazine '' 
for  their  courtesy  in  granting  permission  to  use  certain  blocks  and 
cliches  employed  for  the  illustrations  of  these  parts  of  the  volume. 

The  Library  continues  to  grow  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
many  valuable  additions  having  been  made  to  it  during  the  year. 

The  books  previously  deposited  at  St.  Martin's  Public  Library 
have  been  transferred  to  University  College,  the  whole  of  the 
Library  being  now  under  one  roof.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
facilitate  its  use  by  members ;  and  the  Council  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  their  appreciation  of  the  new  arrangement, 
which  they  trust  will  prove  mutually  advantageous  to  the  members 
of  the  Association  and  to  the  College. 

It  having  been  found  inconvenient  to  issue  books  after  5  p.m. 
on  those  days  when  the  Association  does  not  meet,  the  Council 
are  endeavouring  to  arrange  for  books  to  be  sent  to  members  who 
desire  it,  and  are  not  able  to  apply  personally  for  them  at  the 
College,  before  the  above-mentioned  hour. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  read  at  the  evening 
meetings  : 

"The  Recent  Geological  History  of  the  Bergen  District  of  Norway,'* 
being  the  address  of  the  President,  H.  W.  MoNCKTON,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

"The  Zones  of  the  Upper  Chalk  in  Suffolk,"  by  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne, 
B.A„  F.G.S. 

"The  Geology  of  North  Staffordshire,"  with  special  reference  to  the 
Whitsuntide  Excursion,  by  Wheelton  Hind,  M.D. 

"  The  Zones  of  the  White  Chalk  of  the  English  Coast :  IV— Yorkshire," 
by  Arthur  W.  Rowe,  M.B.,  M.S.,  M.R.C.S. 

*'  The  Geology  of  Lower  Tweedside,"  with  special  reference  to  the  Long 
Excursion,  by  J.  G.  GooDCHiLD,  F.G.S. 

Lectures  were  delivered  by  J.  S.  Flett,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  on  "A 
Visit  to  St.  Vincent  and  Martinique  "  ;  by  A.  Smith  Woodward, 
LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  on  **  The  Pliocene  Bone  Bed  of  Concud, 
Teruel,  Spain";  by  Walcot  Gibson,  F.G.S.,  on  "The  Coal 
Measures  of  North  Staffordshire";  by  Ll.  Treacher,  F.G.S., 
on  "  Some  Flint  Implements  from  Reading  and  Maidenhead  "  ; 
by  the  President,  on  "Photographs  of  Norwegian  Glaciers 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  Rekstad,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Norway," 
and  on  "  Land,  Freshwater  and  Estuarine  Deposits  (with  special 
reference  to  recent  excursions)." 
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Tbe  thanks  of  the  Associatioa  are  due  to  all  theie  L 
During  the  past  season  one  museum  visit,  twdfe  SaftordBy, 
and  the  usual  Easter,  Whitsun,  and  long  eicurrions  have  boea 
successfully  carried  out  The  following  is  a  list  of  datesilocalitieBb 
and  directors : 


DATK. 
March  31 
March  aS 


April  10  to  14 
(Eatter) 


April  2$ 
Maya 


May  9 


May  16 
May  23 

(Cycling) 
May  30  to  f  une  2 
(Whitsuntide) 


June  6 

(Cycling) 
June  13 
June  20 

June  27 
July  4 
July  II 


PLACE. 
Graffs 
British     Museum    (Natanl 

History)       MineFalogical 

Gallenea. 
Salisbury  and   the  Vale  of 

Wardour 


Loampit   HUl   and    Horni- 

man's  Museum 
Kew  (verdens  and  Museums 


Erith  and  Crayford 


Royston 
Berkhampstead  to  Tring 

Stoke-upon-Trent 


Famborough 

Uxbridge 

The  District  South  of  Gom- 

shall 
Sevenoaks 
Kelvedon 
Cudham  and  Wallingford 


July  28  to  Aug.  6       Berwick  -  on  -  Tweed      and 
(Long  Excursion)      Sunderland 


T.  J.  Pooock,  F,G  A 
G.  PrioTi  IIjA» 


Rev.  W«  AndieffSt  ls«A>| 

F.G^S^    and    H.    P. 

Blackmore,  lUX, 

F.G.S. 
A.     E.    Seller,    D&.. 

F.G^. 
PrdcsBOf  Joddf  FJtJSbi 

and    C    B.    Chifcttf 

F  R  S 
W.  '  Whitaker,    F.RS^ 

and     A.     E.     Salter, 

D.Sc.,  F.G.S. 
H.  B.Woodward,  F.R^. 
J.  Hopkinson,  F.G.S. 

Wheelton  Hind,  M.D., 
F.G  S.,  R.  F.  de  Salis, 
F.G.S.,  and  Walcot 
Gibson,  F.G.S. 

H.  W.  Monckton,  F.G.S. 

J.  Allen  Howe,  F.G.S. 
R.  S.  Herries,  F.G.S. 

P.  A.  B.  Martin. 

T.  V.  Holmes.  F.G.S. 

H.  J.  Osborne  White, 
F  C  S 

J.  6,  Goodchild.  F.G.S., 
and  G.  Abbott, 
M.R.C.S.,  F.G.S. 


Detailed  reports  of  these  excursions  will  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings. 

An  excursion  in  conjunction  with  the  Geological  Section  of 
the  Croydon  Natural  History  Association  was  successfully  carried 
out  on  April  i8th,  to  see  the  re-opening  of  the  cutting  south  of 
the  New  Cross  (L.B.  &  S.C.R.)  Station. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavourable  weather  on  most  of  the  Saturdays, 
the  attendance  has  been  very  satisfactory,  no  less  than  ten  members 
having  braved  the  elements  on  June  13th,  when  it  rained  per- 
sistently for  nearly  the  whole  day.  Only  on  two  occasions,  vis., 
June  2oth  and  July  nth,  did  the  Association  lose  through  the 
issuing  of  cheap  tickets,  irrespective  of  the  numbers  atteoding 
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the  excursions.  The  sum  paid  from  the  Association  funds  on 
these  days  amounts  in  all  to  j£i  os.  iid. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Directors  of  the  Excursions,  also  to 
the  following  for  assistance  and  hospitality:  Sir  Edmund 
Antrobus,  Messrs.  Jamcs  Bracher,  Chas.  Maudslay,  J.  Lilly, 
J.  Garton  (at  Easter) ;  Messrs.  Samuel  Jerrard  and  Sons,  Loam- 
pit  Hill;  Dr.  Stapf,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Worsdell,  Kew 
Gardens ;  Messrs.  Menzies,  Boothby,  Cole,  Douglas,  Antrobus, 
Wedd,  and  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company  (at 
Whitsuntide);  Mr.  R.  C.  Sikes,  Uxbridge;  Miss  Spottiswoode, 
in  Surrey ;  Messrs.  Walter  Scott  and  Middleton,  Limited, 
Kelvedon  ;  Captain  Norman,  R.N.,  and  Mr.  George  Bolam, 
Berwick-on-Tweed  ;  Mr.  T.  James  and  Mr.  D.  Woolacott,  Sun- 
derland. Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Philip  Roscoe  for  kindly 
inviting  the  members  to  see  his  fine  collection  of  carboniferous 
fossils,  in  connection  with  the  Whitsuntide  excursion. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  following  Geological  Survey  Maps  :  England — Sheets  no 
(Drift),  156  (Drift),  232  (Solid),  248  (Solid),  249  (Solid),  298 
(Drift) ;  Scotland — Sheets  25,  26,  33  and  34 ;  and  Ireland — 
Sheet  112  (Drift). 

The  management  and  arrangement  of  the  excursions  of  the 
Association  during  the  past  year  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
following  Committee  :  Messrs.  H.  Bassett,  H.  Kidner,  E.  P. 
Ridley,  A.  E.  Salter,  E.  W.  Skeats,  W.  P.  D.  Stebbing,  Miss 
Whitley,  Mr.  G.  Young,  with  Miss  Foley  as  Secretary  for  Excur- 
sions. At  the  last  November  Council  Meeting  this  Committee 
was  re-elected  with  the  addition  of  Messrs.  R.  S.  Herries  and 
H.  Walker,  and  the  omission  of  Mr.  H.  Bassett,  who  resigned 
last  September.  It  is  recommended  that  the  appointment  of  this 
Committee  be  confirmed  as  soon  as  the  new  Council  meets. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Council  of  University  College  for  the 
facilities  they  continue  to  offer  the  Association  in  the  use  of 
rooms  for  their  meetings. 

The  changes  in  the  House  List  are  somewhat  numerous. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Monckton  having  filled  the  Presidential  chair  for  the 
customary  period  of  two  years  now  retires  from  that  office.  The 
thanks  of  the  Association  are  especially  due  to  him  for  the  care 
and  attention  he  has  bestowed  upon  its  affairs.  The  persistency 
with  which  he  has  kept  before  the  members  the  points  of  interest 
raised  by  the  various  excursions  has  considerably  enhanced  their 
value.  The  Association  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  a  most 
interesting  address  on  "  The  Recent  Geological  History  of  the 
Bergen  District  of  Norway,"  and  also  for  several  other  communi- 
cations already  mentioned  in  the  list  of  lectures  given  at  the 
evening  meetings. 

Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward  now  retires  from  the  Vice- Presidency, 
and  the  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  his  name  for 
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election  as  President.  Mr.  Sherbom  retires  from  the  Vice- 
Presidency  and  from  the  Council.  Miss  M.  C.  Foley  retires 
from  the  office  of  Excursion  Secretary,  after  having  ably  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  that  office  for  the  last  $i  years.  The  thanks  of  the 
Association  are  due  to  her  for  the  time  and  attention  she  has 
given  to  the  aflfairs  of  the  Association  during  that  period.  Thanks 
are  also  due  to  Mr.  Henry  Fleck,  who,  for  the  last  three  yean 
has  filled  the  office  of  Librarian,  and  who  now  retires  from  office; 
and  also  to  Mr.  Piper,  Mr.  Stebbing,  and  Miss  Whitley,  who 
retire  from  the  Council. 

The  names  of  those  suggested  by  the  Council  to  fill  the  vacant 
offices  will  be  found  on  the  ballot  paper. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  A.  £.  Salter,  seconded  by  Mr.  G. 
Potter,  the  Report  was  adopted  as  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Association. 

The  Scrutineers  reported  that  the  following  were  duly  elected 
as  Officers  and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President  : 
A.  Smith  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
Vice-Presidents  : 
Rev.  J.  F.  Blake.  M.A.,  F.G.S.       I      H.  \V.  Monckton,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 
R.  S.  Hemes,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  |      W.  Whitaker,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 

Treasurer  : 

R.  Holland. 

Secretaries  : 

Percy  Emary,  F.G.S.  |  E.  W.  Skeats,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 

Editor  : 

J.  Allen  Howe,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 

Librarian  : 

Prof.  K.  J.  Garwood,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Twelve  other  Members  of  Council  : 


Miss  M.  Healey. 

F.  L.  Kiichin,  M.A ,  Ph.D..  F.G.S. 

Arthur    W.     Rowe,    M.B.,     M.S., 

M.R.C.S.,  F.G.S. 
Captain  A.  W.  Stiffe,  F.G.S. 
A.  C.  Young,  F.C.S. 


C.  W.  Andrews,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 
L.  L.  Belinfante,  M.Sc,  B.  fcs  L. 
C.  Gilbert  Cullis,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 
G.  E.  Dibley,  F.G.S. 
Henry  Fleck,  F.G.S. 
Miss  M.  C.  Foley,  B.Sc 
Upfield  Green,  F.G.S. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Association  were  then  voted  to 
the  retiring  President,  Members  of  Council,  Auditors,  and 
Scrutineers. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address,  entitled,  "On 
Some  Examples  of  the  Different  Types  of  (leological  Formations, 
with  special  reference  to  recent  excursions  of  the  Association  " 
(Estuarine,  Lagoon,  and  Marine  Deposits). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Upfield  Green,  it  was  resolved  that  the  President's  address,  just 
read,  be  printed  in  exfenso. 
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ORDINARY   MEETING. 
Friday,  February  5TH,  1904. 

Dr.  a.  Smith  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Frederick  William  Bennett,  G.  Crozel,  Henry  Dewey,  F.G.S., 
and  Albert  Edward  Thomas,  B.A.,  M.B.,  were  elected  members 
of  the  Associatipn. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  then  ter- 
minated. 
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THE   JURASSIC    ROCKS    OP    EAST 
GREENLAND. 

Br  BTHBL  G.   SKBAT. 
{Rtad  Janumry  u/,  1904). 

Introduction. 

THE  Danish  expedition  to  E^t  Greenland,  made  in  1900^ 
brought  many  interesting  facts  to  light  with  r^ard  to  the 
geography  and  geology  of  that  country.  Various  accounts  have 
been  published  already,  in  connection  with  that  expedition,  by 
members  of  it  and  others,  but  the  results  obtained  from  the 
working  out  of  the  geological  material  are  now  known  for  the 
first  time. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  Madsen,  published  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  "Meddelelser  om  (}rdnland"*  and  now  translated  into 
English,  deals  very  fully  with  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  the 
district  and  reveals  to  us  also  many  facts  of  far-reaching  import- 
ance. An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  present  paper  to  bring 
some  of  these  facts  to  the  notice  of  English  geologists  and  to 
touch  very  briefly  on  the  general  bearing  of  these  recent 
discoveries  on  our  knowledge  of  Jurassic  geography  and  gCQlogy. 

In  Jameson's  Land  itself  both  gneiss  and  granite  occur,  but  the 
fossiliferous  rocks  are  all  Jurassic,  overlaid  by  a  Tertiary  basalt, 
and  it  is  with  Jameson's  Land  that  we  now  particularly  have  to 
do.  The  similarity  between  these  rocks  and  the  Jurassic 
boulders  of  Denmark  is  so  striking  that  I  shall,  in  the  sequel, 
make  a  few  obser\'ations  with  regard  to  it.  I  also  hope  to  lay 
before  you,  later,  the  suggestion  ^hat  here  in  East  Greenland  we 
are  again  approaching  a  short-line  of  that  vast,  shadowy  western 
continent  of  Jurassic  times,  the  nearctic  continent  of  Neumayr, 
the  shores  of  which  were  washed  by  the  Arctic  and  Middle- 
European  Seas. 

Previous    Literaturk. 

Until  recently  our  knowledge  of  the  geology,  and  indeed  the 
geography,  of  the  Far  North  has  been  of  a  scanty  and  desultor>' 
character.  Neumayr's  map,  published  in  1883,  marks  various 
areas  where  Jurassic  rocks  of  the  so-called  "  boreal  "  type  occur, 
and  the  knowledge  there  indicated  has  been  ratified  or  supple- 
mented from  time  to  time  by  treatises  on  the  rocks  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  Konig  Karl's  Land,  Franz  Josef  Land,  and  by  other 
valuable  contributions  to  Jurassic  literature. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  as  Dr.  Madsen  does  in  his  paper,  to  give 

"^  ^fadsen,  V.,  1904,  On  Jurassic  Fossils  from  East  Greenland,  '*  Mcddelelser  om 
Gronland,"  zziz. 
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a  brief  historical  summary  of  the  actual  explorations  carried  on  in 
the  particular  part  of  the  East  Coast  of  Greenland,  with  which  the 
paper  has  to  do,  prior  to  the  work  of  the  Danish  Expedition 
of  1900. 

Historical  Review  :  Scoresby's   Expedition. 

The  first  discovery  of  Jurassic  rocks  in  East  Greenland  was 
made  by  William  Scoresby,  jun.,*  in  1822,  and  the  following 
year  he  published  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  northern 
whale-fishery  in  the  ship  Baffin  of  Liverpool.  The  rocks  them- 
selves were  more  fully  described  in  the  same  work  by  Jameson.f 

Scoresby  was  evidently  much  impressed  by  the  very  great 
difference  between  Jameson's  Land  and  the  rest  of  Greenland. 
The  even,  undulating  appearance  of  the  coast  as  seen  from  the 
sea  and  the  light  colour  of  the  rocks  present  a  sharp  contrast  to 
the  dark,  rugged,  mountainous  profile  which  characterises  the 
rest  of  Greenland.  The  famous  NeilFs  Cliffs,  which  afterwards 
proved  themselves  so  generous  in  their  yield  of  fossils,  particu- 
larly drew  the  attention  of  Scoresby ;  and  his  description  of  them, 
as  supplemented  on  a  later  occasion  by  Bay,  J  will  be  of  interest : 
**  The  western  shores  of  Hurry  Inlet  consist  of  high  steep  cliffs, 
the  so-called  Neill's  Cliffs,  which  begin  to  the  south  at  Cape 
Stewart  and  rise  gradually  towards  the  north  to  a  height  of  about 
300  ft.  The  rocks  of  which  the  cliffs  are  composed  are  very 
friable  and  of  a  light  brown  colour.  For  fully  two-thirds  of  their 
height  they  are  concealed  by  the  debris  of  the  higher  strata." 
Scoresby  saw  several  varieties  of  rock,  and  mentions  organic 
remains  as  occurring  somewhat  plentifully  in  a  limestone ;  the 
fossils,  however,  were  not  much  collected  or  examined  at  the 
time.  Scoresby  imagined  the  rocks  to  be  of  Carboniferous  age ; 
they  are,  however,  Rhaetic  and  Jurassic,  as  subsequent  investiga- 
tions proved. 

German   North   Polar   Expedition. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  later  work  done 
in  Neill's  Cliffs,  it  will  be  well  to  mention,  in  chronological  order, 
the  various  discoveries  made  of  other  neighbouring  Jurassic  areas 
which  led  up  to  it.  The  next  serious  geological  exploration  after 
that  of  Scoresby  was  made  nearly  fifty  years  later  by  the  German 
North  Polar  Expedition  §  to  Kuhn  Island,  off  the  East  Coast  of 
Greenland,  1869-1870.     The  material  brought  back  and  subse- 

♦  Scoresby,  William,  jun.,  1823.  **  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale- 
fishery."    Edinburgh,  1823. 

t  Jameson,  1823.  "  List  of  Specimens  of  Rocks  brought  from  the  Eastern  Coast  of 
Greenland  "    Appendix  No.  i  to  above-mentioned  work. 

t  Bay,  Ed.  1896.    **  Meddelelser  om  GrOnland."  Hefte  19,  p.  163. 

§  Die  zweite  deutsche  Nordpolarfahrt  in  den  Tahren  1869  und  1870.  Herausgegeben 
von  dem  Verein  fiir  die  deutsche  Nordpolarfahrt  in  Bremen.  Zweiter  Band.  Leipzig, 
1874. 
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quently  examined  by  Toula  in  Vienna,  showed  a  two-fold  develop- 
ment of  Jurassic  beds  in  Kuhn  Island.  On  the  east  coast 
are  light-grey  marls  and  sandstones,  the  fossils  in  which  show 
affinities  with  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Russia.  On  the  south  side 
are  dark-coloured  calcareous  sandstones  and  shell-breccias,  both 
containing  coal-seams,  these  being  referred  to  the  middle  Jurassic 
(Dogger).  Between  these  two  types  of  deposits  are  crystalline 
rocks,  forming  a  lofty  mountain  ridge  covered  with  glaciers. 
Two  species  of  Aucella  and  several  varieties  are  quoted  from  the 
east  coast,  and  two  characteristic  Middle-European  Jurassic 
forms  :  Goniomya  V-scripta^  Sow.,  and  Avicula  Miinsteri^  Goldf., 
from  the  south. 

In  1883  Holm  and  Garde  explored  the  coast  of  East 
Greenland  from  Cape  Farewell  to  Angmagsalik. 

Danish   Expedition. 

In  1 89 1 -2  the  Danish  Expedition  under  Ryder  set  out 
to  explore  Scoresby  Sound,  and  once  more  reaching  Jameson's 
Land  proceeded  up  Hurry's  Inlet  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  structure  of  Neill's  Cliffs,  which  form  its  coast-line 
on  the  west.  Bay  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  structure 
of  the  cliffs  is  the  same  throughout,  and  therefore  that  a 
description  of  the  strata  of  the  southernmost  point.  Cape 
Stewart,  will  be  typical  of  the  whole.  As  Scoresby  previously 
remarked,  the  cliffs  weather  very  easily,  and  consequently  the 
foreshore  at  Cape  Stewart  is  strewn  with  fragments  from  the 
rocks  above.  Leading  up  from  the  foreshore  is  a  little  ravine, 
with  a  sloping  floor  rising  gently  to  the  plateau  above,  the  edge 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  cliffs.  In  this  ravine  the  various  beds 
are  seen,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  6°,  50°  \V  of  S.  They  are  better 
exposed  here  than  along  the  shore,  and  the  succes  sion  of  strata 
is  as  follows : 

1.  At  the  base  a  green  sandstone,  not  found  north  of  Cape 
Stewart. 

2.  Next  a  grey,  sandy  clay-shale,  with  many  fossil  plants. 
This  is  seen  in  the  valley,  160-180  feet  above  sea-level,  and  also 
crops  out  immediately  below  on  the  shore. 

3.  The  next  part  of  the  slope  is  completely  obscured  by 
weathered  fragments,  which  conceal  the  underlying  beds. 

4.  Above  is  a  very  impure  reddish-coloured  limestone,  very 
rich  in  fossils.  The  limestone  varies  very  considerably  in  different 
parts.  It  may  be  sandy  and  un fossil iferous,  or  full  of  small  pebbles 
sometimes  rolled  and  sometimes  angular,  so  that  the  rock  is  now 
a  conglomerate  and  now  a  breccia ;  lastly,  it  may  be  a  typical 
shell-breccia,  crammed  with  fossils  of  Jurassic  age.  These 
variations  occur  near  each  other  and  pass  over  into  each  other. 
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The  bed  is  7  feet  thick  and  occurs  at  a  height  of  186  feet  above 
sea-level. 

5.  Above  this  is  a  sandy  shale  without  fossils. 

6.  Next  comes  a  sheet  of  basalt  10  ft.  thick. 

7.  This  is  overlaid  at  the  end  of  the  valley  by  a  yellow  sand- 
stone, 6  ft.  thick,  with  a  few  carbonised  plant  remains,  which 
forms  the  uppermost  deposit  at  Cape  Stewart. 

Continuing  along  Hurry's  Inlet,  Neill's  Cliffs  get  higher  and 
higher,  owing  partly  to  the  position  of  the  beds,  but  probably 
also  to  the  fact  that  other  beds  crop  out  both  above  and  below 
those  already  mentioned. 

The  members  of  the  expedition  landed  towards  the  northern 
end  of  the  inlet,  approximately  south-west  of  the  Fame  Islands. 
Here  the  lowest  bed  exposed  was  a  flaggy  sandstone  with,  once 
more,  the  fossiliferous  limestone  above.  The  limestone  in  this 
exposure  is  pure  towards  the  middle,  but  conglomeratic  or 
brecciated  upwards  and  downwards.  Not  far,  but  yet  not 
immediately  above  this  limestone  is  the  basalt  again,  which  here 
appears  at  a  height  of  1,300  ft,  with  alternating  layers  of 
sandstone  and  dolerite  above.  Several  beds  which  are  seen  here 
belong  to  a  higher  horizon  than  those  of  Cape  Stewart,  and 
farther  inland  yet  newer  deposits  occur.  The  fossils,  obtained 
were  mainly  Lamellibranchs  and  Brachiopods ;  many  were  new 
species,  but  certain  typical  Middle-European  forms,  namely 
Avicula  Miinsteri^  cf.  Goldf.,  Limea  duplicata^  Sow.,  Ostrea  san- 
dalina,  cf.  Goldf.,  were  interspersed  among  them,  the  former  in 
large  numbers.  These  species  are  of  Middle  Jurassic  or 
Callovian  age,  and  the  fauna  is  altogether  characteristically 
Callovian;  moreover  it  has  close  affinities  with  the  Middle 
European  type.  Lundgren,*  who  examined  the  fossils 
collected  on  this  occasion,  identifies  the  Cape  Stewart  beds 
with  the  Callovian  of  Kuhn  Island ;  the  lowest  shales  containing 
plant  remains  were  proved  by  Hartz  to  be  of  Rhsetic  or  Rhaetic- 
Lias  age. 

Swedish   Expedition. 

In  1899  the  Swedish  expedition  under  the  leadership  of 
Nathorstf  made  a  series  of  most  careful  observations  all  along 
the  coast  from  Scoresby  Sound  to  Shannon  Island  near  Kuhn 
Island.  This  expedition  adds  to  our  knowledge  two  new  fossil 
localities  and  a  great  deal  of  general  geological  and  geographical 
information. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these : 

I.  Near  Point  Constable,  on  the  western  shore  of  Hurry's 

•  Lundgren,  B.,  1895.    "  Meddelelser  om  Gronland,"  Hefte  19,  1896. 

t  Naihorst,  A.  G.,  1901.  "  Bidrag  till  Nordostra  GrOnlands  Geologi."  Geol.  Forcn. 
i  Stockholm  FOrh.  Bd.,  23. 
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Inlet,  a  certain  rock  was  found  at  a  height  of  231  metres ;  this 
yielded  once  more  Rhaetic  plant  remains,  and  above  it,  at  a 
height  of  514  metres,  was  seen  a  yellow  sandstone  with  numerous 
Ostreas  and  Belemnites. 

2.  A  certain  region  was  indicated  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Davy's  Sound  at  Antarctic's  Harbour,  as  doubtfully  of  Jurassic 
age.  The  appearance  of  the  rocks,  whose  gentle  outline  forms  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks 
hard  by,  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  this  theory ;  moreover,  the 
rocks  to  the  east  of  the  harbour  have  been  found  to  contain 
obscure  plant  remains.  This  spot  is  immediately  north  of 
Jameson's  I^nd,  very  slightly  west  of  Hurry's  Inlet,  and 
probably  these  deposits  may  be  a  direct  continuation  of  those 
of  Neill's  Cliffs. 

The  geographical  observations  made  by  Nathorst's  expedition 
are  shown  on  the  map  in  his  paper.  The  part  to  the  south  has 
been  revised  at  a  later  date.  Nathorst's  paper  contains  beautiful 
photographs  of  the  pointed,  craggy,  Silurian  rocks  of  King  Oscar*s 
Fiord,  and  the  bold,  bastion-like,  in  part  horizontally-deposited, 
Silurians  of  Franz  Josef's  Fiord.  The  gentle  outlines  of  the 
Jurassic  rocks  are  not  shown  in  this  paper.  On  comparing  the 
old  coast  outline  with  the  new,  we  notice  extraordinary  differences 
in  the  coast  contours.  Several  islands  have  moved,  some  have 
disappeared  or  become  mainland,  Fleming  Inlet  has  shrunk,  and- 
King  Oscar's  Fiord  has  enormously  increased.  Saddest  of  all, 
"  Geographical  Society's  Island "  seems  to  have  sacrificed  its 
individuality,  and  become  partly  or  wholly  merged  in  that  of  two 
other  islands  of  lesser  name  and  fame. 

Geoi.ogical  Structure. 

We  glean  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  splendid  general  idea  of 
the  geological  structure  of  the  region  from  Nathorst's  Geological 
Map,  which  accompanies  his  paper.  Setting  aside  all  minor 
complications  and  foldings,  we  have  here  a  succession  of  beds 
striking  north  and  south,  the  oldest  on  the  west  and  the  youngest 
on  the  east,  and  a  reappearance  of  the  oldest  beyond  the  newest 
to  the  east.  If  it  were  not  for  that  last  fact,  we  should  imagine  we 
had  here  the  limb  of  a  huge  anticlinal  with  a  core  of  crystalline 
rock.     For,  towards  the  interior  we  see — 

1.  Crystalline  rock  (the  Urberg)  consisting  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  quartzite. 

2.  Then  comes  a  broad  belt  of  Silurian  with  possibly  some 
Cornbrash,  which  extends  along  the  western  side  of  King  Oscar*s 
Fiord. 

3.  Then  Old  Red  Sandstone,  forming  Traill's  Island,  Geo- 
graphical Society's  Island  and  Ymer's  Island,  along  the  east  coast 
of  King  Oscar's  Fiord. 
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4.  East  of  this,  but  exposed  only  south  of  King  Oscar's  Fiord 
(except  for  Kuhn  Island,  much  farther  north)  are  the  Keuper, 
Rhaetic  and  Jurassic. 

5.  The  outer  coast  is  fringed  with  younger  eruptive  rocks, 
probably  of  Tertiary  age. 

6.  Then  in  Liverpool  coast  once  more  we  see  the  Urbezg 
cropping  out,  showing  that  we  have  here  to  do  with,  not  one  limb 
of  an  anticlinal,  but  probably  an  uneven  ridged-up  floor  of 
ancient  crystalline  rock  with  newer  rock  in  the  hollows  between 
the  ridges. 

We  must  then  suppose  that  the  whole  of  Greenland  is,  as 
Nathorst  suggests,  a  "  horst,"  or  a  part  which  has  buckled  up  in 
the  huge  strain  and  stress  of  earth-foldings,  and  that  the  sedi- 
mentary deposits,  which  may  once  have  covered  the  whole,  are 
now  preserved  only  in  the  long  trench-like  depressed  areas  along 
the  coast,  or  where  protected  by  younger  eruptives. 

Danish   Expeditions  of  1898  and  1900. 

We  pass  from  an  account  of  Nathorst's  work  to  that  of  the 
Danish  Expeditions  of  1898  and  1900,*  both  under  the  leadership 
of  Lieutenant  Amdrup,  whose  desire  was  to  connect  the  work  of 
Holm  and  Garde  with  that  of  Ryder.  The  palaeontological  and 
other  investigations  contained  in  Dr.  Madsen's  work  are  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  second  of  these  expeditions.  The  expedition 
moved  in  two  detachments,  Hartz  conducted  part  of  it  by  sea, 
whilst  Amdrup,  who  was  chief  in  command,  accomplished  a 
perilous  journey  by  land  along  the  coast  to  Angmagsalik.  The 
expedition  started  in  the  summer,  as  its  object  was  not  to  traverse 
long  distances  and  cover  large  tracts  of  country,  as  Nansen  did 
in  his  first  crossing  of  Greenland,  but  rather  to  make  out  as  far 
as  possible  the  geological  conformation  and  structure  of  the 
region.  One's  preconceived  idea  of  Greenland  is  that  of  a  region 
perennially  ice-covered,  with  scattered  "nunnatakkr"  from  which 
the  mountain-tops  peep  forth.  This  does  not,  however,  apply  to 
the  coast,  which  is  ice-free,  the  great  ice-sheet  extending  only  as 
far  as  is  shown  on  the  map.  From  the  coastland  the  snow  dis- 
appears in  summer,  except  on  the  mountain-tops.  The  region 
with  which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned,  namely  Jameson's 
Land,  is  practically  snow-free  in  summer,  except  for  small  pockets 
of  snow  which  may  remain  in  sunless  spots  from  one  winter  to  the 
next.  In  the  northern  part,  however,  are  small  glaciers  which  are 
not  shown  on  the  map,  and  in  Liverpool  coast  there  are  some 
permanent  glaciers,  as  the  map  indicates. 

Hartz's  detachment  landed  on  July  31st,  one  and  a  quarter 

*  See  papers  by  Amdrup,  Hartz,  Koch,  &c.;  aUo  photographs  taken  by  Amdrup* 
in  the  **  Meddelelser  om  Gidoland,'  Hefte  27.  The  volume  contains  a  French  sum- 
mary by  M.  Charles  Rabot. 
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Danish  miles  to  the  north  of  Cape  Stewart,  near  a  river  which 
since  has  received  the  alarming  name  of  Dinosaurus  River,  from 
the  footprint  of  a  Saurian  found  on  a  loose  block  near  it.  Lamelli- 
branchs  and  Belemnites  were  also  found  in  blocks,  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  sandstone  bed  exposed  in  the  cliff  at  a 
height  of  about  6co  feet.  Loose  blocks  were  found  on  the 
shore  below,  containing  many  beautiful  specimens  of  Pecten 
Stewartianus, 

Two  members  of  the  party,  Deichmann  and  Nordsenskjold, 
then  spent  five  days  in  making  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
the  northern  part  of  Jameson's  Land,  and  reported  on  their 
return  that  the  inland  plateau  which  they  had  visited  was  strewn 
with  innumerable  Ammonites,  specimens  of  which  they  brought 
back  with  them. 

Ammonite  mountain  yielded  a  specimen  of  Macrocephalites  in 
a  brown  clay-ironstone,  which,  though  a  new  species,  is  un- 
doubtedly Callovian. 

Fossil  mountain  farther  north,  west  of  the  extremity  of 
Carlsberg  Fiord,  contained  a  possible  Sitnbirskites  in  light- 
coloured  sandstone,  the  beds  thus  proving  to  be  of  Upper 
Jurassic  or  Cretaceous  age.  Similar  beds  seemed  to  crop  out  in 
Antarctic's  Harbour  to  the  north. 

Two  days  later  Koch  and  Hartz  set  sail  for  Point  Constable. 
They  observed  in  Nathorst's  Fjord  a  huge  oyster  bed  at  a  height 
of  510  metres,  probably  the  one  previously  mentioned  by 
Nathorst.  It  contained  many  fine  oyster-shells,  also  other 
Lamellibranchs  and  Belemnites.  Above  was  a  sandstone  with 
Crinoids.  This  was  the  most  important  locality  of  all,  and 
yielded  most  determinable  fossils. 

The  next  locality  visited  was  the  one  where  Ryder's  expedition 
landed  in  1891  and  which  was  described  above  as  approximately 
south-west  of  the  Fame  Islands.  The  locality  is  called 
Vardekloft  and  is  a  cleft  or  valley,  as  its  name  implies.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley,  600  feet  above  sea-level,  many  plant- 
remains  were  found.  Three  days  were  spent  in  collecting 
specimens  from  this  locality,  which  were  afterwards  determined 
by  Hartz.  Above  these  deposits  on  the  north  side  of  Vardekloft, 
Hartz  found  many  fine  Ammonites  and  some  Belemnites  in  a 
micaceous  clay-shale  which  weathered  very  easily. 

From  August  15th  to  August  21st  was  spent  in  exploring  the 
west  coast  of  Jameson's  Land  from  North-East  Bay  to  Cape 
Stewart,  thus  almost  completing  the  circuit.  In  the  south-west 
of  Jameson's  Land,  not  far  west  of  Cape  Hooker,  a  light-coloured 
Aucella-bearing  sandstone  was  seen  to  be  cropping  in  a  river-bed. 
The  position  of  this  important  locality  is  fixed  by  that  of  the 
"  Erratic  boulder,"  a  well-known  landmark  to  the  north-west  of  it, 
and  the  river  has  been  given  the  name  of  Aucella  river  to 
commemorate  the  discovery.     Further  more  exact  topographical 
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details  are  given  by  J.  P.  Koch  in  his  account  of  the  expedition 
published  in  the  "  Meddelelser  om  Gronland  "  during  190a. 

Palaeontology. 

We  now  come  to  Dr.  Madsen's  spedal  work,  which  con- 
sisted in  the  determination  of  the  fossils  brought  back  by  Ac 
members  of  the  1900  Expedition,  and  the  classification  <i  the 
rocks  from  the  results  thus  obtained.  The  work  was  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  Carlsberg  Committee  in  Denmark,  and,  from  the 
very  careful  way  in  which  he  chronicles  his  results,  one  rejoices 
to  feel  that  the  work  should  have  been  given  into  such  good 
hands. 

A  list  of  the  fossils  and  a  summary  of  the  remarks  made  on 
them  by  Dr.  Madsen  will  be  given  here.  Figures  of  most  of  them 
will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Madsen  and  Dr.  Hartz^  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

In  the  fossil-plants  found  at  Cape  Stewart  and  Varddcl5ft 
both  the  Ferns  and  Gymnosperms  are  represented.  The  fol- 
lowing genera  and  species  were  determined  by  Dr.  Hartz  :• 

Three  species  of  Ferns — 

Cladophlebis  Roesserti  (Presl.)  grOnlandica, 

Cladophlebis  Ste%vartiana^  Hartz. 

Todea  WilliamsoniSy  Brongn.,  sp. 
Three  species  of  Cycads — 

Pterophyiium  subaquaU^  Hartz. 

PtilozamiteSy  sp.  ? 

Anomozamites  of.  inconstans^  Goepp,  sp. 
Three  species  of  Conifers — 

Baiera  hemuelint^  Nath.  M.S. 

Stachyotaxus  septentrionalis^  Agardh,  sp. 

Palissyiiy  sp. 

All  are  of  Rhaetic-Lias  age.  The  conifers  show  the  coming 
in  of  drier  climate  conditions. 

The  fauna  of  the  overlying  Jurassic  beds  is  given  us  by 
Dr.  Madsen : 

I.  From  the  locality  discovered  first  by  Nathorst  and  described 
by  him  as  north  of  Point  Constable,  visited  later  by  Koch  and 
Bay  and  then  called  Nathorst  Fjaeld,  now  Mount  Nathorst,  were 
obtained : 

Pentacrinus  cf.  Andrea^  de  Lor.  These  are  obviously  frag- 
ments of  Crinoid-stems,  and  the  pentagonal  cross-section  shows 
that  they  belong  to  the  genus  Pentacrinus.  One  specimen  shows 
depressions  at  the  sutures,  characteristic  of  Pentacrinus  crista- 
gciUiy  Quenstedt. 

*  See  Hartz,  N  iSgCw  '*  Meddelelser  om  Gronland,"  Hefte  19,  for  description  aod 
plates  of  fossils. 
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Myocotuha  gronlandicay  n.  sp.  This  is  probably  identical 
with  a  Myoconcha  from  Cape  Stewart  which  could  not  be 
determined. 

Trigonia  undulata^  Fromherz.  A  well-known  species  from 
the  Bathonian  of  Boulogne,  and  Great  Oolite  to  Combrash  of 
England. 

Astarte  cf.  elegans^  Sow.,  is  broader  and  more  convex  than  the 
Great  Oolite  type  fossil,  but  comes  much  nearer  to  a  specimen 
from  Inferior  Oolite  of  Gloucestershire. 

Tancredia  cf.  angulata^  Lycett.  The  specimens  are  larger  than 
the  type  and  show  but  faint  indications  of  the  groove  from  the 
umbo  to  the  posterior  end.  This  form  has  been  quoted  from  a 
slightly  lower  horizon  than  most  of  the  other  fossils  from  this 
locality,  />.,  Lower  Bajocian  (Inf.  Oolite)  rather  than  Bathonian 
(Great  Oolite). 

Pholadamya  angustata^  Sowerby.  A  form  occurring  from  the 
Murchisonaezone  at  base  of  Inferior  Oolite  up  into  Oxford  Clay. 

Gresslya  gregaria  (Zieten),  Goldfuss,  sp. 

Gresslya  abducta,  Phillips. 

Gresslya  peregrina^  Phillips. 

All  these  Gresslya  forms  occur  in  the  Humphresianum-zone, 
/>.,  the  Upper  part  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  in  Germany  and  England, 
also  above  this  zone  and  the  third  also  below  it.  These  fossils, 
mentioned  above,  all  came  from  the  brown  sandstone  of  Mount 
Nathorst. 

Immediately  below,  in  the  oyster-bank,  were  : 

Ostrea  eduiiformiSy  Schlotheim,  and  a  more  convex  variety, 
resembling  in  some  respects  Ostrea  explanata^  Goldf. 

2.  From  the  second  locality,  that  of  Vardekloft,  on  the  west 
side  and  half-way  up  Hurry's  Inlet,  not  far  south  of  the  last- 
mentioned  locality,  were  obtained  : 

Astarte  Hartzi,  n.  sp.,  which  Lundgren  found  first  at  Cape 
Stewart. 

Astarte  Bayi,  n.  sp.,  also  found  at  Cape  Stewart.  Lundgren 
classifies  the  Cape  Stewart  beds  as  Callovian  and  consequently 
the  beds  at  Vardekloft  are  Callovian  also.  Subsequently,  a 
specimen  of  Macrocephalites  Ishmce^  Keyserling,  was  found  in  a 
micaceous  clay-shale  at  Vardekloft.  The  specimens,  though 
crushed,  are  identifiable  with  those  of  Keyserling  from  Petchora- 
land  and  thus  the  Callovian  age  of  the  deposits  is  even 
more  definitely  established.  Another  Ammonite  found  in  this 
locality  was  Cadoceras  crassum,  n.  sp.,  nearly  allied  to  Cadoceras 
Elatma,  Nikiiin.  A  full  description  of  this  new  form,  and  a 
diagram  of  the  suture-line  is  given  in  the  text  of  Dr.  Madsen's 
work. 

3.  Another  Callovian  locality  was  discovered  on  Ammonite 
Mountain,  north  of  Mount  Nathorst.  Here  was  found  Macro- 
cephalites Pompeckji  n.  sp.,  a  clay-ironstone  cast  of  a  form  nearly 

Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  Vol.  XVII I,  Part  7,  1904.]  25 
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allied  to  Macrocephalites  Ishma^  Keys.  It  differs  from  that 
species,  however,  in  having  a  wider  umbilicus  and  less  embiaciiig 
whorls. 

4.  The  only  definitely  Upper  Jurassic  locality  is  that  in  the 
south-west  of  Jameson's  Land,  south-west  of  Vardekldft  Here^ 
between  Cape  Hooker  and  the  Erratic  boulder,  is  the  little 
Aucella  River.     Hence  came : 

Aucella  Paiiasii,  Keyserling,  found  actually  in  place. 

Pecten^  sp. 

Astarte  Samanniy  de  LorioL 

Casts  of  Pleuromya  and  Tancredia, 

This  Aucella  is  a  characteristic  fossil  of  the  lowest  Viigatus 
beds  of  the  Lower  Volgian  of  Russia,  equivalent  about  to  the 
Middle  Portlandian  of  Boulogne  or  the  Upper  Kimeridge  Clay 
to  Portland  Sand  of  England.  Astarte  Samanm^  de  Lor.,  is  the 
most  characteristic  and  beautiful  species  of  the  Danish  boulders 
of  Kimeridge  to  Portland  age. 

A  species  of  Perisphinctes  was  also  found  in  a  loose  block  in 
Aucella  River.  The  specimen  shows  only  the  inner  whorls,  but 
these  resemble  those  of  Perisphinctis  Panderiy  d'Orb.,  as 
described  by  Michalski  from  the  Lower  Volgian  of  Russia.  This 
form  also  belongs  to  the  Lower  Virgatus-zone  near  Moscow 
and  occurs  there  at  about  the  same  horizon  as  Aucella  Pallasii 
and  Astarte  Scemanni. 

5.  Another  possible  Upper  Jurassic  locality  is  known  in 
Fossil  Mountain,  and  depends  on  the  identification  of  an 
Olcostephanus,  Professor  Pompeckj  believes  this  to  be  a  new 
species  of  the  genus  Simbirskites^  as  established  by  Pavlow  and 
Lamplugh. 

Age  of  the  Deposits. 

This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  Palaeontological  part  of 
the  memoir,  and  it  now  concludes  with  a  few  general  remarks 
on  the  position  and  age  of  the  deposits.  We  may  summarise 
these  as  follows : — 

(i.)  Our  knowledge  of  the  Callovian  beds  has  been  very 
considerably  extended,  for,  whereas  before  this  expedition  there 
was  only  one  Callovian  locality  known,  namely,  that  of  Cape 
Stewart,  we  now  know  of  three  more  and,  what  is  far  more 
important,  the  characteristic  Ammonite  forms  have  been 
discovered.  The  new  Callovian  localities  crop  out  in  a  straight 
line  north  and  south  along  the  west  coast  of  Hurry's  Inlet  and 
are: — 

1.  \\  Danish  miles  north  of  Cape  Stewart. 

2.  Vardekloft,  a  valley  half-way  up  the  inlet. 

3.  Ammonite  Mountain,  a  locality  at  northern  extremity  of 
the  inlet. 
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These  beds  are  in  close  petrological  and  faunistic  connection 
with  the  Cape  Stewart  beds  and  are  probably  a  direct  continuation 
of  those. 

(ii.)  On  Mount  Nathorst  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
inlet,  north  of  Point  Constable,  a  rich  Lamellibranch  fauna  has 
been  discovered  in  beds  clearly  older  than  Callovian,  but  above 
the  horizon  of  the  Rhaetic-Liassic  plant-beds.  These  beds,  by 
their  fossil-contents,  are  proved  to  be  of  upper  Bajocian  to  Lower 
Bathonian  age. 

(iii.)  On  the  south-west  of  Jameson's  Land,  in  the  river 
named  from  the  fossils  found  there :  Aucella,  we  have  certain 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  "  white  Jura  "  or  Upper  Jurassic, 
approximately  of  Upper  Kimeridge  to  Portland  age.  Aucella 
Pallasii  is  characteristic  of  the  Volgian  beds  near  Moscow,  which 
belong  to  this  horizon  and  Astarte  Scemanni  is  another  character- 
istic species  of  the  Boulogne  area. 

The  occurrence  of  Simbirskites  in  the  north,  at  Fossil 
Mountain,  points  to  a  continuation  of  these  higher  beds  in  that 
direction.  The  same  beds  occur  possibly  at  Antarctic's  Hafen. 
Pompeckj  has  already  identified  all  these  same  beds  in  Konig 
Karl's  Land*  and  Franz  Josef  Land. f  J 

Possible  Distribution  of  Land  and  Sea  during  Jurassic 

Times. 

The  most  interesting  question  which  can  arise  with  refer- 
ence to  an  entirely  new  area  always  is :  how  does  it  fit  in 
with  or  necessitate  a  reconstruction  of  our  preconceived  views 
with  regard  to  the  geography  of  the  period  ?  Taking  as  a  basis 
Neumayr's  map  of  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  during  Upper 
Jurassic  times,  we  find  that  all  our  observations  relative  to  East 
Greenland  seem  to  help  us  to  a  more  accurate  determination  of 
the  position  of  the  north-east  shore-line  of  the  great  Nearctic 
Continent.  We  certainly  have  here  to  do  with  coast-deposits,  as 
the  large  amount  of  detrital  matter  in  the  beds  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  shallow-water  forms  clearly  show.  We  might 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  shift  the  coast-line  slightly  farther  east,  but 
it  would  take  the  same  direction  as  it  does  in  Neumayr's  map. 

In  order  now  to  give  a  very  general  idea  of  the  changes  that 
affected  this  area  during  Jurassic  times  we  must  consider  the 
distribution  of  land  and  sea,  as  indicated  in  the  maps  of 
de  L'Apparent  and  Neumayr. 

L'Apparent's  map  of  the  Upper  Trias  indicates  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  case,  namely,  that  East  Greenland  was  part  of  a  gradually 

*  Pompeckj,  J.  F.,  1899,  Ofvers.  Vetenskaps-Akad.  Furh.  Stockholm.    No.  5. 
t  Pompeckj,  J.  F.,  1899.    Jura  auf  Franz  Josef  Land,  Zeitsch,  d.  deutsch    geol. 
Ges.  Bd.,  51.    Heft  1. 

:  Nathorst,  A.  G.,  1899.    Fossil  plants  from  Franz  Josef  Land,  pp.  22-2t;. 
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silting-up  area,  more  or  less  cut  off  from  other  areas,  like  that  of 
Germany  and  north-west  Europe.  The  evidence  we  have  is 
slight  but  sufficient,  and  consists  in  the  footprint  of  a  large  reptile 
and  Rhsetic-Liassic  plant-remains. 

In  the  period  immediately  succeeding  this  the  ar^  may  have 
been  land. 

Dr.  Madsen's  paper  now,  for  the  first  time,  supplies  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  subsequent  period  of  depres- 
sion and  gradual  submergence,  the  Bajocian-Bathonian  sea  ex- 
tended to  East  Greenland.  UApparent's  map  indicates  only  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  northern  branch  of  this  sea ;  in  East  Green- 
land we  approach  the  western  shore-line.  Moreover,  the 
Lamellibranch  fauna  shows  close  affinities  with  the  Middle- 
European,  and  therefore  these  parts  of  the  sea  must  have  been 
connected.  Neumayr  connects  them  later  by  his  so^alled 
Shetland  Strait 

With  regard  to  the  Callovian  Sea,  Lundgren's  work  connects 
the  East-(}reenland  with  Middle  European  forms,  thus  showing 
water  communication  between  the  Arctic  and  Middle-European 
seas.  L'Apparent's  map  seems  to  indicate  what  Dr.  Burckhardt 
would  call  a  very  good  "  Wanderstrasse  "  for  these  forms,  as  the 
map  is  drawn  wiih  a  continuous  shore-line  to  the  south.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  note  the  discovery  of  Ammonites  character- 
istic of  the  Petchora- basin  for  the  first  time  in  this  area.  Hence, 
we  imagine  there  may  have  been  sea  communication  between 
North  Russia  and  East  Greenland,  perhaps  round  the  north  of 
the  Scandinavian  land-mass. 

Lastly,  in  the  Portlandian  period,  when  the  submergence 
reached  its  maximum  in  the  north,  we  have  even  greater  evidence 
of  sea  connections,  probably  along  the  same  lines.  The  fauna 
of  East  Greenland  shows  affinities  with  those  of  Boulogne  and 
South-west  England,  with  that  of  the  Jurassic  boulders  of  Den- 
mark, as  also  with  that  of  the  Volgian  beds  near  Moscow. 

There  may  have  been  two  long  gulfs  or  straits,  as  on  L'Ap- 
parent's  map ;  Neumayr*s  map  makes  one  of  these  a  broad  con- 
nection and  the  other  a  very  narrow  strait.  Whether  the  main 
communication  between  these  seas  was  by  the  north  of  Scandi- 
navia is  a  doubtful  point,  the  theory  being  based  mainly  on  the 
belief  that  the  fauna  is  definitely  of  a  boreal  or  Arctic  tjrpe. 
Again,  the  boreal  nature  of  the  forms  is  now  rendered  an  open 
question  through  Burckhardt*s  discovery  of  both  Ammonites  of 
Virgatites-group  and  Aucella,  the  so-called  boreal  forms,  inter- 
mingled with  other  typically  Middle- European  forms  in  the 
Cordilleras.  Burckhardt*  considers  that  their  occurrence 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  temperature  as  on  the  facies, 
and  Pavlow  has  for  some  time  been  of  the  same  opinion.     It 

*  C.  Burckhardt.  "  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Jura  und  Kreideformation  der  Cor- 
dillere.**    Palaeontographica  Band  50,  Lief.  1-3,  1903. 
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may  be  worth  while  in  this  connection  to  record  the  facts 
that: 

In  East  Greenland  the  Aucella-bearing  rock  is  a  light- 
coloured  sandstone,  obviously  of  shallow-water  formation,  and 
no  Virgatites-Ammonites  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  found 
in  it.  The  Danish  boulders  and  Boulogne  beds  are  mainly  lime- 
stone, somewhat  impure,  but  clearly  of  deeper-water  origin  than 
the  sandstone.  The  Danish  boulders,  at  any  rate,  contain  not  a 
single  specimen  of  Aucella,  though  the  Lamellibranch  fauna  is 
abundant.  They  do,  however,  contain  two  typical  Russian  Vir- 
gatites-Ammonite  forms. 

In  the  Moscow  basin  both  Ammonites  of  Virgatus-group  and 
Aucellas  are  found,  the  rock  being  mainly  of  clayey  material, 
such  as  would  accumulate  at  a  depth  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  Greenland  and  Danish  boulder-type.  Much  more  evidence 
is  needed  before  we  have  sufficient  data  to  formulate  a  theory  on 
this  point. 

A  quite  different  circumstance  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  East  Greenland  beds  is  that  we  have  at  present  no 
evidence  in  this  area  of  the  existence  of  any  deposits  which  would 
bridge  over  the  gap  between  Callovian  and  Portlandian.  They 
may  still  be  discovered,  but  if  we  realise  how  near  the  coast-line 
must  have  been  and  the  shallow  nature  of  the  deposits,  it  will 
not  seem  unlikely  that  some  comparatively  slight  displacement 
may  have  converted  the  region  into  land  for  that  space  of  time. 

The  work  that  I  have  been  doing  now  in  translating  Dr. 
Madsen's  paper  has  recalled  to  my  mind,  over  and  over  again, 
the  time  I  spent  in  working  out  the  Danish  Jurassic  boulders. 
Most  of  the  conclusions  I  came  to  then,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  Portlandian  boulders,  which  interested  me  most,  were  em- 
bodied in  the  paper*  published  at  the  time,  but  a  few  have 
crystallised  out  smce. 

The  boulders  seem  to  me  to  play  an  important  part  in  sup- 
plying evidence  for  the  determination  of  Portlandian  shore-lines. 
Moreover,  I  still  feel  there  must  be  some  definite  distinction 
between  Aucella-bearing  and  non-Aucella-bearing  deposits,  even 
though  the  distinction  may  not  be  one  of  climate,  and  that  the 
Danish  boulders  belong  to  latter  deposits — the  East  Greenland 
to  the  former.  One  species,  that  of  Asiarte  ScBtnannH^  character- 
istic Boulogne  species),  is  common  to  both.  At  the  time  I 
spent  a  great  deal  of  labour  on  Astartc  Scemanni^  trying  to 
establish  some  reason  for  the  appearance  in  it  of  a  pallial  sinus. 
I  then  thought  this  might  be  a  boreal  character,  as  I  found  the 
same  feature  in  a  recent  species  from  the  shores  of  Iceland.  It 
was  not,  however,  present  in  a  recent  species  sent  me  from 
Greenland.     I  was  afterwards  inclined  to  think  that  the  greater 

•  Skeat,  E.  G.  and  Madsen,  V.  "On  Jurassic,  Neocomian  and  Gault  Boulders 
found  in  Denmark."    Kjobenhavn :  Daniiiarks  Geologiske  UndersOgelse  2.    Nr.  8. 
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freshness  of  the  water  in  colder  regions,  due  to  melting  ice,  might 
explain  this. 

Again,  with  r^;ard  to  the  Danish  boulders,  the  occurrence  of 
Virgatus  Ammonites  was  not  the  only  faunistic  link  with  the 
Vo^ian ;  but  still  more  striking  and  remarkable  was  the  extra- 
ordinary similarity  between  these  rock  fragments  and  the  beds  of 
Kimeridge  to  Portland  age  exposed  along  the  shore  at  Boulogne. 
A  visit  to  the  collection  at  Boulogne  only  established  their 
identity  yet  more  closely.  The  nearest  deposits  in  England  are 
those  of  Swindon,  and  even  more  the  Hartwell  Clay,  which 
actually  resembles  the  Volgian  in  facies  as  well  as  in  fituna.  I 
will  close  my  remarks  on  the  Danish  boulders  by  saying  with 
what  interest  I  discovered,  in  Burckhardt's  paper  of  1903,  a  con- 
firmation of  a  conclusion  I  had  myself  arrived  at  after  examining 
the  Lower  Portlandian  boulders,  but  which  I  had  not  then  seen 
definitely  stated  elsewhere — namely,  that  in  certain  regions  there 
is  no  palaeontological  break  between  the  Kimeridge  and  Portland 
deposits,  but  indeed  that  a  certain  horizon  contains  faunistic 
elements  of  both.  This  horizon  I  called,  in  my  paper,*  Kime- 
ridge-Portland.  Referring  again  to  Neumayr*s  map,  of  Upper 
Jurassic  continents  and  seas,  we  have  seen  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  eastern  shore-line  of  the  Nearctic  continent,  and 
of  the  great  Scandinavian  island's  southern  shore-line,  which 
formed  a  "  Wanderstrasse  "  from  the  basin  of  Moscow  to  that  of 
Skagerrack.  We  have  proved  to  some  extent  the  existence  of  a 
Shetland  Strait,  perhaps  wider  than  Neumayfs,  and  the  presence  of 
another  shore-line  near  Northern  Prance  and  Southern  England. 

I  must  state,  in  conclusion,  that  the  present  paper  does  not 
in  any  way  pretend  lo  deal  with  the  main  part  of  Dr.  Madsen's 
paper,  which  consists  of  a  very  careful  palceontological  treatise  on 
the  East  Greenland  Jurassic  fauna.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  Dr.  Madsen  be  held  responsible  for  the  general  theories 
stated  here.  This  paper  has  been  written,  not  with  a  view  to  the 
reiteration  of  Dr.  Madsen's  palseontological  researches,  which 
would  not  be  within  its  scope,  but  in  order  to  find  out  how  far, 
in  the  light  of  these  recent  discoveries  our  ideals  with  regard 
to  J  urassic  land  and  sea  distribution  may  be  considered  to  be 
established  or  to  require  modification. 

Dr.  Madsen's  paper  is  now  published,  and  a  further  study  of 
it,  as  also  of  the  explorations  which  led  up  to  it,  will  make  us  of 
one  accord  with  M.  Charles  Rabot,  who  begins  his  summary  of 
the  work  done  by  the  various  expeditions  and  scientists,  with  the 
following  words  : — "  Le  Danemark  vient  de  terminer  au  Grunland 
une  ceuvre  considerable  qui  restera  un  des  monuments  geo- 
graphiques  du  XlXe  siecle."t 

•  See  Skeat,  E.  C,  and  Madsen,  V.     1898     Quoted  above. 

f  Rteuni^  des  communications  sur  le  Griniand  par  Charles  Rabot,  1902.    Meddelelser 
•m  Gronland.    Hefte  27.  P-  355. 
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Bting  an  Addrtss  dslivered  at  tht  Anmial  Meeting  of  the  Geologists*  Association  on 

February  ^k,  1904,  vnth  which  is  incorpotated  the  substance  of  a 

Lecture  delivered  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Association 

on  December  4IA,  1903. 

By  the  President,  HORACE   WOOLLASTON    MONXKTON,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

I  WAS  greatly  interested  by  a  paper  which  Mons.  E.  Renevier 
brought  before  the  International  Geological  Congress  at 
Zurich  in  1894.  It  was  entitled  Chronographe  G^ologique,  and 
the  sedimentary  formations  were  separated  into  groups — aerial, 
limnal,  estuarial,  etc. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Association  has  visited  a  number 
of  sections  in  a  great  variety  of  geological  formations,  and  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  considering  his  classification  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  our  British  deposits,  and  I  think  that  perhaps  some  of 
my  notes  on  the  subject  may  interest  you. 

I  propose  to  follow  Renevier  and  to  divide  the  sedimentary 
formations  into  the  following  nine  groups  : — 

Deposits  not  of  Marine  Origin. 

1.  Subaerial. 

2.  Fresh-water. 

3.  Estuarine. 

4.  Lagoon. 

Detrital  Deposits  formed  in  the  Sea. 

5.  Coastal  deposits  corresponding  to  the  Littoral,  and  Laraina- 

rian  zones  of  the  Zoologists  and  to  some  extent  including 
the  Coralline  zone. 

6.  Bathial  deposits  corresponding  to  the  fourth  bathymetric 

zone  of  the  Zoologists,  and  probably  sometimes  includ- 
ing the  third  or  Coralline  zone. 

Organic   Deposits   formed   in  the  Sea. 

7.  Pelagic  type. 

8.  Coral  Reefs. 

9.  Abyssal  formations. 

CLASS   I.— SUBAERIAL  DEPOSITS. 

Blown  Sand. — Of  the  subaerial  deposits  blown  sand  has 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  this  country,  for  on  many  of 
our  coasts  it  has  proved  exceedingly  destructive.    Thus  the 
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Barony  of  Culbin,  on  the  Moray  Firth,  has  been  completely 
covered  by  blown  sand. 

I  may  remind  you  of  the  extensive  sand  dunes  which  we  saw 
on  March  29th,  j  902,  around  Penard  Castle,  in  Govrer,  ^ich 
extended  up  the  rocky  slope  to  a  considerable  height;  and  of  the 
long  ridge  of  blown  sand  on  the  Northumberland  coast  at 
Scremerston,  where  we  spent  August  3rd  of  last  year. 

These  were  both  good  examples  of  sand  dunes,  but  those  of 
us  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  at  South- 
port,  last  September,  saw  sand  dunes  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
The  foreshore  there  presents  a  wide  expanse  of  sand  at  low 
water,  and,  as  it  dries,  the  wind  blows  the  sand  inshore  and  piles 
it  up  into  dunes. 

There  are  many  sections  in  the  dunes  showing  that  they  are 
well  stratified  and  false  bedded.  The  bedding  was,  no  doubt, 
originally  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  as  the  wind  changed  in 
direction  the  false  bedding  was  produced.  Land  shells  and  rabbit 
bones  abound,  and  there  are  also  many  fragments  of  marine 
shells  which  have  been  blown  inland.  We  are  told  that  at  the 
base  of  the  older  dunes  there  is  a  stratified  deposit  with  Bythinia 
tentaiuhita  and  other  fresh-water  shells,  where  the  sand  has  been 
blown  on  to  marshy  ground. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  various  breccias  may  very  probably 
be  of  subaerial  origin,  and  that  some  of  the  finer  materials  may  be 
windbome.  (See  Prof.  Bonney,  "  On  the  Relation  of  Certain 
Breccias  to  the  Physical  Geography  of  their  Age,"  Quart 
Journ,  Gcol.  Soc.^  vol.  Iviii,  p.  185).  Possibly,  the  Triassic  Con- 
glomerate which  we  saw  at  Port  Eynon,  in  Gower,  at  Easter, 
1902,  may  come  into  this  class  of  deposit.  It  did  not  appear  to 
be  stratified,  and  consisted  of  blocks  and  pebbles  of  limestone 
and  chert,  the  different  sizes  mingled  together.  The  conglomerate 
rested  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Bishopstone  Beds,  which  are 
of  Carboniferous  age. 

Last  August  we  saw  a  similar  deposit  between  Bummouth 
and  Berwick-on-Tweed.  It  also  consisted  of  an  unstratified 
mass  of  stones  of  various  sizes  up  to  and,  I  think,  at  times, 
over  three  feet  in  diameter.  It  belongs  to  the  Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone. 

Mr.  Goodchild,  who  was  our  Director  on  the  occasion,  said 
he  thought  that  the  conglomerate  was  due  to  powerful  torrential 
action,  and  he  believed  that  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone  was  formed  during  the  prevalence  of  desert  conditions, 
at  a  time  when  the  land  stood  some  height  above  sea  level.  In 
confirmation  of  his  view,  he  stated  that  the  sandstone  in  the  for- 
mation was  much  false  bedded,  that  casts  of  desiccation  cracks 
and  rain-pitted  surfaces  were  common,  and  that  he  had  found 
grains  of  desert  sand  on  several  horizons  (ante^  p.  119). 

With  regard  to  the  Lower  (Caledonian)  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
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Mr.  Goodchild  thinks  that  it  was  also  accumulated  under  con- 
tinental conditions,  and  is  largely  due  to  torrential  rain.* 

Bone  Breccia  and  Head.— Much  of  the  breccia  with  bones 
found  in  caves  should  be  classed  with  the  subaerial  deposits. 
We  saw  an  excellent  example  at  Bacon  Hole,  in  Gower  (Easter, 
1902).  There  was  on  the  floor  of  that  cave  a  great  pile  of 
limestone  debris  cemented  by  carbonate  of  lime.  Some  of  the 
material  had,  no  doubt,  fallen  from  the  roof  of  the  cave,  but  I 
think  that  the  greater  part  had  come  from  above  through  a  great 
swallow  hole,  now  cut  through  by  the  sea. 

The  angular  Head,  which  overlies  the  raised  beach  in  Gower, 
is  a  very  similar  deposit  and  is  also  of  subaerial  on'gin.  (See 
Proc,  GeoL  Assoc. ^  vol.  xvii,  p.  367,  fig.  55). 

Perhaps  I  may  here  mention  the  rather  extensive  deposit  of 
chalky  hill-wash  near  Betchworth,  to  which  Mr.  Whitaker  drew 
our  attention  on  June  14th,  1902. 

Clay  with  Flints. — The  Clay  with  Flints  which  covers  so 
large  an  area  of  our  chalk  is  another  subaerial  deposit.  It  is 
mainly  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  chalk  under  atmospheric 
action.t 

Sarsen  Stones. — The  sarsen  stones  of  the  Bagshot  District 
and  probably  those  found  in  many  other  places  belong,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  subaerial  deposits.  I  believe  them  to  be  the 
relics  of  an  old  land  surface,  as  I  explained  on  the  Aldershot 
Excursion  last  summer.     (See  ante^  p.  184). 

Rootlet  Beds,  Dirt  Beds,  etc. — We  saw  a  very  good 
example  of  a  rootlet  bed  in  the  Pakefield  Cliffs  on  April  4th, 
1893.  It  consisted  of  clay,  brown  at  the  top  but  blue  below, 
and  it  was  full  of  rootlets,  with  a  flint  pebble  or  an  unworn  flint 
here  and  there.     There  was  but  little  sign  of  stratification. 

Clearly  this  was  a  land  surface,  and  it  belonged  to  the  time 
of  the  Cromer  Forest  Bed  Series.  The  Forest  Bed  itself  is  of 
estuarine  origin,  but  the  upper  surface  is  in  many  places  weathered 
and  penetrated  by  roots.  Mr.  Clement  Reid  thinks  there  may 
possibly  be  a  second  land  surface  on  the  top  of  the  Wey bourn 
Crag,  beneath  the  Forest  Bed  Series.  J 

Another  example  of  a  land  surface  is  found  in  the  Hamstead 
Series.  The  **  Black  Band"  consists  of  about  two  feet  of 
carbonaceous  laminated  clay  with  fresh-water  shells  and  plant 
remains,  and  has  been  traced  over  a  large  area  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  rests  upon  a  weathered  surface  of  Bembridge  Marl 
full  of  roots,  and  Mr.  Clement  Reid  observes  that  this  surface  is 
well  marked  in  borings,  which  after  passing  through  unweathered 
Hamstead  Beds  penetrate  a  carbonaceous  soil  and  then  enter  a 

*  Fauna,  etc.,  of  the  Clyde  Area,  Brit.  Assoc,  Glasgow.  1901,  p.  463. 
t  See  Whitaker,  Geol.  of  London,  Mem  Geol.  Survey,  1889,  vol.  i,  p.  281. 
J  Gfol.  of  Cromer,  Mem.  Geol.  Survey^  1882,  p.  22. 
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weathered  clay  full  of  roots,  as  in  the  surface  soil  many  feet 
above.* 

The  Mammal  Bed  in  the  Middle  Purbeck  of  Durleston  Bay 
should,  I  thinki  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  grey,  earthyi  about  a 
foot  thick,  and  from  it  many  remains  of  marsupials  have  been 
obtained.  I  pointed  it  out  when  we  were  in  Durleston  Bay,  at 
Easter,  1896,  but  none  of  us  found  any  remains  of  mammals. 

The  Dirt  Beds  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lower  Purbecks  are  also 
old  land  surfaces.  At  Easter,  1889,  we  saw  the  Dirt  Beds  of  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  so  well  known  from  Lyell's  illustration,  showing 
tree-stumps  and  roots.  And  at  Blaster,  1898,  we  visited  the 
quarries  in  the  Purbecks  and  Portlands  at  Portisham  Hill,  near 
Abbotsbury.  You  may  remember  that  we  saw  two  large  firag- 
ments  of  trees — one  horizontal  and  over  six  feet  long,  the  otho* 
vertical  with  spreading  roots.  We  again  saw  one  or  more  dirt 
beds  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  Lower  Purbeck,  last  Easter,  in 
the  quarry  on  the  Teffont  side  of  the  Chilmark  Ravine  in  the 
Vale  of  Wardour. 

These  Dirt  Beds  are  relics  of  the  land  surface  of  the  Purbeck 
Continent ;  a  marine  formation  was,  however,  at  the  time  in 
progress  in  East  Yorkshire,  and  the  Speeton  Clay  records  the 
continuance  of  the  sea  there  during  the  whole  of  the  Purbeck 
and  Portland  periods. 

When  I  gave  a  lecture  on  this  subject,  last  December,  Dr. 
Skeats  reminded  us  of  the  quarry  at  Mount  Sorrel,  which  some 
of  our  members  "  had  an  opportunity  *'  of  visiting  during  our 
Whitsuntide  excursion  of  1902. 

Prof.  Watts  on  that  occasion  drew  attention  to  the  junction  of 
the  granite  with  the  overlying  trias,  showing  what  he  felt  sure 
was  the  effect  of  wind  erosion  on  the  granite  surface  before  the 
trias  was  deposited  upon  it  (^Proc.  Gcol.  Assoc,  vol.  xvii,  p.  379, 
and  Plate  xviii).  This  eroded  surface  should  accordingly  l>e 
placed  amongst  the  pre-triassic  land  surfaces. 

In  the  Coal  Measures  we  have  sun-cracks,  marks  of  rain- 
drops, footprints,  and  roots  ///  siU4^  all  of  which  are  evidence  of 
land  surfaces.  The  present  opinion  seems,  however,  to  be  that . 
the  coal  seams  themselves  were  deposited  in  water,  for,  though 
branching  rootlets  are  common  in  the  underclays,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  the  soil  upon  which  the  coal  grew. 

Glacial  Deposits. — I  think  that  several  of  our  members 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  we  have  seen  subaerial  deposits 
of  glacial  origin  during  recent  years,  but  the  subject  is  a  large 
one,  and  I  will  not  go  into  it  this  evening,  more  especially  as  it 
is  one  upon  which  I  rather  think  that  British  Geologists  are  not 
yet  quite  agreed. 

A'OLCANic  Deposits. — We  have,  during  recent  years,  seen 
many   examples   of    volcanic   deposits.       They   are   frequently 

♦  Geoi.  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Af  «>*i.  Gtol.  Survey,  ibi>7,  p.  190. 
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Stratified,  the  material  appearing  to  have  fallen  into  and  been 
arranged  by  flowing  water  or  currents.  Volcanic  eruptions  are, 
however,  often  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  water,  and  on 
the  whole  it  seems  most  convenient  to  class  the  volcanic  deposits 
with  the  subaerial  formations. 

In  May,  1902,  dunng  our  excursion  to  Charnwood  Forest, 
we  saw  some  magnificent  sections  in  volcanic  agglomerate  at  the 
crags  near  Grace  Dieu  and  Charnwood  Lodge  Drive.  In  some 
cases  the  rock  seemed  to  consist  of  volcanic  bombs  and 
fragments,  often  of  large  size,  buried  in  volcanic  dust.  I  noticed 
blocks  three  feet  across.  On  July  29th  last  we  saw  something  of 
the  volcanic  series  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  It  is  of  the  age  of  the 
Caledonian  Old  Red  Sandstone.  We  walked  up  the  side  of  a 
small  stream,  the  Common  Burn,  and  saw  sections  in  : — 

1.  Bedded  lavas  (andesites)  altered  in  places  probably  by 

contact  with  the  Cheviot  granite. 

2.  Dykes  and  sills  of  porphyrite  cutting  through  the  lavas. 

These  Mr.  Goodchild  thought  were  offshoots  from 
the  granite. 

3.  The  Cheviot  granite. 

On  the  28th  of  July  we  saw,  at  St.  Abb's  Head,  a  series  of 
rocks  which,  though  mapped  as  intrusive,  are  now  known  to 
be  lavas.  They  belong  to  a  different  volcanic  area  to  those 
of  the  Cheviots,  and  in  this  case  the  whole  series  has  been  cut 
through  by  the  sea,  giving  a  magnificent  section. 

We  walked  from  Coldingham  Shore  across  the  low  ground 
inland  of  the  Head  to  a  small  cove,  where  we  saw  on  the  shore 
the  Silurian  greywacke,  greatly  folded  on  one  side,  and  a  bed  of 
andesite,  one  of  a  series  of  lava  flows,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
landing  place.  There  are,  in  fact,  three  of  these  lava  sheets 
separated  by  stratifled  tufls  and  conglomerate. 

You  may  remember  the  tuff  in  another  small  cove  where  we 
lunched  during  heavy  rain.  The  structure  of  the  tuff  or  con- 
glomerate was  very  well  shown  in  the  pebbles  from  it  which 
covered  the  beach.  After  lunch  we,  or  some  of  us,  climbed 
down  to  the  shore  at  another  place  and  got  specimens  from  a 
dyke  of  lamprophyre  which  cuts  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  was  well 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  This  volcanic  series  is  believed 
to  be  about  1,000  feet  thick. 

On  both  these  days  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  studying 
lava  flows,  but  we  only  saw  tuffs  on  a  small  scale.  A  little 
farther  north,  however,  on  the  coast  at  Dunbar  and  North 
Berwick,  the  cliffs  afford  admirable  sections  in  the  fragmental 
volcanic  formations.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  not  visited 
those  places,  but  1  think  we  might  well  do  so  some  day,  for 
I  have  found  them  of  the  greatest  interest. 

The  material  was  probably  ejected  from  the  three  large  necks, 
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Traprain  Law,  North  Berwick  Law,  and  the  Bass  Rock.  The 
first  of  these  necks  is  formed  of  phonolite,  and  the  other  two  of 
trachyte,  and  they  themselves  are  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  cliffs  show  sections  in  tuff  and  conglomerate,  and  in 
many  [Mirts  the  whole  cliff  is  composed  of  those  rodcs.  The 
blocks  in  the  conglomerate  are  often  very  large,  one  seven  feet 
across  is  mentioned  in  the  memoir  on  Sheet  33,  Scotland.  In 
places  the  tuff  is  stratified,  and  here  and  there  sedimentary  beds 
occur.  Some  limestone  has  been  worked  near  North  BOTrick, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  any  marine  remains  have  been  found  in 
it,  and  I  fancy  that  the  volcanic  material  was  either  thrown  on  to 
the  land  or  into  lakes  or  lagoons. 

The  blocks  in  the  conglomerate  are  of  igneous  rock,  shale, 
cementstone,  limestone^  &c.  The  date  of  the  eruptions  was  a 
little  before  the  beginning  of  the  deposition  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  Series. 


CLASS  IL— FRESH-WATER  DEPOSITS. 

In  this  class  I  shall  attempt  to  include  deposits  in  rivers  down 
to  their  estuary,  in  inland  lakes  which  are  not  salt,  and  marsh 
deposits  which  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be  of  subaerial  origin. 

On  April  20th,  1901,  we  visited  a  remarkably  fine  series  of 
sections  in  the  recent  deposits  of  the  River  Lea,  between  Totten- 
ham and  Higham  Hill.  The  Report  of  the  excursion  was  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard,  and  not  by  myself  as  was  stated  by  mistake, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  if  members  will  make  the  correction  in  their 
copy  of  the  Proceedings  (vol.  xvii,  p.  135). 

The  Alluvium  at  this  point  is  half  a  mile  wide,  but  it  broadens 
out  to  about  a  mile  a  little  to  the  north  where  a  tributary  stream 
from  Epping  Forest  joins  the  Lea.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is 
very  flat,  with  a  level  of  about  25  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the 
east  the  Alluvium  is  bounded  by  London  Clay,  and  on  the  west 
by  River  (Iravel,  both  of  which  rise  from  beneath  it. 

The  surface  was  formed  of  a  bed  of  silt  with  mud,  peat,  and 
dark  clay,  in  places  as  much  as  ten  feet  thick.  Below  the  peaty 
bed  there  was  a  bed  of  gravel,  the  bottom  of  which  we  did  not 
see.  This  gravel  was  well-stratified,  current-bedded,  and  in  one 
place  rose  up  nearly  to  the  surface.  Here  and  there  a  little  peat 
occurred  in  the  gravel. 

In  several  places  there  were  beds  of  light-coloured  shell  marl 
in  the  peat,  and  Mr.  Kennard  mentions  that  in  one  place  he 
noticed  a  patch  in  the  gravel.  These  beds  of  shell  marl  were 
lenticular,  with  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  a  foot.  They 
were  not  all  on  the  same  horizon,  and  no  doubt  owed  their 
position  to  alterations  in  the  course  of  the  river.  The  shells 
were  of  land  and  fresh-water  species.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
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river  had  excavated  a  valley  here.  It  then  ceased  to  excavate, 
having,  no  doubt,  got  nearly  to  sea  level,  and  began  to  deposit 
coarse  material  forming  gravel.  Finally,  for  reasons  upon  which 
I  need  not  now  enter,  a  period  of  repose  set  in,  and  the  river  has 
been  depositing  fine  material  and  vegetable  debris,  and  has  thus 
formed  the  dark-peaty  bed.  A  shell  marl  of  the  type  found  here 
would,  in  process  of  time,  possibly  be  converted  into  a  lime- 
stone. 

During  our  Easter  excursion  of  1896  we  visited  the  deposit  of 
calcareous  tufa  at  Blashenwell,  near  Corfe  Castle.  It  is  believed 
to  be  of  Neolithic  age,  and  contains  many  land  shells.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  class  it  with  the  subaerial  rather  than  with  the  fresh- 
water deposits. 

Calcareous  beds  of  fresh-water  origin  form  an  important  feature 
in  the  Oligocene  Series  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At  Whitecliff  Bay 
the  Bembridge  Limestone  is  about  twenty-five  feet  thick,  and 
contains  both  land  and  fresh-water  shells.  Several  specimens 
of  Helix  vectensis  were  found  by  members  of  our  party  at  Easter, 
1895.  I"  ^^^  middle  of  the  limestone  there  is  about  three  feet 
of  carbonaceous  clay,  probably  of  estuarine  origin,  as  it  contains 
Cyrena  obtusa  with  the  valves  united.  In  both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Headon  there  are  beds  of  limestone  with  fresh-water 
shells  Ltmnaea,  Planorbis,  Paludina,  &c. 

Mr.  Hudleston  has  recently  discovered  what  he  believes  to  be 
a  fresh- water  limestone  of  Eocene  age  at  Creech  Barrow,  near 
Corfe  Castle.* 

The  Paludina-Bed,  which  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
Woolwich  Series,  should  be  classed  with  the  fresh-water  lime- 
stones. It  is  a  calcareous  stone,  at  times  rather  clayey,  and  is 
usually  full  of  fresh-water  fossils.  It  extends  over  a  considerable 
area  and  has  been  recorded  at  Peckham,  New  Cross,  and  Chisel- 
hurst. 

We  saw  the  bed  exposed  in  the  Sundridge  cutting  on  the 
South  Eastern  Railway  on  July  28th,  1900.  It  consisted  of  a 
compact  mass  of  Paludinae. 

It  was  again  seen  by  the  members  of  the  Association  in  the 
re-opened  cutting  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway  at  New 
Cross  on  April  i8th,  1903,  when  Paludina,  Unio,  and  a  few 
specimens  of  Pitharella  Rickmanni  were  found  ;  and  again,  near 
Crofton  Park  on  April  25th,  1903,  where  it  contained  merely  a 
few  specimens  of  Paludina.  (See  Proc,  GeoL  Assoc,,  vol.  xviii, 
p.  162). 

The  Purbeck  Marble  at  Pevril  Point,  near  Swanage,  is  a  mass 
of  the  shells  of  Paludina,  and  is  not  unlike  the  Paludina  Bed  of 
the  Woolwich  Series  on  a  large  scale.  The  late  Mr.  Meyer 
considered  that  it  had  been  deposited  in  quiet  water,  possibly  in 
a  lake. 

•  Pfoc.  Dorset  Nat.  Hist.,  etc.,  Field  Club.  vol.  xxiii,  p.  146  (1902). 
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Some  of  the  bands  of  limestone  in  the  Coal  Measures  are 
probably  of  fresh-water  origin,  though  I  thought  that  our  Directors 
at  Whitsuntide  seemed  inclined  to  consider  the  Coal  Measures 
less  a  fresh-water  formation  than  we  have  usually  supposed. 
<See  Geol.   of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Mem.    Geol.    Survey^    1902, 

P-  39)- 

During  recent  years  we  have  paid  many  visits  to  the  brickfields 
near  Crayford  and  Grays,  and  though  some  of  the  sections  are 
not  as  line  as  they  used  to  be,  they  are  still  very  well  worth  study. 
The  deposits  consist  of  brickearth,  sand,  and  gravel,  and  contain 
Corbicula  fluminaiis^  Unto  liitoralis,  and  other  land  and  fresh-water 
shells. 

The  brickearth  is  usually  very  evenly  bedded^  and  in  places 
one  can  see  that  alterations  in  the  course  of  the  river  have  taken 
place,  the  stream  having  cut  down  into  the  bed  previously 
deposited  and  produced  current-bedding. 

The  sand  and  gravel  is  also  current- bedded,  and  usually  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  brickearth. 

The  valley  is  cut  in  Chalk  and  Thanet  Sand,  and  in  places 
the  river  deposits  may  be  seen  banked  up  against  the  side  of  the 
old  valley,  and  where  the  side  of  the  valley  is  Chalk  there  is 
generally  a  good  deal  of  chalk  rubble  between  the  valley  deposit 
and  the  solid  rock. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  Thames  deposits  with  those 
in  the  buried  valleys  of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Near  Flamborough 
the  old  valleys  are  cut  in  Chalk,  and  there  we  find  a  similar 
chalk  rubble  at  the  sides  of  the  valley. 

The  Yorkshire  valleys  are  largely  filled  in  with  stratified  sands 
and  gravels,  but  as  they  arc  older  than  the  local  Boulder  Clays 
they  are  partially  filled  in  by  those  clays. 

At  Easter,  in  1893,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  fresh- 
water beds  at  Mundesley,  near  Cromer.  The  section  is  figured 
in  Lyell's  **  Antiquity  of  Man,"  4th  Edition,  1873,  pp.  268. 
The  deposit  rests  in  a  valley  cut  in  soft  strata,  belonging  to  the 
Cilacial  and  Forest  Bed  Series.  At  the  bottom  there  is  some 
rather  coarse  gravel  and  upon  it  there  is  a  dark  bed  of  peat, 
sand,  and  more  or  less  clayey  silt.  The  thickness  of  this 
dark  bed  is  about  30  feet.  It  contains  roots,  seeds,  Anodonta 
cygnea,  and  other  land  and  fresh-water  fossils.  Above  it  there  is 
more  gravel. 

When  we  visited  the  locality  in  1902  this  part  of  the  cliff 
section  was  hidden. 

We  have  on  two  occasions  recently  visited  the  Hitchen  Lake 
Bed  (June  20th,  1896,  and  May  5th,  1900).  It  rests  in  a  hollow 
cut  in  stratified  and  current-bedded  gravel  which  is  probably  of 
Glacial  age.  The  lake  deposit  consists  of  a  soft  calcareous 
sandy  loam  of  various  shades  of  brown.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
thinly  and  evenly  stratified,  and   is   full   of   shells  and  shell 
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fragments  of  fresh-water  molluscs.     There  is  considerable  thick- 
ness of  brickearth  above  the  lake  bed. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Hoxne  deposits,  but  judging  by  the 
published  accounts  they  resemble  those  of  Mundesley  and 
Hitchen,  and  like  them  are  newer  than  the  Glacial  Deposits  of 
the  district. 

The  celebrated  deposit  at  Fisherton,  near  Salisbury,  which 
we  saw  last  Easter  (1903),  reminded  me  of  the  Thames  deposits  at 
Crayford  and  Grays,  and  also  of  those  in  the  old  valleys  near 
Flamborough,  for  in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  series  of  beds 
formed  by  a  river  banked  up  against  the  side  of  a  valley,  and  in 
all  it  so  happens  that  the  side  of  the  valley  is  wholly  or  partly  of 
Chalk. 

On  May  26th,  1894,  we  explored  a  series  of  brickfields  on  the 
high  ground  to  the  west  of  Luion.  At  a  kiln  south  of  Woodside 
we  saw  a  good  section  showing  a  considerable  thickness  of 
brickearth  and  sand,  with  current-bedding  in  places. 

At  Caddington  we  saw  other  sections  in  well  stratified  brick- 
earth, with  layers  of  clay  and  of  stones  here  and  there.  I  think 
that  this  deposit  is  probably  of  fresh-water  origin,  possibly  due  to 
floods  caused  by  melting  ice  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Glacial 
period. 

The  Sidestrand  Unio-Bed  between  Cromer  and  Mundesley  is 
a  fresh-water  deposit,  older  than  the  Boulder  Clays  of  Norfolk, 
and  belonging  to  the  Forest  Bed  Series!  It  rests  on  the  land 
surface  at  the  top  of  the  Forest  Bed  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  At  the  bottom  of  the  deposit  is  a  gravel  mainly 
composed  of  small  subangular  flints,  and  containing  many  single 
valves  of  Unio.  Above  there  is  a  clayey  bed  with  more  Unio 
and  other  fresh- water  shells.  I  believe  that  this  bed  is  not  often 
exposed,  but  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  it  and  to  be  able 
to  collect  from  it  in  1893,  on  the  same  lucky  day  on  which  we 
saw  the  Mundesley  fresh-water  bed.     It  was  the  first  of  April. 

On  the  west  of  Cromer  the  fresh-water  bed  on  the  horizon  of 
the  Sidestrand  Unio  Bed  consists  of  peat  or  peaty  loam,  often 
sandy  at  the  bottom,  and  Mr.  Clement  Reid  remarks  that  most 
of  the  small  vertebrated  remains  and  fresh-water  shells  for  which 
this  bed  is  celebrated  have  been  obtained  from  Runton. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Black  Band  of  the  Hamstead 
Beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  lying  on  an  old  land  surface.  It 
contains  fresh-water  shells,  and  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  layer  with 
well-preserved  Unio  gibbsii.  Much  of  the  Lower  Hamstead 
Series  and,  probably,  some  part  of  the  Bembridge  Marls  is  of 
fresh-water,  perhaps  mainly  of  lacustrine  origin. 

The  Headon  Limestones  are,  as  I  have  said,  of  fresh-water 
origin,  and  some  of  the  clayey  beds  also  contain  fresh-water 
fossils.  You  may  remember  a  bed  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Lower  Headon,  in  Whitecliff  Bay,  to  which  I  drew  your  attention 
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when  we  were  there  on  April  lath,  1895.  It  is  a  daik  dqr  wid» 
ironstone  nodules,  lignite^  and  great  numbers  of  PtdiMUiMe.  I 
consider  it  a  typioJ  fresh-water  formatioD, 

The  light-coloured  sands  and  pipeckys  which  fonn  the  Bq[- 
shot  Beds  at  Corfe,  Studland,  and  between  Poole  and  Boome- 
mouth,  are  probably  of  fresh-water  or^'n.  It  is  true  that  boied 
wood  is  found  in  them,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Starkie  Gardner, 
bored  wood  is  found  a  long  way  from  the  sea  in  some  modem  • 
rivers.  He  considers  this  part  of  the  Baashot  Sories  to  have  been 
deposited  by  a  large  river  flowing  from  ^e  west. 

Between  Poole  and  Bournemouth  the  diff  section  shows  sand 
with  many  lenticular  patches  of  clay.  The  clay  is  usually  of  a 
light  colour,  but  dark  patches  occur.  In  many,  of  these  day 
patches  impressions  of  leaves  are  abundant  and  beantifially  pie- 
served  Several  of  us  obtained  good  spedmena  during  our 
excursion  at  Easter,  1894. 

The  pipeclays  at  Corfe  are  fiairly  extensive,  but  the  beds  are 
possibly  lenticular.    They  are  probably  of  fresh-water  origin. 

The  Bovey  Tracy  Beds  are  of  Bagshot  age  and  appear  to  have 
been  deposited  in  a  large  lake.  The  Association  visited  the  sec- 
tions at  Easter,  1900,  and  the  general  appearance  is  well  shown  in 
the  photograph  reproduced  in  the  Report  of  that  excursion  (/Vzv. 
Geoi.  Assoc,,  vol.  xvi,  PL  12).  The  deposit  is  very  thick,  and  a 
boring  was  carried  to  a  depth  of  520  feet  from  the  surface,  through 
clays,  sands,  and  lignites,  without  reaching  the  bottom. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Lower  Bagshot  of  the  Bagshot 
district  appears  to  be  without  fossils,  and  may  be  of  fresh-water 
origin.  On  May  30th,  1891,  Mr.  Hudleston  showed  us  a  clayey 
deposit  in  this  part  of  the  Bagshot  series,  at  Hatch,  near 
Addlestone  which  seemed  to  be  lenticular  and  was  not  unlike 
some  of  the  fresh-water  beds  which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Reading  Beds  in  the  Reading  district  consist  of  an 
upper  division  of  mottled  clay  some  thirty  feet  thick,  and  of  a 
lower  sandy  division  about  twenty  feet  thick  beneath  which  is 
the  Bottom -bed,  consisting  of  green  sand  and  clay  with  green 
coated  flints  resting  on  the  chalk. 

This  Bottom-bed  is  marine  and  the  Basement-bed  of  the 
London  Clay  above  the  Reading  Series  is  marine  too,  but  I 
believe  the  whole  of  the  intervening  sands  and  mottled  clays  to 
be  of  fresh-water  origin. 

In  the  sands  a  little  above  the  Bottom-bed  there  are  some 
lenticular  patches  of  ferruginous  sand  and  grey  laminated  clay 
with  leaves.  One  of  these  leaf  beds  was  exposed  in  the  great 
cutting  on  the  Reading  and  Basingstoke  Railway,  and  was 
described  by  Prestwich  in  1854.* 

A  leaf  bed  is  reported  to  have  been  found  on  almost  the 
same  horizon  by  our  members  on  June  3rd,  1876  (*' Record  of 

*  Quart,  Joum,  G»ol,  Soc,  toL  z,  p.  88. 
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Excursions/'  p.  269)  in  the  Waterloo  brickfield  on  the  western 
slope  of  Southern  Hill,  Reading.  A  leaf-bed,  perhaps  the  same, 
was  again  exposed  in  the  same  brickfield  in  1881  and  I  collected 
specimens  from  it. 

It  was  soon  afterwards  concealed  by  rubbish,  and  I  did  not 
see  it  again  for  several  years,  not,  I  think,  until  1901,  when  Mr. 
Shrubsole  showed  it  to  me  in  a  small  excavation  in  the  same 
brickfield  and  not  far  firom  the  spot  where  I  had  seen  it  twenty 
years  before.  On  May  31st,  1902,  the  Association  visited  this 
excavation  and  many  specimens  of  leaves  were  obtained. 

A  leaf-bed  on  about  the  same  horizon  as  that  at  Reading  has 
been  found  by  Mr.  Treacher  in  a  brickfield  at  Knowl  Hill 
between  Twyford  and  Maidenhead  (see  Report  of  Excursion  on 
July  6th,  1 90 1,  Proc,  GeoL  Assoc.y  vol.  xvii,  p.  181),  and  a 
similar  bed  has  also  been  recorded  at  Shaw  Kiln,  Newbury.* 

In  the  Isle  of  Mull  some  beds  with  ferns,  etc.,  are  found 
among  the  basalts.    They  are  of  very  early  Eocene  age. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Meyer  the  Wealden  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Purbecks  are  not  purely  fluviatile  or 
estuarine  but  of  fluvio-lacustrine  origin.  In  support  of  this 
view  he  pointed  to  the  apparently  quiet  deposition  of  most  of 
the  strata,  the  absence  of  shingle,  and  of  drift  wood  perforated 
by  mollusca.  In  the  Wealden,  he  adds,  there  is  an  absence  of 
banks  of  broken  shells. 

You  may  remember  the  cliflf  section  in  the  Wealden  which 
we  saw  near  Sandown  at  Easter,  1895,  ^"^  ^  think  you  will  agree 
that  the  beds  of  very  thinly  laminated  shale  full  of  Cyprids, 
with  here  and  there  layers  of  Paludina  and  Cyrena,  did  look  very 
much  like  a  lake  deposit 

Large  double  shells  of  Unio  are  found  in  the  Wealden,  near 
Brook  Point,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  an  account  of  the  cele- 
brated pine  raft  there  is  given  in  the  report  of  our  excursion 
of  Easter,  1891.     (Proc.  GeoL  Assoc, ^  vol.  xii,  pp.  163.) 

I  have  collected  double  shells  of  Unio  from  the  Upper 
Purbeck  of  Pevril  Point,  and  I  think  that  formation  is  as  a 
whole  of  fresh-water  origin. 

Probably  the  Purbeck  below  the  Cinder  Bed  is  mainly 
fresh-water,  thus  the  thin  splitting  shales  full  of  Cyrena,  which 
we  saw  in  the  Teffbnt  Quarry  last  Easter,  and  which  I  think 
belonged  to  the  Lower  Purbeck,  are  probably  a  fresh-water 
deposit,  and  so  is  the  fiint-bed  a  little  below  the  Cinder  Bed  in 
Durlston  Bay. 

The  late  Mr.  Godwin  Austen  expressed  an  opinion  that  every 
mass  of  red  sandstone  would  ultimately  be  referred  to  either  a 
brackish  or  fresh-water  origin  (Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,  1871,  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  198),  and  probably  the  greater  part 
of  the  Keuper  and  Bunter,  a  good  deal  of  the  Permian,  and 

•  WUuker't  Mm*.  Geol.  Surety,  rol.  f  ▼,  p.  285. 

Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  Vol.  XVII  I,  Part  7,  1904-]  26 
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much  of  the  Red  Beds  of  the  Coal  Measures  are  of  fiesh-mUer 
or  of  lagoon  origin. 

I  may  remind  you  that  Mr.  Walcot  Gibson  considers  the  red 
colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  coal  series  of  Staffordshire  to  be 
original  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the  thickness  of  those  red 
beds  which  we  saw  at  Whitsuntide,  1903,  but  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  believe  them  to  be  fresh-water  deposits.  The  Bunter,  as  we 
see  it,  is  certainly  not  of  marine  origin,  though  I  think  it  quite 
possible  that  the  pebbles  may  to  some  extent  be  derived  from 
sea  beaches  of  an  older  date. 

The  Bunter  is  rather  variable  as  to  the  abundance  or  scardty 
of  pebbles.  In  the  great  pit  which  we  saw  in  Trentham  Park  on 
June  2nd,  1903,  the  formation  consisted  of  a  vast  mass  of  pebbles 
with  well  developed  current-bedding.  Here  and  there  the  strata 
were  sandy,  and  occasionally,  usually  in  the  sandy  parts,  there 
were  hard  bands.  The  colour  was  on  the  whole  red,  but  a  light 
greenish  tint  prevailed  in  places. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  section  I  may  mention  the  rock  upon 
which  Nottingham  Castle  stands,  and  which  also  belongs  to  the 
Bunter  Pebble  Bed  Series.  Pebbles  are,  however,  not  abundant, 
and  the  rock  is  a  light  coloured  sand  and  sandstone,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  reddish  patch.  A  few  pebbles  are  scattered 
throughout  and  in  places  there  is  a  fairly  continuous  layer  of 
them,  but  they  are  small  and  not  often  more  than  an  inch  long. 

I  ought  not  to  leave  the  fresh-water  deposits  without  mention- 
ing the  Elgin  Sandstone,  for  though  we  have  not  visited  any 
sections  in  it,  the  formation  seems  to  be  more  especially  connected 
in  our  minds  with  one  of  my  predecessors  in  this  chair,  Mr.  E. 
T.  Newton,  who  described  the  wonderful  reptiles  found  in  that 
formation.  The  sandstone  in  question  is  one  of  the  common 
building  stones  of  North  Scotland,  and  is  largely  quarried  about 
Cummingstown  and  Lossiemouth. 


CLASS   III.— ESTUARINE   DEPOSITS. 

This  section  is  intended  to  include  the  deposits  in  an  estuary 
or  delta  where  fresh  water  mingles  with  salt  water.  The  fauna  is 
consequently  a  mixed  one,  and  includes  fluvio-marineand  brackish 
water  forms. 

In  some  cases  the  deposits  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  are  of 
great  thickness.  An  estuary  is  at  times  an  area  of  depression, 
probably  because  drainage  has  a  tendency  to  flow  towards  such 
an  area.  Thus  the  estuary  of  the  Rhine  has  been  an  area  of 
depression  for  a  long  time,  and  more  than  1,000  feet  of  strata 
have  been  deposited  in  Holland  since  the  beginning  of  the  Plio* 
cene,  as  is  shown  in  Mr.  Harmer's  diagram  {Proc,  GeoL  Assac,^ 
vol.  xvii,  p.  423,  fig.  65).     This  area  of  depression  has  at  times 
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extended  so  as  to  include  the  east  of  England,  and  we  find  the 
evidence  of  this  in  our  Crag.  The  Forest  Bed  appears  to  have 
been  deposited  when  the  land  at  Cromer  stood  at  about  its  present 
level,  though  the  relative  levels  of  the  adjoining  areas  were  pro- 
bably very  different,  and  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  the  North 
Sea  may  have  been  land 

It  seems  to  be  now  decided  that  the  stumps  of  trees  which 
have  been  found  in  such  numbers  in  the  Forest  Bed  are  not  on 
the  spot  on  which  they  p:rew,  but  have  drifted  down  a  river,  pro- 
bably the  River  Rhine.  The  shells  are  of  both  marine  and  fresh- 
water species,  and  the  marine  Mya  iruncata  is  found  in  the 
position  of  life,  so  we  may  safely  call  the  Forest  Bed  an  estuarine 
deposit. 

On  July  30th,  1902,  we  visited  a  section  in  the  Chillesford 
Clay  close  to  the  church  at  Chillesford,  and  our  Director,  Mr. 
Harmer,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  clay  was  an  estuarine 
deposit ;  the  fossils  seem,  however,  to  belong  for  the  most  part 
to  marine  species,  and  I  feel  inclined  to  think  it  better  to  place 
the  Clay  of  Chillesford  with  the  sea-coast  deposits.  It  was,  how- 
ever, probably  laid  down  near  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  the 
Rhine  in  fact,  and  perhaps  the  question  is  really  where  we  are  to 
say  the  estuary  becomes  sea  ?  The  Bembridge  Marls  are,  as  a 
whole,  of  estuarine  origin  and  give  a  good  example  of  a  mixed 
fauna.  Thus  we  find  the  fresh- water  Limnaea  and  Paludina,  and 
the  marine  Cytherea  and  oysters,  whilst  Cyrena  obovata  and 
Cyrena  semistriata^  which  are  estuarine  shells,  occur  in  great 
abundance.  At  St  Helens  there  is  a  marine  band  with  Area, 
Mya,  Mytilus,  and  oysters.  When  we  visited  that  locality,  on 
April  16th,  1895,  we  collected  from  this  marine  band,  and  some 
of  our  party  found  specimens  of  the  Area. 

The  beds  at  Hengistbury  Head,  near  Christchurch,  Hants, 
belong  to  the  Bracklesham  Series,  and  are  probably  of  estuarine 
origin.  They  contain  large  fragments  of  stems  of  trees  and  beds 
of  ironstone.  A  dark  clay  near  Boscombe,  also  of  Bracklesham 
age,  contains  similar  large  blocks  of  wood,  and  many  were  lying 
on  the  shore  when  we  visited  the  place  at  Easter,  1894.  Our 
Director,  Mr.  Starkie  Gardner,  said  he  had  found  sharks'  teeth  in 
the  same  bed,  and  that  the  wood  at  that  place  and  also  at  Hen- 
gistbury Head  was  bored  by  Teredo. 

Honeycomb  Chine  at  Boscombe  has  been  excavated  in  white 
and  grey  sand  evenly  and  horizontally  stratified.  One  band  is 
full  of  empty  husks  of  the  fruit  Nipadites.  The  allied  genus 
Nipa  lives  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  in  places  liable  to  be  flooded 
by  sea  or  brackish  water. 

The  Woolwich  Beds  are  mainly  of  estuarine  origin  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  but  become  more  marine  as  we 
follow  them  to  the  east.    At  Erith  the  intermediate  type  prevails. 

The  finest  section  which  I  have  seen  in  this  series  was  in  the 
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railway  cutting  near  Croydon,  which  the  Association  visited  od 
June  2nd,  1883.  I  think  it  was  the  first  excursion  of  the 
Association  which  I  attended  The  mottled  day  of  the  Reading 
Beds  was  well  developed,  and  above  it  there  were  some  beds 
mainly  of  estuarine  character  and  with  a  total  thickness  of  about 
ten  feet.  The  fossils  included  Paludina,  Planorbis,  and  Cyrena^ 
and  an  oyster  bed  was  closely  connected  with  the  strata  in  which 
the  above  fossils  were  found,  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  the  estuarine  character  ot  the  whole. 

On  June  15th,  1901,  we  saw  another  magnificent  sectioD 
through  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  B^s  at  Orpington,  on  the 
South  Eastern  Railway.  The  details  will  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  excursion  by  Mr.  Holmes.  (Prac,  GeoL  Assoc,^  voL  xvii, 
p.  169.) 

The  mottled  clays,  which  I  believe  to  be  of  fresh-water  origin,, 
were  replaced  by  a  series  of  evenly  stratified  clayey  beds  con* 
taining  an  abundance  of  estuarine  shells.  In  the  upper  part  were 
some  layers  with  oysters,  and  the  lower  part  was  pebbly. 

At  Upnor,  which  I  visited  with  the  Association  on  June  6th, 
1 89 1,  there  is  another  good  section  in  the  Woolwich  and  Reading 
Series.  There  was  no  mottled  clay,  but  the  beds  were  estuarine 
and  possibly  in  part  marine,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  get 
nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  river  as  we  go 
eastwards.  The  section  is  given  by  Prestwich  (Quarterly  Jaumul 
of  the  Geological  Society^  vol.  x,  p.  107).  I  did  not  see  his  bed 
(c)  at  the  top  of  the  series,  but  (b),  a  finely  laminated  clay  full  of 
estuarine  shells  and  with  selenite,  was  well  shown.  Below  it  was 
a  considerable  thickness,  perhaps  20  feet,  of  very  white  sand,, 
with  current-bedding  in  places  and  black  pebbles  at  the  bottom. 
The  pebble  bed  was  often  a  mere  layer,  but  in  one  place  it  was 
six  inches  thick.  The  pebbles  rested  on  the  top  of  the  Thanet 
Sand. 

The  Oolites  are,  on  the  whole,  of  marine  origin,  but  estuarine 
beds  are  by  no  means  absent.  I  may  remind  you  of  a  very 
interesting  day  which  we  spent  amongst  the  workings  for  iron- 
ore,  near  Wellingborough,  in  Northamptonshire  (April  28th, 
1894). 

A  photograph  of  the  section  at  Finedon  Hill  is  reproduced 
{Proc,  GeoL  Assoc,  voL  xiii,  PI.  vii). 

The  series  shown  was  as  follows  : 

1.  Limestones  with  a  little  clay  containing  Rhynchonella  and 
other  marine  fossils. 

2.  Clayey  beds  with  plant  remains,  vertical  stems  in  places 
suggesting  quite  shallow  water.     (Upper  Estuarine  Bed.) 

3.  A  series  of  limestones,  with  a  little  marl,  &c.,  containing 
the  estuarine  Cyrena  and  also  marine  shells. 

4.  Sands  without  fossils,  believed  to  represent  the  Lincoln- 
shire Oolite. 
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5.  Sands  and  clays  with  much  carbonaceous  matter,  and  again 
with  vertical  plant  markings.     (Lower  Estuarine  Bed.) 

6.  The  Northampton  Iron-ore  Series. 

In  Yorkshire  the  estuarine  phase  is  far  more  fully  developed, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  formations  between  the  Combrash 
and  the  Lias  are  of  estuarine  origin.  They  are  mainly  sands 
with  much  current-bedding,  and  nodular  beds  with  iron-ore  occur 
in  places.  A  few  plants  have  been  recorded  from  the  Upper 
Estuarine  Series,  and  in  the  Middle  Series  there  is  the  well- 
known  plant-bed  at  the  northern  end  of  Gristhorpe  Bay;  and 
in  the  Lower  Series  plant  remains  have  also  been  found, 
and  there  are  some  thin  beds  of  coal.  Amongst  these  York- 
shire Estuarine  Beds  there  are  a  few  marine  bands,  mostly 
limestones. 

The  Coal  Measures  are,  probably,  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
estuarine  origin.  It  appears  now  to  be  considered  that  the  coal 
seams  themselves  are  not  the  remains  of  forests  in  place  of 
growth,  but  that  the  vegetable  material  of  which  they  are  formed 
has  been,  more  or  less,  drifted,  and  that  the  seams  should  be 
classed  with  fresh-water  or  estuarine  deposits — perhaps,  most 
often,  with  the  latter. 

The  limestone  termed  Spirorbis  Limestone  has  usually  been 
regarded  as  of  fresh-water  origin,  but  our  Directors  at  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  last  Whitsuntide,  remarked  that  Spirorbis  is  common  in 
the  marine  part  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

At  Scremerston,  on  the  Northumberland  coast,  the  coal 
seams  seemed  to  be  very  closely  associated  with  limestones  con- 
taining an  abundance  of  corals,  and,  evidently,  of  marine 
origin. 

In  Scotland  a  large  part  of  the  Carboniferous  System  consists 
of  the  series  which  has  been  termed  the  Calciferous  Sandstone, 
and  it  is,  I  think,  in  the  main  estuarine. 

Dr.  Traquair  remarks  ("Trans,  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.,  vol.  xl, 
p.  688)  that  this  series  is,  in  the  Edinburgh  District,  charac- 
terised by  the  rarity  of  marine  beds,  the  principal  limestone, 
that  of  Burdiehouse,  being  of  estuarine  origin,  like  the  sand- 
stones, shales,  and  ironstones  which  form  the  mass  of  the 
series. 

The  fossil  trees  of  Craigleith  Quarry  have  long  been 
celebrated,  they  are  not  however  I  think  in  place  of  growth, 
but  have  probably  drifted  down  a  river.  The  trees  are  in  sand- 
stone and  above  the  sandstone  are  the  Wardie  Shales  which 
have  furnished  a  rich  fish  fauna.  Dr.  Traquair  says  that  the 
shales  are  estuarine  though  they  contain  some  bands  with 
Myalina,  Schizodus,  Lingula,  etc.,  but  with  no  hinged  Brachio* 
pods  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.,  vol.  xl,  p.  690). 

The  oil  shale  which  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  the 
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Calciferous  Sandstone  Series  of  the  Edinburgh  District  is  not 
unlike  the  Kimeridge  Coal,  but  its  origin  is  different,  for  the 
Kimeridge  Coal  is  a  marine  formation  deposited  probably  in 
deepish  water,  whereas  the  Edinburgh  oil  shale  is  probably  of 
estuarine  origin. 

CLASS   IV.— LAGOON   DEPOSITS. 

This  division  is  intended  to  include  deposits  in  sheets  of 
water  where  salt  has  become  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Such 
deposits  have  been  termed  Caspian  and  are  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  gypsum  and  salt.  Animal  remains  are  naturally 
scarce  or  absent.  In  the  Paris  Basin  there  are  beds  of  Eocene 
age  belonging  to  this  class.  I  refer  to  the  dolomitic  beds  in  the 
Upper  Calcaire  Grossier  and  the  gypsum  beds  of  Montmartre. 

In  this  country  the  Lower  Purbeck  is  probably  to  a  great 
extent  a  lagoon  deposit.  On  April  4th,  1896,  we  saw  some 
large  concretionary  masses  of  gypsum  in  the  beds  of  that  age  in 
Durlston  Bay,  Swanage,  and  last  Easter  (1903)  in  a  quarry  near 
Ridge  in  the  Vale  of  Wardour  several  of  us  found  good  examples 
of  the  hollows  left  by  crystals  of  rock  salt. 

Rock  salt  and  gypsum  are  found  in  the  Keuper  and  that 
formation  is  probably  for  the  most  part  a  lagoon  deposit. 

The  Bunter  may  also  belong  to  the  present  class  and  the 
Permian  was  probably  deposited  in  salt  lakes,  though  the  sea 
must  have  had  access  to  the  area  during  Magnesian  Limestone 
times,  for  it  contains  Productus  and  other  Brachiopods.  At  the 
same  time  fossils  are  not  common  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone 
and  1  have  searched  in  many  of  the  large  quarries  in 
Nottinghamshire  without  finding  a  sign  of  a  shell.  Perhaps  it 
was  deposited  in  a  sheet  of  water  connected  with  the  sea 
rather  than  in  open  sea. 

During  our  excursions  to  Scotland  in  1897  and  1903  we 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Ballagan  Beds,  and  we  saw  a  very 
good  section  in  them  in  the  cliffs  near  Burn  mouth,  July 
30th,  1903.  They  consisted  of  sandstone  showing  current-bed- 
ding in  places  with  some  clays  and  shales  and  bands  of  cement 
stone. 

Mr.  Goodchild  told  us  he  had  seen  surfaces  with  sun- 
cracks,  and  also  pseudomorphs  after  rock  salt  and  deposits  of 
gypsum  suggesting  shallow  lagoons  which  dried  up  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Ballagan  Beds  are  near  the  bottom  of  the  Carboniferous 
Series  and  belong  to  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  Group,  which,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  is  largely  estuarine. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  usually  regarded  as  a  lake  or 
lagoon  deposit,  though  it  may  be  to  some  extent  of  terrestrial 
origin. 
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CLASS  V.--COASTAL    DEPOSITS. 

i.  The  Sea  Shore. — We  have,  amongst  our  geological 
formations,  plenty  of  examples  of  deposits  formed  on  or  close  to 
the  sea  shore.  They  consist  of  both  coarse  and  fine  materia^ 
sometimes  arenaceous  and  sometimes  calcareous.  In  the  latter 
case  the  lime  may  be  derived  from  adjoining  cliffs  or  from 
shells,  etc. 

The  Raised  Beach  of  Cower,  which  we  saw  at  Easter,  1902, 
is  a  good  example  of  a  detriul  limestone  deposit  of  marine 
origin.  It  consists  chiefly  of  pebbles  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  Rock  of  the  coast  Shells  more  or  less  broken  are 
common,  and  at  one  place  in  Port  Eynon  Bay  we  saw  a 
considerable  mass  of  shells  and  shell  debris.  Though  the 
pebbles  were  mostly  limestone,  other  rocks  were  not  uncom- 
mon, and  in  some  places  I  noticed  a  good  many  sandstone 
pebbles. 

The  Weyboum  Crag  is,  I  should  say,  a  coastal  deposit  formed 
very  near  the  shore.  It  was  well  exposed  in  the  cliff  at 
Weybourn  at  the  time  of  our  visits  on  April  3rd,  1893  and 
on  August  4th,  1902.  The  bed  was  light  coloured,  sandy  and 
chalky,  with  black  subangular  flints  and  also  flint  pebbles. 
There  were  several  patches  of  shells,  single  valves  of  Tellina 
balthica  abounded.  And  I  noted  many  specimens  of  Cardium 
eduUy  also  single  valves,  and  Littorina  littorea. 

During  the  Easter  excursion  of  1893  we  "had  an  oppor- 
tunity" of  visiting  a  fine  section  in  the  Bure  Valley  Beds,  at 
Coltishall.  They  consisted  of  ferruginous  gravel  and  current- 
bedded  sand,  with,  in  one  place,  a  little  laminated  clay.  Pro- 
bably the  whole  was  a  coastal  deposit  formed  near  the  shore, 
and,  also  probably,  near  the  mouth  of  a  large  river. 

The  "  Mammaliferous  Crag  "  of  Norwich  has  been  classed 
with  the  estuarine  deposits.  Mr.  Harmer,  however,  speaking  of 
it  as  the  Norwich  Crag,  told  us  that  he  considered  it  to  be 
marine — though  accumulated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  (Proc. 
GeoL  Assoc.^  vol.  xvii,  p.  446). 

We  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  pit  at  Thorpe  Kiln, 
near  Norwich,  on  March  31st,  1893,  and  I  collected  many 
fossils  and  made  a  note  of  the  section.  The  "  Mammaliferous 
Stone  Bed  "  is  an  accumulation  of  large  flints,  which  have  been 
but  little  water-worn,  and  a  little  clay.  I  found  a  few  shells  in 
the  bed. 

It  rests  on  the  chalk  and  forms  a  basement  bed  to  the  Norwich 
Crag  at  this  place.  It  diflfers  from  the  Suffolk  Bone  Bed,  for  I  did 
not  see  any  phosphatic  nodules  in  it,  though  we  were  told  a  few 
occur.  It  is  more  like  the  bottom  bed  of  the  Reading  Series, 
but  the  flints  are  more  rolled.  On  the  whole,  1  see  no  reason 
for  separating  the  Stone  Bed  from  the  overlying  sandy  Norwich 
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Crag,  and  I  should  think  it  is  of  marine  origin  and  aocomiilated 
near  the  shore. 

The  overl]ring  sands  are  current-bedded  and  crowded  widi 
marine  shells,  the  bivalves  being  mostly  single  valves,  and  many 
of  the  shells  are  waterwom.  I  should  say,  also^  a  coastal  marine 
deposit  near  the  shore. 

The  Red  Crag  is  a  coastal  deposit  formed,  I  think,  dose  to 
the  shore.  It  is  very  much  current-bedded,  the  bivalves  usually 
occur  as  single  valves,  and  pebbles  are  common. 

Prestwich  found  an  actual  shore-line  in  a  pit  near  Wood 
Hall,  Sutton.  (See  Quart.  Jaum,  GtoL  Assoc^  vol  xxvii  (1871X 
P-  340.) 

We  spent  some  time  in  the  pit  on  July  a9th,  190a,  but  the 
section  was  not  very  clear,  still  we  could  see  the  Coralline  Crag 
which  formed  the  shore  of  the  Red  Crag  Sea,  and  dose  by,  in  the 
same  pit,  we  found  the  fossiliferous  R<^  Crag  itself.  (See  Proc, 
GeoL  Assoc.^  vol.  xvii,  p.  481.) 

In  the  Bracklesham  Beds  of  WhiteclifT  Bay  there  is  one  bed. 
No.  13,  of  Prestwich's  section,  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
deposited  close  to  the  shore,  for  it  is  full  of  broken  and  water- 
wom shells  as  well  as  pebbles.  (See  Proc,  GeoL  Assoc,^  vol.  xiv., 
p.  100.) 

The  Basement  Bed  of  the  Ix)ndon  Clay  is  a  marine  coastal 
deposit  succeeding  to  the  fresh-water  mottled  clays  of  the  Reading 
Beds,  and  preceding  the  London  Clay,  which  belongs  to  the  next 
or  Bathial  Class  of  Deposits. 

At  Reading,  where  we  have  often  seen  the  Basement  Bed,  it 
consists  of  sand  and  clayey  sand  with  a  few  pebbles,  and  layers 
of  Ditrupa  plana,  and  marine  shells.  Pectunculus,  Cytherea, 
and  Protocardium  are  the  commonest  bivalves,  and  they  usually, 
but  not  always,  occur  as  single  valves. 

We  saw  a  good  example  of  a  pebbly  coast  deposit  of  Eocene 
age  in  the  cuttings  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway  at  Sundridge 
Park,  Chiselhurst.  The  Woolwich  Beds  at  that  place  are,  as 
I  have  said,  of  freshwater  or  estuarine  origin,  but  in  Oldhaven 
times  the  sea  advanced  over  the  area  south  and  south-east 
of  London,  and  at  Sundridge  Park  had  cut  into  the  Woolwich 
Beds,  so  that  at  the  Chiselhurst  end  of  the  section  the  Oldhaven 
Beds  rest  on  the  bottom  bed  of  the  Woolwich  Series.  (See 
Whitaker,  London,  vol.  i,  p.  227.) 

The  Oldhaven  Beds  consisted  of  sand  and  pebbles,  the  whole 
much  current-bedded.  In  places  there  were  numerous  irregular 
layers  of  calcareous  concretions  and  in  most  cases  these  were 
full  of  shells.  Towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  section  masses  of 
oysters  occurred  and  also  collections  of  Cyrena.  In  other  parts 
of  the  section  the  most  common  fossil  was  the  marine  shell 
Pectunculus,  usually  single  valves,  piled  together  in  the  most 
irregular  manner  one  inside  another. 
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ii.  Oyster  Beds. — Beds  of  oysters  are  found  at  many 
geological  horizons.  There  is  a  good  example  in  the  marine 
part  of  the  Middle  Headon  of  Colwell  Bay.  (See  Report  of  the 
Excursion  on  April  15th,  1895,  J^^^^^*  GeoL  Assoc.^  vol.  xiv, 
p.  no.)  I  have  already  mentioned  oyster  beds  in  the  Oldhaven 
and  amongst  the  shell  beds  of  the  Woolwich  Series.  I  noted 
examples  in  the  latter  formation  in  the  railway  cuttings  at  Park 
Hill,  Croydon,  and  at  Orpington,  and  Mr.  Whitaker  mentions 
others  at  Charlton,  etc  (See  "Geology  of  London,**  vol.  i,  pp. 
147-8,  etc.) 

There  is  frequently  a  layer  of  Ostrea  bellavacina  in  the 
bottom-bed  of  the  Reading  Series.  At  Reading  it  is  a  very 
marked  feature  and  the  oysters  usually  have  the  valves  united. 
•In  one  place  there  are  two  layers  of  oysters ;  they  lie  in  a  green 
sand,  with  a  few  pebbles,  and  sometimes  there  are  also  sharks' 
teeth  and  a  few  marine  shells.  The  green  sand  rests  on  the 
Chalk,  and  at  the  bottom  there  are  numerous  green-coated  flints 
which  have  not  been  rolled  or  waterwom. 

I  almost  think  that  the  layers  of  Exogyra  conica  in  the  Upper 
Greensand  at  Punfield  Cove,  near  Swanage,  may  be  included 
with  the  oyster  beds.  Associated  with  the  Exogyra  I  have  found 
many  bivalves  with  closed  valves  which  probably  lived  on  the 
spot.  I  may  mention  CuculUta  glabra^  Fecien  orbicularis^  Pecien 
aspery  and  Spandylus  siriatus. 

The  Cinder  Bed  of  the  Middle  Purbeck  is  an  oyster  bed. 
We  saw  it  in  the  quarry  near  Teffont  Church  last  Easter  (1903)- 
It  was  about  a  foot  thick  and  consisted  of  a  grey  limestone  full  of 
shells  of  Ostrea  distorta.  At  Lady  Down,  too,  the  Cinder  Bed 
was  well  marked  in  the  quarry  in  which  we  sheltered  (?)  and 
lunched  during  a  snowstorm.  At  Swanage,  42  miles  south  of 
Teffont,  the  Cinder  Bed  is  well  developed,  and  in  Durlston  Bay 
it  attains  a  thickness  of  between  8  and  9  feet.  It  is  there  a  com- 
pact mass  of  shells  of  the  oyster,  amongst  which  are  a  few 
specimens  of  Cardium,  Perna,  and  Trigonia  ;  together  with  the 
spines  and  plates  of  Hemicidaris  purbeckensis. 

The  Cinder  Bed  is  also  found  at  Upway,  north  of  Weymouth, 
24  miles  west  of  Durlston  Bay  and  47  miles  south-west  of 
Teffont. 

The  Perna  Bed  near  the  top  of  the  Portlandian  may  be 
classed  with  the  oyster  beds.  At  Tilly  Whim,  near  Swanage,  it 
is  about  1 2  feet  thick  and  is  a  mass  of  shells  of  Perna  bouchardi. 
On  our  excursion  to  Swanage,  at  Easter,  1896,  we  saw  the  bed 
in  several  quarries  along  the  coast  from  Tilly  Whim  to  St.  Albans 
Head. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward  mentions  a  bank  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  Ostrea  acuminata  in  the  Fuller's  Earth  Series  on  the 
borders  of  the  Fleet  south  of  LanRton  Herring,  near  Weymouth 
("Geology  of  England  and  Wales,"  2nd  edit.,  p.  296). 
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I  feel  inclined  to  place  the  Scarborough  Limestone  amongst 
the  oyster  beds.  The  formation  is  closely  connected  with  the 
thick  estuarine  series,  above  and  below  it,  and  Mr.  Hudleston 
mentions  ripple-marked  slabs  in  the  limestone  at  Hundale  Point 
{Proc,  GeoL  Assoc,^  vol.  iii,  p.  313);  it  was  consequently  formed 
near  the  shore,  and  in  places  there  are  layers  of  Avicuia  braam- 
buriensis  and  other  layers  of  Gtrvillia  acuta, 

I  do  not  suggest  that  all  the  above  which  I  have  placed 
together  as  oyster  beds  were  formed  in  shallow  water.  I  fimcy 
that  the  oyster  and  its  allies  like  a  good  current,  and  that, 
given  the  current,  an  oyster  bed  may  be  formed  at  a  con- 
siderable depth. 

iii.  Shallow  Water  Near  the  Sea  Shore. — ^We  have  a 
number  of  current-bedded,  sandy  deposits  which  contain  marine 
fossils,  the  valves  of  the  bivalves  being  sometimes  single  and 
sometimes  united.  I  may  mention  the  Coralline  Crag,  the 
Barton  and  Bracklesham,  the  Lower  Greensand,  the  Forest 
Marble,  Stonesfield  Slate,  and  Millstone  Grit,  as  all  coming 
to  some  extent  within  the  above  terms,  and  to  that  extent, 
1  think,  they  were  probably  formed  fairly  near  the  shore  and 
should  be  classed  with  the  coastal  deposits. 

iv.  Deep  Water  Near  the  Sea  Shore. — There  are  other 
geological  formations  which,  though  they  contain  fossils  of  much 
the  same  genera,  and  even  species,  as  the  deposits  mentioned 
above,  differ  from  them  in  being  seldom  current-bedded,  and 
have  probably  been  deposited  in  still  and  rather  deep  water, 
though  not  far  from  the  shore.  These  formations  are  formed 
of  detrital  matter,  whether  they  be  arenaceous  or  calcareous, 
the  fossils  are  all  marine,  are  not  crushed,  and  the  valves  of 
the  bivalves  are  usually  united  and  closed. 

The  Barton  or  Upper  Bagshot  Beds  of  the  lx)ndon  Basin 
are  a  good  example.  We  saw  a  section  in  them  at  Tunnel 
Hill,  near  Aldershot,  on  June  6th,  1903.  They  consist  of  yellow 
sand,  there  is  no  current-bedding,  in  fact,  very  little  sign  of 
bedding  at  all.  The  fossils  occur  as  casts  only,  but  the  genera 
and  even  species  can  often  be  identified. 

The  following  bivalves  are  fairly  common  and  have  the  valves 
united :  Cardita,  Corbula,  Crassatella,  Cytherea,  Lucina,  Nucula, 
Pecten,  Pectunculus,  Protocardium,  Strigilla,  Tellina,  and  the 
little  Ostrea  plicata.  These  sands  were  probably  deposited  in  a 
wide  bay  or  open  sea  not  far  from  land. 

The  Thanet  Sands  are  another  example  of  this  class.  When 
we  were  at  Upnor  on  June  6th,  1891,  I  noticed  that  they  were 
yellow  and  white  sands  in  thick  massive  beds,  and  that  they 
differed  markedly  from  the  current-bedded  sands  of  the  Woolwich 
Series  above  them  in  the  same  section. 

The  Portland  Series  belongs  mainly  to  this  class  of  deposit. 
At  Wockley,  in  the  \'ale  of  Wardour,  we  saw  a  good  section  in 
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its  upper  part  and  its  junction  with  the  overlying  Purbecks« 
Near  the  top  of  the  Portlands  there  was  a  bed  full  of  fossils, 
amongst  them  I  noticed  a  great  number  of  Ptcten  lamellosus, 
which  appeared  to  have  lived  on  the  spot,  for  the  shells  were  not 
waterworn  and  the  valves  were  united  and  closed. 

Near  Swanage,  too,  the  shells  of  Cardium,  Cyprina,  and 
Pleuromya,  in  the  Portlands,  are  generally  in  good  condition, 
with  united  and  closed  valves.  The  big  Portlandian  Ammonites 
appear  to  have  lain  for  some  time  as  dead  shells  on  the  sea 
bottom,  for  there  are  signs  that  oysters  lived  inside  them  before 
they  became  filled  with  the  calcareous  mud. 

The  Kellaways  Rock  is  a  phase  of  the  Oxfordian  which  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Upper  Bagshot  and  Thanet 
Beds.  On  our  Whitsuntide  excursion  of  1896  we  saw  a  section 
in  the  rock  at  Kellaways  itself,  and  I  collected  many  specimens 
of  Myadtes  recurmis  as  well  as  a  number  of  Rhynchonella  and 
Waldheimia  with  the  valves  united  and  closed.  In  the  same 
formation  in  Yorkshire  1  have  found  specimens  of  a  large 
Pholadomya,  of  Gervilleia,  and  of  other  bivalves  in  a  similar 
condition. 

The  Inferior  Oolite  is  probably  to  a  large  extent  composed  of 
the  waste  from  coral  reefs,  and  both  it  and  the  Midford  Sands 
probably  belong  to  the  class  of  deposit  with  which  I  am  now 
dealing. 

CLASS    VL—BATHIAL   DEPOSITS. 

I  now  come  to  a  series  of  clays,  shales,  marls,  &c.,  probably 
deposited  in  deeper  waters  than  any  in  the  last  class,  and 
to  some  extent  corresponding  to  the  fourth  bathymetric  zone  of 
the  zoologists. 

Brachiopods  are  usually  abundant,  and  there  are  great 
numbers  of  the  shells  of  animals,  such  as  Ammonites,  which  live 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

In  many  cases  deposition  appears  to  have  been  fairly  rapid, 
for  beds  of  crushed  Ammonites,  &c.,  are  a  common  feature  in 
this  class  of  deposit.  These  shells  were  probably  buried  before 
the  decay  of  the  animal  had  allowed  the  sediment  to  fill  the 
interior  of  the  shell,  and  the  shell  consequently  was  crushed  by 
subsequent  pressure.  In  many  cases  the  outer  chambers  of  the 
larger  Ammonites  had  become  full  of  sediment  and  have  been 
preserved  from  crushing,  whilst  the  inner  chambers  of  the  same 
shell  have  been  crushed. 

In  the  Middle  Headon,  Barton,  and  Bracklesham  formations 
we  find  clayey  beds  full  of  marine  fossils  with  many  double 
bivalve  shells,  and  probably  these  should  be  to  some  extent 
included  in  the  bathial  class,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  consider 
them    as    intermediate    between   the  coastal    and    the   bathial 
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deposits.  They  were  most  probsUy  hid  down  in  the  sea  in 
deepish  water  and  at  no  great  disumoe  from,  tbe  momli  of  a 
large  river. 

The  London  Clay  may  wdl  have  been  deposited  in  a  tiact  of 
sea,  such  as  the  German  ocean,  fifky  or  a  hundred  miles  off 
Harwich.  The  fossils  are  for  the  most  part  marinei  and  tbe 
bivalves  are  generally  double.  The  genera  are  not  as  a  mle 
deep-water  forms,  and  at  Sheppey  and  Harwich  nomeroos 
remains  of  turtles  and  fruits  and  seeds  show  that  the  mouth  of 
a  large  river  was  at  no  great  distance. 

The  Chloritic  Mari,  Upper  Greensand  and  Gault  may,  I 
think,  be  classed,  to  a  large  extent,  with  tbe  bathial  depositi» 
though  part  of  the  Upper  Greensand  should,  I  think,  go  into  tbe 
coastal  dass. 

The  sea  extended  over  East  Yorkshire  during  Purbeck  and 
Wealden  times,  when  so  much  of  our  ishmd  was  land,  and  in 
consequence  we  get  in  Yorkshire  a  continuous  series  of  days 
crowded  with  Ammonites  and  other  marine  shells.  It  is  known 
as  the  Speeton  Series,  and  is  a  bathial  deposit. 

The  Kimeridge  Clay  also  belongs  to  the  present  class  and 
was  deposited  during  a  time  of  extensive  submergence,  when  the 
sea  stretched  from  Normandy  to  Yorkshire;  though,  probably, 
there  was  land  in  our  south-eastern  counties  and  also  in  Comwidl 
and  Wales. 

The  Ampthill  Clay,  the  Oxford  Clay,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Lias  belong  to  the  bathial  class,  and,  possibly,  I  should  add 
the  Fuller's  Earth. 

In  the  Carboniferous  there  are  some  fairly  thick  beds  of  shale 
with  an  abundance  of  Cephalopods  and  Brachiopods,  which  I 
am  inclined  to  class  with  the  above  clays. 

You  may  remember  the  gannister  quarry  in  the  Congleton 
District,  which  we  visited  on  June  8th  last  (1903).  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  abundance  of  Brachiopods  in  the  shales.  One  bed 
about  five  feet  thick  was  a  mass  of  the  shells  of  Orthis  resupi- 
fiata.    The  beds  belong  to  the  Pendleside  Series. 

In  Gower,  on  March  31st,  1902,  we  collected  Gonatites  from 
dark  shales  belonging  to  the  Gower  Series,  probably  of  Mill- 
stone Grit  age.  The  shells  were  very  numerous  and  were 
crushed,  and  reminded  me  of  the  shales  with  crushed  Ammon- 
ites which  we  have  seen  in  the  Kimeridge  Clay. 

I  think  we  should  probably  class  the  Graptolite  Shales  of  the 
Silurian  and  Ordovician  with  the  bathial  deposits. 


CLASS   VII.— PELAGIC    DEPOSITS. 

These  deposits  were  accumulated  too  far  from  the  shore  for 
them  to  contain  more  than  a  trace  of  detrital  sediment,  and  they 
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are  consequently  formed  of  organic  material  and  are  represented 
at  the  present  day  by  the  Ooze  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Chalk  for  the  most  part  belongs  to  this  class,  as  does 
the  greater  part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  some  of 
the  Silurian,  Ordovician,  and  Cambrian  Limestones. 

We  have  seen  something  of  many  of  these  formations  in 
recent  years,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  them  this 
evening. 

CLASS   VIIL— CORAL   REEFS. 

Probably  many  of  our  Jurassic  strata  are  composed  of  the 
debris  of  coral  reefs,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  to  what  extent  we 
have  the  coral  reefs  themselves. 

Speaking  of  the  Coral  Rag,  Lyell  remarked  {"  Elements  of 
Geology,"  6th  edit.,  p.  395)  that  it  consists  in  part  of  continuous 
beds  of  petrified  corals,  for  the  most  part  retaining  the  position 
in  which  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  their  forms 
they  more  frequently  resemble  the  reef-building  poliparia  of 
the  Pacific  than  do  the  corals  of  any  other  member  of  the 
Oolite. 

The  celebrated  quarries  near  Marcham,  in  Berkshire,  were 
visited  by  the  Association  on  April  19th,  1892,  and  they  have 
been  described  by  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  (Quart  Joum. 
Gtol.  SoCy  vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  305-308).  In  their  account  of  the 
quarry  at  Bradley  Farm,  those  authors  say,  '*  we  have  at  the  top 
about  six  feet  of  magnificent  Rag,  the  massive  portions  growing 
in  lenticular  masses  with  bases  not  horizontal,  and  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  filled  to  a  large  extent  with  Thecosmilue,  The 
reef-corals  here  are  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  preservation  than 
in  any  locality  we  know  of,  and  leave  little  to  be  desired."  On 
the  other  hand,  Professor  Blake  considers  that  the  masses  of 
corals  which  are  found  in  the  Corallian  at  Hackness,  in  York- 
shire, are  not  in  their  place  of  growth,  but  are  fragments  torn 
from  a  reef  elsewhere  {Proc.  Geol,  Assoc,  vol.  xii,  p.  135). 

On  August  3rd  last  we  saw  good  coast  and  quarry  sections  in 
the  rocks  of  the  Scremerston  Coal  Series,  which  Mr.  Goodchild 
told  us  was  on  the  same  geological  horizon  as  part  of  the 
Mountain  Limestone  of  North-west  Yorkshire,  and  also  contem- 
poraneous with  the  oil  shale  series  of  the  Edinburgh  District. 
Now  the  former  of  these  formations  probably  belongs  to  the 
Pelagic  and  the  latter  to  the  Estuarine  class,  so  that  we  may  be 
in  some  doubt  as  to  the  class  in  which  we  should  place  the 
various  beds  of  the  Scremerston  Coal  Series.  The  limestones 
are  crowded  with  corals,  but  Mr.  Goodchild  said  they  were 
not  reef-building  forms  and  he  did  not  consider  that  there  was  a 
coral  reef  in  situ. 
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CLASS  IX.— ABYSSAL  DEPOSITS. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  our  Silurian,  Ordovician,  and 
Cambrian  rocks  were  deposited  in  the  depths  of  an  ocean,  and 
may  be  classed  as  Abyssal  Deposits. 

This  matter  was  discussed  to  some  extent  during  our  Long 
Excursion  last  year.  Our  Director,  Mr.  Goodchild,  said  that  the 
radiolarian  chert  of  the  Ordovician  of  the  Tweed  area  agrees  in 
all  essential  respects  with  the  modern  deep-sea  radiolarian  ooze, 
and  he  seemed  to  favour  the  idea  that  it  had  been  deposited 
under  similar  conditions  as  to  depth. 

Mr.  Home  has  expressed  a  similar  opinion  with  r^ard  to 
some  of  the  rocks  of  the  Clyde  basin.  He  says,  *'  One  prominent 
rock-group  preserves,  with  rare  exceptions,  its  uniform  lithological 
character  throughout  the  uplands.  It  consists  of  cherts  and 
mudstones  partly  of  Upper  Arenig  and  partly  of  Lower  Uandeflo 
age,  which,  where  not  deformed  or  altered  by  intrusive  igneous 
masses,  are  richly  charged  with  Radiolaria.  The  mudstones 
contain  hingeless  Brachiopods  and  other  organisms.  The  cherts, 
which  have  been  formed  from  a  true  radiolarian  ooze,  and  the 
mudstones  imply  an  oceanic  phase  of  sedimentation."  ("  Brit. 
Assoc.  Glasgow  Handbook,"  1901,  p.  403.) 

I  have  not  this  evening  time  to  enter  more  fully  into  these 
deep-sea  deposits,  and  I  can  only  thank  you  for  the  kind  attention 
with  which  you  have  listened  to  my  remarks,  and  now  that  I  have 
completed  my  term  of  office  as  your  President  I  desire  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  honour  you  did  me  in  electing  me, 
and  of  the  great  kindness  I  have  received  from  all  the  members 
of  the  Association  during  the  past  two  years.  I  am  more 
especially  indebted  to  my  fellow-officers,  and  I  can  assure  them 
that  I  fully  appreciate  the  large  amount  of  time  and  work  which 
they  have  given  to  our  Association. 

My  successor  needs  no  introduction  to  you.  Dr.  Smith 
Woodward,  the  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Geology  at  the 
British  Museum,  is  not  only  well  known  to  all  of  us  here,  but  has 
a  wide  reputation  as  a  geologist,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  Association,  and  I  feel  it 
a  great  honour  to  be  succeeded  by  him  as  your  President. 
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AN     INDEX 

TO 

ROWE    AND    SHERBORN'S    "ZONES    OF    THE    WHITE 
CHALK    OF    THE     ENGLISH     COAST." 

(•»  PROC.  QEOL.  ASSOC./'  XVI   (6),  X900  ;  XVII   (1).  1901  ;   XVIII    (i),  1903  ; 
and  XVIII  (4).  1904.) 

By   C.    DAVIES    SHERBORN. 

IN  these  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  White  Chalk 
many  observations  are  scattered  throughout  the  text,  which 
it  seems  desirable  to  bring  together  by  means  of  an  index. 

The  papers  are  referred  to  as  I  (Kent  and  Sussex);    II 
(Dorset);  III  (Devon) ;  and  IV  (Yorkshire). 


Ackland  Wold.  IV.  243. 

Actinocamax^  IV.  270. 

granulaius,  I,  297,  301,  334,  337, 

339,  343,  348.  366  ;    II,  13,  26,  35, 

49i  57,  58,  76  ;    IV,  218,  237,  239, 

251,  261,  296. 

(deformed).  IV,  251.  283. 

merceyi  (see  A .  granulatus), 

pUnus,  II,  49  ;  IV,  202. 

zone,  I,  317,  321  ;    II,  6, 

8,33;  IV,  202. 
quadratus,  I,  334,  343  ;  II,  II- 

13,  27,  3S,  S7,   58,  76;    IV,  225, 

239,  260. 
zone  (name   of),  I,    345  ; 

IV,  261. 
zone.  I,  290,  330,  333,  334, 

335.  337,  339;    II,  11,26,30,34, 

36,41,56;  IV,  225,  231,  259. 

toucast^  II,  49. 

verus,  I,  299,  348,  366  ;  II,  49 ; 

IV.  251,  262,  296. 
westpkaluus,  II,  49;   IV,  272- 

274. 
Ammmiiis,  IV,  252,  267,  288. 

catinus,  I,  366  ;  III,  34. 

cunningtoni^  I,  366  ;   II.  44,  58, 

75;  III,  34, 51- 

Uptopkyllus,    I,    299,    301,    334, 

337,  341.  344,  347,  366;  II.  17,49, 
58,  75  ;  IV,  252,  256,  295. 

ptramplus,  I,  366  ;  II,  44  ;   III, 

34,41,51. 

pseudch  gar  dent,  IV,  267,  295. 

wharramUnsis   (a    MS.    name), 

IV,  288. 
Annis'    Knob,   III,  5,  8,    14,    16-18 

(pis.  vii  and  xiii). 


Ancmaeodon  angushu^  I,  367. 
Anledon,  III,  36,  38.  49. 

lundgrenty  I,  36 1. 

perforata y  I,  36 1. 

striata^  I,  362. 

Aphrocallistes^  II,  67,  71. 
Aporrhais  manteUi^  I.  366. 

sp.  I,  366. 

sp.  Ill,  38,  41,  50. 

Aptvchms,   I,  299,  347  ;    II,  57  ;   IV, 

268,  296. 

mgosus,  II,  61,  75. 

Argyll  Rock,  II,  32,  35. 

Arish  Mell,  II,  ii,  13,  22,  24,  26,  28 

(pis.  vi,  vii  and  x)  ;  IV,  261. 
Arralt's  Hill,  III,  12  (pis.  viii,  xiii). 
Arreton,  II,  46. 
ArtArasUr  dtxoni,  III,  41,  49. 
Ashlam  Wold,  IV,  268. 
Astcroidea,  I,  362  ;  II,  72  ;  III,  49; 

IV,  293. 
Augusta  Stairs,  I,  301. 
Ave  liana  kumboldti,  I,  366. 
Avicula  tenuicostata^  IV,  266,  29$. 
Axogasier  cretacea,  I,  361  ;    II,  72  ; 

IV,  293. 
Bacon  Hole,  II,  22  (pi.  x). 
BaculiUs  6aculoideSy  III,  51. 

bokemicnsy  I,  366. 

Balanid  (new),  IV,  254,  296, 

Ballard  Down,  II.  28. 

Ballard  Point,  II,  5,  7,  8,  27,  32,  33 ; 

IV,  261. 
Bantam  Hole,  I,  306,  310. 
Barber's  Rock,  II,  25-27  (pi.  x). 
Bar  net  Shoot,  IV,  205,  206. 
Bamet  Shoot  Pit,  IV,  232,  233. 
Barrois  on  Yorkshire,  IV,  195, 
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Barroii*  "  Spongre-bed,'*  I,  295,  sox, 

305»  329. 

(spuriui),  I.  323,  329, 332. 

zones.  I,  293. 

Barton-on-Hunaber,  IV,  202,  242. 
Bat's  Head,  II,  3,  5,  7,  8,  14  (pU.  i, 

iii,  iz). 
Beachy  Head,  I,  321,  330  (pi.  iz)  ; 

11.44. 
Beacon  Hill,  IV,  217,  251  (pls.xzzY, 

xxxviii). 
"  Bedwell  line,"  I,  294,  302  (pi.  z). 
Bed  well  **  spong^bed,"  I.  294. 
Beer,  III,  1 1,  15-20  (pis.  iv,  vi-viii, 

xiii). 
Beer  Head,  III,  20  (pis.  ix,  ziii). 
Beei   Stone,  III,  22,  23,  27,  28  (pi. 

xi). 
BtlemnitiUa  Itnceolata^  I,  343.  346 ; 

II,  58,  60,  76. 
mucronata,  I,  345,  346  ;  II,  28, 

60,  75  ;  IV,  260. 

zone,  II,  28,  36-39, 41,  59. 

Belemnites,  II,  49;  IV,  239,  256. 
Belle  Tout,  I,  321,  323,  329  (pi.  ix). 
Belonoitoma  cinctus^  I.  367. 
Bempton  Cliffs,  IV,  205  (pi.  xxv). 
Bempton  Granite  Pit,  IV,  232,  233. 
Berry  Cliff,  III,   10,  25-27  (pis.  x, 

xiii). 
Beryx,  I,  367. 
Bcssingby,  IV,  236,    237,  266,  268, 

271. 
Beverley,  IV,  243,  262,  267,  268. 
Bindon  Hill  (Dorset),  II,  22,  28  (pi. 

Bindon  Hill  (Devon^^  III,  (pis.  iii, 

vii). 
Biding  Gap,  I,  321,  330  (pi.  ix). 
"  Black   band,"    IV,    199-203   (pis. 

xvii-xx). 
Black    Rock.    II,  5,   1 1,   13,  23,  24 

(pi.  x);  IV.  261. 
Black  Rocks.  II,  22  (pi.  ix). 
Blackmore  (Dr.  H.  P.),  II,  62-66; 

IV,  250.  267. 
Blake  (J.  F.),  on  Yorkshire,  IV,  195. 
Boat  Knoll  (Pit  S.E.  oQ,  II,  39. 
BourgHtticrinus^  I,  361  ;  II,  72  ;  III, 

34,  38,  49  ;  IV,  253,  256,  266,  293. 

aequalis^  I,  344. 

(barrel),  I,  297,  304  (pi.  viii). 

(dumb-bell   form),  I,  344   (pi. 

viii). 

(mucroHafa-zonc)y  II,  62. 

(nipple  head),  I,  297,  33o  (pi. 

viii);  11,7,  II,  26.30.31,56. 
{guadra/us-zont)f   I,    334,    344 

(pi.  viii)  ;  II,  57. 
(stumpy  head),  I,  304  (pi.  viii). 


Bimnscombe,  III,  24-27. 
Bimnscombe  West  Cliff,  III,  24-27 

(pit.  z,  ziii). 
Breil  Head,  IV,  9 12,  217,  247-249, 

274  (pit.  zziz,  zzzviii). 
Bridlington,  IV,  197,  260,  361,  287 

(pi.  zzzviii). 
Brighton.  I,  336,  339.  34i.  34^  (pt- 

iz);  11.62;  IV,  255,  273. 
Broadttairt,  I,  30E. 
Brydone  (R.  M.),  II,  64-66. 
Btyoioa  in  //amfi-sone.  III,  44 ;  in 

«0r4lrf/.-<one,  I,  329;  111,4$;  in 

Afarst^fp-tont,  IV,  258  ;  in  puid^ 

ro/nr-cone,  I,  337,  342. 
Buckle  Inn,  I,  335. 
Buckton  Cliffs,  IV,  198,  203. 
Buckton    Hall,  IV,    20$,  206    (pt 

zzziz). 
Buckton  Hall  PiU,IV,23i,  233,235. 
Burdale,  IV,  241,  251,  253,  268. 
Burton  Pit,  II,  38 
Burton  Agnes  Pit,  IV,  237,  271. 
Cable  at  Dover,  I,  306.  310. 
Ccebptyckium  agaricoidts^  IV,  292. 
Ccelosmilia  laxa^  I,  344,  361  ;   II,  58, 

72  ;  VI,  269,  293. 
Calf  Rock,  II,  14  (pi.  ix). 
Calliderma  latum^  II,  63,  72. 
Callopegma  ohconicutHy  IV,  292. 
Camerospon^a^  III,  43. 

aperta^  I,  361. 

capitata,  I,  361. 

subrotunHa^  I,  361. 

Canterbury  Hole,  I,  307. 

Cardiaster^  II,  44. 

ananch'tis^  I,  3 1 3,  363  ;  II,  61. 

73;  IV,  252,  256,262,  294. 
cotUaui,  III,  43,  45,  49 ;    IV. 

211,  248,  294 

crtiadius,  III,  33,  38,  40,  50. 

piiula,  I,  301,  333,  337,  338.  342. 

363;  II,  12,  13,  26,27,30,35.55, 

56,  59,  61,  73  ;  IV,  226,  265,  294. 

" '•  (Barrois),  IV,  276.  218. 

zone,  I,  345;  11,58. 

Cardtasttr pygnuruSy  1, 318,  324 ;    III, 

32,  33,  50. 

sp.,  II,  73- 

Carnaby.  IV,  237,  265. 
Carter  Close  Lane  Pit,  IV,  235. 
Carter  Lane,  IV,  212. 
Caryophyllia  cylmdracea^  I,  299,  36 1  ; 

II,  55.  72. 
"  Casirum  "  at  Seaford,  I,  332-334. 
Cat  Nab,  IV,  206. 
Ctphalitesbenettict,  I,  360  ;  III,  49. 

catenifer^  I,  36 1. 

iongitudinalis,  I,  360. 

Ctrithium  sounder si^  I,  366. 
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Chalk  Rock,  I,  306,  310,  312,  325  ; 

II,  7, 8,  i5r  20-23, 33,46,47;  ni. 

8,  43  ;  IV,  210  (see  also  Proc.  GtoL 

Assoc,  xvii  (4),  1 90 1,  p.  190). 
Channel  Tunnel  zigzag,  I,  316. 
Chapel  Rock,  III,  4  (pis.  i,  ii,  xiii). 
*'  Charleses,"  I,  322. 
Charton  Cliffs,  III,  10. 
Chatterthrow,    IV,    203,    206    (pi. 

xxxviii). 
Chloritic  Marl,  II,  6,  33. 
Cidaris  clavigera^  I,   304,  326,  328, 

362  ;   II,  45,  46,  72  ;   III,  35,  42, 

49;  IV,  293. 
hirudo,  I,  304,   319,  324,  362; 

11,44.45.62,72;    111,27,34,40, 

42,  49  ;    IV,  242,  248,  252,   256, 

266,  293. 
perornata,  I,  304,  362  ;  II,  48, 

72  ;  III,  43,  49  ;  IV,  252. 

pUracantha^  II,  62,  73. 

sctptrifera,  I,  304,  362  ;    II,  46, 

48,72;  111,45,49;  IV,  252,  256, 

266,  293. 

serratOy  II,  62,  73. 

serrifera,  I,  309,  313,  326,  328, 

362  ;    II,  44-46,  73  ;    III,  35,  42, 

49- 

sorigneti.  III,  35. 

subv€siculosa^   II,  62,  73  ;     IV, 

252,  256,  266,  293. 
n.  sp.  (^mucronata-zoTit)^  II,  62, 

73. 
Cimolichtkys  Uwfsunsis^  I,  367. 
Cirripedes,  II,  66. 
Cleft  near  Beer  Head,  III,   19  (pi. 

xiii). 
Clefi  (Great)  at  Pinhay,  III,  8  (pis. 

ii,  xiii). 
Clevelands,  III,  3,  4  (pi.  xiii). 
Cliff  End  (Sewerby),  IV,  252,  262, 

265. 
Clionay  II,  61. 
cretacea,  I,  359  ;    II,  71  ;   IV, 

293. 
Close  Nooks,  IV,  206  (pi.  xxxviii). 
Cockbum's  (General)  Collection,  I, 

316  ;  III,  35 ;  IV,  250. 
Cockpit  Head,  II,  24,  27  (pi.  vi). 
Coddenham  (Suffolk),  IV,  267. 
Coffin  Pit,  II,  38. 

Common  Hole,  IV,  217  (pi.  xxxviii). 
ConferviUSy  I,  359. 
Connett's  Hole,  III,  12,  14,  16  (pis. 

V,  xiii). 
Contortions  in  Chalk,  IV,  206,  232 

(pis.  xxiv,  xxxviii). 
Coombe  Pit,  II,  38, 
Cooness  Nook,  IV,  212. 
Cor  ax  affiniSy  I,  367. 

Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.  Vol,  XVI 11, 


Corax  fakatus,  I,  367  ;  II,  76  ;  III, 

51. 

pristodomtus^  I,  367. 

Coscimipora  infundiimUjormis,  I,  360  ; 

II.  71  ;  IV,  293. 
Court  Bam  Lane,  III,  27,  28. 
0>ver  Hole,  II,  5, 28-30  (pL  x). 
Cow  Comer,  II,  31  (pL  x). 
Cow  Gap,  I,  321  (pi.  ix). 
Cradle  Head,  IV,  212,  217  (pls.xxiz, 

xxxviii). 
Crania  igmabergenstSy  III,  40,  45,  50 ; 

IV,  242,  245,  253,  257,  268, 294. 
var.  costaia^  I,  345  ;    II, 

57,  65,  74. 
var.  striata^  I,  314,  326, 

345.  363  ;  II,  57,  74. 

parisiensis,  I,  363  ;  IV,  253. 

Craticularia  fiUoniy  I,  317,  360 ;  II, 

71  ;  111,41,49. 
CribriUna  {auadratus  form),  I,  34I ; 

II.  56  ;  iV,  269, 
Crick  (G.  C.)  on  Act.  granulatus  (de- 
formed), IV,  283. 

on  Belemnites,  IV,  270. 

Crioctras  sp..  Ill,  5 1. 
Crofts'  Collection,  IV,  245. 
Crowe's  Shoot,  IV,  203,  208,  242- 

244. 
Crowlink,  I.  330  (pi.  ix). 
Cuckmere,  I,  321,  329.  332,  335  (pi. 

ix). 
Cyphosoma,  IV,  245. 
coroUare,  I,  304,  362  ;  II,  73  ; 

IV,  245,  252,  266,  293. 
komigi,  I,  304,  328,  362  ;    II, 

54,  73. 
radiatum,  I,  311,  313,  325,  326, 

362  ;    II,  45,  46,  73  ;    III,  34,  38, 
40,  49  ;  IV,  241,  245,  293. 

spalulifrrum,  I,  304,  362. 

Danes'  Dike,  IV,  206,  271,  287  (pi, 
xxxv). 

Darby's  Hole,  I,  323. 

Dtfrancia,  II,  23,  46  ;  III,  19. 

Dentalium  turomnst^  I,  366. 

Devon,  III. 

LHastdipora  octant^  II,  45. 

Diblasusy  III,  39,49- 

Dibley  (G.  E.),  (x)llection  of  Belem- 
nites, IV,  274. 

Dike  s  End,  IV  (pis.  xxxv,  xxxviii). 

Discoidta  dixoni,  I,  317,  318,  324,  325, 

363  ;  II,  44,  45,  73  ;   HI,  32,  40, 
49. 

Donkey  Linhay  Rocks,  III,  27. 
Dorking,  II,  62. 
Dorset,  II,  2. 
Dorset  Pit,  II,  38. 
Part  7,  1904-]  27 
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Darydi 

71. 
Dover,  I,  30$,  315  (pi.  x)  and  /Vor. 

G€ok  Astoc.  zvii  (4},  1901,  p.  190; 

II.  44 ;  in.  33-45 ;  iv,  244. 

Dowlands,  III,  3,  lO. 

Driffield,  IV,  260,  262,  267,  268. 

Drift  of  Shiogle,  Sussex,  I,  348. 

Dumpton  Gap,  I,  301. 

Dungy  Head,  H,  3,  5, 15  (pl-  «). 

Durdle  Bay,  II,  5  (pi.  iz). 

Durdle  Cove,  II,  15  (pi.  ii) ;  slide- 
planes,  15  Qpl.  ill  ana  ix). 

Durdle  Door,  II,  3  (pi.  iz). 

Eastbourne,  I,  321  (pi.  iz). 

East  Ebb,  III,  12,  14,  15  (pis.  vi, 
ziii). 

East  Leys  Pit,  IV,  235. 

Eckimocvmms  band,  1, 295. 

castama^  I,  318,  324,363;  II. 

44,  73  ;  III,  ai,  33.  38,  40.  49. 

amkuM,  I.  299.  303.  328,  331, 

337.  349.  362  ;   II,  48,  54,  61,  73  ; 
IV,  251. 

globulus,  I,  299,  363. 

subrotunduSf    I,    318,   324,  325, 

363;    II,  44.45,73;    111,34,40, 

49. 
Echinocorys  in  /lanus-zone,  I   336. 
absent  in  Ttr.  gracilis-zont,  IV, 

205,  210.  243. 

of  mucronaia-zon^f  II,  61. 

with  thin  text,  I,  308,  309,  329 ; 

IV,  251. 
vulgaris,  I,  362  ;    II,  73  ;  III, 

49  ;  IV,  239,  250,  255,  265,  293. 
var.  gibbus,   I,   301,  303, 

308,  313,  328,  333,  337,  338,  342; 

II,  26,  27,  48,  56,  57,  59  ;  HI,  42, 

it  it, 

(dome-shape),  I,  297,  303, 

338,  342. 

(dwarf  pjrramidal),  I,  343. 

(ovate),  I,  303. 

(subgibbous),  I,  338. 

var.  pyrarmdatuSy  I,  297, 

303,  330,  333.  337.  338,  349;    II, 

7,  26,  56,  57  ;  IV,  256. 
Elasmostoma  scttulum,  I,  361. 
Enchodus  Uwesitnsis,  I,  367. 
Enofloclytia  Uachi,  I,  366. 
Entnorpe,  IV,  247. 
Epiasttr  gibbus,  I,  303,  305,  363  ;  II, 

48,  62. 
Epiphaxum  auloporoides,  I,  361  ;  III, 

39.  49. 
Eschar  a  ads,  I,  309,  313  ;  II,  46. 

danat,  I,  345. 

lamarcki,  I,  309  ;  IV,  258. 

Etton,  IV,  214,  247,  274. 


Ex9gyrm  kttlkimi§m^  I,  jds* 
FaUHole,  IV,  aia,  2x4  (pLaonriii). 
FalliDg  Siuxls,  I,  321. 
Fan  ElokL  I,  310  (pL  z). 
Ferriby  C5.),  IV,  aoa  (pL  zz). 
Fimber,  IV,  asi-ass,  as^  «73- 
Fkmborougli,  IV. 
Flamborough  Spongiet,  IV,  a6a-a64. 
Fiamborough  Station  pita,  IV,  a^ 

(pL  zzziz). 
Flamboroagb  Sution  Well,  IV,  a|6. 
Flinu  of  omrrr-cooe,  II,  41 ;  II I» 

30 ;  IV,  aa8. 
e^^rwt'Af^one,  I,  315  ;  H  41  ; 

III,  30 ;  IV,  aaS,  tt^, 

/Ai«au>«>ne,  I,  310^  3a$;    II, 

41 ;  III,  30 ;  IV,  aaS,  aa^. 
Mr-/ci/.-zone,   I,  306^  337,  11^ 

41  ;  III,  31 ;  IV,  tt% 
c»rwMtf:-aone,  I,  30$,  m  %  Hf 

41 ;  IV,  tt^^  229. 
marsu/tUS'ionej  I,    295,    346 ; 

11,41;  fv,230. 
auadra/uS'Zont,  I,  340  :  II,  41 ; 

IV,  231. 

Flints  in  Yorkshire,  IV,  228,  230. 
Mower's  Barrow,  II,  30  (pis.  vii,  z). 
Folkestone,  I,  317. 
Foraminifera,  I,  359. 
Ford's  Point,  I.  322,  325. 
Foreness,  I  (pi.  x). 
Fountain  Rock,  II,  4,  7,  9. 
France,  chalk  zones  of,  I,  293. 
Frenchman's  Fall,  I,  306,  307. 
Friars  Bay,  I,  336,  337,  339  (pl-  «)• 
Further  Point,  I,  332. 
Gallows  Hole,  IV,  215. 
Gasteropods  in  Yorkshire  Chalk,  IV^ 

288. 
Germany,  chalk  zones  of,  I,  293  ;  IV, 

262,  267. 
Gills.  IV,  268. 
Glyphocyphus  radiatus,    I,  318;    II, 

44;  HI.  33,  38,41.49. 
Gore  End,  I,  294  (pi.  x). 
Gore  Pit,  I,  (pi.  ix). 
Graeme's  Barn  Pit,  IV,  236. 
Gravesend,  IV,  274. 
Grays,  IV,  274. 
Great  Cleft,  III,  8  (pi.  ii). 
Gregory  (J.  W.),  on  ZeuglopUurus,  I, 

353. 
Griffiths  (C).  II,  62-65  ;  IV,  250. 
Grimstone  Wold,  IV,  268. 
Grit  Bed,  I,  317,  323 ;    H,  23,  43  ; 

III,  29,  32,  33. 
Grossouvre  on  Belemnites,  IV,  270, 

274. 
Guettardta  stellata,  I.  317,  359 ;   II, 
71  ;  III,  41,  49  ;  IV,  292. 
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Gull  Nook,   IV,  206   (pis.  xxzviii, 

xzxix). 
Gun  Garden,  I,  322,  323. 
"  The  Hall."  Ill,  19  (pi.  viii). 
Hamites^  IV,  264,  295. 
Hanbury  Tout,  II,  5  (pi.  ix). 
Handfast  Point,  II,  32,  38. 
Haplodkragmium^  III,  41. 
Harnnam,  IV,  271. 
Hartendale    Gutter,   IV,   223    (pis. 

XXXV,  xxxviii). 
Haven  Cliff,  III,  1 1  (pis.  iii,  vii). 
Hemiasttr  minimus,  I,  317,  325,  363  ; 

n»  44.  45.  73;    III,  33,  40,49; 

IV,  241,294. 
Hesslc,  IV,  241. 
Htteroctras  reussianum,  I,  366. 
Htteropora  puUhilla,  I,  309. 
Htttrosiinia  obliqua,  I,  359  ;  II,  71  ; 

IV,  292. 
High  Stacks,  IV,  215,  217,  249,  250, 

252,  256,  271  (pis.  xxxiv,  xxxviii). 
High  Towthorpe,  IV,  288. 
Hill  (Wm.)  on  Yorkshire,  IV,  200. 
Hill  Ends,  IV,  228. 
Hipponyx,  I,  365. 
Hodges'  Flagstaff,  I  (pi.  x). 
HolasUr  placenta,   I,  309,   312,  325, 

328,  363  ;  II,  45,  46.  73  ;  III,  19, 

35,  40,  42,  45,  49  ;  IV,  248,  294. 
planus,  I,    309,  311,  312,   314, 

325,326,363;  11,45,73;  in,  35, 

40,  42,  49  ;  IV,  208,  241,  243,  248, 

294. 
(uncertain  occurrence  oQ, 

11,6. 
zone,  I,  292,  308,  310,  325 

(^Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  xvii  (4),  1901, 

p.  190)  ;  II,  6,  9,  14,  20-23.  33, 

40,45;    III,  4,  s.  7,9,  I4»  16,  19, 

20-23,  28,  30,  41-44;  IV,  203, 

209,  229,  242. 

(base  oQ,  I,  3x1. 

(name  of),  I,  314. 

(wanting  at  Seaford 

Head),  I,  336. 

trecensis,  I,  312. 

su6glo6osus-zone,  II,  6,  8,    33  ; 

IV,  199-201,  207. 
Holdemess,  IV,  260. 
Holmes'  Gut,  IV,  208,  210,  243  (pi. 

xxxviii). 
Holworth  House,  II,  4. 
Holywell,  I,  321,  324  (pi.  ix). 
Hooken,  III,  10,  16,  20  (pis.  ix,  xii, 

xiii). 
Hooken  Beach,  III,  21. 
Hope  Gap,  I,  332. 
Hornsea  Well,  IV,  260. 
Humble  Point,  III,  11. 


Huntow  Pits,  IV,  235,  236. 
fn/ulas/tr  txctntricus,  IV,  25 1. 
rastratus,  I,  363  ;  IV,  218-220, 

249.  256,  266,  294. 

zone,  IV,  219,  248. 

Inoceramus  brongniarti.  If  314,  365  ; 

11,45,46,75;  111,32,40.43,50; 

IV,  241,  244,  295. 

(cf.)  cunei/ormts,  IV,  295. 

cMvi€n,l,zi7,3iS,$6s;  11,75; 

III,  40,  50  ;  IV,  208,  241,  295. 
invoUtus,  I,  304,  305,  331,  365  ; 

IV,  253. 

labiatus  (See  Ino,  MytiloieUs). 

lamarcki.   III,  32,  38,  40,  50; 

IV,  241,  244,  295. 

lingua,  IV,  2l8,  258,  261,  295. 

(long  narrow)  IV,  269. 

zone,  IV,  225,  259. 

myHloides,  I,  317,  3l8,  365  ;  II, 

44,  75  (all  as  labiatus) ;  III,  32^ 
37,  38.  40,  50 ;  IV,  241,  295. 

(cf.)  undulata,  IV,  295. 

sp.  (Woods),  I.  314,  365 ;  Ilr 

46,  75  ;  III.  50  ;  IV,  244.  295. 

spp. ;  II,  75. 

Jackdaws'  Crag,  IV,  204  (pi.  xxi). 

Janira,  see  Neithea. 

Joss'  Stairs,  I  (pL  x). 

Kemps'  Stairs,  I  (pi.  x). 

Kent,  I,  294. 

Key  Hole,  IV  (pi.  xxxviii). 

Kindlescar,  IV,  217  (pi.  xxxviii). 

King  &  Queen  Rocks,  IV  (pi.  xxxiii,. 

xxxviii). 
King  Rock,  II,  6. 
Kin^tna  lima,  I,  300,  363  ;  II,  64,  74  ; 

111,36;    IV,  242,  244,  253,  2S7, 

268,  294. 
Kingsdown,  I  Cpl.  x). 
Kingsgate,  I,  295,  301  (pi.  x). 
Kings*  Hole,  III,  12. 
Kirkella,  IV,  214,  247,  274. 
Kirk  Hole.  IV  (pi.  xxxviii). 
Kitchin    (F.    L.)    on    Terebratulina 

rowti,  I,  355  (pi  viii). 
Kit  Pape's  Spot,  IV,  198  (pi.  xvii, 

xxxviii,  xxxix). 
Lambert  (Jules)  on  Cardiasttr,  III, 

32,  33. 
Lamna  appindiculata,  I,  367  ;  II,  76 ; 

111,51;  IV,  296. 
Lamplugh  on  Yorkshire  Chalk,  IV, 

197,  287. 
Lamplugh  on  (Auditions  of  Accumu- 
lation of  quadratus-zone,  IV,  287. 
Lamplugh    Coll.  of    Sponges,   IV, 

263,  287. 
Lamplugh  0)11.  of  Micrasters  from 

Bessingby,  IV,  266. 
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Litngdoti  Stairs,  I,  $20. 

Leather  C^urt  Point,  I,  %02  (pi  x). 

Ltpi&phragmt  mmrckiseni^  I,  360  ;  II^ 

67,  71  J  IV5  293, 
Life  Hill,  IV,  358* 
Ltma  graitosa,  I,  365;    11^  fij*  75; 

IV.  29s. 
^o;^i,  I,  goo,  318, 364 ;    11,55; 

IV.  258,  jg$, 

^ectinai^,  It  365. 

LithoLogy   of    cumeri-tQnt^    I,    393  - 

II,  40;  lUt  59;  IV,  23g. 
— —  jprfl^//w-Eone,   I,   393;    II,   40; 

111,30;  IV,  229, 

piamtS'ZQnt^   \^    393  ;     II,    40 ; 

III^  30;  IV,  329. 

i-i?r-/^j^-zonc.  I*  391 ;    II,  40 ; 

111,31;  IV,  aa9. 
cor-tmg,-umt^  I,  291;    II,  40; 

IV,  229. 
marsupiUS'Zont,  I,  291 ;  II,  41 ; 

IV,  230. 
guadratuS'ixmt^  I,  291 ;  II,  41 ; 

IV,  231. 

mucronata-zout^  II,  41. 

Little  Beach,  III,  20, 

Littlecombe,  III,  27. 

Long  Close  Bottom  Pit,  II,  39. 

Longlands  Pit,  IV,  235. 

Lulworth  Cove,  II,  3,  21  (pi.  x). 

Lydden  zigzag,  I,  316. 

Lynch  Plantation,  III  (pi.  xiii). 

Lvnhams  Road  Pit,  IV,  234, 

Macropoma  manultiy  I,  367. 

Magaspumiius,  II,  28,  35,  63.  75. 

Maiden's    Grave    Slack     Pit,    IV, 

234. 
Man  o'  War  Cove,  II,  3,  5,  17,  24 

(pi.  ix). 
Marcasite,  IV,  219,  222,  230. 
Margate,  I,  29s,  349  (pL  x) ;    IV, 

250,  255,  2S8,  273. 
Margate  Sewer,  I  (pi.  x). 
Market  Weighton,  IV,  250. 
Marl,  IV,  227,  230. 
MarsupUes,  I,  296,  331,  333.  334.  338, 

341,  361;    II,  41,  72;    IV,  218, 

221,  293. 

at  Rottingdean,  I,  347. 

at  Shoreham,  I,  346. 

in  Devon,  III,  3. 

zone,  I,  291,  294.  301,  302,  331, 

346;  II,  6,  10.  14,25,  30,34,41, 

52  ;  IV,  222,  223,  354. 

— ' (name  erf)  I,  300. 

Martins'  Rock,  III,  23  (pi.  xiii). 


Measurements  of  zones :  Kent  I^  320  ; 
Sussex  I.  J50 ;  Dorset  II,  42 ; 
Devon    III,   46;    Yorkshire   IV, 

Meyer*s  zones,  III*  47. 

Melbourne  Rock,  IL  35;  HI.  -9» 

Mfiiceriites  (no  %on^\  value),  IV,  24S, 

Mdton  Bmiom^,  IV.  102* 

MfU^pikfttr  carmttuSf  III,  38,  39^ 

Meudon,  II,  62,  64. 

Meyer- Eymiir  on  IJetemnJles,  IV^  a^d 

Micbeldcver,  IV,  273. 

MknnUr^  II,  46,  47,  48 ;  HI.  35, 44  ; 

IV,  238,  245,  266  ;  C&ee  also  Qu^ri, 

^eurn.  Gtol.  Sot  ,  Iv,  1899,  pp.  494- 

544,  pis.  Jcxxv-XJuix). 

m  cor-Usi.-zoTi^^  I,  30S. 

with  ihin  test,  I,  309, 

■  £or*umguinum,  I^  33S,  363  ;  II, 

57,62,  73;  IV,  219,250,  293. 
V3T-  ktior,  I,  303, 363  ;  II, 

var.  rostraius^  I,  300 ;  II, 

54. 

tabular,  I,  307,  323,  329. 

zone,  I,  291,  301,  3a9;inf 

6,  10,  17.  20,  24,  29,  34,40,48,52  ; 

III,  6  ;  IV,  216-221,  229,  249. 

(name  of),  I,  305. 

cor-dovis,  I,  311,  313,  316,  325, 

326,  363 ;  II.  44,  73 ;  nil  I5i  38. 

39,  42,  49  ;  IV,  245. 
cor-Ustudinarium,   I,   303,  328, 

363 ;  II,  73 ;  III,  42, 44, 49. 

tabular,  I,  307,  328,  332. 

zone,  1, 291, 306, 327,335  ; 

II,  6,  9,  14,  17.  20,  21,  23,  24,  29, 

34.  40,  41  ;  III,  7.  17-20,  31,  44i 

45;  IV,  205,  209,   211-215,  229, 

246. 
liskei,  I,  311,  313,  326, 363  ;  II, 

73;  111,39,40,42,49;  IV,  24s. 

zone,  I,  312. 

prcpcursor  (Group),  I,  303,  363  ; 

II,  45,  73;  III,  42,  44,  49;  IV, 

213,  245,  247,  294. 
Middle  Bottom,  II, 4,  7,  8,  9,  il,  12, 

37  (pis.  i,  ix). 
Mitchells'  Rock,  III,  23,  24  (pi  xiii). 
Mitrastir  parkinsoni,  1, 362. 

uncatus,  I,  362 

Monastery  Pit,  II,  29,  39  (pi  x). 
Mortimer  s  Museum,  IV,  198,  24$, 

247,  250,  253,  262,  264,  26s,  267, 

268,  288. 
Mosasaur,  IV,  296. 
MulteUa,  I,  331. 

Mupe  Bay,  II,  $,  18,  S2  (pi  x). 
Nanny  Goat's  House,  I V,  200,  204, 

240  (pi.  xxi). 
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Natica  vuigarisy  I,  365. 
NoMii/us,  IV,  267,  295. 

a£las,  III,  4,  50. 

suAltFingatus,  I,  366  ;  III,  $0. 

Niithta  duUmpUi^  I,  364. 

quadricostata^  I,  364. 

quinqu€C05tata^  I,  364 ;    II,  65, 

75  ;  III,  40.  50. 
Ncwcombc,  IV,  211,  213,   248,  274 

(pi.  xzxviii). 
Newcombc  Saddle.  IV.  212. 
Ncwhavcn.  I,  335,  336,  339  (pi.  ix). 
Newlands  Farm,  II,  5  (pi.  ix). 
North  Dale  Pit,  IV,  235. 
North  Foreland,  I  (pi.  x). 
North  Sea  Landing,  IV,  208,  242, 

243,  245  (pis.  xxviii,  XXX,  xxxviii). 
Northflect.  iV,  273.  274. 
Norwich,   II,  60,   62-67;   III,  43; 

IV,  243,  261,  264. 
Notidanus  microdon^  I,  367  ;  III.  45  ; 

IV,  296. 
Old  Door,  IV  (pi.  xxxviii). 
Old  Harry.  II,  38. 
Old  Nore  Point,  I,  337  (pL  ix). 
Old  Roll  Up,  IV,  205. 
Onckotrochus  serptntmus^  I,  304,  36 1  ; 

II,  66  ;   III,  37,  49- 
Ophiraphiditei  anaslomans,  I,  359. 
Ophiura,  I,  362;    II.  72;    111,49; 

IV,  256.  293. 
OreasUr  Imihiferus,  II,  63,  72. 

o&tusuSy  I,  362. 

pistiUiferus^  II,  72. 

Ostna  acutirostris^  I,  365  ;    III,  36. 

alatformis,  I,  300,  365  ;    II,  65. 

curviroitrisy  I,  365  ;    11,  75. 

—  hippopodium,  I,  36s ;    11,  7S  ; 

111,36,50;    IV,  246,  295. 
lateralis,  I.  345,   365  ;    H,    5^, 

75 ;  in.  50. 

var.  striata,  I,  345,  365. 

normannianay  I,  365  ;    II,  75  ; 

HI,  36,  50. 
proboscidea,   IV,  203,  242,  243, 

295. 
semiplana^     I,     365  ;     II,    75 ; 

III,  50. 

vesiculosa,  I,  365  ;  II,  65,  75  ; 

111,34.36,3^,50;  IV,  242,  246, 

255,  262,  295. 
wegmanniana,  I,  345,  365  ;  II, 

75;  IV,  253,  255,  258,  262,295. 
Ovingdcan,  1, 340. 
Oxyrhina  mantelli,   I,  367  ;  II,   76 ; 

111,51;  iy,296. 
Pachinton  scriptum,  I,  359. 
Painsthorpe  Wold  Pit,  IV,  209. 
Paramoudras,  II,  37;  IV,  203,  209 

(pi.  xxx). 


ParasmiHa,  IV,  353. 

caUralis,  I,  299,  304,  361  ;  II. 

7a ;   III,  39i  49 ;   IV,  253,  258, 

293. 

—  var.  gravtsama^  1, 304, 361. 

cylindrical  I,  361  ;  IV,  258,  293. 

JitUmi,  I,  361  ;  II,  58,  It ;  III, 

49 :  IV,  258,  293. 
gramulata,    I,    299,    304,   361  ; 

IV,  253,  293. 

manUlliy  I,  304,  361. 

moMsHs,  III,  37. 

sp.,  II,  72. 

Parsons  Bam,  II,  32. 

Pictin  coHcsntricus^  II,  65. 

cretosus,  1, 364  ;  II,  65,  75  J  HI, 

50 ;  IV,  295. 

ptxatuSy  III,  22,  40,  50. 

pukkiUus,  II,  65. 

PegweU,   I,  295,  302  (pi.  X) ;    IV, 

250, 
Pentacrinus,  I,  313,  317,  325,  326  ; 

II,  45,  46  ;  III,  34,  38,40,  42, 49  ; 

IV,  243,  293. 

agassixt,  II,  63,  72. 

bronni^  II,  63. 

«*  Peruvian,"  I,  348. 

Petrel  Hole,  IV,  212  (pi.  xxxviii). 

Pkarttrospongia  strakani,  I,  329,  331, 

361  ;  II,  71. 
Phillips*  divisions  of  Chalk,  I,  293. 
Phohaocladia  ramosuSy  I,  360. 
Pinhay,  III,  3,  4,  I7  (pls.  i,  ii,  xiii). 
"Pinnacles,"  III,  21  (pl.x). 
Placotrema  criUueumy  I,  361, 
PUurotomaria,  IV,  268. 
persttcHva,  I,  314,  365  ;  II,  46, 

75  ;  III,  8,  43,  50. 

sp..  IV,  295. 

Plicatula  harroisty   I,  310,  314,  329, 
365  ;   II,  46,  47,  75  ;   III,  36,  40, 

43r  50. 

sigiUina,  I,  365  ;   II,  75  ;   HI, 

50;   IV,  295. 
PHnthosella  compacta^  I,  360  ;   II,  71. 

nodosa,  I,  360. 

squamosa,  I,  360. 

Plocoscypkia,  I,  317. 

convolnla,  I,  $61  ;    II,  71  ;    III, 

49;  IV,  293. 

labrosa,  I,  361. 

Pluckham,  IV,  253,  268. 
Podoseris,  III,  37. 
Pollicipesfallax,  II,  66,  76. 

glaber^  I,  366. 

Polyblasiidium  racemosum,  I,  360. 

Porina  filigrana^  II.  65. 

Porochonia    simplex,    I,    360;      IV, 

292. 
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Porosp/ugra  (See  Hinde,  QmarL 
Joum.  Micmc,  Soc.^  1904,  pp.  X- 
25  for  figures  and  oomenclature), 

I.  299,  304 ;  II,  58;  IV,  a54,a58f 
267,  269,  293. 

glohtUris,  I,  299,  304.  338.  344f 

361;  11,71;  III.  49;  IV.  293. 

/fZwAtf,I,304,344,36i  ;  II.67,  . 

72;  111,49;  IV,  293. 
woodwmrdi,  I,  304,  344t  36l  ; 

11,58.67.  7a. 

(cushion  shape)  II,  67. 

Porthiusy  I,  367. 
Ponobello,  I,  336  (pi.  iz). 
Pot  Stones.  II,  37. 
Pound's  Pool,  III,  19. 
ProtospkyroifUk  fnroxy  I,  367. 
Ptyckodus,  IV,  296. 

mammiliu^f  I.  367  ;   III,  $!• 

Ppfygfrus,lsl^1. 

Pug  Pit.  II,  38. 

Purbeck  Fault,  II,  7,  32  (pi.  viii). 
Pyrgama  crttacea^  II,  66,  76. 
Kodiolites  mortoniy  I,  319,  365  ;   III, 

36. 
Ragadmia  sulcata^  I,  359. 
Raisthorpe,  IV,  268. 
Ramsgate,  I,  302  (pi.  x). 
Redcliflf,  I  (pl.x). 
Red  colour  of  fossils  in   quadratus- 

zone,  II,  27. 
ReJ  Hole,  II  (pi.  v). 
Reighton,  pits  at,  IV,  233,  242. 
Ritkulopora  obliqua^  1, 309  ;  II,  46. 
Rhyncholith,  III,  38,  50. 
Rkynchomlla  cuvieriy  I,  317,  318,  325, 

364;   11.44,  45,  74;   111,32,37, 

38,  40,  43.  50  ;    IV,  241,  244,  29s. 
zone,  I,  292,  317,321,  323  ; 

11,6,  8.   19-22,  31,  33,  40;   III, 

8, 9-15, 18-23  (abnormal  at  Berry), 

25-29.32-39;   IV,  199,  200-203, 

229,  240. 

(name  oQ,  I,  319. 

limbata,  I,  310,  328,  345*364; 

II.  57,  63,  74  ;  III,  45  ;  IV,  268, 
295. 

var.   liHii/ormis^   II,   64 ; 

III.  45. 

jbHeaHlis,  I,  300,  314.  326,  333, 

338,  345,  349,  364;  II,  64,  74; 
III.  32.  36,  40,  43,  45,  50  ;  IV, 
245,  294. 

var.  octoplkata,  I,  314, 345, 

364 ;  II,  75. 

retdensis,   I,  364  ;    II,  64,  74  ; 

III,  40,43,  45,  50;   IV,  244,  252, 

255,  257.  262,  268,  295. 

woodwardiy  I,  364  ,  III,  32,  40. 

Rigg«,  IV,  253. 


Ringwould,  IV,  2S{»,  273. 

Roedeao.  I  (pi.  iz). 

Rottingdeao,  I,  337,  3S9f  347  (pL 

ix). 
Rousden,  111,3, 10. 
Runton,  II,  67. 

Riirton  parva,  IV.  2!7t  '65,  971. 
St.  Lucas'  Leap.  II,  32,  33. 
St.  Margmret*!,  IV,  273. 
St.  Marpret's  Bay,  I,  aoi«302,  30$ 

St.  Milcbred's  Bay,  1, 295. 

St.  Oswald's  Bay,  II«  3,  Si  lo^  19 


s^;jr^ 


5S- 


gtoHUiriem,  I,  300^  362 ;  II, 


grmmiUs0,  I,  3i«,  S6a;  II.  4$! 

75 ;  III.  33»  38, 49 ;  IV,  J4«.  n^ 

29J. 
Sali^ry,I,343,349;  II,6o,6»-66; 
IV,  250,  257.  267.  271. 

Saltdean.  I,  337  (pL  «). 

Sanwick,   IV,   206,   207   ipls.   xxvi, 

xxxviii). 
Scale  Nab,  IV,  20$,  232  (pi.  xxiv, 

xxxviii). 
ScalpelbitH  fossula,  I,  366  ;  II,  76. 
maximum^  I.  366 ;  II,  76 ;   III, 

SI  ;  IV.  2S4,  296. 
Scapkanorkynchus  subuiatusy  I.  367  ; 

111,36,45,51. 
ScapAitts,  IV,  237,  264,  265,  295. 

binodosMS,  IV,  265,  295. 

geinttziy  I,  366. 

iuflatus,  IV.  265,  295. 

sp.  IV,  295. 

Scratchy  Bottom,  II,  16,  17  (p!s.  iii. 

iv,  ix). 
Seaford  Head,  I,  332-335,  339,  34^ 

(pl.  ix). 
Seaton,  III.  ii  (pl.  xiii). 
Sel wicks  Bay.  IV,  215    (pis.  xxxi, 

xxxii,  xxxviii). 
Serpula  ampuUactay  I,  363  ;    II.  66. 

73 ;  HI,  39,  50 ;  IV.  294. 

avita,  II,  44  ;  III,  34.  38.  50. 

diffarmiSy  II,  66,  74. 

fluctuata,  I,  363  ;   II,  74  ;  HI, 

50 ;  IV,  294. 

gordiahsy  I.  363  ;  II.  66.  73. 

granulafa,  I,  363  ;  II,  73  ;   III, 

50 ;  IV,  294. 
ilium,  I,  309,  313.  326,  344.  363  ; 

11,46.47,58,66,73;    111.44,45, 

50 ;  IV,  294. 
macrof^MS,  I,  363 ;    II,  73 ;    III, 

50. 
plana,  I,  66,  74,  3^3  ;    HI.  50  ; 

IV,  294. 
planorhis,  II,  74. 
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Serpula  pUxus,  I,  363  ;  II,  74. 

turbintUa,  1, 300, 331,  344,  363  ; 

11,55.58.66,73;    IV,  248,  253, 

294. 

sp.  II,  74. 

sp.  Ill,  50. 

Seven  Sisters,  I,  329,  330,  339,  346, 

^  347  (pK  ix). 

Sewerby  Cliff,  IV,  260-262,  265-267, 

271,  287  (pis.  xxxvi,  xxxviii). 
Shakespeare  s  Cliff,  1,  305,  316  (Pro. 

Geol.   Assoc.,  xvii   (4),    1901,   p. 

190). 
Sheepwalk  Lane  Pit,  IV,  236. 
Sheringhana,  II,  63,  67. 
Shoreham,  I,  346. 
Siphoma  koenigi,  I,  359  ;  II,  71  ;  IV, 

292. 
Sixpenny  Hill,  IV,  234,  250. 
Sledmere,  IV,  253,  267,  268. 
South  Down  Common,  III,  20-22. 
South  Ferriby,  IV,  240,  241. 
South  Foreland,  I,  307,  310. 
South  Sea  Landing,  IV,  217,  249- 

251,  271  (pis.  XXXV,  xxxviii). 
Speeton,  IV,  198,  241,  242,  245  (pi. 

xxxviii). 
Speeton  Cliffs,  IV,  204,  243  (pi.  xxi- 

xxiii). 
Speeton  Gate  Pits,  IV,  235. 
Speeton  Station  Pits,  IV,  233,  235. 
Spines  of  CardiasUr^  IV,  262  ;  Echi- 

nocorySy  I,  340 ;   Holasier^  IV,  262  ; 

MicrasUr,  I,  340. 
Spinopora  dixoni^  IV,  293. 
Spondylus,  IV,  245. 
dutempleana,  I,  364 ;  II,  65,  75  ; 

III.  36,  40.  45.  50  ;   IV,  2S8.  295. 
latus.  I,  364  ;  II,  75  ;  III.  36. 

39.  40,  43.  50  ;  IV,  258,  295. 
var.  aiquicosiatus.  III,  36, 

50. 

royanus,  I,  364. 

spinosus,   I.   364;    II,  65,    75; 

III,  40,  43,  45,  50. 

Sponges,   II,  45,  67  ;  IV,  220,  254, 

258,  262-264. 
Staiher  collection.  IV,  214,  226.  247, 

250,  265. 
StelUia  itulu%a,  I.  359  ;  IV,  293. 
SUphanophyllia  mkhelini^  I,  361  ;  II, 

66,  72. 
StUhnphyma  tumidum,  I,3S9;  II,  7I» 
Stone  Pit  Lane  Pit,  IV,  233. 
Stone  Pit  Wood  Pit.  IV.  236. 
Siottle   Bank   Nook,  IV,  214,  215. 

217  (pi.  xxxviii). 
Strahan  (.A.),  on  Dorset,  II,  2. 
Studland   Bay,    II,  32,  33,   36.  38  ; 

IV,  261. 


Suture  partings,  IV,  225,  228,  289 

(pi.  xxxvii). 
Swanage,  II,  33. 
Swjrre  Head,  II,  10  (pis.  iii,  ix). 
Takina^  II,  61. 
Telegraph  cable  at  Dover,  I,  306, 

310. 
Telscombe,  I.  336  (pL  ix). 
Terehratula  canua,  I,  310,  3 1 3,  319, 

326,  364  ;  II,  46,  64,  74 ;  III.  34. 

43.  45.  50  ;  IV,  244,  294. 

oUsa^  II,  64. 

piMioMguIata,  II,  64. 

Sifm-ghbosa,  I,  304,  309,    313, 

319.  338.  364;  11,64,74;  111,34. 

38,  43.  45.  50  ;  IV.  208,  242,  244, 

252.  257,  268,  294. 
var.  o/AMm,  I,  319;  III, 

38. 
Ttrebratuhna  gracilis^   I,   313,    316, 

364  ;  II,  44,  74 ;  III,  36,  39,  43, 

50  ;  IV,  208,  210,  241,  243,  294. 
zone,  I,  292, 315. 321, 323 ; 

11,6-8,19-22,31,33,40,44;  III, 

5, 7-13. 16, 20-23.  28-30, 39-41 ; 

IV,  200-203,  207,  229,  241. 

(name  of),  I,  319. 

rowei,  I,  298,  331,  349,  35S,  363 

(pi.  viii)  ;  II.  7,-26,  27,  30,  31,  55, 

56,  57,  74. 
striata,    I,    349,  363;    II,  74; 

III,  38.   50;  IV,  2S3,   257,  268, 

294. 
Tertdo  amphishiFna,  I,  365  ;  II,  75  ; 

III,  36,  40,  50. 
Thicidea  wtthMreUi,  I,  304,  363  ;  II, 

74  ;  IV,  253,  257. 

sp.,  IV,  294. 

Thixendale  Pit.  IV,  209,  268. 
Thornwick,  IV,  207,  241.  242  (pis. 

XXV,  xxvii,  xxxvii,  xxxviii). 
Tombstone,  III.  23,  24  (pi.  xiii). 
Touiminia,  I,  360. 
Trapezium  trapexoidaU,  I,  365. 
Trimabotites  ptrforatus.   III,  36,  43, 

49. 
Trimingham,  II,  60-67. 
Trockus  schltuteri,  I,  365. 
Turbo  gemmatus,  I.  314.  365  ;  II,  1 8, 

45.  46,  75  ;  III  8,  43.  50. 
Tyncham  pits.  II,  35,  39. 
ifintacrinuSy    I.    298    (figure),    330- 

334,  361  ;  it  72  ;  IV,  221,  293. 

(arm-ossicles).  I,  298. 

at  Brighton,  I,  347. 

band,  I,  346  ;  H,  7,  1 1,  17,  24, 

30,  31,  34;  IV,  221. 
Uncleby  Stoop,  IV,  243,  268. 
VtntriculiUs  convotutus,  I,  360  ;  II, 

71  ;  IV,  292. 
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71^  Hit  49;  IV,  292. 

dtmmns,  I,  360  ;  11,  71  ;  III, 

49  ;  IV,  393. 

—  mtpr€s$us^  1. 360  r  II,  71  i  in, 

43i49^  IV.  34^1  392* 

infitHiiihu/t/hrmts^  I,    360  ■    IV, 

364,  79Z, 

mammiZ/anfi  I,  360;    11  ^  71  t 

llli  43i  49^ 

rudiatus,  I,  360  ;    II,    67,   71 ; 

HI,  49;  IV,  292. 

Vimt^oar/ia  tuhml^a^  I,  360, 
Vimularta  Ms^rilii^  Ij  309^  345. 

— —  saniominstty  I,  345. 

Wmlkmgtoti,  IV,  153, 

Waimcr,  IV,  273. 

Wti^malcy  Siphoii,  IV,  a<>S. 

Walton  B  Collection,  IV,  245,  347, 

West  Bottom,  11,  4  (pi .  iJt). 

West  Cliff  Couagc,   IIIj  8   Cpl>^  "1 

vi). 
Westkke  (E.).  II,  62. 
Westwood,  IV,  268. 
WabercU  Collection,  IV,  IJOl 
Weiwang,  IV,  26  S, 
Wey bourne,  II,  63^ 
Wharmm,  IV,  347,  268, 


Wbarrara  Percy,  IV,  243,  S^S. 
Whit&ker'£   3-incli   ta^bubr,   I,   395, 

301,302,305,330. 
White  Ciiff,  III,  ri,  12,  i4CpU*w^ 

xiii). 
White  Hill  Pit,  IV,  236. 
White  Ness,  I,  29s  (pi,  x>. 
White  Nothe,  II,  3-5,  8,  9, 
White w^y  Pit,  11,  39. 
Whitknds,  III,  9(pLxi*i). 
WJIUams  {F.  R.  B.j,  IV,  274. 
Wood,  1,  359^ 
Woods  (HO,  on  Chalk  Rock  fossiU, 

1.314^ 
Wool,  11,3,  13*37*63.  64* 
WorbatTow  Bay,  jl,  12,  30  (pL  <). 
Worbarrow  Tout,  II,  3,  5  (pL  %), 
Ztuglo^Uurns  rmvit^  I,  300,  353i  361 ; 

11,54;  IV,  256.  293, 
Zif:£Ag  at  Langdon,  I,  307. 
Zonjil   measurements,  sec   Measurt- 

ments. 
Zonal  junction  between   cuvtfri  »iid 

grmiliif  I,  319. 

plattmt  and  ccr-test,  I,  311,  3 14. 

' Marimpitis    and    fttadra/iti,    1, 

337,340. 
Zones  of  various  authoHiies,  I,  293. 
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EXCURSION    TO    THE    NEW    RAILWAY    AT 
HADDENHAM    (BUCKS). 

March  5th,  1904. 

Director-,  A.  Morley  Davies,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

Excursion  Secretary :  Harold  W^alker,  A.R.C.Sa,  F.G.S. 

(Jitport  by  The  Director.) 

A  PARTY  of  eleven  gathered  in  a  cold  east  wind  at  the  bridge 
which  carries  the  road  from  Aylesbury  to  Thame  over  the  new 
line,  close  to  the  milestone  indicating  seven  miles  from  Aylesbury. 
Descending  into  the  cutting,  the  sides  of  which  had  been  sloped 
except  near  the  bridge,  the  following  general  section  was  seen : 

Feet 

Soil I 

7.  Buff  sands,   with  some  nibbly  lime- 
stone in  places 2 

6.  \>ry  glauconitic  sand         ...  I 

5.  Buff  sand 2 

4.  Wet  sand  with  limestone  nodules        .  i 

3.  Pebble-bed o 

2.  Buff  dry  sands 6 

I.  Black  wet  sands,  more  clayey  towards 

the  base,  not  bottomed    .        .        .  4        3  -t- 


Upper 
Portland. 


LOW'ER 

Portland. 


20 


These  measurements  are  approximate,  being  calculated  from 
measurements  on  the  sloped  surface.  The  black  wet  sands  at 
the  base  are  probably  over  ten  feet  thick,  no  lower  strata  having 
been  met  with  in  this  cutting. 

The  Director  explained  that  these  beds  belonged  to  the 
Portland  series,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  pebble-bed  was 
identical  with  the  one  which  in  the  Aylesbury  district  immedi- 
ately followed  the  Hartwell  Clay,  and  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Woodward  as  a  convenient  base  for  the  upper  division  of  the 
Portland  series.  The  view  that  the  pebble-bed  now  before  them 
(and  the  similar  one  seen  at  Scotsgrove  Hill,  Long  Crendon,  and 
other  places  farther  west)  was  identical  with  the  Aylesbury  one, 
involved  the  belief  that  this  pebble-bed  maintained  its  continuity 
while  the  beds  above  and  below  it  changed  their  character. 
Some  justification  for  that  belief  would  be  seen  as  they  followed 
the  cutting  farther  to  the  south-east 

A  close  examination  of  the  beds  was  now  made,  and  it  was 
found  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  bridge,  where  they  were  more, 
accessible,  there  was  a  greater  development  of  limestone  in 
No.  3,  and  in  it  many  worm-tubes,  and  some  casts  of  Protocardia 
(?  dissimilis)  and  Ammonites  of  the  biplex  tjrpe ;  a  few  pebbles 
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similar  to  those  of  the  pebble-bed  were  also  noted  In  the 
pebble-bed  proper,  the  pebbles  were  seen  to  be  motdj  ''lydite^'' 
but  among  them  were  a  few  fragments  of  phosphatic  casts  of 
Ammonites  of  the  bipUx  type*  such  as  are  recorded  from  the 
pebble-bed  at  Hartwell,  and  were  also  found  at  Dadbrook  HiU 
on  the  Association's  visit  in  1899.  These  derived  foisQs  of 
^ucLsi  contemporaneous  age  seem  to  show  that  the  fonnatioD  of 
the  pebble-bed  was  pre<^ed  by  an  interval  during  which  no 
deposition  took  place,  and  there  was  even  some  erosion  of  the 
sea-floor. 

Following  the  cutting  south-eastwards,  the  party  notmd 
that  the  strata  had  a  gentle  dip  in  that  direction.  At  the  ftaitte 
time  some  changes  in  their  character  occurred,  and  by  the  tinuS 
the  pebble-bed  came  to  be  accessible  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cutting  it  was  found  that  the  pebbles  were  embedded  in  a 
bluish  glauconitic  limestone.  Above  this  blue  limestone 
came  the  rubbly  white  limestone,  still  .containing  a  few  pebbles 
also.  From  these  beds  a  number  of  fossils  were  obtained, 
afterwards  kindly  identified  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  as  follows : — 

Trigonia  incurva^  Benett.  Exogyra  nana, 

Mytiltis  unguicuiatus,  Phil.  Exogyra  sp. 

Pecten  lamellosus.  Sow.  Pkuromya  tellincu 

Lima  rusiica^  Sow.  Serpula  sp. 
Lima  sp. 

There  were  also  found  several  Ammonites  of  the  type  com- 
monly known  as  "^.  bipUx^^^  which  have  not  been  more 
precisely  identified. 

The  ascending  sequence  of  strata  was  now  hidden  for  a 
while  by  the  unconformable  superposition  of  a  gravel,  consisting 
of  small  fragments  of  Portland  limestone  and  ironstone,  with 
some  pebbles  like  those  of  the  pebble-bed  (including  an 
ammonite-cast),  but  no  flint.  As  exposed  the  previous  summer 
the  fluviatile  character  of  this  gravel  had  been  more  clearly 
shown,  lenticular  patches  of  sand  being  seen  in  it,  and  a  marly 
deposit  underlying  it.  Neither  of  these  could  be  seen  now,  but 
any  suspicion  of  its  possible  Purbeck  or  Lower  Cretaceous  age 
was  dispelled  by  the  discovery  in  it  of  small  rolled  Belemnites 
{identified  by  Mr.  Crick  subsequently  as  B,  minimus^  Lister,  of 
the  Gault). 

Thus  the  gravel  is  plainly  newer  than  the  Gault,  and  indeed 
of  later  date  than  the  recession  of  the  Chalk  escarpment  from 
this  area ;  while  the  absence  of  flint  precludes  the  possibility  of 
its  deposition  by  a  stream  flowing  from  the  Chalk  escarpment 
north-westwards    to    the    Thame.      The    only  direction  from 

*  These  have  been  since  submitted  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Crick,  who  kindly  stales  that  they  teeoL 
to  bel<nig  to  a  section  of  the  genus  HoicosttphanuSy  that  their  age  is  uncertain,  bat  that 
they  are  suggestive  of  Kimeric^an  forms. 
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which  the  gravel  could  be  derived  seems  to  be  the  north-west, 
where  there  are  outliers  of  each  of  the  formations  from  which  its 
materials  are  derived  (Gault,  "  Lower  Greensand,"  and  Portland), 
and  no  Chalk.  But  if  it  were  derived  from  the  north-west,  the 
Thame  could  not  then  have  been  in  existence.  Now  it  is  tempt- 
ing to  notice  that  opposite  this  point  a  tributary  enters  the 
Thame,  and  indeed  its  existence  accounts  for  the  railway  taking 
this  particular  course.  But  if  the  Thame  were  non-existent,  and 
that  tributary  continued  its  course  at  the  level  of  this  gravel, 
about  260  feet  above  O.D.,  it  would  be  nearly  200  feet  too  low 
to  make  its  way  across  the  Risborough  Gap  in  the  Chiltems.  In 
view  of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  presented,  some  regret  was 
felt  at  the  absence  of  any  gravel  specialist  from  the  party. 

The  gravel  presently  ended  off  against  a  bank  of  Upper  Port- 
land limestone,  and  now  the  road  from  Thame  to  Haddenham 
was  reached.  Beyond  the  road  for  some  distance  the  cutting 
had  not  yet  been  begun,  but  after  a  walk  of  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  the  working  face  was  reached.  Here  the  typical  "Lower 
Greensand  "  of  the  district  was  seen — reddish  sands  with  iron- 
stone. A  hunt  was  made  for  fossils,  but  without  result  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  as  the  cutting  advances  more  light  may  be  thrown 
on  these  beds,  but  little  could  be  made  out  on  this  occasion. 

Farther  on,  Purbeck  marl  was  seen  with  nodules  of  chert 
(like  those  found  at  a  pit  between  Kingsey  and  Towersey) ;  and 
some  thin  clayey  beds  with  Ostracods,  which  gave  a  strongly 
bituminous  smell  on  being  hammered.  No  good  fossils  were 
found  in  these.  In  the  underlying  Upper  Portland  limestones 
numerous  casts  of  Natica^  PUurotomariay  Trigonia  gibbosa^ 
Protocardia  dissimilis  and  "  gigantic  "  Aipmonites  were  found,  but 
no  rarities  being  discovered  the  members  soon  tired  of  collecting 
and  adjourned  for  tea  in  the  village. 

During  part  of  the  afternoon  Mr.  W.  H.  Haydon,  the  resident 
engineer  of  the  railway,  accompanied  the  party  and  gave  some 
account  of  the  work  in  progress. 
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EXCURSION  TO  THE  CROYDON  BOURNE. 

March  i2Th,  1904. 

Director:   W.  Whitaker. 

{^Rtpm  h^  Ter  Director*) 

The  party  (of  about  eighty)  went  to  Woldingham  Station  and 
thence  waiked  north nardj  more  than  half  a  mile,  to  Bugball 
FarnDj  the  highest  spot  at  which  the  bourne  had  broken  out. 

Here  a  halt  was  made  and  remarks  were  made  on  the  general 
characters  of  boume  outflows^  with  especial  reference  to  the 
present  case  of  these  intermittent  springs. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  old  idea  of  a  syphon  to  explain  them 
was  noticed,  it  being  hardly  conceivable  that  such  a  thing  could 
exist  in  a  rock  like  the  Chalk,  whilst  it  was  simply  impossible  to 
shift  any  such  wildly  improbable  syphon  up  and  down  a  \*aUey, 
over  a  course  of  some  miles,  to  suit  the  varying  places  of 
outburst. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  there  is  no  stream  in  this 
valley,  it  being  one  of  the  dry  Chalk  valleys,  but  after  a  very  wel 
season,  or  a  succession  of  moderately  wet  seasons,  the  level  of 
the  underground  water  in  the  Chalk  rises,  especially  under  the 
higher  grounds,  and  after  a  time  to  so  great  an  extent  that  it 
readies  the  level  of  the  valley-bottom,  when  of  course  the  wmter 
begins  to  oome  out  to  the  surface.  The  earliest  rising-point  of 
the  stream  is  a  littJe  below  the  "Rose  and  Crown";  but  a 
short  way  lower  down  the  valley  the  water  sinks  in  again  to  some 
extent,  and  the  stream  decreases.  The  rising-point  gradually 
gets  forther  and  farther  up  the  valley  as  the  underground  water- 
level  rises,  until  the  greatest  flow  occurs,  and  then,  as  the  flow 
decreases,  the  rise  of  the  stream  gets  lower  again  with  the 
decrease  of  the  underground  water-level,  until  at  last  the  outflow 
ceases,  and  the  valley  returns  to  its  usual  dry  state. 

It  was  pointed  out  how,  by  fairly  continuous  measurements 
of  the  water-level  in  wells  in  and  near  the  valley,  the  gradual  rise 
of  the  underground  water-level  was  recorded,  and  how,  by  this 
means,  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  was  able  to  predict  when  the 
outflow  of  this  particular  bourne  was  to  be  expected.  As  his 
predictions  invariably  came  true,  he  would,  in  the  good  old 
times,  have  been  duly  burnt  as  a  magician ;  now  he  was  only 
regarded  as  a  champion  recorder  of  water-levels,  a  harmless 
and  even  beneficent  character. 

The  walk  was  then  continued  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
westward  for  rather  more  than  another  half  mile,  the  great 
increase  in  the  flow  of  the  stream  being  noticed  down  to 
Wapses  Lodge,  where  a  slight  accession  came  in  from  the 
branch  of  the  valley  to  the  south.      Here,  then,  were  large 
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ponds,  the  stream  broadening  and  spreading  out  beyond  its 
proper  channel. 

The  walk  was  continued  northward  down  the  valley,  here  a 
populated  tract,  and  the  flooding  of  various  gardens,  etc.,  was 
noticed. 

After  passing  Whiteleaf  the  party  came  to  the  chief  flooded 
area,  by  the  gasworks,  where  there  was  a  small  lake,  in  which  a 
new  gasholder  was  apparently  taking  a  bath. 

Below  the  gasworks  the  road  was  left,  and  tracks  were  made 
along  the  fields,  in  order  to  give  members  pedal  demonstration 
of  the  flooding,  and  to  show  them  the  fullest  part  of  the  stream. 

At  Garston  House,  half  a  mile  north-west,  the  road  was 
again  taken,  and  the  precautions  taken  at  the  Kenley  pumping 
station  of  the  East  Surrey  Water  Company  to  save  their 
customers  from  an  addition  of  bourne-water  to  their  supply  were 
noticed. 

The  course  of  the  bourne  is  then  chiefly  in  an  artificial 
channel,  partly  a  closed  culvert  (through  Kenley). 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  Kenley  Station  a  curious 
thing  was  seen.  Here,  close  to  the  artificial  channel  of  the 
bourne,  was  a  small  pit,  in  loamy  soil  and  gravel  to  the  depth  of 
about  seven  feet  below  the  water,  and  yet  it  was  dry.  A  like 
thing,  but  to  a  less  extent,  was  seen  a  little  farther  down,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  stream  had  fairly  puddled  its  channel. 

The  course  of  the  stream  was  seen,  from  the  road,  down  to 
Purley,  where,  at  the  new  works  of  the  East  Surrey  Water 
Company,  an  old  gravel  pit  was  seen  to  be  flooded,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  flooding  by  the  houses  just  below.  There 
has  also  been  flooding  a  short  way  up  the  other  branch  of  the 
valley,  southward,  along  the  Brighton  Road,  and  at  Stoat's  Nest, 
still  higher  up. 

From  Purley  to  Croydon  the  bourne  is  largely  in  a  culvert. 
In  old  times  the  lower  part  of  Croydon  used  to  suffer  much  from 
the  bourne. 

The  last  outflow  was  in  1897,  when  it  reached  up  to  Wapses 
Lodge  in  March  and  April.  The  greatest  flow  recorded  this 
time  was  about  twelve  million  gallons  a  day  (February  i6th),  or 
more  than  enough  for  the  supply  of  a  large  town  like  Croydon 
for  three  days. 

Note. — Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  is  going  to  read  a  paper  on  the 
Bourne  to  the  Croydon  Natural  History  Society,  and  when  this 
is  printed  we  shall  have  a  detailed  account  of  great  value.* 


*  Read  on  May  iTtb,  1904,  and  printed  as  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "Croydoa  Boiirne 
Flows."— [Ed.] 
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VISIT   TO    THE    BRITISH    MUSEUM    (NATURAL 
HISTORY). 

March  19TH,  1904, 

Director ;  £.  A.  Newell  Arber,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Excursion  Secretary :  Harold  Walker,  A.R.CSa,  F.G.S. 

{Rgp&rt  fy  Tax  DiRBcroR.) 

Members  assembled  at  2.30  p.in.  by  the  Owen  Statue  in  the 
Central  Hall,  and  proceeded  to  the  Geological  GaUeriei,  wfaofe 
they  were  met  by  the  director,  who  demonstrated  the  sncceadon 
of  Palaeozoic  Floras,  considered  especially  with  reguA  to  their 
composition  and  distribution.  He  pointed  out  that  the  earliest 
remains  which  were  generally  admitted  to  be  of  vegetable  oijgin, 
occur  in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Britain  and  North  America. 
Specimens  of  Nematopkycus  and  Pachytheca^  two  of  tifate  best 
known  of  Silurian  Algae,  were  shown.  Emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
fact  that  several  plant-bearing  beds,  which  had  been  described  as 
being  of  Silurian  age,  were  really  of  later  date.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, specimens  from  the  St.  John's  beds  of  New  Brunswick, 
regarded  by  Dawson  and  others  as  Silurian,  were  shown,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  genera  and  many  of  the  species 
occurring  in  these  beds  were  identical  with  those  of  the  British 
Coal  Measures. 

The  identity  of  the  Upper  Devonian  and  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous floras,  and  the  chief  classes  of  plants  then  in  existence,  were 
next  demonstrated.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the  world-wide 
and  uniform  distribution  of  the  plant  life  of  this  period. 

Passing  to  Up|>er  Carboniferous  and  Permian  times,  it  was 
shown  that  two  great  botanical  provinces  existed,  whose 
floras  were  largely  but  not  entirely  distinct.  That  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  including  Europe,  Northern  Asia  and 
North  America,  consisted  of  such  genera  as  CalamiieSy  Lepido- 
dtndrofiy  Sigillaria^  with  numerous  Ferns,  and  members  of  two 
very  interesting  extinct  groups,  the  Cycadofilices  and  Cordaitaks, 
British  examples  of  many  of  these  genera  were  pointed  out 
among  those  exhibited  in  a  large  case,  recently  rearranged  by  the 
lecturer. 

The  flora  of  the  Southern  Permo-Carboniferous  Continent, 
embracing  India,  Australasia,  South  Africa  and  South  America, 
was  especially  characterised  by  an  abundance  of  a  fern-like  plant 
known  as  Glossopteris^  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Glossopteris 
Flora. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  although  the  same  classes  of  plants 
are  represented  in  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Permo- 
Carboniferous  floras,  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Lycopods  and  Sphenophyllums,  generically  extinct.     Attention 
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was  called  to  a  case,  recently  arranged  by  the  lecturer,  in  which 
the  various  members  of  the  Glossopteris  Flora  are  exhibited  side 
by  side.  Brief  explanatory  labels  indicating  the  chief  characters 
of  the  specimens,  and  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
genera,  are  included  with  the  species  exhibited. 


EXCURSION  TO  THE  VALE  OF  EVESHAM  AND 

THE  NORTH  COTTESWOLDS. 

April  ist — 5TH  (Easter),  1904. 

Directors:  Dr.  C.  Callaway,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  and 

L.  Richardson,  F.G.S. 
Excursion  Secretary:  Dr.  C.  G.  Cullis,  F.G.S. 

(^Report  by  L.   RICHARDSON.) 

The  official  party  left  Paddington  (G.W.R.)  at  4.45  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  March  31st,  and  on  arrival  at  Evesham  proceeded  to 
the  Crown  Hotel,  where  it  was  joined  by  many  members  who  had 
travelled  by  other  trains  or  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Friday^  April  ist. — The  party  drove  from  Evesham  to 
Broadway,  a  most  picturesque  village  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Broadway  Hill.  Leaving  the  brakes  the  members  walked 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  passing  en  route  an  exposure  of  the  Marl- 
stone  or  **  rock-bed  "  of  the  Middle  Lias.  Mr.  Richardson  stated 
that  there  were  several  exposures  of  this  rock  along  the  escarp- 
ment, but  that  few  were  of  interest  to  the  palaeontologist.  The 
members,  however,  would  have  the  opportunity  on  the  morrow 
of  investigating  one  of  the  most  fossiliferous  exposures  of  the 
rock  in  this  area.  The  position  of  the  sandy  clays  below  the 
Marlstone  was  then  indicated,  at  the  base  of  which  it  was  stated 
springs  frequently  burst  out,  and  the  ground  was  always  damp. 
Gorse  also  indicates  the  presence  of  the  arenaceous  shales,  and 
indeed  these  bushes  are  often  of  service  to  the  geologist,  as  they 
usually  indicate  the  presence  of  a  sandy  deposit.  Having 
reached  the  summit  the  members  visited  the  large  freestone 
quarry  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  road  near  the  Fish  Inn. 
Here  the  rock  quarried  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  Lower 
Freestone,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Pea-grit-equivalent.  The 
latter  deposit  is  less  massive  than  at  Temple  Guiting,  and  the 
blocks  of  stone  are  frequently  traversed  by  peculiar  ramifying 
"borings."  The  Clypeus-  and  Upper  Trigonia-%x\X.%  have  been 
let  down  by  faulting  in  the  centre  of  the  section  presented  in  the 
south  face  of  the  quarry,  and  from  this  debris  were  collected 
Clypeus  Floti,  Terebratula  globata  and  varieties,  Rhynchonella  Siff, 
kampenensis,  Lima  gibbosa^  Pecten  spp.,  Pholadomya  Heraulti^ 
Myacites  spp.,  Trigonia  costata^  Avicula  digitata,  and  several 
other  fossils.  A  blackish  and  extremely  tough  clayey  deposit 
was  observed  lining  the  upper  portion  of  the  western  edge  of  the 
fissure  immediately  above  the  Lower  Freestone.     Although  its 


•exact  stiatignqphical  porition  cannot  be  determined  it  WM  aMM 
probably  liud  down  during  the  Lemera  mmmfi^  and  has  baea 
displaced  by  the  fiiulting  which  haa  afiected  the  pita» 

The  next  section  vidted  showed  the  Notgrove  Freeatooe  and 
Oryphite-grit  A  number  of  specimens  of  uSt  JPntmMnmmhiM 
type  were  obtained  from  the  former  subdivision,  iriiiie  from  the 
latter  were  procured  Gendliia  sp.,  Gryfima  JwMMafti^  and 
BeUmnites  {Packyieuihis)  gingmm*  Near  the  top  of  the  gnt  a 
number  of  well-rolled  pebms  were  noticed  embedded  in  a 
shaly  parting  about  three  inches  thick;  an  inteieiting  fiMt^ 
because  it  indicates  another  pene-contemporaneoot  eioeion. 

Arrived  at  the  Monument,  Mr.  Richardson  poiid^  oat  the 
geography  of  the  scene  before  the  members,  and  obaerved  tliat 
they  were  standing  upon  die  divide  between  the  Severn  and 
Thames  systems,  for  whereas  the  lain  falling  on  the  escaipment 
augmented  the  supply  of  water  carried  off  by  the  tributaries  of 
the  Severn,  that  falling  in  the  hollow  immediatdy  to  die  eaat 
found  its  way  into  the  Thames.  The  considerable  growdi  of 
gorse-bushes  in  this  hollow  on  the  east  attracted  attention,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  they  indicated  the  presence  of  an  arenaceous 
deposit — the  Harford  Sands. 

From  the  Monument  the  members  directed  their  steps  south- 
wards, and  on  the  Common  above  Snowshill  saw  a  quarry  in  the 
Notgrove  Freestone  with  the  characteristic  little  Pecten.  Close 
at  hand  was  a  section  in  the  Harford  Sands.  A  massive  bed  of 
sandstone  was  seen  to  overh'e  an  accumulation  of  whitish  sand 
'with  calcareous  masses,  and  visible  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches. 
From  the  rock-bed  were  obtained  Nerinaa^  Serpuia  aff.  sociaiis^ 
Modiola^  Ostrea^  Astarte  and  Terebratula,  Evidence  of  the 
Snowshill  Clay  was  noticed  in  a  small  excavation  also  on  the 
•Common. 

After  lunch  in  Snowshill,  the  party  visited  a  quarry  in  the  hill- 
•side  to  the  south  of  the  village.     It  showed  the  following  section  : 


QUARRY    NEAR    SNOWSHILL. 
(Between  the  Old  Campden  Road  and  the  village). 


ft. 


C7^/lf5-GRIT. 


Upper 
7W/wfitf-GRrr. 


Notgrove 
Freestone. 


'  I.  Rubbly  rock  with  bodies  somewhat  resem- 
bling pisolite-spherules ;    crowded  with 
Myaciies  spp.,  recten^  and  Lima  gtMosa  . 
,  2.  Rubbly  whitish  limestone  with  few  fossils 
r  3.  Somewhat  massive  bed  slightly  ironshot. 
Rhynchofiella  aff.  subtetrahidra^  Rkyn, 
hampenensis^       Terebratula      glooata^ 
Modiohy  and  Pecten.      The  upper  sur- 
face of  this  bed  is  bored  in  places  and 
covered    with   Cstrew  as  at    Cowley 
Wood,  near  Cheltenham  .        •        3 

Rubbly  marly  deposit,  distinctly  ironshot, 

Terebratula  globata      .         .         .        .        O 
Freestone,    hard,    with    whitish    oolite- 
granules.       Top-bed  bored  and  has 
oysters  adhering 3$ 
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An  exposure  of  Oolite  Marl  in  the  east  bank  of  a  field-road 
thirteen-sixteenths  of  a  mile  east-south-east  of  Snowshill  did  not 
appear  at  a  distance  to  be  very  promising,  but  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion the  rock  exposed  proved  extremely  fossiliferous,  the 
specimens  found  including,  Pseudoglossothyris  curvifrons  (abun- 
dant), Terebratida  fimbria  (very  rare),  Rhynchonella  Lycetti  (fairly 
abundant),  Rhyn.  of  a  subangulataVj^^  (abundant),  Rhyn, 
siibobsohta  (somewhat  rare),  Zeilkria  Leckenbyiy  and  the  variety 
IVifchellij  Ctenostreon  pectinifortne^  Modiola,  Lncina  Wrighti^ 
Akctryonia  cf.  flabelloides,  Pholadomya,  Cucullcea^  Pkurotomaria, 
etc.* 

On  the  return  walk  the  Seven  Wells  were  visited,  and  the 
water  was  seen  running  off  the  Snowshill  Clay.  After  tea  in 
Broadway  a  few  of  the  members  visited  the  cutting  at  Broadway 
Station,  on  the  Honeybourne  and  Cheltenham  line,  which  is  in 
the  course  of  construction.  They  were  rewarded  by  finding 
'Microceras  subplanicosta^  Gryphcea  arcuata^  and  another  species. 
Arca^  Denialiutn  cf  elofigatum^  Bekmnites^  and  several  species  of 
gasteropods,  the  beds  whence  these  specimens  were  procured 
being  of  the  hemera  armaii.  The  party  then  drove  back  to 
Evesham. 

April  2nd. 

Saturday  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  country 
around  Chipping  Campden  and  Blockley.  The  members  left 
Evesham  by  the  10.46  a.m.  train,  and  on  arrival  at  Campden 
at  once  started  on  their  walk.  The  first  halt  for  geological  pur- 
poses was  made  in  a  cutting  through  which  the  lane  to  Dover's 
Hill  passes,  and  in  which  the  marlstone  was  admirably  ex- 
posed. The  rock  cut  through  has  a  thickness  of  2X  least  i  o  feet, 
and  from  it  were  obtained,  Paltopleuroceras  (probably  pseudo- 
o>staium),  Rhynchonella  amalthei,  Rhynchonella  cf.  northanip- 
/onensiSy  Rhynchonella  sp.,  Terebraiiila  punctata,  Pseudopecten 
mjuivalvis,  Pecten  aff.  demissus,  Oxytoma  {Aviculd)  imet/uivalviSy 
Protocardium  truncal  urn,  Gryphcta  cymbium  1  (young),  Modiola^ 
Pleuromya  aff.  costata^  Pentacrinus^  Ditrupa  cf.  quinquesulcata, 
Dentalium  elongaium^  etc. 

Ascending  Westington  Hill  the  members  had  a  fine  view  over 
the  town  of  Campden,  and  Mr,  Richardson  pointed  out  Meon 
Hill,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  Cotteswold  Range ;  and 
Dover's  Hill,  upon  the  summit  of  which  in  the  past  were  cele- 
brated "  Mr.  Rob.  Dover's  Olimpick  Games."t 

After  lunch  in  the  Westington  Hill  Quarry,  the  members  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  section.  Mr.  Richardson  observed  that 
most  of  the  buildings  in  Chipping  Campden  had  been  constructed 

•  On  a  previous  visit  the  Director  obtained  in  addition  to  the  above,  Pseudoglossothyris 
^Terebratula)  simplex  (dwarf  form),  and  Ter.  submaxillata. 

t  See  Proc.  Cotteswol  i  Sat.  F.C.,  vol.  xiv,  part  Hi  (1903),  p.  212. 

Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  8,  1904]  28 
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of  Stone  quarried  here  by  means  of  minesi  and  drew  attentkni  to 
the  fact  that  whereas  here  the  best  stone  occurred  some  8  or  9 
feet  below  the  Oolite  Marl,  at  the  Jackdaw  Quarry  on  Stanwmy 


Hill,  near  VVinchcomb,  at  least  30  feet  of  freestone  was  seen 
above  the  "  best  yellow,"  and  yet  there  were  no  indications  of  the 
Oolite  Marl.  One  bed  in  the  freestone  series  at  the  Westington 
Hill  Quarry  was  found  to  be  pierced  by  "  borings  "  analogous  to 
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those  made  by  annelids,  and  in  connection  with  this  matter 
Mr.  Richardson  stated  that  a  conglomeratic  bed  fiormed  the  roof  of 
the  mines  in  the  Lower  Freestone  at  Whittington,  near  Chelten- 
ham. As  this  section  at  Westington  Hill  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  North  Cotteswolds  the  record  of  the  beds  exposed  is 
appended.     (Fig.  17).* 


WESTINGTON    HILL   QUARRY   ABOVE   CHIPPING 


UrPER  Freestone. 


Oolite  Marl. 


CAMPDEN. 

Ft.  Ins. 

1.  Oolitic  limestones,  thin  bedded  . 

2.  Pale  marly  stone  ....20 

3.  Yellow  clay 29 

4.  Hard  band  of  limestone,  grey,  oolitic  .         I   10 

5.  Indurated  pale  marl,  and  marly  stone 
with  scattered  oolite-granules.  Cidaris 
(plates),  Naiica  cincta  (very  large), 
Pieurotomaria^   Pholadomya^   Lucina 

Wtighti^  Osirea  sp.,  AUctryonia  cf. 
flabeUoides^  Terehratulafimbria,  (  Ter. 
submaxi/iata^  Ttr.  Whiiaktri^  Rhyn- 
chonellii  iuhohsoUta^  Rhyn.  Lycetti^ 
Rhyn.  of  a  subanguiat O'lyY^e^  Rhvn.  aff . 
parvula^  and  a  multitude  of  imma- 
ture forms  of  Rhynchonellce  and 
ZeilUruF.  Zeilleria  Leckenhyi  is  not 
uncommon,  and  a  number  of  ossicles 
of  a  Pintacrinus  were  also  obtained)f         9     6 

6.  Greyish  stone,  massive-bedded,  rather 
weathered  .         .         .         about         7     o 

7.  Rubbly  ferruginous  sandy  and  cal- 
careous deposit  (I  ft.  3  in.  to  2 ft.)    .         i     4 

8.  Greyish-white,  oolitic  limestone, 
weathers  into  several  beds        .         .         70 

9.  Thick  bed  of  yellow  freestone,  "  false- 
bedded  "  in  places    ....         7     6 

10.  Light   yellowish-brown    oolitic    free- 
stone, shell-debris  (seen)  ...         3     7 

A  large  number  of  fossils  were  obtained  by  the  members, 
and  an  interesting  discussion  took  place  with  regard  to  the 
"  borings "  and  "  false-bedding."  The  next  section  to  be 
investigated  was  close  at  hand,  and  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  Buckman  as  being  "  near  Campden  Hill  Farm.  J  In  one  part 
of  the  quarry  rubble  of  ClypeuS'%x\\.  was  noticed,  while  the  Upper 
Trig07iia-%i\\.  was  observed  resting  upon  the  Notgrove  Free- 
stone. The  Upper  Trigonia-gx\\  yielded  many  of  the  usual 
fossils,  and  also  a  much-worn  coral  {Isastraa),  The  top- bed  of 
the  Notgrove   Freestone   was  observed  to  be  pitted,  bored  in 

•  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward's  reading  of  this  section,  which  closely  agrees  with  the  present 
one,  will  be  found  in  the  Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  "The  Jurassic  Rocks  of  Britain,"  vol.  iv 
(1894),  p.  141.  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman  has  also  recorded  it  at  p.  150  of  the  Quart.  Journ, 
Geol.  Soc,  vol.  Ivii  (looi),  but  has,  unfortunately,  reversed  the  sequence,  owing  to  an 
error  in  transcription  from  his  note-book. 

f  The  fossils  mentioned  in  the  brackets  were  not  found  in  sitit,  but  were  collected 
from  the  spoil-heaps. 

X  Vide  Qitaft.  Journ,  Geol.  Soc„  vol.  Ivii  (1901),  p.  134. 


Lower  Freestone.  < 
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places  by  annelids  and  Lithodmni^  ind  lo  have  a  laj-er  of  oysters 
adhering  to  its  surface*  By  ihe  side  of  the  Five' Mile  Drive  is  a 
quarry  in  the  basai  (lortion  of  the  Tikstone*  of  which  deposit 
one  bed  is  canglomeraticj  the  pebbles  being  well  rolled  ;  and — ^as 
certain  of  the  members  observed — the  subjacent  bed  from  which 
they  were  derived  must  have  consolidated  before  the  erosion,  ' 
Plant-jemains,  an  echinotd,  a  rolled  tooth  of  a  Hyhodus^  and  A  J 
Natica  (t)  were  collected.  Mr.  Richardson  inforowsd  the  mem- 
bers that  on  a  previous  occasion  he  had  been  tcdd  by  a 
quarryman  that  about  i  foot  6  inches  below  the  lowest  bed  now 
seen  in  the  quarry  was  a  **  tough  greenish  day,"  and  -that  the 
lodges  a  little  to  the  north  of  this  section  on  the  west  side  ci  the 
road  were  supplied  by  water  from  a  spring  *^not  very  deep 
down."  The  water  would  seem  to  be  held  up  by  the  Lower 
Snowshill  Clay,  for  near  Uie  clump  of  beeches  at  a  somewhat 
lower  level  were  numerous  gorse-bushes,  which,  together  with 
other  evidence,  indicated  the  position  of  the  Harford  Sands. 

The  members  then  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Blockley, 
passing,  near  the  lodge,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  a 
quarry  in  which  the  Clypeus-  and  Upper  7>4'w/i/Vi-grits  are 
seen  above  the  Notgrove  Freestone,  the  top  bed  of  the 
last-named  subdivision  being  bored.  As  the  section  presented 
was  similar  to  that  investigated  near  Campden  Hill  Farm 
the  party  did  not  stop,  but  continued  their  walk  towards 
Blockley,  turning  into  a  quarry  opposite  "The  Holt." 
Mr.  Buckman  remarks  that  the  exact  position  of  the 
beds  here  exposed  "  requires  more  investigation,"  and  doubtfully 
refers  them  to  the  Harford  Sands ;  but  Mr.  Richardson  thought 
that  it  was  highly  probable  that  they  belonged  to  that  subdivision, 
for  there  were  several  other  sections  in  the  North  Cotteswolds,  as 
in  the  railway  cutting  at  Harford,  near  the  Naunton  Inn  on  the 
Stow  Road,  at  Bourton  Clump,  and  again  close  at  hand,  where 
the  lithic  structure  of  the  beds  exposed  was  very  similar.  Below 
the  deposits  exposed  in  the  Holt  Quarry  were  very  clear  indica- 
tions of  clay.  Mr.  Richardson  explained  that  on  a  former  occa- 
sion he  had  been  informed  by  the  quarrymen  that  the  clay- 
deposit  below  was  somewhat  thick — at  least  15  feet.  More 
definite  evidence  was  yet  forthcoming,  for  The  Holt  derives  its 
water  supply  from  two  wells  sunk  in  the  clay,  and  these  again 
showed  that  the  deposit  could  not  be  under  15  feet  in  thickness. 
Also,  the  sub-soil  of  the  gardens  between  the  houses  and  the  road 
is  of  clay,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  the  quarry  in  the 
Sands  with  evidence  of  clay  immediately  below.  Evidence  of  the 
Blockley  Clay  below  the  Harford  Sands  has  been  obtained  at 
several  other  localities  in  the  North  Cotteswolds.  A  disused 
quarry  completely  surrounded  by  a  wall  next  required  attention. 
It  showed  the  Tilestone  dipping  into  the  hill  at  a  high  angle,  while 
at  the  western  end,  just  below  the  turf,  was  seen   the  Upper 
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Snowshill  Clay  (C).  Leaving  the  road  near  a  barn  the  members 
saw  a  disused  quarry  in  which  the  following  evidence  could  be 
recorded. 


OUARRV 


HALF-A-MILE   WEST-NORTH-WEST    OF    BLOCKLEY 
CHURCH. 


TiLESTONE. 

Lower  Snowshill 
Clav. 


Harford  Sands. 


1.  Flaggy,   shelly,  oolitic  stone,  Ostna, 

May  have  slipped  a  little,  but  not 
much 

2.  Blue    and    yellow  clays,   arenaceous 

near  the  base  (about)     . 

3.  Greyish  sandstone,  with  small  flakes 

of  muscovite ;    forms  a   somewhat 
conspicuous  bed      .... 

4.  Parting  of  rubbly  stone  with  a  little 

sand  (l  to  4  inches) 

5.  Greyish-yellow   oolitic   stone,   under- 

surface  irregular      .... 

6.  Yellowish-brown   sand,  a   few  oolite- 

granules  .         .        .        . 

7.  Yellowish  oolitic  limestone 

8.  Yellowish  parting  of  rubbly  stone 

9.  Grey,  and  very  slightly  oolitic  lime- 

stone (visible)         .        .        •         . 


Ft.  Ins. 


4     o 


3    10 


O 
X 
O 


o    6 


A  little  lower  down  the  hill,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  is  a  quarry  in  the  Lower  Freestone,  so  that  the  quarries 
along  this  road  present  us  with  facts  which  enable  the  appended 
section  (Fig.  18)  to  be  constructed. 

From  Blockley  the  party  drove  past  Northwick  House  and  by 
way  of  Paxford  to  Chipping  Campden  Station.  If  time  had 
permitted  a  gravel-pit  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  village  of 
Paxford  would  have  been  visited.  The  pit  is  about  12  ft.  deep, 
and  the  constituents  of  the  gravel  are  mainly  fragments  of  oolite, 
of  which  the  flat  fragments  are  arranged  horizontally.  Masses  of 
flint  and  occasional  quartzite  pebbles  are  intermingled,  and  near 
the  base  of  the  section  is  green  clayey  matter  (April,  1903). 
After  dinner  in  the  evening  Mr.  Richardson  gave  a  lecture,  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  earth-movements  which  occurred  during  the 
deposition  of  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

After  making  some  general  remarks  on  the  physical  geography 
towards  the  close  of  the  Harpoceratar.  Age,  the  lecturer  observed 
that  all  through  the  Ludwigian  and  Sonninian  Ages  there  is 
distinct  evidence  that  there  were  continuous  upheavals  along  the 
tract  of  country  now  indicated  by  the  Moreton  Valley.  Low 
down  in  the  Inferior  Oolite  Series  there  is  evidence  that  what 
may  be  called  the  Lower  Limestone*  rests  non-sequentially  upon 

*  This  term  was  originally  applied  by  E.  Witchell  to  those  non-pisoUtic  beds,  which, 
as  a  rule,  are  pres<^nt  between  the  sc»s.s»wj-bods  and  typical  Pea-erit  of  the  Stroud- 
Chelff'nham  District.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  line  of  division  Is  some- 
what arbitrary,  for  almost  any  beds  between  the  deposits  of  the  hemera  sc»s5i  and  Lower 
Freestone  may  be  pisoliiic  at  one  locality,  and  non-plsolitic  at  another. 
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the  Coiieswold  Sands,  for  In 
the  side  of  the  road  near 
Copse  Hill  House  such  is 
seen  to  be  the  sequence,  this 
Lower  Limestone  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  occurrence 
of  a  certain  small  Pecten, 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the 
sdssum  h^d^j  such  as  are  seen 
above  the  Coiieswold  Sands  at 
B  road  water,  near  Tern  pie 
Guiiing,  and  at  Wood  Farm 
near  the  same  village — sec- 
tions situated  in  a  synclinal 
area.  The  relationship  then 
of  the  sass!d»i-bed^  and  Lower 
Limestone  to  the  Cotteswold 
Sands  may  be  diagram  mall  call  y 
represented  thus  {Fig.  19,  {2) ). 
Allhough  there  is  evidence 
of  a  pene-conteraporaneous 
erosion  during  the  deposition 
of  the  Lower  Freestone  the 
n on  sequence  is  not  appa- 
rently of  importance,  but 
after  the  formation  of  that 
rock  the  movement  along  the 
Moreton  anticline  must  have 
again  taken  place,  for  in  a 
quarry  at  Wag  borough  Bush 
(see  p,  404)  the  Tti/ehhcd  of 
the  Upper  Fieestone  rests 
directly  upon  the  Lower  Free- 
stone^^the  Oolite  Marl  is  miss- 
ing* This  probably  means 
that  owing  to  the  elevation  of 
the  Lower  Freestone  before 
the  hradfordtiisis  hemera  the 
Oolite  Marl  was  not  allowed 
to  accumulate  at  the  spot,  boi 
was,  nevertheless,  being  de- 
posited  during  the  first  part 
of  the  hemera  in  more  de- 
pressed areas :  this  theory 
seems  more  probable  from 
the  facts  obtainable  than  that 
of  deposition  and  subsequent 
erosion.      The    Lower   Free- 
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Stone  now  seen  in  this  quany,  however,  was  submerged  at  tbe  i 
mencement  of  the  time  when  the  Upper  Freestone  was  laid  down, 
for,  as  already  stated,  the  Ta/ei-hed  rests  non-sequentiallj  upon 
the  Lower  Freestone.    Matters  then  may  be  represented  aa  shown 

diagrammatically in Fig.i9,(3)»   During thebeoKr a a->fi,\r:-i it\eti\\ 
slight  movements  of  elevation  along  the  Moretan  atitichne  took 
place,  as  is  shown  by  the  relationship  of  the  several  deposits  of 
that  date  to  one  another,  and  to  the  Upper  Freestone.    After  thai 
hemera  there  is  no  evidence  as  yet  of  any  important  movenjem, 
although — as  was  noticed  by  some  of  die  members — in   the 
Gryphite-grit  exposed  in  the  quarry  (p.  391)  near  the  Motiumertt, 
on  Broadway  Hill,  there  is  a  study  depcoit  fall  of  well-rolled 
pebbles.    But  in  post-&if»^  and  certainly  not  kter  than  the 
Garantiana  hemera,    there    was  a  great  upheaval   along   xh\^ 
anticlinal  axes ;   and  especially  along  that  old  line  of  weakness^ 
the  country  now  indicated  by  the  Moreton  Valley.     The  results 
of  the  forces  causing  the  earth-movements  were  lo  throw  th^  , 
strata  into  anticlinal  and  synclinal  flexures,  and  in  the  district 
visited  by  the  Association  we  have  to  deal  with  a  portion  of  a 
syncline  gradually  passing  up  into  an  anticlinal  fold.      After  this 
flexing  of  the  strata  we  must  picture  the  Ragstone-beds  (Lower 
Trigonia-gui  to  the  Fhiliipsiana-ht^s,   and  possibly  strata  laid 
down  during  the  nioriensis  and  Humphriesiani  hemerae)  thrown 
into  the  positions  indicated  in  Fig.  19,  (4) ;  their  upturned  edges 
denuded ;  gradual  subsidence ;  the  deposition   of  the  Upper 
Trigonia-gixi  \  the  probable  slow  overlap  of  the  eastern  limit  of 
this  deposit  by  the  C/ypeus-grit ;  and  the  possible  complete  sub- 
mergence of   the    Moreton    anticline.      The   statement,    "the 
probable  slow  overlap  of  the  Cfy/ensgrit"  is  employed  because 
the  top-bed  of  the  Upper  Trigom'a-gTit  is  often  bored  by  Litho- 
domi  and  covered  with  Ostrece,  and  that  may  point  to  another 
pene-conteniporaneous  erosion,  brought  about  by  a  slight  repetition 
of  the  movement  of  upheaval  along  the  anticlinal  axes,  whereby 
the  area  along  the  Moreton  Valley  was  again  elevated,  causing 
the  C/ypeuS'gni  to  overlap  the  Upper  Trigoma-grii^  and  that  Jhere 
is  such  an  overlap  is  certain.     Near  the  barn  north  of  Kates 
Britton,  near  Little  Rissington,  there  is  a  quarry  in  the  Clypeus- 
grit  yielding  Clypeiis  Ploti^   Terebratula  globata^  Lima  gibhosa^ 
Myacites^  etc.,  whilst  at  a  slightly  lower  level   nearer  the  bam 
a  spring  bursts  out — thrown  off  the  Upper  Lias  clays.     Reference 
to  Table  L  will  show  what  a  great  mass  of  rock  is  missing  at  this 
locality,  most  probably  all  the  Upper  Trigonia-gnX, ;  certainly  the 
subdivisions  from  that  deposit  downwards  to  the  scissumAs/^^ 
and  inclusive  of  the  last-named  deposit,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  Cotteswold  Sands.     When   the  student  has  studied  the 
well-known  sections  at  Leckhampton  and  Cleeve  Hills,  and  has 
visited  this  locality  near  Little  Rissington,  then  will  he  compre- 
hend fully  the  magnitude  of  the  break. 
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1.     NORTHERN   DRIFT  OH    LIASSIC  CLAY.  BREDON    STATION. 
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Fict   2.    GRAVEL    PIT,  MORETOH-VH-1*MV'SV\. 
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AfirtV  4tk, 

On  the  Monday  the  members  proceeded  to  Moreton-in-Marsh 
by  train,  and  found  brakes  awaiting  them.  The  first  halt  was 
made  to  examine  the  exposures  in  the  road- cutting  about  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  Stow-oTMhe-Wold.  First  of  all  an  opening 
^on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  revealed  yellowish  oolitic  iron* 
stained  rock  with  a  little  sandy  matter,  while  on  the  other  side 
was  observed  flaggy-oolitic  limestone.  The  exact  stratigraph- 
ical  position  of  these  beds  is  a  little  difficult  to  fix*  but  they  most 
probably  belong  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  Pea-grtt  equivalent 
and  the  base  of  the  Lower  Freestone.  Immediately  above  was 
seen  the  Cfypms  grit,  exhibiting  its  typical  lithic  structure 
and  crowded  with  specimens  of  Clypfus  Pioti ;  Ostrea  cf. 
gregaria^  Rhynchoneihi  afT.  kamptnensis^  and  Ttrebrafyia  glohita 
were  also  collected.  The  Clyp^as-gul  then  passes  up  into  some- 
what  unfossiliferous-but  distinctly  oolitic — limestones,  in  which, 
however,  a  i^inirle  specimen  of  C/iAv/j  Pioti  and  two  or  thre'^ 
Terebratula  of  the  globataty^t  were  found.  Separating  this 
rock  from  strata,  which  closely  resembled  in  appearance  the 
basement- beds  of  the  Great  Oolite,  was*  an  intermittent  deposit 
of  grey  and  yellowish  clay  with  oolite-granules,  and  containing 
lignite,  a  few  pebbles,  and  specimens  of  Os/rea,  Soft  oolitic 
stone  often  replaces  this  clayey  deposit. 

Between  Stow  and  Bourton-on-t he-Water  a  gravel-pit  was 
visited.  There  are  two  pits  somewhat  close  together,  and  it 
was  the  northernmost  that  was  investigated.  The  section  showed 
about  1 2  feet  of  gravel  composed  of  debris  of  Liassic  and  Inferior 
Oolitic  limestones  with  derived  specimens  of  Grypluva 
^^  sublolnita^^  Zdlleria^  Serpnla^  Aleciryonia  flabelloides^  Rhyn- 
chonella^  and  an  echinoid.  One  small  fragment  of  flint  was  found 
in  situ.  Layers  of  dark  gravel  traverse  the  section  irregularly, 
and  on  closer  inspection  this  was  found  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  carbonaceous  matter  which  coated  the  pebbles  ;  and 
there  were  small  patches  of  clayey  matter.  Mr.  Richardson 
explained  that  the  accumulation  was  essentially  a  local  one,  all  of 
the  constituents  having  been  derived  from  the  North  Cotteswolds, 
and  he  commented  upon  the  apparent  absence  of  any  foreign  or 
"  Northern  Drift "  pebbles  in  the  Vale  of  Bourton.  He  made 
mention  of  other  sections  of  gravel  of  similar  composition  near 
Sherborne,  some  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Bourton,  where  the 
debris  is  noticeably  rolled.  As  the  sections  referred  to  are  very 
little  known  their  exact  positions  may  be  given  :  the  one  is 
distant  about  half-a-mile  in  an  east-north-easterly  direction  from 
Sherborne  Church  ;  and  the  other  five-twelfths  of  a  mile  east  of 
Farmington   Church — the  latter  a  particularly  interesting  section. 

Passing  under  the  railway-line  to  the  west  of  Bourton  the 
members  ascended  the  hill,  and  taking  the  first  turn  to  the  left 
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saw  a  quarry  opened  out  in  rock  belonging  most  probably  to  the 
Pea-grit  equivalent.  The  section  showed  that  the  mapping  of 
the  different  formations  as  represented  on  the  Geological  Survey 
Map  required  some  recttfyiog.  The  next  section  examined  was 
near  Bourton  Hill  Farm,  Clapton. 


QUARRY    NEAR    BOURTON    HILL 
Cfypius-GRIT. 


Upper   Trigonia- 
Grit. 


FARM,    CLAPTON. 

Ft.  Ins. 

1.  Rubble 

2.  Grey,  shelly  ragstone ;  Ttrebratula 
globata  (very  numerous),  Acantho- 
thyris  spinosa  (rare),  Rhynchonella 
hampentnsisy  Avicula  digitata^ 
Lucina  cf.  clypeata,  Ptcten  cf. 
demtssus,  Oilrea  aff.  acuminata^ 
Osina  sp.        .         .        .         about        o    6 

3.  Rubbly,  brownish-grey,  in  places 
slightly  ironstained,  oolitic  lime- 
stone. Top  bed  slightly  bored  and 
covered  with  OstreiF        ...         3     8 

4.  Greyish-yellow  oolitic  limestones :  an 
intermittent  bed  I  ft.  4  ins.  to 
2  ft.  4  ins.  thick  ;  is  almost  wholly 
made  up  of  Polyzoa  and  shell- 
debris     ....       visible       12     o 

After  pointing  out  the  sequence  shown  in  this  quarry  Mr. 
Richardson  stated  that  as  the  members  proceeded  westwards 
they  would  see  other  beds  coming  in  below  the  grit.  This  state- 
ment was  borne  out  by  the  next  quarry  visited  at  Sweedslad 
Farm,  where  the  Oolite  marl  was  observed  below  the  grit. 


Lower  Freestone. 


QUARRY    AT    SWEEDSLAD    FARM,    NEAR 


Clypeus-GKll. 


Upper  Trigoma- 
Grit. 


(•• 


CLAPTON. 

Ft.  Ins. 


Rubbly  rock  with  typical  Hthic 
structure — pisolite-spherules ;  Ten- 
bratula  globata^  Pecten  cf.  demissus^ 
MyacUeSy  Homomya  gibbosa  .  .  I  4 
2.  Grey,  slightly  shelly  rock,  sandy  ; 
Ostreay  Ter,  globata.  Ter»  globata 
is  most  abundant  in  the  upper 
portion,  and  occurs  in  association 
with  a  Rhynchonella^  but  the  lower 
portion  is  not  very  fossiliferous  .  3  lo 
,3.  Brownish  clay,  oolite-granules    .         .         05 

4.  Oolitic  limestone         .         .         .         ,         on 

5.  Brownish  clay,  with  a  bed  of  oolite  in 
places 08 

6.  Whitish  oolite,  becoming  rubbly  at  the 
base,  and  passing  down  into  white 

Oolite  Marl.     .-  and  yellow  marl  with  Ter.  fimbria 

and  Rhyn.  subohsoleta  .  .  .  210 
Whitish  oolite,  rubbly  at  the  top  :  Ter. 
fimbria^  Lucina  Wrightt,  Natica 
cincta^  Pholadomya.  Some  of  the 
oolite-granules  are  brownish,  rock 
more  compact  below.  visible         3     4 
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The  explanation  of  the  "  incoming  "  of  the  Oolite  Marl  seems 
to  be  that,  whereas  near  Bourton  Hill  Farm  the  anticlinal  flexure^ 
having  its  strike  probably  along  the  Vale  of  Bourton,  caused  the 
Oolite  Marl  by  elevation  to  be  eroded,  here  in  the  synclinal  area 
at  Sweedslad  that  rock  was  for  the  greater  part  pres^ved. 

Near  the  place  where  the  meml^rs  boarded  the  brakes  on  the 
Roman  Foss  Way  (about  half-a-mile  to  the  north  of  the  Sweeds- 
lad section)  a  large  quarry  in  the  Ciypeus-^t  was  noticed,  and 
the  considerable  thickness  of  the  grit  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
commented  upon. 

While  in  the  brakes  the  members  had  lunch,  so  that  upon 
arrival  at  the  railway-bridge  they  were  ready  to  continue  the  walk 
without  any  delay.  At  Wagborough  Bush  two  quarries  were 
seen,  and  the  southernmost  was  entered.  Here  the  sequence  of 
deposits  was  as  follows  : 

(JUARRY    AT 


WAGBOROUGH     BUSH, 
THE-WATER. 


NEAR    BOURTON-ON- 


ClypeuS'OKll. 


Uri'EK  Freestone. 


Lower  Freestone. 


1.  Rubbly  rock  wiih  pisolite  spherules; 

Rhynchonella  spp.,  Mod  to/a  ^  Tere- 
tratula  globata^  Tir.  permaxiUata^ 
MyaaUs,  Pecten  dtmissus^  Picten  sp., 
Ltfua  gjhhosii,  Pholadomya^  Clypeus 
Ploti^  Aslarte,  large  Ostreir^  gaster- 
opods      ....         about 

2.  Ironstained,    shelly,    slightly    oolitic 

limestone,  passes  up  into  typical 
Ciypius-grxi.  Rhynchonella  fatei 
(probably  derived)  at  base  . 
3  Rubbly  yellowish  deposit  ;  Ostrea-  in 
pUces  OP.  upper  surface ;  Phvn- 
chonella  cf.  suhohsoUta^  Rhyn.  TaUty 
Terihratitix  fimbria  (5  to  12  in.)      . 

4.  ^'ellowish-white    oolite  ;     Terehraiula 

Jimf.ria  (rare),  Rhyncfwntlla  Tatii 
(12  in.  to  I  ft.  7  in  ) 

5.  A  greyish  and  yellowish  rubbly  deposit, 

clayey  in  places  ;  full  of  Khynchon- 
ilia  Tatei^  RhynxX.suhobsoUia^  Tere- 
bratulafim'uria  (o  to  6  in.) 

6.  Hard  stratum  of  limestone,  makes  a 

conspicuous  feature 

7.  Massive-bedded       limestones ;       the 

higher  beds  are  the  most  oolitic. 
Terehraiula  fimhna  4  ft.  £  in.  below 
the  lop-bed  of  the  Lower  Free- 
stone     ....         about 


Ft.  Ins. 


Particular  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
evidence  here  of  two  non-sequences.  The  7'<z/<r/-bed*  rests 
directly  upon  that  Lower  Freestone,  and  that  means  that  the 
Oolite   Marl,   a   deposit   which   the    members    investigated    at 

•  The  stratigraphlcal  position  that  the  Tate'x-hftd,  occupies,  where  the  sequence  Is 
complete,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  (Jiiait.Joutn.  Geo/.  Sec,  vol.  11(1895).  p.  400, 
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Snowshill  and  Westington  Hill,  is  wanting ;  and  the  Clypeus- 
grit  reposes  upon  the  Upper  Freestone.  Now  the  former 
non-sequence,  it  was  explained,  was  probably  due  to  an  elevation 
in  immediate  ^rt'bradfordefisis  times,  whereby  the  Oolite  Marl 
was  not  allowed  to  accumulate  at  this  spot,  the  Lower  Freestone 
not  being  submerged  until  the  formation  of  the  deposit  contain- 
ing the  specimens  of  Rhynchonella  Tatei^  while  the  phenomenon 
of  C/ypeus-grii  resting  upon  the  Upper  Freestone  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  theory  of  the  Bajocian  Denudation. 

Passing  through  the  picturesque  village  of  Upper  Slaughter 
the  members  ascended  the  hill  to  the  north-east,  and  saw  traces 
of  the  Cotteswold  Sands  in  the  left  bank  of  the  road,  while  above 
was  the  Lower  Limestone — there  being  no  signs  of  the  scissum- 
beds.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  Copse  Hill  House  a  quarry 
reveals  the  Cfypeus-gnt  resting  upon  about  4  feet  of  Lower 
Freestone,  and  this  latter  rock  upon  the  Pea-grit  equivalent. 
The  top-bed  of  the  Lower  Freestone,  it  was  stated — for  time  did 
not  permit  of  the  examination  of  the  section — was  bored,  and 
had  OsirecB  adhering  to  its  surface.  In  a  little  wood  by  the  side 
of  the  Stow  Road  a  most  interesting  section  was  investigated. 
The  beds  exposed  comprised  sand,  clay,  and  limestone,  and 
belonged  to  the  highest  subdivision  of  the  Inferior  Oolite 
Series — the  Chipping  Norton  Limestone.  One  bed  of  limestone 
interstratified  in  the  clay  yielded  a  number  of  gasteropods,  but 
they  were  mostly  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation.  A  short 
distance  down  the  hill,  in  the  direction  of  Lower  Swell,  was  the 
last  section  to  be  visited  this  day  ;  the  deposit  exposed  was  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  the  valves  of  an  Ostrea  of  the  Sowerhyi-X,^^i^. 
Mr.  Richardson  said  the  rock  belonged  to  the  Great  Oolite 
Series,*  and  compared  it  with  the  deposit  seen  about  the  Stones- 
field  Slate-equivalent  at  Grove's  Quarry,  Milton.  He  had  found 
Rhynchonella  concinna  in  the  strata  the  members  were  studying : 
a  "  find  '*  which  was  shortly  confirmed.  At  Stow  the  brakes 
were  waiting  to  convey  the  party  back  to  Moreton. 

April  ^th. 

The  morning  of  the  last  day  was  occupied  in  investigating 
the  country  around  Batsford.  At  Bourton-on-the-Hill  the  large 
quarry  was  visited,  and  the  beds  constituting  the  Pea-grit  equiva- 
lent examined.  The  contemporaneity  of  the  deposit  with  the 
true  pisolite  of  the  Cheltenham  district  was  shown  by  the 
members  finding  certain  Polyzoa,  Pstudoglossothyris  {Terebraiula) 
simplex^  Terebraiula  submaxillata,  and  a  little  Terebraiula  of  a 
type  well  known   at   Crickley   Hill   in  the  highest  beds.      Mr. 

•  Clays  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Division  of  the  Great  Oolite  in  Mr.  H.  B. 
Woodward's  record,  vide  Mem,  Geol.Surv.  "The  Jurassic  Rocks  of  Britain,"  vol.  iv 
(1894),  p.  307. 
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Richardson  has  also  recorded  Rhynchonella  subangulaia^  and 
ZeilUria  ciratiaris. 

The  Bourton-Clump  section,  described  by  Mr.  S.  S. 
Buckroan,*  was  somewhat  overgrown,  but  the  Harford  Sands  and 
Lower  Snowshill  Clay  could  be  clearly  seen.  In  a  field  to  the 
north  of  Batsford  Park  (the  third  from  Blockley  Downs  Farm  in 
a  north-easterly  direction),  and  at  an  altitude  of  about  750  feet, 
an  old  excavation  showed  the  Cotteswold  Sands  and  Upper 
Lias  clay.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  here  the 
Upper  Lias  occurred  at  a  height  of  about  750  feet  above 
Ordnance-datum,  while  to  the  west  of  Condicote — in  a  synclinal 
area — the  top  of  the  Stonesfield  Slate  Beds  was  shown  by  the 
6-inch  map  to  be  under  699  feet  above  Ordnance-datum.  This 
it  was  explained  was  due  to  the  continuous  elevation  of  the 
Moreton  anticline,  and  the  corresponding  depression  of  the 
country  around  Condicote.  Descending  Cadley  Hill  the  walk 
was  continued  along  the  platform  caused  by  the  "  rock-bed  "  of 
the  Middle  Lias  ;  and  when  the  members  were  passing  through 
Aston  Magna  the  junction  of  the  sandy  clays  of  the  Middle 
Lias  with  the  Lower  Lias  clays  (according  to  the  Geological 
Sun'ey),  was  practically  illustrated  by  the  outburst  of  a  little 
spring  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  A  clay-pit  in  deposits  of  the 
hemera  annati  was  visited,  but  very  few  fossils  were  obtained. 
A  walk  across  the  fields  brought  the  members  back  to  Moreton- 
in-Marsh. 

Here  they  met  Dr.  C.  Callaway,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  under  whose 
guidance  the  gravel-pits  were  examined  after  lunch  at  the  "  Royal 
White  Hart  Hotel."  On  arriving  at  the  gravel-pits,  lying  about 
half-a-mile  east  of  Moreton-in-Marsh,  Dr.  Callaway  pointed  out 
that  these  deposits,  situated  near  the  water-parting  between 
the  basins  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  were  over  400  ft. 
above  Ordnance-datum.  They  consisted  mainly  of  flints,  not 
much  worn,  and  well-rounded  pebbles  of  quartzite  in  a  sandy 
matrix,  which  in  places  lay  in  horizontal  layers.  Many  of  the 
flints  and  pebbles  were  in  a  vertical  position,  and  some  of  them 
had  their  larger  end  uppermost  (Plate  XLI,  Fig.  2).  Similar  flints 
and  pebbles  were  scattered  abundantly  over  the  valley  to  the 
north  ;  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Evenlode  to  the  south  these 
materials  were  less  plentiful.  Three  or  four  miles  to  the  east 
the  late  W.  C.  Lucy  had  found  fragments  of  red  chalk  in  graveL 
Some  of  these  were  exhibited,  and  were  identified  by  Mr. 
VVhitaker.  The  speaker  referred  to  the  previous  visit  to  these 
pits  by  the  Cotteswold  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  when  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  was  expressed  on  the  origin  of  the  gravels.  Mr. 
T.  Melland  Reade  had  favoured  the  theory  of  conveyance  by 
floating  ice  during  a  period  of  marine  submergence.  Mr.  S.  S. 
Buckman  had  admitted  the  agency  of  ice,  but   held  that  the 

•  Quart.  Joutn,  Geol,  Soc.  vol.  Ivii  (1901),  p.  135. 
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materials  of  the  gravel  had  been  brought  down  by  a  large  river 
in  the  Pliocene  epoch.  The  speaker  had  objected  to  the  river 
theory  as  making  too  large  a  demand  upon  time.  He  contended 
that  a  simpler  and  more  natural  explanation  was  found  in  the 
southward  drift  of  ice  in  the  Glacial  Epoch,  a  fact  which  all 
admitted ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  decide  between  the 
claims  of  floating  ice  and  ice  moving  over  the  land.  To  these 
opinions  he  still  adhered.* 

Opportunities  were  also  afforded  the  members  for  visiting 
Tewkesbury  and  Malvern.  Those  who  went  to  Tewkesbury 
drove  along  the  road  to  that  locality  as  far  as  Teddington  Cross, 
but  here  they  turned  up  the  lane  for  Overbury.  A  sand-pit  by 
the  side  of  the  lane  was  visited,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  main 
mass  of  the  deposit  was  of  quartzose  sand,  with  a  little  debris  of 
limestone  derived  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  and  Lias,  and  an 
occasional  "Northern  Drift  "  pebble.  Mr.  Richardson  pointed  out 
that  this  was  one  of  the  few  sections  where  conspicuous  clay-bands 
were  intercalated  in  the  superficial  deposit,  but  owing  to  the 
water  in  the  pit  it  was  not  possible  to  investigate  them.  Driving 
into  Overbury  the  gravel-pit — which  yielded  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman 
most  of  the  evidence  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  demonstrate 
that,  during  the  greater  number  of  the  hemerse  during  which  the 
Cotteswold  Sands  and  Cephalopoda-bed  were  being  laid  down  in 
the  Haresfield  district,  clay  (with  a  few  limestone-nodules)  was 
being  deposited  in  the  Bredon  area — was  visited,  but  no  "  finds  " 
of  importance  were  made.f  The  material  worked  in  this  pit  is 
the  product  of  the  excavation  of  the  valley  in  Overbury  Park 
close  at  hand.  At  Bredon  Station  a  most  interesting  section  was 
examined  (Plate  XLI,  Fig.  i) :  it  showed  the  "Northern  Drift" 
resting  upon  an  undulating  surface  of  the  Liassic  clays,  and  the 
members  present  expressed  their  concurrence  with  the  view  that 
the  surface  of  the  clay  had  not  been  eroded  by  marine  action  ;  if 
it  had  been  that  surface  would  have  been  much  more  even. 
The  date  of  the  clay  excavated  during  the  construction  of  the 
siding  was  stated  by  Mr.  Richardson  to  be  of  the  hemerce  slellaris 
and  obiusi. 

At  Tewkesbury  the  Abbey  was  visited,  and  the  fine  west 
front  greatly  admired.  Afterwards  the  members  proceeded  to 
the  Mythe  Hill,  where  in  the  picturesque  cliff  by  the  side  of  the 
Severn  is  a  fine  section  of  the  Upper  Keuper  Marls. 

In  a  cutting  through  which  the  Tewkesbury-Ledbury  road 
passes  at  Sam  Hill  was  an  exposure  of  the  Rhaetic  Bone-bed. 
At  first  the  contemporaneity  of  this  micaceous  sandstone,  which 
contains  but  very  rarely  a  fish-scale,  with  the  well-known  Bone- 
bed  of  Aust  and  Garden  Cliffs,  might  be  doubted,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  the  cliff-section  at  Wainlode,  near  Gloucester^ 

•  This  paragraph  was  supplied  by  Dr.  C.  Callaway. 

t  Vide  Quart.  Journ.  Gcol.  Soc,  vol.  lix  (1903),  pp.  445  et  seq. 
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the  change  might  be  studied  ;  at  one  end  af  that  clilT  it  was  a 
thin  pyrkic  stratum  full  of  fish-scales,  and  at  the  other  a  aim- 
ossiferoas  micaceous  sandstone  a  foot  thick. 

In  a  wood  near  the  cutting  two  disused  quarries  in  the  I^ower 
Lias  were  visited  ;  the  first  revealed  the  Os/r^aheds,  which  may 
be  dated  as  yx^-p/am*rh's  ;  the  second,  deposits  of  the  hemera 
Jf/a/wr^jSf  crowded  with  the  characteristic  ammonite  at  ceriaio 
horizons. 

After  tea  at  the  **  Swan  Hotel  ^'  the  members  drove  back  to 
Evesham. 
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ON   APRIL   23RD,   AND   TO   THE   BRICKFIELDS 

AND  GRAVEL  PITS  AT    DAWLEY,  BETWEEN 

HAYES   AND   WEST   DRAYTON,  ON 

APRIL    30TH,     1904. 

Directors:  H.  A.  Mangles,  F.G.S.,  R.  Fane  de  Salis,  F.G.S., 

AND    H.    W.    MONCKTON,    F.G.S. 

Excursion  Secretary:  George  W.  Young. 

(^Report  by  H.  W.  MONCKTON.) 

The  main  object  of  these  two  excursions  was  to  enable  the 
members  to  compare  the  Drift  Deposits  of  a  plateau  which  now 
overlooks  all  the  valleys  around  it,  with  those  of  a  plain  not 
much  above  the  bottom  of  a  modern  valley. 

The  Drift  at  Farnham  consists  of  gravel,  and  there  is  a  bed 
of  gravel  overlain  by  brickearth  at  Dawley.  In  both  places  the 
gravel  has  yielded  many  flint  implements. 

On  April  23rd  the  members  assembled  at  Farnham  Station, 
and  proceeded  by  carriage,  motor,  or  cycle  to  the  extensive 
gravel  pits  at  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  plateau,  a  little  south- 
east of  Farnham.  Some  account  of  the  sections  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  our  excursion  to  Farnham  on  May  13th,  1893, 
and  as  that  was  a  whole  day  excursion  the  members  were  able  to 
see  much  more  of  the  geology  of  the  neighbourhood  than  time 
would  allow  of  on  the  present  occasion.  I  may,  however,  take 
this  opportunity  of  recording  the  find  of  Ammonites  mammalatus 
in  bed  5  of  the  section  at  Wrecclesham  given  on  page  76  of  that 
report  i^Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  xiii).  I  found  a  specimen  soon 
after  our  excursion  in  1893.  After  an  examination  of  the  gravel 
pits  the  party  followed  the  road  past  Waverley  Abbey  and 
Crooksbury  Hill  to  Littleworth  Cross,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Mangles,  where  a  collection  of  implements  from  the  Farnham 
gravels  was  exhibited.  The  members  then  walked  round  Mr. 
Mangles's  beautiful  garden,  and  inspected  his  magnificent 
collection  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  most  of  which  were  in 
full  blossom.  He  has  since  received  two  awards  of  merit  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  them.  The  party  was  then 
entertained  to  tea  by  Miss  Mangles,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
London  by  way  of  Tongham  and  Guildford. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Directors  and  to  Miss  Mangles  was 
proposed  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Salter  and  carried  unanimously. 

On  April  30th  the  party  met  at  Hayes  Station,  and  walked 
along  the  towing-path  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  to  Dawley. 
Prog.  Geol.  Assoc.  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  8,  1904.]  29 
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There  some  excellent  sections  in  the  Ddft  were  inspectedi  and 
Mr,  De  Salis  explamed  that  it  consisted  of  brickearth  resting  upon 
gravel.  The  ground  is  let  to  brick luakerSj  who  first  work  off  the 
brickearth  and  send  the  bricks  by  canal  lo  London 

The  bricks  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  brickearth,  ashes,  and 
chalk.  They  are  first  sun4ried,  and  then  stacked  in  kilns  and 
burnt.  The  brickearth  having  been  removed  the  gravel  is  then 
sold  at  so  much  an  acre,  and  worked  to  with  in  a  foot  of  the  wat«r 
level. 

The  gravel  is  much  more  sandy  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Dawley  Estate  than  on  the  west  side,  and  both  the  sandy  phase 
and  the  stoney  phase  of  the  deposit  have  a  considerable  com- 
tnercial  value.  Where,  however,  the  sand  and  stones  are  mixed 
the  value  h  much  reduced. 

Numerous  flint  implements  recently  found  from  12  ft,  to  1 8  ft. 
below  the  surface  were  shown  to  the  members  by  the  workmen* 
One  unusually  fine  specimen  measured  jo  in.  in  length,  and 
weighed  3^  lbs. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Directors  was  proposed  by  Prof  J.  V. 
Blake  and  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  party  then  walked  to  West  Drayton  Station  and  returned 
to  London. 

The  gravel-capped  plateau  south  of  Farnham  which  we  visited 
on  April  23rd  is  a  long  spur  running  out  from  the  rather  high 
ground  of  Alice  Holt  Forest.  The  top  is  fairly  flat,  and  slopes 
from  a  level  of  about  380  ft.  in  the  south-west  to  about  360  ft.  in 
the  north-east.  There  are  deep  valleys  on  both  sides  of  the 
plateau.  The  Drift-covered  area  at  Dawley  is  about  115  It. 
above  the  sea,  and  it  is  part  of  a  tolerably  gradual  slope 
extending  from  Hillingdon,  where  the  level  is  188  ft.,  down  to 
the  River  Thames,  some  30  ft.  above  sea  level.  There  are 
slight  features  in  this  slope  enabling  one  to  divide  it  into  terraces, 
but  these  terraces  are  not  very  well  marked,  and  the  covering  of 
Drift  is  practically  continuous.  The  thickness  of  the  gravel  is  up 
to  25  ft.  at  Farnham,  and  from  12  to  15  ft.  at  Dawley.  At  both 
places  it  is  better  stratified  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and 
this  is  usually  the  case  with  the  gravels  of  the  district.  The 
Dawley  gravel  is  covered  by  a  more  or  less  continuous  bed  of 
brickearth,  but  there  is  no  brickearth  at  Farnham. 

At  both  places  the  gravel  consists  largely  of  subangular  flints, 
and  is  thus  easily  distinguished  from  the  Eocene  pebble  beds  of 
the  London  District.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  match  such  subangular 
deposits  in  any  of  the  older  geological  formations,  and  I  have 
suggested  that  these  gravels  were  possibly  deposited  as  the  result 
of  earth-movements  of  elevation,  whereas  most  of  our  geological 
deposits  are  due  to  long  and  continuous  earth-movements  of 
depression  (see  Froc.  GeoL  Assoc. ^  vol.  xvi,  p.  443).     In  any  case 
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I  feel  convinced  that  the  Drift  at  both  places  is  the  deposit 
of  rivers,  and  as  the  gravel  in  both  cases  contains  fragments 
from  the  Hythe  Beds  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  the  drainage 
area  of  the  rivers  must  have  changed  considerably  since  the  date 
of  deposit.  Thus  the  Wey  and  its  tributaries  does  not  drain  a 
Hylhe  Bed  area  until  after  it  has  passed  the  Farnham  plateau, 
and  the  Thames  does  not  drain  such  an  area  until  it  has  passed 
Dawley.  Moreover,  Dawley  is  now  north  of  the  present  course 
of  the  Thames,  and  the  Hylhe  bed  fragments  have  almost 
certainly  been  brought  from  the  Wealden  district  a  long  way  to 
the  south  of  the  river. 

I  was  much  interested  by  the  remarks  on  the  Thames  Valley 
Drifts  by  Mr.  Pocock  at  Grays  last  year  {Proc.  GeoL  Assoc.y 
vol.  xviii,  p.  143),  and  I  much  appreciate  his  account  of  those 
deposits  in  the  Summary  of  Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  for 
1902,  p.  199.  I  should  like  also  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
congratulating  the  Survey  on  the  excellent  colour-printed  map  of 
the  London  District  just  issued. 

When  we  were  at  Ipswich  in  1902  I  gave  a  summary  of  the 
events  which  seemed  to  have  happened  in  that  district  in 
recent  geological  times,  and  I  will  now  attempt  to  give  a  similar 
summary  for  the  Fariiham-Dawley  district. 

Lower  Barton. — The  yellow  sands  of  the  Fox  Hills, 
Chobham  Ridges,  Easthampstead  Plain,  etc.,  are  shown  by  their 
fossils  to  be  of  Lower  Barton  age.  The  shells  are  marine,  and 
the  valves  of  the  bivalves  are  united  and  closed,  and  probably  the 
sands  were  deposited  in  a  wide  bay  of  open  sea  not  far  from 
land. 

Middle  and  Upper  Barton. — Wanting. 

Oligocene. — Wanting. 

Miocene. — The  folding  which  gave  rise  to  the  anticline  of 
the  Weald,  and  the  syncline  of  the  London  Basin,  probably  took 
place  to  a  great  extent  in  this  period,  though  the  movements 
continued  into  Pliocene  times. 

Pliocene.— Netley  Heath  on  the  North  Downs  is  covered  by 
a  deposit  of  sand  in  which  Mr.  Stebbing  has  found  casts  of 
shells,  and  there  seems  every  probability  that  the  deposit  is  of 
the  age  of  the  Lenham  Beds,  /.<f.,  Older  Pliocene  {Proc.  Geol, 
Assoc.y  vol.  xvi,  p.  524).  Netley  Heath  is  now  650  feet  above 
the  sea,  so  that  elevation  of  that  part  of  our  district  to  an  extent 
of  some  700  feet  has  apparently  taken  place  since  the  early 
Pliocene. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  sea  extended  much  to  the  north 
or  west  of  Guildford  during  this  period,  and  the  western  part  of 
the  syncline  of  the  London  Basin,  and  much  of  the  present 
drainage  area  of  the  Thames  may  have  become  dry  land  at 
any  time  after  the  Lower  Barton,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that 
the  rivers  are  older  than  the  completion  of  the  foldings.    What 
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efl'ect  the  earth  rao%'ements  may  have  had  on  the  course  of  the 
rivers  is  consequently  a  question  of  some  importance ;  possibly 
no  very  great  effect^  for  the  strata  are  so  soft  that  in  case  ot 
ele^'ation  of  a  tract  of  ground  the  water  might  cut  its  way  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  earth  movement. 

We  thus  see  that  part  of  the  present  drainage  area  of  the 
Thames  may  have  been  land  since  pre-Pliocene  limes,  and 
neither  the  area  of  the  syncline  of  the  Thames  nor  the  anticline 
of  the  Weald  appear  to  have  been  submerged  since  the  early 
Pliocene.  I  propose  to  divide  the  land  history  of  the  district 
into  eight  stages. 

THE    LAND    H[ STORY    OF    THE    DISTRICT. 


H  Stage  I,    The  Sarsen  Stones  are  probably  the  relics  of  the 

first  land  surface  after  the  marine  Lower  Barton  {Proc,  Gfi^l. 
Ass^.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  184), 

L  Stage  2.  Completion  of  the  elevation  of  the  Weald  in  Pliocene 

Times. — The  depression  of  the  Rhine  synchne  extended  to 
Norfolk,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Weald  may  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  depression  of  the  London  Basin,  but,  however 
that  may  be,  it  was  not  submerged.  The  deposition  of  the 
river  gravel  with  large  flints  at  Upper  Hale  and  Caesar's  Camp, 
Aldershot,  and  on  the  North  Downs  at  Newland's  Corner,  etc., 
belongs  to  this  period. 

This  is  also  the  probable  date  of  the  Pebble  Gravel  of  the 
Chiltern  Hills. — If  I  could  be  certain  that  the  material  of  this 
Pebble  Gravel  came  from  the  west  I  should  suspect  it  to  be  the 
earliest  gravel  of  the  River  Thames. 

Stage  3.  A  slight  elevation  of  the  Thames  syncline  appears  to 
have  taken  place,  and  considerable  sheets  of  gravel  were  in  conse- 
quence deposited.  The  gravel  of  Goring  Heath,  Cane  End,  etc.,  is 
Thames  Gravel  of  this  date,  and  on  Bucklebury  Common  we  find 
the  corresponding  gravel  of  the  Kennet,  and  on  Chobham  Ridges, 
etc.,  the  gravel  of  the  Blackwater,  with  much  Hythe  Bed 
material  and  many  Sarsen  stones,  relics  of  the  older  surface. 

Stage  4.  The  Chalky  Boulder  Clay. — This  deposit  is  newer  than 
the  gravel  which  underlies  it  at  Finchley,  etc.,  and  which  contains 
both  northern  or  western  material  and  Hythe  Bed  fragments,  and 
it  is  older  than  the  stratified  sand  and  gravel  which  rests  on  it  at 
Hornchurch  at  a  level  of  a  little  above  100  ft.  O.D.  I  conse- 
quently put  it  a  little  before  the  100  ft.  terrace  of  Mr.  Pocock. 

Stage  5.  The  Dawley  Gravel  and  the  100  ft.  terrace. — 
The  Thames  appears  to  have  followed  the  line  of  the  present 
Great  Western  Railway  from  Maidenhead  in  the  direction  of 
Dawley.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Pocock  in  thinking  that  the 
river  was  ten  miles  wide  at  Southall,  for  the  stratified  gravel  at  the 
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loo  ft-  level  at  Wey bridge  is  not  a  Thames  gravel,  there  being  no 
northern  stones  in  it.     It  is  a  gravel  of  the  River  Mole. 

Stage  6.  The  gravel  of  the  plain  between  Brentford  and  the 
River  Coin  about  and  a  little  over  50  ft.  O.D. 

Stage  7,  The  CorifLuia  fitiminaiis  beds  of  Grays  and  Cray- 
ford* — The  gravel  between  Sunbury  and  Sbepperton,  and  the 
patches  of  brkkearth  near  Shepperton,  all  about  40  fL  O.D.,  are 
probably  newer  than  the  Grays  and  Cray  ford  shell-beds. 

Stage  S*  The  aliuvium  of  the  River  Thames. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  place  the  implenientiferous  gravel  of 
Dawley  after  the  Chalky  Boulder  Clay,  and  I  think  that  this  is 
pf  obably  correct,  but  1  am  far  from  certain  where  1  ought  to  place 
the  gravels  with  implements  of  Farnham  and  of  the  plateau  at 
Sonning^  near  Reading,  They  come  after  my  third  series  of 
deposits,  and  before  my  sixth  series,  and  they  may  be  equivalent 
to  the  Dawley  Gravel,  or  they  may  come  before  the  Chalky 
Boulder  Clay.  Possibly  the  form  of  the  impiements  themselves 
may  assist  to  solve  this  question. 
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EXCURSION    TO    HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 

Saturday,  May  7TH,  1904. 

Director:  H.  J.  Osborne  White,  F.G.S. 

Excursion  Secretary :  Miss  M.  C.  Foley,  B.Sc. 

Despite  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  sky  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day,  this  excursion  was  fairly  well  attended ;  about  twenty 
members  and  friends  of  the  Association  gathering  at  Henley 
Station  shortly  after  one  o'clock. 

Passing  through  the  town  to  Northfield  End,  the  party  took 
the  footpath  leading  over  No  Man's  Hill  to  Henley  Park.  From 
a  spot  near  the  large  tumulus  known  as  The  Mount,  the  Director 
indicated  the  more  prominent  physiographical  features  of  the 
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surrounding  countr>*,  and  briefly  discussed  their  relation  to  the 
structure  of  the  rocks  out  of  which  they  had  been  carved.  It 
was  remarked  that  No  Man's  Hill  was  a  spur  of  chalk  lying 
between  the  Thames  and  Assenden  valleys,  and  that  its  flat, 
gravel-capped  summit,  w^hich  made  a  noticeable  angle  with  the 
sloping  surface  of  the  higher  ground  to  the  north,  was  most  pro- 
bably the  work  of  the  Thames  when  it  flowed  at  rather  more  than 
200  feet  above  its  present  level.  This  gravel-flat  was  a  good 
example  of  the  terraces  which  were  to  be  found  in  large  numbers, 
and  at  many  levels  above  the  river,  between  Reading  and  Maiden- 
liead.  Owing  to  the  lateral  discontinuity,  and  often  much 
degraded  condition,  of  these  terraces,  the  attempts  so  far  made  to 
correlate  them  had  not  proved  satisfactory,  but  it  had  been 
observed  that   they  were  better  marked,  or  more  common,  at 


Fawley. 


Remtnham. 
R.  Thames. 


Fig.  21. — Diagrammatic  View  and  Section  of  the  Thames  Valley 
North  of  Henley  — H,  J.  Oshcme  White. 


a.  Middle  Chalk. 

b.  L'pper  Chalk. 

1.  Pebble  Gravel  on  Reading  out- 

lier. 520  feet  O.D. 

2.  Terrace  Gravel.    Ben  ham's,  400 

feet. 

3.  Terrace  Gravel.        White  Ilill, 

340  feet. 


4.  Terrace  Gravel.   No  Man's  Hill, 

315  feet. 

5.  Terrace    Gravel.      Remenham, 

180  feet. 

6.  Rubble  Drift  Fans. 

7.  Valley  Gravel  and  Alluvium. 


certain  heights  {e  i^,,  at  about  240,  150,  85,  and  60  feet)  above 
the  Thames  in  that  district.  The  gravel  spreads  at  150  feet — 
absent  to  the  North  of  Henley,  but  well  developed  to  the  south — 
appeared  to  belong  to  the  very  marked  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  Rennet  basin  which  the  Director  had  found  it  convenient 
to  refer  to  as  the  "  Silchester  "  stage. 

The  first  section  visited  was  that  shown  in  the  well-known 
Chalk  Rock  pit  near  the  lower  lodge  of  Henley  Park,  which  is 
described  in  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir  on  the  Cretaceous 
Rocks,  vol.  iii,  p.  212.  An  unsuccessful  search  for  the  name 
fossils  of  the  three  zones  here  represented  (i.e.y  Terebratulina^ 
Holaster  planus^  and  Alicr aster  cor-testudinariuni)  brought  to 
light  a  fair  number  of  forms  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the 
second  and  third,  including  a  specimen  of  Cnspidaria  candata  from 
the  Chalk  Rock,  and  Micrasicr  prcEcursor  from  the  lumpy  beds 
above  it.     It  was   noticed  that  the  even  upper  surface  of  the 
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Chalk  Rock  was  studded  in  places  with  casts  and  fragments  of 
Pimrt?tomaria^  Turbo  geinit^i^  and  RhxHchmidia. 

The  parly  then  proceeded  northward,  hy  a  picturesque  road 
along  the  bottom  of  a  small  wooded  v.^lley,  up  to  the  open  sur- 
face of  the  chalk  upland  at  Crockniure  Farm,  and  thence  by 
Fa w ley,  to  Fawley  Green.  Near  the  last-named  place  a  good 
view  was  oblainedT  south  and  south-we^iward,  across  the  sharply 
incised  valley  of  the  Thames  and  the  wooded  lowland  of  ihe 
Loddon  hasin,  to  the  distant  chalk  hills  near  Basingstoke, 
The  Director  drew  attention  to  the  circuitous  course  of  the  river 
through  the  Chalk  in  this  district— a  course  which  carries  the 
stream  nearly  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  axis  of  the  London 
hasin  syncline,  in  the  meridian  of  Fawley ;  and  having  poiiited 
out  the  topographical  evidences  of  its  high  ant^quity^  and  its 
probable  connection  with  certain  other  peculiarities  in  the 
path  of  the  Ken  net-Thames,  he  briefly  discussed  its  ongin.  The 
northward  curve,  by  Henley  and  Marbw,  was  viewed  (i)as  a 
feature  arising  out  of  a  deflection  of  the  stream  from  an  earlier 
route  more  in  accordance  with  the  existing  structure  of  the 
London  Basin,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  hypothetical  consequent  path  would  have  been  likely 
to  occur,  and  the  possible  date  of  the  change,  considered  :  and 
(2)  as  an  inheritance  from  a  course  marked  out  when  the  tectonic 
slopes  of  the  region  were  different,  or  less  pronounced.  The 
data  were  too  scanty  to  allow  of  any  satisfactory  conclusion  bein^ 
arrived  at,  but  the  balance  of  the  evidence  seemed,  to  the 
speaker,  to  be  in  favour  of  an  antecedent  origin. 

The  walk  northward  was  continued  to  the  little  Eocene  outlier 
of  Wood  End,  which  consists  of  a  few  feet  of  yellow,  iron-shot 
sand,  with  occasional  seams  of  black  flint  pebbles,  forming  a 
relic  of  the  lower  (marine)  part  of  the  Reading  Beds.  In  some 
shallow  excavations  near  the  middle  of  the  outlier  the  sands 
were  seen  to  be  covered  by  a  loamy  gravel  of  rolled  and  sub- 
angular  flints  and  white  quartz  pebbles,  representing  the  so-called 
"  Westleton  Shingle." 

Retracing  their  steps  to  Fawley  Green  the  members  turned 
eastward,  down  the  higher  slope  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  to 
the  small  but  strongly-marked  gravel-capped  terrace  on  which 
stands  the  cottage  named  Benham's  on  the  New  i-inch 
Ordnance  Map.  The  level  surface  of  this  feature  is  just  within 
the  400  feet  contour  line,  and  almost  exactly  300  feet  above  the 
river  at  its  nearest  point.  The  Director  called  attention  to  the 
form  of  the  neck  of  ground  connecting  this  terrace  with  the  main 
mass  of  the  upland  to  the  west,  and  contrasted  its  moderate 
inclination  with  the  steeper  slopes  of  the  valley  side  to  the  north 
and  south.  He  believed  that  the  side  of  the  valley  immediately 
behind  the  terrace  still  retained,  in  a  large  measure,  the  slope 
which  it  had  acquired  when  the  terrace  itself  formed  part  of  the 
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bed  or  flood-plain  of  the  river,  while  it  had  elsewhere  assumed 
the  steeper  inclination  appropriate  to  the  existing  lower  base-level 
of  the  district  and  higher  relief  of  the  chalk  upland. 

A  pit  about  lo  feet  in  depth  at  the  inner,  river  ward,  margin 
of  the  terrace  showed  a  rather  obscured  section  of  gravel  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  Bunter  quartzite  pebbles,  blocks  of  vein- 
quartz,  and  other  rocks  of  distant  origin.  A  worn  sarsen, 
measuring  18x14x12  inches,  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  pit.  The 
pieces  of  Lower  Greensand  chert  common  in  many  of  the  lower 
gravels  near  Henley  seemed  to  be  wanting  here. 

The  descent  was  resumed,  by  the  primrose  and  blue-bell 
carpeted  slopes  of  Row  Wood,  to  an  excavation  at  the  south- 
western edge  of  Oaken  Grove,  near  the  Marlow  road,  which 
showed  a  clear  section,  about  15  feet  in  depth,  of  Rubble 
Drift  composed  of  white  angular  flints,  with  some  flint,  sarsen, 
quartzite,  and  other  pebbles,  in  a  compact  matrix  of  fine  chalk 
fragments  and  light-brown  loam,  exhibiting  signs  of  irregular 
bedding.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  section  the  drift  had 
weathered  into  a  dark,  stoney  loam.  The  Director  remarked 
that  this  rubbly  deposit  covered  the  chalk  over  wide  areas  of  the 
lower  side-slopes  of  the  Thames  valley  in  this  neighbourhood, 
occurring  partly  in  the  form  of  broad  sheets,  with  upwardly  con- 
cave surfaces,  thinning  out  up  the  valley  walls,  partly  as  depressed 
cone-  or  fan-shaped  masses,  of  convex  profile,  about  the  mouths 
of  small  lateral  valleys  or  combes.  The  sheets  spreading  down 
the  unbreached  portions  of  the  sides  of  the  main  valley  diff*ered 
in  no  important  respect  from  the  Rubble  Drift  deposits  of  other 
chalk  districts,  but  the  fans  (in  one  of  which  the  Oaken  Grove 
pit  had  been  opened)  were  somewhat  exceptional,  and  their  form, 
internal  structure,  and  position  pointed  to  their  having  been 
built  up  by  rapid  streams  descending  the  short,  steep-sided,  and 
now,  for  the  most  part,  waterless  valleys  at  whose  mouths  they 
were  situated.  The  streams  referred  to  appeared  to  have  been 
of  considerable  volume,  and  heavily  charged  with  material 
derived,  in  a  large  measure,  directly  from  the  chalk.  Their 
action  had  doubtless  been  intermittent,  but  the  general  smooth- 
ness of  the  surface  of  the  fans,  together  with  the  absence  of 
weathered  zones  within  the  rubble,  rendered  it  improbable  that 
formation  of  the  fans  had  occupied  any  considerable  fraction  of 
Pleistocene  time.  These  rubble  deposits  were  probably  of  about 
the  same  (late  Glacial)  age  as  the  Combe  Rock  sheets  of  the 
Sussex  Levels,  and  of  somewhat  similar  origin. 

The  relation  of  the  Rubble  Drift  to  the  later  river  deposits 
in  the  Henley  district  was  not  absolutely  clear,  but  as  the  former 
passed  under  the  alluvium  of  the  water-meadows,  and  as  a 
similar  chalky  drift  had  been  found  benenih  the  gravel  in,  and 
near  to,  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  excavations  for  new  weirs  and  for 
drainage  purposes,  it  not  improbably  underlay  all  the  deposits 
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which  went  to  &m  llie  adstiog  flood  pbta  of  the  Thames,  tboogh 
a  cettVEi  amooiu  of  iater-digitaiioa  with,  or  replftcemcot  by,  ibc 
lowermost  beds  of  river  gtaf^l  was  only  to  be  expeci«d.  If  the 
Tnierred  lelitiofi  was  the  a<rtial  ooe,  tbeti  the  Rubble  Drift  dated 
from  the  epoch  in  which  the  Thames  VaJky  «tuined  its  ma^Ttnitim 
depth,  and  marked  the  commcnGement  of  ^e  aggmding  or 
iofillti^  process  stiLI  in  operation.  So  iar  as  the  Director  was 
aware,  the  greatest  thickness  of  alliirittm  in  the  bottom  of  this 
psrt  of  the  valley  hrtherto  recorded  was  38  feet,  which  had  been 
pcored  in  a  well  at  Hufte>'. 

The  pauiv  then  ma\ed  eastward  to  Mill  End,  ot^Cfring 
CM  fmitt  the  gentle  rise  and  hX\  of  the  roid  in  its  passage  across 
three  of  the  above-aieJitJoncd  rubble  fans,  and  the  low  scarp- 
features  due  to  the  dissection  of  one  of  the  biter  hj  the  btetal 
cutting  of  the  Thames  and  the  Hambleden  brook. 

At  Mill  End  the  excutsion  crossed  the  river  by  the  narrow 
footbridge  of  Hambleden  Weir,  and  proceeded  southward  through 
the  water-meadows  on  the  Berkshire  side,  to  tea  at  the  Aston 
"Flower  Po^"  O-  •^-  --^---.v'  '  ^,^-  ^^■^-■•^i:--,  -  r---  — -- 
of  thanks  was  awarded  the  Director  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal, 
and  the  party  then  divided — the  Oxford  members  hastening  back 
to  Henley  Station,  while  the  remainder  walked  on  to  Remenham. 

Here  some  minutes  were  devoted  to  the  two  good  sections  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  church  :  one  in  the  gravel  of  an  exception- 
ally fine  river  terrace,  about  80  feet  above  the  Thames  ;  the  other 
in  chalk  at  about  the  junction  of  H.  planus  and  M.  cor- 
Ustudinarium  zones.  Both  were  visited  by  the  Association  in 
1899,  and  a  note  on  the  fossils  of  the  latter  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Survey  Memoir  on  the  Upper  Chalk,"  p.  216. 

A  short  stroll  southward  to  Henley  by  the  river  towing-path 
terminated  a  pleasant  excursion. 
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EXCURSION     TO     BUXTON     AND     NORTH 
DERBYSHIRE. 

Whitsuntide,  May  2ist  to  May  25TH,  1904. 

Directors-.   H.  Arnold  Bemrose,  assisted  by  Prof.  Boyd 

Dawkins,  H.  H.  Hubdersty,  Esq.,  and 

H.  Lapworth,  Esq. 

Excursion  Secretary  :  H.  Kidner. 

(^Report  by  ThE   DIRECTORS.) 

On  the  evening  of  May  20th  the  majority  of  the  members 
attending  the  excursion  had  assembled  at  the  comfortable  head- 
quarters, the  "  Crescent  Hotel,"  Buxton. 

X'lsiT  TO  Derwent  Valley  Water  Works. 
May  2 1  ST,  1904. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Derwent  Valley  Water  Board 
members  of  the  Association  >vere  enabled  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Derwent  \'alley  Water  Works,  which  are  now  in  progress  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  towns  of  Leicester,  Derby,  Nottingham, 
and  Sheffield. 

The  members  arrived  at  Bamford  Station  at  10.15  ^^-j 
whence  they  were  conducted  to  the  Board's  railway  connecting 
the  Midland  Railway  at  Bamford  with  the  Water  Works.  At  the 
Board's  offices — where  this  line  commences — a  special  train  had 
been  provided  for  conveying  the  members  to  the  Water  Works. 

During  the  journey  the  thinning-out  of  the  "Lower  Kinder 
Scout  Grit "  on  Bamford  Edge  was  noticed,  also  the  Sheffield 
Tunnel  Works,  the  local  landslips,  and  various  other  items  of 
interest. 

The  members  proceeded  first  to  the  "  Howden  "  Dam  site, 
where  excavations  are  being  carried  out  for  the  foundations  of 
the  "  Howden  "  Dam.  This  is  the  higher  of  the  two  dams  which 
are  to  be  constructed  in  the  Derwent  Valley.  The  trench  has 
been  taken  down  to  a  depth  of  about  80  ft.  in  the  Yoredale 
Shales  Formation  of  the  Carboniferous  System,  exposing  a  huge 
fold  or  wrinkle  which  extends  from  the  ground  surface  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tnmch.  The  following  sketch — reproduced  from 
a  photograph — shows  the  manner  in  which  the  beds  have  been 
folded,  faulted,  and  [)acked. 

Practically  the  whole  base  of  the  central  portion  of  the  dam 
will  rest  on  the  foundation  shown  in  the  sketch,  but  at  the  north 
side  of  the  excavation  a  narrow  trench  has  been  sunk  below  this 
level  extending  to  such  a  depth  that  all  water  percolating  through 
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the  disturbed  ground  will  be  intercepted  after  this  narrow  trench 
has  been  filled  in  with  concrete. 

Three  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  formation  of 
this  wrinkle,  which  forms  one  of  many  in  the  Derw^ent  Valley : 
(l)  That  they  assumed  their  present  form  during  the  '*  Pennine" 
movement;  {2)  That  they  originated  during  the  **  Pennine  ** 
movement,  and  have  been  augmented  by  subsequent  movement ; 


*^T^V^*9 lillZ 
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Fig.  22.— Contorted  Beds  in  the  Derwent  Valley. 

a. — Is  a  distinctive  bed  of  carbonaceous  black  shales. 

b.  and  c  — Are  two  separate  sandstone  beds,  each  about  4  ft.  thick. 


(3)  That  they  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkins  pointed  out  that  the  evidence  in  these  trenches  cut 
across  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Derwent  indicated  that  the 
faulting  and  crumpling  of  the  shales  and  thin  sandstones  were 
due  not  to  the  ordinary  faults  and  folds,  but  to  a  **  creep  "  similar 
to  that  in  deep  mines,  caused  by  the  relaxation  of  pressure 
brought  about  by  the  removal  of  rock  during  the  excavation  of 
the  valley  by  the  stream,  while  the  pressure  remained  as  before  in 
the  hills  on  each  side.     He  found  that  this  was  the  rule  rather 
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than  the  exception  in  all  valleys  cut  deeply  into  Yoredales  and 
Millstone  Grits.  In  all  cases  the  creep  extends  to  no  great 
depth,  and  the  rocks  are  undisturbed  below. 

These  wrinkles  are  characteristic  of  the  Derwent  Valley,  and 
appear  to  be  most  prominent  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Their 
general  direction  is  from  north  to  south,  or  from  north-north-west 
to  south-south-east.  It  might  be  mentioned  here  incidentally 
that  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kinder  Scout  anticline,  where  a 
more  rapid  change  of  dip  has  taken  place  from  the  level  strata  of 
Kinder  Scout  itself  towards  the  steeply  inclined  beds  to  the 
westward,  a  similar  set  of  north  to  south  wrinkles  occurs,  but 
they  show  greater  disturbance,  and  more  often  pass  into  faults  of 
considerable  displacement.  A  few  cross  folds  from  east  to  west 
can  be  observed  in  the  Derwent  Valley,  but  they  do  not  reach 
the  proportions  of  those  running  from  north  to  south.  It  is 
possible  that  these  are  the  result  of  the  small  "  Pendle  "  move- 
ment which  Prof.  Hull  believes  to  have  taken  place  slightly 
before  the  great  *'  Pennine"  movement. 

Leaving  the  Howden  Dam  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
"Derwent "(or  lower)  Dam.  Here  the  wrinkling  and  faulting 
has  been  more  extensive,  but  the  individual  wrinkles  are  not  of 
such  magnitude  as  the  "  Howden  "  fold,  and  considerable  cross 
faulting  has  taken  place.  Unlike  the  shales  of  the  Howden 
trench  the  "  Yoredales  "  at  Derwent  Dam  are  highly  fossiliferous 
in  certain  beds.  Mr.  Stobbs,  F.G.S.,  has  identified  the  following 
species  : 


Pteri?iop€ctefi  papyraceus, 
Orthoceras  pygmceum, 
Posidojiiella  Iw.vis, 

sp.  (?  new) 
Pleiironaiiiihis^  sp. 
Glyphioceras  diadema. 


Glyphioceras  retiaiiatum. 
Dimorphoceras  gilbertso7iu 
Calamites, 
Rhizodus  ? 
Linnila  1 


This  fauna  appears  to  conform  to  that  of  the  typical  "  Pendle- 
side  "  strata  of  Messrs.  Hind  and  Howe. 

An  examination  was  made  of  a  collection  of  fossils  which 
were  obtained  from  the  trench  and  exhibited  by  the  Resident 
Engineer,  Mr.  M.  G.  Weekes. 

At  this  stage,  Mr.  Sandeman  and  Mr.  Winser,  the  Engineer 
and  Deputy  Engineer,  pointed  out  and  explained  the  cableways 
and  other  items  of  engineering  interest  which  were  to  be  seen. 

Leaving  the  Derwent  Dam  the  party  proceeded  to  Ashopton, 
where  lunch  was  obtained,  after  which  members  proceeded  to 
Bamford,  where  they  left  the  train  for  brakes.  A  drive  followed 
of  about  four  miles  to  the  Bole  Hill  Quarries.  Here  stone  is 
being  obtained  for  the  building  of  the  dams.  The  party  dis- 
mounted at  "  The  Surprise,"  which  lies  immediately  above  the 
Quarries  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
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the  disturbed  ground  will  be  intercepted  after  this  narrow  trench 
has  been  filled  in  with  concrete. 

Three  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  formation  of 
this  wrinkle,  which  forms  one  of  many  in  the  Derwent  Valley : 
(i)  That  they  assumed  their  present  form  during  the  "  Pennine  ^ 
movement;  (2)  That  they  originated  during  the  "Pennine" 
movement,  and  have  been  augmented  by  subsequent  movement ; 
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KiG.  22. — Contorted  Beds  in  the  Derwent  \' alley. 

a. — Is  a  distinctive  bed  of  carbonaceous  black  shales. 

b.  and  c  — Are  two  separate  sandstone  beds,  each  about  4  ft.  thick. 


(3)  That  they  are  of  comparatively  recent   date.     Prof.   Bo 
Dawkins  pointed  out  that  the   evidence  in  these  trenches  • 
across  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Derwent  indicated  that 
faulting  and  crumpling  of  the  shales  and  thin  sandstones  w 
due  not  to  the  ordinary  faults  and  folds,  but  to  a  *'  creep  "  siir 
to  that  in   deep  mines,  caused  by  the  relaxation  of  prcs 
brought  about  by  the  removal  of  rock  during  the  excavatic~ 
the  valley  by  the  stream,  while  the  pressure  remained  as  befo' 
the  hills  on  each  side.     He  found  that  this  was  the  rule  rr 
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country.  Here,  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  gave  a  most  interesting 
address  on  the  geology  of  the  district,  explaining  how  the  great 
north  and  south  anticlinal  arch,  composed  of  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  Yoredale  and  Millstone  Grit,  which  forms  the  massif 
of  the  Pennine  Chain,  had  been  carved  out  by  the  agencies 
of  denudation.  Mr.  Lapworth  followed,  giving  a  resume  of 
Dr.  Hind's  theories  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  grits. 

The  Quarries  are  in  the  **Rivelin  Grit"  Bed  of  the  "Millstone 
Grit "  Series.  The  rock  contains  a  large  proportion  of  felspmr 
and  some  mica ;  it  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  granitic 
area.  Petrological  experts  who  were  present  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  material  is  not  of  very  distant  origin.  After  a  collection 
of  hand  specimens  and  an  examination  of  the  working  arrange- 
ments of  the  Quarries  had  been  made,  the  jxirty  proceeded  to 
the  "  Maynard  Arms,"  where  tea  was  served,  and  left  Grindleford 
at  5.25  p.m.  for  Buxton. 

May  2 2ND,  1904. 

Some  of  the  members  visited  the  Wye  valley  near  Miller's 
Dale,  and  admired  the  magnificent  Tor  in  Chee  Dale,  and  a  short 
distance  above  it  up  the  river  the  narrow  gorge  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  valley.  They  returned  to  Wormhill  springs,  which  issue 
from  above  the  lava,  proceeded  by  Wormhill  to  Great  Rocks 
Dale,  and  examined  and  discussed  the  evidence  for  one  or  two 
faults  which  have  let  down  a  small  portion  of  the  Toadsione,  so 
that  it  abuts  against  the  limestone.  They  noticed  a  decided 
change  of  feature,  from  a  narrow  rocky  dale  shut  in  by  limestone 
cliffs,  to  a  grass-covered,  gently-sloping  valley  in  the  softer  lava. 
They  then  walked  over  an  intrusive  sill  to  Waterswallows,  where 
they  found  some  erratics  of  igneous  rocks  foreign  to  the  county, 
and  visited  numerous  swallow-holes,  down  some  of  which  they 
saw  water  disappear. 

May  23 rp,  1904. 

Directors:  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins.  H.  A.  Huluersty, 
II.  Arnold  Bemkose. 

Rfpo^-i  by  H.  Arnold  Bemrc»se. 

The  party  walked  to  Sherbrook  and  examined  section  of 
vesicular  lava  on  the  roadside,  thence  by  fields  to  Staden  Low  to 
see  lava  faulted  against  limestone  ;  evidences  for  the  fault  were 
pointed  out  on  the  west  and  east  sides  of  the  Low.  From  the 
Low  fine  views  of  the  surrounding  country  were  seen.  On  the 
west  side  Mr.  Hubbersty  pointed  out  the  interesting  features  in 
the  landscape,  and  Mr.  Bemrose  gave  a  brief  description  of  the 
geology  and  showed  that  the  view  embraced  the  north-west 
portion  of  the  mountain  limestone  region  in  the  foreground  and 
the  Yoredales  and  grits  in  the  distance,  to  the  north  were  seen 
the  Peak  and  Mam  Tor  near  Castleton,  and  to  the  east  the  main 
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mass  of  mountain  limestone  country.  The  members  proceeded 
by  Foxlow  Farm  to  Harper  Hill  Quarry,  where  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkins  met  them. 

At  Harper  Hill  the  members  were  shown  the  Limestone 
Quarries  of  the  Buxton  Lime  Firms  Company,  Limited.  The 
beds  of  limestone  are  thrown  up  and  separated  by  vertical 
faults  as  shown  by  the  plan  and  section  (Fig.  23).     From  which 
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Fig.   23. — PLAN   AND   SFCTION,   HARPER   HILL   QUARRIES. 


it  will  be  seen  that  the  beds  are  not  only  altered  in  "  dip,"  but 
are  also  very  much  displaced. 

The  quality,  or  texture,  and  the  colour  of  the  stone  in  the 
several  beds  were  shown  to  vary  considerably,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  trace,  definitely,  whether  the  beds  Nos.  2  and  3,  in  the  Hoff- 
man Quarry,  or  northern  portion  of  the  section,  are  the  same  as 
Nos.  2  and  3  in  the  Brow  Quarries,  or  central  portion,  although 
there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  stone. 
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country.  Here,  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  gave  a  most  interesting 
address  on  the  geology  of  the  district,  explaining  how  the  great 
north  and  south  anticlinal  arch,  composed  of  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  Yoredale  and  Millstone  Grit,  which  forms  the  massif 
of  the  Pennine  Chain,  had  been  carved  out  by  the  agencies 
of  denudation.  Mr.  Lapworth  followed,  giving  a  rtsumi  of 
Dr.  Hind's  theories  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  grits. 

The  Quarries  are  in  the  "Rivelin  Grit"  Bed  of  the  "Millstone 
Grit ''  Series.  The  rock  contains  a  large  proportion  of  felspar 
and  some  mica ;  it  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  granitic 
area.  Petrological  experts  who  were  present  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  material  is  not  of  very  distant  origin.  After  a  collection 
of  hand  specimens  and  an  examination  of  the  working  arrange- 
ments  of  the  Quarries  had  been  made,  the  party  proceeded  to 
the  "  Afaynard  Arms,"  where  tea  was  served,  and  left  Grindleford 
at  5.25  p.m.  for  Buxton. 

Mat  22ND,  1904. 

Some  of  the  members  visited  the  Wye  valley  near  Miller's 
Dale,  and  admired  the  magnificent  Tor  in  Chee  Dale,  and  a  short 
distance  above  it  up  the  river  the  narrow  gorge  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  valley.  They  returned  to  Wormhill  springs,  which  issue 
from  above  the  lava,  proceeded  by  Wormhill  to  Great  Rocks 
Dale,  and  examined  and  discussed  the  evidence  for  one  or  two 
faults  which  have  let  down  a  small  portion  of  the  Toadsione,  so 
that  it  abuts  against  the  limestone.  They  noticed  a  decided 
change  of  feature,  from  a  narrow  rocky  dale  shut  in  by  limestone 
cliffs,  to  a  grass-covered,  gently-sloping  valley  in  the  softer  lava. 
They  then  walked  over  an  intrusive  sill  to  Waterswallows,  where 
they  found  some  erratics  of  igneous  rocks  foreign  to  the  county, 
and  visited  numerous  swallow-holes,  down  some  of  which  they 
saw  water  disappear. 

May  23RD,  1904. 

Directors :  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins,  H.  A.  IIlbbersty, 
H.  Arnold  Bemrose. 

Report  hy  H.  ARNOLD  BemROSE. 

The  party  walked  to  Sherbrook  and  examined  section  of 
vesicular  lava  on  the  roadside,  thence  by  fields  to  Staden  Low  to 
see  lava  faulted  against  limestone ;  evidences  for  the  fault  were 
pointed  out  on  the  west  and  east  sides  of  the  Low.  From  the 
Low  fine  views  of  the  surrounding  country  were  seen.  On  the 
west  side  Mr.  Hubbersty  pointed  out  the  interesting  features  in 
the  landscape,  and  Mr.  Bemrose  gave  a  brief  description  of  the 
geology  and  showed  that  the  view  embraced  the  north-west 
portion  of  the  mountain  limestone  region  in  the  foreground  and 
the  Yoredales  and  grits  in  the  distance,  to  the  north  were  seen 
the  Peak  and  Mam  Tor  near  Castleton,  and  to  the  east  the  main 
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mass  of  mountain  limestone  country.  The  members  proceeded 
by  Foxlow  Farm  to  Harper  Hill  Quarry,  where  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkins  met  them. 

At  Harper  Hill  the  members  were  shown  the  Limestone 
Quarries  of  the  Buxton  Lime  Firms  Company,  Limited.  The 
beds  of  limestone  are  thrown  up  and  separated  by  vertical 
faults  as  shown  by  the  plan  and  section  (Fig.  23).     From  which 
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Fig.   23. — PLAN   AND   SECTION,   HARPER    HILL  QUARRIES. 


it  will  be  seen  that  the  beds  are  not  only  altered  in  "  dip,"  but 
are  also  very  much  displaced. 

The  quality,  or  texture,  and  the  colour  of  the  stone  in  the 
several  beds  were  shown  to  vary  considerably,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  trace,  definitely,  whether  the  beds  Nos.  2  and  3,  in  the  Hoff- 
man Quarry,  or  northern  portion  of  the  section,  are  the  same  as 
Nos.  2  and  3  in  the  Brow  Quarries,  or  central  portion,  although 
there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  stone. 
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The  beds  in  the  LoDgnor  End  Quarries,  on  the  south,  Nos,  5^ 
6  and  7,  do  not  correspond  with  any  of  the  preceding :  bur 
Tesemble  those  snbsequently  seen  at  the  Grin  Qaarries.  They 
are  probably  below  the  Toadstone,  as  a  similar  bed  to  No.  5  is 
worked  by  the  Lime  Firms  Company  at  Millers  Dale,  under  the 
Toads  tone. 

A  bed  of  Toadstone  was  pointed  out  under  Ko.  4  bed  in  the 
centre  portion,  or  Brow  Quarries,  at  the  point  marked  A  on  the 
plan,  adjoining  the  High  Peak  Railway  ;  but  it  has  not  been 
found  in  any  other  portion  of  this  Quarr)^  or  at  Grin  Works. 

The  beds  of  clay— part  blue,  part  yellow — which  separate 
Nos.  2  and  3  limestone  beds,  with  the  fossils  underneathj  were 
examined.     The  analysis  of  each  cUy  is  as  follows  : 

Blue  city*  YcUow  Clay- 

Silica  ,..         ...         ...         ..,         1S.75  „,         36.5 

Alumina     ,,♦         ...  ...         „.         35-90  -*         32tS 

Iron  0;tidc  .-*         .,,         ,..  .35  -«  I.9 

Lime  and  Magnesia         ,..         .,.  3.75  ,1,.  4,3 

Loss  on  CaleinaLion  ♦„         .._         20.23  -*-         22.7 

The  fault  Breccia  was  particularly  interesting,  many  portions 
of  the  rock  fragments  being  dolomitised,  and  covered  With  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  crystals.  (The  clay  with  which  some  faults  are 
filled  being  apparently  of  a  similar  character  to  that  in  which  the 
Pliocene  remains  were  found  in  the  Dove  Holes  cavern,  near 
Buxton,  the  working  at  a  lower  level  might  possibly  produce 
corresponding  evidence.)  Nodules  of  lead  ore,  of  copper  ore,  and 
of  "cawk,"  or  barytes,  have  been  at  times  found  in  it;  but 
unfortunately  no  regular  and  careful  examination  has  been  made 
during  the  quarrying  process. 

After  leaving  the  Quarry  the  party  proceeded  to  the  site  of 
the  New  Buxton  Waterworks,  near  Ladmanlow,  where  Prof. 
Boyd  Dawkins  pointed  out  the  fault  between  the  Mountain 
Limestone  and  Yoredale  Shales,  and  explained  the  method  o( 
construction  of  the  proposed  reservoir.  Several  swallows  in  the 
limestone,  down  which  water  from  the  shales  was  disappearing, 
were  examined.  In  some  of  these  were  Yoredale  and  Millstone 
Grit  pebbles.  Grin  Low  Quarry  was  next  visited.  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkins  pointed  out  several  hollows  or  caverns  in  the  limestone 
filled  with  more  or  less  weathered  pebbles  of  Millstone  Grit,  and 
gave  a  most  delightful  account  of  his  find  at  Doveholes  o( 
Pliocene  bones,  and  suggested  that  such  a  hollow  in  which  be 
stood  was  just  the  kind  of  place  for  geologists  to  search  for 
Pliocene  mammalia. 

Pooles  Cavern  was  visited,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
Buxton  Museum,  where  the  Professor  described  the  portion  of 
the  Doveholes  Pliocene  bones,  which  were  in  a  glass  case. 
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May  24TH,  1904. 
Director:  H.  ARNOLD  Bemrose. 

The  party  proceeded  to  Ambergate  by  train  and  walked  to  Crich 
Village.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Butterley  Company  they  visited 
Hill's  Quarry  and  the  adjoining  old  quarry,  in  which  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  Boulder  Clay  were  seen.  The  clay  is  a  tough  reddish  or 
bluish  deposit  with  streaks  or  patches  of  sand,  sandy  gravel,  or 
sandy  clay.  It  is  thickly  studded  with  boulders,  many  of  which 
were  seen  to  be  finely  polished  or  grooved.  The  boulders 
examined  included  limestone,  gritstone,  sandstone,  toadstone, 
Bunter  pebbles,  and  various  foreign  greenstones  and  granites. 
The  Director  pointed  out  a  boulder  of  curious  rock  of  a  pinkish 
felspathic  base  studded  with  green  specks.  It  was  thought  to 
be  spherulitic,  but  none  of  the  party  could  name  it.  A  patch  of 
"  calcrete,"  consisting  of  boulders  and  pebbles  of  sandstone  and 
Bunter  pebbles  cemented  together,  and  suggestive  of  glacial 
action,  was  seen.  Portions  of  the  striated  floor  of  limestone  from 
which  the  clay  had  been  lately  removed  were  examined. 

Attention  was  called  to  a  **  wayboard  "  or  bed  of  clay  in  the 
limestone.  Such  beds  are  common  in  the  limestone.  The  sur- 
face of  limestone  under  these  clays  and  also  under  the  lava 
streams  is  often  worn  into  a  pothole-like  structure.  A  discussion 
arose  as  to  whether  the  weathering  took  place  subsequent  to  the 
deposition  of  the  clay  or  whether  the  weathered  surface  denoted 
some  erosion  of  this  limestone  before  the  clay  was  deposited.  In 
support  of  the  latter  view  it  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  the 
members  that  whilst  the  surface  of  the  limestone  below  the  clay 
contained  these  irregularly  shaped  hollows  the  surface  of 
the  limestone  above  the  clay  was  an  ordinary  bedding  plane  free 
from  such  hollows. 

Part  of  an  old  cavern  was  seen  in  section.  The  hollow  was 
filled  with  clay  and  decomposed  limestone,  and  portions  of  two 
stalactites  were  found  in  it. 

Before  leaving  the  Quarry  the  President  thanked  Mr.  Bemrose 
and  Mr.  Coke  for  arranging  and  carrying  out  such  an  enjoyable 
excursion  in  Derbyshire. 

The  party  walked  back  to  Ambergate  through  Fritchley. 
Some  members  returned  to  London  and  the  remainder  to 
Buxton. 

Mav  25TH,  1904. 

Director:   \\.  AkNOLD   BeMROSE. 

The  party  left  Buxton  by  train  for  Mousal  Dale  Station,  and 
visited  the  spar  mine  near  the  station.  The  calc-spar  containing 
traces  of  galena  and  bar>tes  fills  a  rake  vein  about  8  feet  in 
width.  The  members  walked  along  the  level  for  about  600 
yards,  and  saw  the  underground  workings.  Mr.  Money  Kent 
Troc.  Geol.  .Assoc.,  Vol.  XVI 11,  Part  8,  1904.]  30 
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loo  ft.  level  at  Weybridge  is  not  a  Thames  gravel,  there  being  no 
northern  stones  in  it.     It  is  a  gravel  of  the  River  Mole.  . 

Stage  6.  The  gravel  of  the  plain  between  Brentford  and  the 
River  Coin  about  and  a  little  over  50  ft.  O.D. 

Stage  7.  The  Corbicula  fluminalis  beds  of  Grays  and  Cray- 
ford.— The  gravel  between  Sunbury  and  Shepperton,  and  the 
patches  of  brickearth  near  Shepperton,  all  about  40  ft  O.D.,  are 
probably  newer  than  the  Grays  and  Crayford  shell-beds. 

Stage  8.  The  alluvium  of  the  River  Thames. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  place  the  implementiferous  gravel  of 
Dawley  after  the  Chalky  Boulder  Clay,  and  I  think  that  this  is 
pf  obably  correct,  but  I  am  far  from  certain  where  I  ought  to  place 
the  gravels  with  implements  of  Famham  and  of  the  plateau  at 
Sonning,  near  Reading.  They  come  after  my  third  series  of 
deposits,  and  before  my  sixth  series,  and  they  may  be  equivalent 
to  the  Dawley  Gravel,  or  they  may  come  before  the  Chalky 
Boulder  Clay.  Possibly  the  form  of  the  implements  themselves 
may  assist  to  solve  this  question. 
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EXCURSION    TO    HENLEYON-THAMES. 

Saturday,  May  7TH,  1904. 

Director:  H.  J.  OsBORNE  White,  F.G.S. 

Excursion  Secretary :  Miss  M.  C.  Foley,  B.Sc. 

I  Respite  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  sky  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day,  this  excursion  was  fairly  well  attended ;  about  twenty 
members  and  friends  of  the  Association  gathering  at  Henley 
Station  shortly  after  one  o'clock. 

Passing  through  the  town  to  Northfield  End,  the  party  took 
the  footpath  leading  over  No  Man's  Hill  to  Henley  Park.  From 
a  spot  near  the  large  tumulus  known  as  The  Mount,  the  Director 
indicated  the  more  prominent  physiographical  features  of  the 
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surrounding  country,  and  briefly  discussed  their  relation  to  the 
structure  of  the  rocks  out  of  which  they  had  been  carved.  It 
was  remarked  that  No  Man's  Hill  was  a  spur  of  chalk  lying 
between  the  Thames  and  Assenden  valleys,  and  that  its  flat, 
gravel-capped  summit,  which  made  a  noticeable  angle  with  the 
sloping  surface  of  the  higher  ground  to  the  north,  was  most  pro- 
bably the  work  of  the  Thames  when  it  flowed  at  rather  more  than 
200  feet  above  its  present  level.  This  gravel-flat  was  a  good 
example  of  the  terraces  which  were  to  be  found  in  large  numbers, 
and  at  many  levels  above  the  river,  between  Reading  and  Maiden- 
head. Owing  to  the  lateral  discontinuity,  and  often  much 
degraded  condition,  of  these  terraces,  the  attempts  so  far  made  to 
correlate  them  had  not  proved  satisfactory,  but  it  had  been 
observed  that  they  were  better  marked,  or  more  common,  at 


Fawley. 


Remsnham. 
Thames. 


Fig.  21.— Diagrammatic  View  and  Section  of  the  Thames  Valley 
North  of  Henley  — //.  7.  Oshome  White. 


a.  Middle  Chalk. 

b.  Upper  Chalk. 

1.  Pebble  Gravel  on  Reading  out- 

lier. 520  feet  CD. 

2.  Terrace  Gravel.    Benham's,  400 

feet. 

3.  Terrace  Gravel.       White  Hill, 

340  feet. 


Terrace  Gravel.  No  Man's  Hill, 

315  feet. 
Terrace    Gravel.      Remenham, 

180  feet. 
Rubble  Drift  Fans. 
Valley  Gravel  and  Alluvium. 


certain  heights  {eg.,  at  about  240,  150,  85,  and  60  feet)  above 
the  Thames  in  that  district.  The  gravel  spreads  at  150  feet — 
absent  to  the  North  of  Henley,  but  well  developed  to  the  south — 
appeared  to  belong  to  the  very  marked  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  Kennet  basin  which  the  Director  had  found  it  convenient 
to  refer  to  as  the  "  Silchester  "  stage. 

The  first  section  visited  was  that  shown  in  the  well-known 
Chalk  Rock  pit  near  the  lower  lodge  of  Henley  Park,  which  is 
described  in  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir  on  the  Cretaceous 
Rocks,  vol.  iii,  p.  212.  An  unsuccessful  search  for  the  name 
fossils  of  the  three  zones  here  represented  (i.e.,  Terebratulina, 
Holaster  planus,  and  Micrastcr  cor-testudinarium)  brought  to 
light  a  fair  number  of  forms  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the 
second  and  third,  including  a  specimen  of  Cuspidaria  caudata  from 
the  Chalk  Rock,  and  Micrastcr  prcecursor  from  the  lumpy  beds 
above  it.     It  was   noticed  that  the  even  upper  surface  of  the 
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Chalk  Rock  was  studded  in  places  with  casts  and  fragments  of 
Fleurotonuiria,  Turbo  geinifzij  and  Rhynchonella, 

The  party  then  proceeded  northward,  by  a  picturesque  road 
along  the  bottom  of  a  small  wooded  valley,  up  to  the  open  sur- 
face of  the  chalk  upland  at  Crockmore  Farm,  and  thence  by 
Fawley,  to  Fawley  Green.  Near  the  last-named  place  a  good 
view  was  obtained,  south  and  south-westward,  across  the  sharply 
incised  valley  of  the  Thames  and  the  wooded  lowland  of  the 
Loddon  basin,  to  the  distant  chalk  hills  near  Basingstoke. 
The  Director  drew  attention  to  the  circuitous  course  of  the  river 
through  the  Chalk  in  this  distnct — a  course  which  carries  the 
stream  nearly  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  axis  of  the  London 
basin  syncline,  in  the  meridian  of  Fawley ;  and  having  pointed 
out  the  topographical  evidences  of  its  high  antiquity,  and  its 
probable  connection  with  certain  other  peculiarities  in  the 
path  of  the  Kennet-Thames,  he  briefly  discussed  its  origin.  The 
northward  curve,  by  Henley  and  Marlow,  was  viewed  (i)as  a 
feature  arising  out  of  a  deflection  of  the  stream  from  an  earlier 
route  more  in  accordance  with  the  existing  structure  of  the 
London  Basin,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  hypothetical  consequent  path  would  have  been  likely 
to  occur,  and  the  possible  date  of  the  change,  considered  :  and 
(2)  as  an  inheritance  from  a  course  marked  out  when  the  tectonic 
slopes  of  the  region  were  different,  or  less  pronounced.  The 
data  were  too  scanty  to  allow  of  any  satisfactory  conclusion  beint^ 
arrived  at,  but  the  balance  of  the  evidence  seemed,  to  the 
speaker,  to  he  in  favour  of  an  antecedent  origin. 

The  walk  northward  was  continued  to  the  little  Eocene  outlier 
of  Wood  End,  which  consists  of  a  few  feet  of  yellow,  iron-shot 
sand,  with  occasional  scams  of  black  flint  pebbles,  forming  a 
relic  of  the  lower  (marine)  part  of  the  Reading  Beds.  In  some 
shallow  excavations  near  the  middle  of  the  outlier  the  sands 
were  seen  to  be  covered  by  a  loamy  gra\el  of  rolled  and  sub- 
angular  flints  and  white  quartz  pebbles,  representing  the  so-called 
"  Westleton  Shingle." 

Retracing  their  steps  to  Fawley  Creen  the  members  turned 
eastward,  down  the  higher  slope  of  the  vailey  of  tlie  Thames,  to 
the  small  but  strongly-marked  gravel-capped  terrace  on  which 
stands  the  cottage  named  Benham's  on  tlie  New  i-inch 
Ordnance  Map.  The  level  surface  of  this  t'eatuie  is  just  within 
the  400  feet  contour  line,  and  almost  exactly  300  feet  above  the 
river  at  its  nearest  point.  The  Director  called  attention  to  the 
form  of  the  neck  of  ground  connecting  this  terrace  with  the  main 
mass  of  the  upland  to  the  west,  and  contrasted  its  moderate 
inclination  with  the  steeper  slopes  of  the  valley  side  to  the  north 
and  south.  He  believed  that  the  side  of  the  valley  immediately 
behind  the  terrace  still  retained,  in  a  large  measure,  the  slope 
which  it  had  acquired  when  the  terrace  itself  formed  part  of  the 
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bed  or  flood-plain  of  the  river,  while  it  had  elsewhere  assumed 
the  steeper  inclination  appropriate  to  the  existing  lower  base-level 
of  the  district  and  higher  relief  of  the  chalk  upland. 

A  pit  about  lo  feet  in  depth  at  the  inner,  river  ward,  margin 
of  the  terrace  showed  a  rather  obscured  section  of  gravel  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  Bunter  quartzite  pebbles,  blocks  of  vein- 
quartz,  and  other  rocks  of  distant  origin.  A  worn  sarsen, 
measuring  18x14x12  inches,  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  pit.  The 
pieces  of  Lower  Greensand  chert  common  in  many  of  the  lower 
gravels  near  Henley  seemed  to  be  wanting  here. 

The  descent  was  resumed,  by  the  primrose  and  blue-bell 
carpeted  slopes  of  Row  Wood,  to  an  excavation  at  the  south- 
western edge  of  Oaken  Grove,  near  the  Marlow  road,  which 
showed  a  clear  section,  about  15  feet  in  depth,  of  Rubble 
Drift  composed  of  white  angular  flints,  with  some  flint,  sarsen, 
quartzite,  and  other  pebbles,  in  a  compact  matrix  of  fine  chalk 
fragments  and  light-brown  loam,  exhibiting  signs  of  irregular 
bedding.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  section  the  drift  had 
weathered  into  a  dark,  stoney  loam.  The  Director  remarked 
that  this  rubbly  deposit  covered  the  chalk  over  wide  areas  of  the 
lower  side-slopes  of  the  Thames  valley  in  this  neighbourhood, 
occurring  partly  in  the  form  of  broad  sheets,  with  upwardly  con- 
cave surfaces,  thinning  out  up  the  valley  walls,  partly  as  depressed 
cone-  or  fan-shaped  masses,  of  convex  profile,  about  the  mouths 
of  small  lateral  valleys  or  combes.  The  sheets  spreading  down 
the  unbreachtfd  portions  of  the  sides  of  the  main  valley  differed 
in  no  important  respect  from  the  Rubble  Drift  deposits  of  other 
chalk  districts,  but  the  fans  (in  one  of  which  the  Oaken  Grove 
pit  had  been  opened)  were  somewhat  exceptional,  and  their  form, 
internal  structure,  and  position  pointed  to  their  having  been 
built  up  by  rapid  streams  descending  the  short,  steep-sided,  and 
now,  for  the  most  part,  waterless  valleys  at  whose  uiouths  they 
were  situated.  The  streams  referred  to  appeared  to  have  been 
of  considerable  volume,  and  heavily  charged  with  material 
derived,  in  a  large  measure,  directly  from  the  chalk.  Their 
action  had  doubtless  been  intermittent,  but  the  general  smooth- 
ness of  the  surface  of  the  fans,  together  with  the  absence  of 
weathered  zones  within  the  rubble,  rendered  it  improbable  that 
formation  of  the  fans  had  occupied  any  considerable  fraction  of 
Pleistocene  time.  These  rubble  deposits  were  probably  of  about 
the  same  (late  Glacial)  age  as  the  Combe  Rock  sheets  of  the 
Sussex  Levels,  and  of  somewhat  similar  origin. 

The  relation  of  the  Rubble  Drift  to  the  later  river  deposits 
in  the  Henley  district  was  not  absolutely  clear,  but  as  the  former 
passed  under  the  alluvium  of  the  water-meadows,  and  as  a 
similar  chalky  drift  had  been  found  beneoih  the  gravel  in,  and 
near  to,  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  excavations  for  new  weirs  and  for 
drainage  purposes,  it  not  improbably  underlay  all  the  deposits 
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which  went  to  form  the  existing  flood-plain  of  the  Thames,  though 
a  certain  amount  of  inter-digitation  with,  or  replacement  by,  the 
lowermost  beds  of  river  gravel  was  only  to  be  expected.  If  the 
inferred  relation  was  the  actual  one,  then  the  Rubble  Drift  dated 
from  the  epoch  in  which  the  Thames  Valley  attained  its  maximum 
depth,  and  marked  the  commencement  of  the  aggrading  or 
infilling  process  still  in  operation.  So  far  as  the  Director  was 
aware,  the  greatest  thickness  of  alluvium  in  the  bottom  of  this 
part  of  the  valley  hitherto  recorded  was  38  feet,  which  had  been 
proved  in  a  well  at  Hurley. 

The  party  then  moved  eastward  to  Mill  End,  observing 
en  route  the  gentle  rise  and  fall  of  the  road  in  its  passage  across 
three  of  the  above-mentioned  rubble  fans,  and  the  low  scarp- 
features  due  to  the  dissection  of  one  of  the  latter  by  the  latml 
cutting  of  the  Thames  and  the  Hambleden  brook. 

At  Mill  End  the  excursion  crossed  the  river  by  the  nanow 
footbridge  of  Hambleden  Weir,  and  proceeded  southward  through 
the  water-meadows  on  the  Berkshire  side,  to  tea  at  the  Aston 
"  Flower  Pot."  On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  a  warm  vote 
of  thanks  was  awarded  the  Director  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal» 
and  the  party  then  divided — the  Oxford  members  hastening  back 
to  Henley  Station,  while  the  remainder  walked  on  to  Remenham. 

Here  some  minutes  were  devoted  to  the  two  good  sections  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  church  ;  one  in  the  gravel  of  an  exception- 
ally fine  river  terrace,  about  80  feet  above  the  Thames  ;  the  other 
in  chalk  at  about  the  junction  of  H,  planus  and  M,  cor- 
testudinarium  zones.  Both  were  visited  by  the  Association  in 
1899,  and  a  note  on  the  fossils  of  the  latter  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Survey  Memoir  on  the  Upper  Chalk,"  p.  216. 

A  short  stroll  southward  to  Henley  by  the  river  towing-path 
terminated  a  pleasant  excursion. 
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EXCURSION     TO     BUXTON     AND     NORTH 
DERBYSHIRE. 

Whitsuntide,  May  2ist  to  May  25TH,  1904. 

Directors-.   H.  Arnold  Bemrose,  assisted  by  Prof.  Boyd 

Dawkins,  H.  H.  Hubbersty,  Esq.,  and 

H.  Lapworth,  Esq. 

Excursion  Secretary  :  H.  Kidner. 

(^Report  by  THE   DIRECTORS.) 

On  the  evening  of  May  20th  the  majority  of  the  members 
attending  the  excursion  had  assembled  at  the  comfortable  head- 
quarters, the  "  Crescent  Hotel,"  Buxton. 

Visit  to  Derwent  Valley  Water  Works. 
May  2 1ST,  1904. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Derwent  Valley  Water  Board 
members  of  the  Association  were  enabled  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Derwent  Valley  Water  Works,  which  are  now  in  progress  for  the 
bupply  of  water  to  the  towns  of  Leicester,  Derby,  Nottingham, 
and  Sheffield. 

The  members  arrived  at  Bamford  Station  at  10.15  a.m., 
whence  they  were  conducted  to  the  Board's  railway  connecting 
the  Midland  Railway  at  Bamford  with  the  Water  Works.  At  the 
Board's  offices— where  this  line  commences — a  special  train  had 
been  provided  for  conveying  the  members  to  the  Water  Works. 

During  the  journey  the  thinning-out  of  the  "  Lower  Kinder 
Scout  Grit "  on  Bamford  Edge  was  noticed,  also  the  Sheffield 
Tunnel  Works,  the  local  landslips,  and  various  other  items  of 
interest. 

The  members  proceeded  first  to  the  "  Howden  "  Dam  site, 
where  excavations  are  being  carried  out  for  the  foundations  of 
the  "  Howden  "  Dam.  This  is  the  higher  of  the  two  dams  which 
are  to  be  constructed  in  the  Derwent  Valley.  The  trench  has 
been  taken  down  to  a  depth  of  about  80  ft.  in  the  Yoredale 
Shales  Formation  of  the  Carboniferous  System,  exposing  a  huge 
fold  or  wrinkle  which  extends  from  the  ground  surface  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  The  following  sketch — reproduced  from 
a  photograph — shows  the  manner  in  which  the  beds  have  been 
folded,  faulted,  and  packed. 

Practically  the  whole  base  of  the  central  portion  of  the  dam 
will  rest  on  the  foundation  shown  in  the  sketch,  but  at  the  north 
side  of  the  excavalion  a  narrow  trench  has  been  sunk  below  this 
level  extending  to  such  a  depth  that  all  water  percolating  through 
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the  disturbed  ground  will  be  intercepted  after  this  narroir  trench 
has  been  filled  in  with  concrete. 

Three  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  formation  of 
this  wrinkle,  which  forms  one  of  many  in  the  Derwent  Valley : 
(i)  That  they  assumed  their  present  form  during  the  "  Pennine** 
movement;  (2)  That  they  originated  during  the  "Pennine" 
movement,  and  have  been  augmented  by  subsequent  movement ; 


or   _r.y^r   (C«.t-«l  fk»Ht#««) 


iMG,  22. — Contorted  Beds  in  the  Derwent  Valley. 

a. — Is  a  distinctive  bed  of  carbonaceous  black  shales. 

b,  and  c — Are  two  separate  sandstone  beds,  each  about  4  ft.  thick. 


(3)  That  they  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkins  pointed  out  that  the  evidence  in  these  trenches  cut 
across  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  DerwciU  indicated  that  the 
faulting  and  crumpling  of  the  shales  and  thin  sandstones  were 
due  not  to  the  ordinary  faults  and  folds,  but  to  a  '*  creep  "  similar 
to  that  in  deep  mines,  caused  by  the  relaxation  of  pressure 
brought  about  by  the  removal  of  rock  during  the  excavation  of 
the  valley  by  the  stream,  while  the  pressure  remained  as  before  in 
the  hills  on  each  side.     He  found  that  this  was  the  rule  rather 
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than  the  exception  in  all  valleys  cut  deeply  into  Yoredales  and 
Millstone  Grits.  In  all  cases  the  creep  extends  to  no  great 
depth,  and  the  rocks  are  undisturbed  below. 

These  wrinkles  are  characteristic  of  the  Derwent  Valley,  and 
appear  to  be  most  prominent  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Their 
general  direction  is  from  north  to  south,  or  from  north-north-west 
to  south-south-east.  It  might  be  mentioned  here  incidentally 
that  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kinder  Scout  anticline,  where  a 
more  rapid  change  of  dip  has  taken  place  from  the  level  strata  of 
Kinder  Scout  itself  towards  the  steeply  inclined  beds  to  the 
westward,  a  similar  set  of  north  to  south  wrinkles  occurs,  but 
they  show  greater  disturbance,  and  more  often  pass  into  faults  of 
considerable  displacement.  A  few  cross  folds  from  east  to  west 
can  be  observed  in  the  Derwent  Valley,  but  they  do  not  reach 
the  proportions  of  those  running  from  north  to  south.  It  is 
possible  that  these  are  the  result  of  the  small  "  Pendle  "  move- 
ment which  Prof.  Hull  believes  to  have  taken  place  slightly 
before  the  great  "  Pennine"  movement. 

Leaving  the  Howden  Dam  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
"  Derwent "  (or  lower)  Dam.  Here  the  wrinkling  and  faulting 
has  been  more  extensive,  but  the  individual  wrinkles  are  not  of 
such  magnitude  as  the  "  Howden  "  fold,  and  considerable  cross 
faulting  has  taken  place.  Unlike  the  shales  of  the  Howden 
trench  the  "  Yoredales  "  at  Derwent  Dam  are  highly  fossiliferous 
in  certain  beds.  Mr.  Stobbs,  F.G.S.,  has  identified  the  following 
species : 


Pterinopecten  papyraceiis, 
Orthoceras  pygmceum, 
Posidofiiella  hrois, 

sp.  (?  new) 
PUuronautilus^  sp. 
Glyphioceras  diadcma. 


Glyphioceras  reticuiatum, 
DimorpJioceras  gilbertsonu 
Caiamites. 
Rhizodus  ? 
Lin  nil  a  ? 


This  fauna  appears  to  conform  to  that  of  the  typical  "  Pendle- 
side  "  strata  of  Messrs.  Hind  and  Howe. 

An  examination  was  made  of  a  collection  of  fossils  which 
were  obtained  from  the  trench  and  exhibited  by  the  Resident 
Engineer,  Mr.  M.  G.  Weekes. 

At  this  stage,  Mr.  Sandeman  and  Mr.  Winser,  the  Engineer 
and  Deputy  Engineer,  pointed  out  and  explained  the  cableways 
and  other  items  of  engineering  interest  which  were  to  be  seen. 

Leaving  the  Derwent  Dam  the  party  proceeded  to  Ashopton, 
where  lunch  was  obtained,  after  which  members  proceeded  to 
Bamford,  where  they  left  the  train  for  brakes.  A  drive  followed 
of  about  four  miles  to  the  Bole  Hill  Quarries.  Here  stone  is 
being  obtained  for  the  building  of  the  dams.  The  party  dis- 
mounted at  "  The  Surprise,"  which  lies  immediately  above  the 
Quarries  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
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wrong  interpretation  of  the  fragments,  by  which  alone  the  fishes 
are  so  frequently  represented. 

Below  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
(''Lake  Orcadie")  there  is  a  series  of  rocks— the  Middle 
Devonian  of  Murchison — ^yielding  another  fish-&una,  which  is 
characterised  by  Dipterus^  OsUokpis^  CoccosUms  and  FieriMkys^ 
and  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  Welsh  area.  It  is  very  desir- 
able that  a  special  search  should  be  made  for  this  group  of  genera 
in  the  sandstones  immediately  beneath  the  Upper  Old  Red  in 
the  district  now  being  described. 


Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  red  sandstones,  marls,  and  included  nodular  limestones 
(locally  known  as  comstones\  which  are  definitely  determined  at 
many  points  to  constitute  the  lower  part  of  the  Old  Red  aeries 
formed  in  the  *'  Welsh  Lake,"  contain  numerous  fish-remains  of 
the  genera  Pteraspis^  Cephalaspis^  and  Fhfyctmnaspis.  This  is 
the  typical  Lower  Devonian  Fish-Fauna,  and  occurs  with  sUght 
variations  in  regions  so  remote  from  each  other  as  Cornwall, 
Southern  Scotland  (especially  Forfarshire),  Galicia,  Spitzbergen, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland.  The  rocks  containing  the 
fish-remains,  indeed,  are  almost  identical  in  the  Welsh  area, 
Spitzbcrgen,  and  Newfoundland ;  and  if  specimens  from  these 
different  localities  were  mixed  it  would  be  difficult  to  separate 
them  correctly.  As  a  rule,  the  fossils  are  very  fragmentary,  and 
bear  evidence  of  drifting  by  currents.  They  are  sorted  into 
shapes  and  sizes  as  the  result  of  this  transportation,  and  when 
one  specimen  occurs  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  small  collection 
of  the  same  kind  grouped  together.  Fragments  of  Stylonurus 
and  other  Eurypterids  are  occasionally  discovered  with  the  fish- 
remains. 

The  more  massive  beds  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone 
are  sometimes  worked  in  quarries,  but  the  Cornstones  are  rarely 
exposed  except  in  temporary  excavations  in  fields.  The  satis- 
factory collecting  of  fossils  from  these  rocks  can  therefore  only 
be  undertaken  by  residents  who  will  make  a  regular  search  and 
take  advantage  of  each  opportunity. 

Passage  Beds  and  Upper  Ludlow. 

Wherever  the  base  of  the  I<,ower  Old  Red  Sandstone  can  be 
studied  in  the  area  of  the  *'  Welsh  Lake,"  it  is  found  to  pass 
gradually  downwards  into  the  marine  though  shallow-water 
sandstones  of  the  Upper  Silurian.  The  lacustrine  conditions  of 
the  Devonian  period  in  this  region  thus  began  by  gradations  as 
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insensible  as  those  already  mentioned,  by  which  the  lake  was 
again  swamped  by  the  sea  at  the  dawn  of  Carboniferous  times. 
The  Passage  Beds  in  question  vary  in  different  places  in  con- 
stitution and  thickness,  but  they  all  show  the  mingling  of  truly 
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Fig.  27. — ^Three  tracks  (A,  B,  C)  of  undetermined  animals  discovered  by 

R.  W.  Banks  in  the  Downton  Sandstone,  Kington  ;  about  one-quarter 

natural  size.— A/fer  y,  W,  Salter. 


marine  fossils  such  as  Lingula  with  the  Fishes  and  Eurypterids, 
which  must  have  been  able  to  live  either  in  the  open  sea  or  in 
lakes.  In  the  micaceous  flagstones  of  this  series  on  the  borders 
of  Brecon,  indeed,  there  are  lenticular  patches  of  marine  shells 
identical   with   those    of    the  Upper    Ludlow.      The    massive 
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Fig.  28.—- Tracks  of  undetermined  animals  discovered  by  R.  W.  Banks 

in  the  downton  sandstone,  kington  ;  about  one-third  natural 

SIZE.— i4/?#r  /.  W.  Salter. 
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Downton  Sandstone,  however,  and  the  Tilestones  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ludlow  and  Kington,  as  also  the  corresponding 
Passage  Beds  exposed  in  the  fine  railway-section  at  Ledbury,  are 
marked  by  an  easily  recognisable  Fish-fauna,  which  extends  as 
far  downwards  at  least  as  the  Upper  Ludlow  Bone-bed. 
Cephalaspis  still  occurs,  but  Eukeraspis  and  Auchenaspis  are  more 
common  Cephalaspidians,  and  Didymaspis  is  an  allied  genus ; 
while  Pteraspis  is  replaced  by  the  simpler  shield  named  Cyathaspis, 
There  are  also  fin-spines  like  those  of  sharks  (Ofuhus),  A  nearly 
similar  fauna  is  found  on  the  same  horizon  in  limestones  in  the 
Isle  of  Oesel,  Baltic  Sea,  and  there  are  indications  of  it  also  in 


Fig.  29. — Restored  outline  of  Lanarkia  spinosa  (allied  to  Tkelodus) 

IN    the  POSmON    IN   WHICH    FT  OCCURS    AS  A    FOSSIL,  NAMELY,  VERTI- 
CALLY COMPRESSED  IN  FRONT,  BUT  THE  TAIL  TWISTED  ROUND  SO  AS  TO 

APPEAR  IN  PROFILE.— Upper  Silurian,  Lanarkshire.     Natural 
SIZE, — A/Ur  Traquair. 


North  America.     With  the  fish-remains  are  numerous  fragments 
of  Eurypterids,  and  also  traces  of  land-plants. 

Sporadic  evidence  of  the  appearance  of  this  uppermost 
Silurian  fauna  is  known  as  far  down  in  the  series  as  the  Lower 
Ludlow  of  Leintwardine  and  the  Wenlock  Limestone  of  the  Isle 
of  Gothland  in  the  Baltic  Sea ;  but,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is 
generally  restricted  to  the  Upper  Ludlow  and  Passage  Beds.  Its 
beginning  is  curiously  marked  over  an  area  of  at  least  a  thousand 
square  miles  by  the  Ludlow  Bone- bed,  which  is  a  layer  of  small 
and  even  minute  fish-fragments  mingled  with  comminuted 
remains  of  other  animals  which  have  been  washed  together. 
Notwithstanding  its  great  extent  this  bone-bed  is  rarely  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  evidence  of  drifting  currents  which  is  seen  here  and  in  the 
overlying  Old   Red  Sandstone,  also  pervades  the  whole  of  the 
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Upper  Ludlow  and  Paaiage  Beds  in  tbe  area  now  under  consider- 
ation. Many  of  the  sandstones  and  mudstones  must  indeed 
have  been  deposited  quite  at  the  shore-line  as  shown  by  the  occa- 
sional preservation  of  the  tracks  of  animals  (Figs,  s;,  38).  The 
fishes,  crustaceans,  and  plants  are  therefore  known  for  the 
most  part  only  by  unsatisfactory  fragments,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  the  equivalent  rocks  of  other  regions  for  better 
specimens. 

Some  such  fossils  have  already  been  found  in  the  Passage 
Beds  and  Upper  Silurian  Flagstones  of  Lanarkshire  in  Scotland ; 
and  here  there  is  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  fish-like  organisms 
whose  disintegrated  armour  forms  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the 
bonebed.  The  minute  square  or  rhomboidal  shining  tubercles, 
which  Agassiz  named  Thdodus  and  which  most  closely  resemble 
the  skin-covering  of  a  shark,  are  arranged  on  the  lAnarkshire 
flagstones  in  small  patches  shaped  like  the  accompanying  Fig.  6. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  they  covered  an  animal  of  the  same 
form  as  Cephalcispis^  with  a  broad  horseshoe-shaped  head-region 
and  a  slender  tail-region,  terminating  in  a  heterocercal  tail.  So 
far  as  the  armour  is  concerned,  in  fact,  they  might  readily  have 
been  changed  either  into  a  Pteraspidian  or  into  a  Cephalaspidian 
by  the  fusion  of  the  skin  tubercles  in  different  ways  into 
plates.  As  some  intermediate  stages  have  been  found,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  Coelolepidse  (to  use  Pander's  term) 
are  the  most  primitive  armoured  members  of  the  great  group 
of  lowly  vertebrata  to  which  Pteraspis  and  Cephalaspis  belong. 

As  all  the  known  geological  formations  older  than  the  Upper 
Ludlow  are  marine,  and  as  they  contain  no  undoubted  traces  of 
fish-like  organisms  except  the  rare  shields  of  Cyathaspis  already 
mentioned,  the  fossils  of  the  mudstones,  flagstones,  and  sand- 
stones now  under  consideration  are  of  the  deepest  interest.  They 
reveal  backboned  animals  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
earth,  and  these  are  shaped  like  fishes  although  they  belong  to 
the  lowest  conceivable  grade  (Ostracodermi),  being  apparently 
destitute  both  of  ordinary  fish-jaws  and  of  paired  fins.  We  know 
nothing  of  their  ancestors  probably  because  they  lacked  hard 
armour.  With  the  Ostracoderms  there  appear  for  the  first  time 
traces  of  life  on  the  land.  A  small  scorpion  {Palaophonus)  has 
been  found  both  in  the  Ludlow  rocks  of  Lanarkshire  and  the 
Upper  Silurian  of  Gothland ;  and,  although  this  animal  may  have 
lived  in  water,  it  is  remarkably  similar  to  a  modem  land  scorpion. 
There  is  also  not  much  doubt  that  most  of  the  associated  frag- 
mentary' vegetable  remains  belong  to  land  plants  (see  p.  458).  In 
short,  the  Upper  Ludlow  and  Passage  Beds  deserve  to  be  con- 
tinually watched  wherever  they  are  exposed  and  excavated  ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  even  so  hasty  an  examination  as  the 
Cieologists'  Association  will  be  able  to  make  of  them  may  result 
in  the  discovery  of  fossils  of  real  value. 
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Aymestry  Limestone  and  Lower  Ludlow. 

The  middle  part  of  the  Ludlow  Series  is  occupied  by  beds  of 
limestone  which  are  usually  more  or  less  argiUaoeous,  and  often 
nodular.  They  were 
named  Aymestry  Lime-  i,^ 

stone  by  Murchison, 
from  their  excellent  de- 
velopment at  Aymestry, 
but  they  are  very  vari- 
able in  thickness,  and 
apparently  do  not 
always  occur  at  exactly 
the  same  horizon.  In 
fact,  as  Mr.  Lightbody 
has  remarked,  ''there 
is  a  constant  intercala- 
tion of  calcareous  beds 
to  the  bottom  of  the 
Lower  Ludlow,  of 
which  the  Aymestry 
Limestone  is  only  an 
exaggeration  arising 
from  the  casual  occur- 
rence of  large  beds  of 
shells  or  corals  in  cer- 
tain places." 

The  Lower  Ludlow 
Series  is  of  great  inter- 
est as  containing  the 
last  of  the  Graptolites 
(see  p.  446),  and  in  dif- 
ferent localities  its 
fossils  vary  consider- 
ably. Like  the  other 
strata  of  the  Ludlow 
district,  it  must  there- 
fore be  examined  at 
many  points  to  obtain 
a  complete  idea  of  the 
fauna  it  contains. 
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Wenlock   and    Llan- 
dovery Series. 

The  Middle  and 
Lower  Silurian  forma- 
tions have  already  been 
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described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  by  Professors 
Lapworth  and  Watts  (1894).  The  whole  series  is  well  seen 
between  Craven  Arms  and  Church  Stretton  (Fig.  32). 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  for 
the  loan  of  blocks.  Figs.  25 — 28,  31. 
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UNCONFORMITIES    IN    THE   CHURCH   STRETTON 
DISTRICT. 

By  EDGAR  STERLING  COBBOLD,  F.G.S. 

There  are  five  or  six  well-marked  unconfonnities  in  the 
strata  of  the  Church  Stretton  district,  and  two  of  these  will  be 
crossed  by  the  Geologists'  Assodation's  excursion. 

The  first  unconformity,  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Llandovery, 
occurs  at  Ticklerton,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  very  well  shown 
in  the  brook,  the  actual  junction  being  obscured  by  surface 
accumulations.  Within  a  distance,  however,  of  200  yards  we 
pass  from  shales  with  calcareous  beds  containing  Peniamerus^ 
to  very  similar  beds  containing  Trinucleus  and  other  common 
Bala  fossils.  There  is  a  pretty  little  anticlinal  fold  in  the 
Pentamerus  bed  of  the  brook  which  serves  as  a  warning  that  the 
actual  junction  may  not  be  so  simple  as  is  shown  in  the  section 

(Fig.  9)- 

The  evidence  for  the  unconformity  is  obvious  from  an 
inspection  of  the  Survey  Map.  Near  the  Severn  the  Llandovery 
rests  directly  on  the  Upper  Cambrian  shales,  south  of  this  it  is  in 
contact  successively  with  the  various  members  of  the  Caradoc 
series,  until  at  Cardington  it  rests  upon  the  upper  beds.  It 
then  passes  to  Cambrian  Shales  again,  and  for  a  short  distance, 
at  the  end  of  the  Cardington  Hills,  to  the  Uriconian,  after  which 
it  again  rests  upon  several  members  of  the  Caradoc  series  ;  and 
from  Ticklerton  to  the  Onny  it  is  upon  the  highest  known  mem- 
ber, "The  7>7«//r^//.c  Shales." 

After  escaping  from  the  complicated  faulted  area  near 
Horderley  the  Llandovery  clings  persistently  to  the  Longmyn- 
dian ;  at  Norbury,  farther  west,  it  is  upon  the  "  Upper 
Longmyndian  "  (Torridonian  ?) ;  and  beyond  this  it  crosses  the 
disappearing  Arenig  and  Llandeilo  ridges  of  the  Shelve  area. 

The  actual  junctions  are  exposed  in  the  Shineton  Brook  (on 
Cambrian) ;  at  Little  Stretton  (faulted  against  Longmyndian) ;  at 
the  Onny  (slightly  faulted  against  the  Trinucleus  Shales) ;  at  Hill 
End  near  Plowden  (on  the  middle  member  of  the  Longmyndian). 
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The  second  unconformity  to  be  crossed  is  at  the  base  of  the 
Caradoc  Series,  the  grits  and  conglomerates  of  which  may  be  seen 
at  Hope  Bowdler  actually  in  contact  with  the  irregular  pre-Bala 
floor  of  Uriconian  rocks,  and  the  fossil-bearing  sands  contain 
large  subangular  blocks  of  the  same  rocks. 

The  two  sections  here  are  convincing  in  themselves,  but  their 
evidence  is  strengthened  on  following  the  base  northwards,  when  it 
is  seen  to  pass  from  Uriconian  to  Lower  and  Upper  Cambrian, 
east  of  the  Caradoc  and  Lawley  Hills.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  unconformity  has  not  been  traced  west  of  the  line  of  the 
Stretton  Fault,  and  that  only  a  few  miles  off,  in  the  Shelve 
district,  the  whole  of  the  Arenig  and  Llandeilo  Series  intervene 
with  apparent  conformity  between  the  Upper  Cambrian  and  the 
Bala  or  Caradoc. 

The  other  unconformities  of  the  district  are : 
That  at  the  base  of  the  glacial  deposits ; 
An  overlapping  unconformity  beneath  the  Carboniferous ; 
The  unconformity  at  the  base  of  the  lowest  Cambrian  ; 
The  somewhat  doubtful  unconformity  between  the  Upper 
Longmyndian   (Torridonian  ?)   and   the  Longmyndian 
proper. 
In  fact,  looking  hack  over  the  history  of  the  Church  Stretton 
rocks,  we  see  a  marked  recurrence  at  many  different  epochs  of 
marginal  conditions  of  sea  and  land  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, as  well  as  evidence  of  repeated  earth  movements,  the  last 
phase  of  which,  the  formation  of  the  Stretton  Fault,  may  still  be 
incomplete. 


THE   BONE-BED   IN  THE   UPPER   LUDLOW 
FORMATION. 

Bv  GEORGE   J.    HINDE.   Ph.D..    F.R.S. 

Of  the  rocks  to  be  visited  during  the  Long  Excursion  there 
is  probably  none  so  replete  with  interest  as  the  well-known  Bone- 
bed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  Series.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Lewis  and  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  brought 
into  prominent  notice  by  Murchison*s  description  of  it  in  the 
"  Silurian  System."  Subsequently*  H.  E.  Strickland  records  its 
occurrence  at  Hagley,  four  miles  north  of  Hereford;  round 
the  north-west  margin  of  the  Woolhope  district  between  Stoke 
Edith  and  Prior's  Frome,  also  between  Lyme  Down  and  Gamage 
Ford  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Silurian  area  of  Woolhope.  It 
has  further  been  noted  at  Velt  House,  near  the  south  extremity 
of  the  May  Hill  elevation,  seventeen  miles  from  Hagley,  and 
again  at  Pynton  Passage,  forty-five  miles  distant  from  its  outcrop 

*  Qumrt.  /onm.  Gtol.  5oc.,  1832,  vol.  ix  (1853). 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Teine»  near  Ludlow.  R,  W.  Banks  states* 
that  it  is  present  at  Bradnor  Hfll,  near  Kington,  and  it  has  also 
been  found  at  Linley,  in  Shropshire. 

The  Bone-bed  is,  generally,  a  single  thin  layer  of  rock,  some- 
tunes  not  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  (i  to  3  mm.)  in 
thickness,  very  seldom  does  it  exceed  two  inches  (50  mm.),  but 
occasionally*  it  reaches  to  a  foot  (300  mm.).  It  is  usually  of  a 
dark  tint,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  grey  or  greenish-grey, 
finely  micaceous  sandstone  between  which  it  is  enclosed.  It 
bears  locally  the  name  of  "  Gingerbread  " ;  Murchison  remarks 
that  it  gives  the  impression  of  a  triturated  heap  of  black  beetles, 
whilst  Dr.  Harley  compares  its  appearance  with  that  of  linseed 
oil-cake.  On  nearer  inspection  the  bed  seems  to  be  composed 
of  minute  grains  of  a  dark  chocolate  or  mahogany  tint,  com- 
mingled with  small  shelly  fragments  of  a  deep  black.  The  grains 
are  coarser  in  some  portions  of  the  rock  than  in  others,  indicating 
that  they  have  been  to  some  extent  sorted  by  current-action. 
The  rock  is  nearly  entirely  composed  of  oiganic  materials, 
firmly  compressed,  and  cemented  by  relatively  small  amounts  of 
calcite,  ferruginous  substance,  and  very  fine  sandy  particles  so  as 
to  form  when  unweathered  a  very  compact  mass  of  material ;  but 
after  surface  exposure  the  rock  disintegrates,  and  the  small 
organic  fragments  can  then  be  obtained  free  from  matrix.  The 
hard,  fresh  portions  of  the  rock  yield  good  microscopic  sections, 
but  care  is  required  in  reducing  them  to  a  sufficient  degree  of 
transparency. 

A  piece  of  the  Bone-bed  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  is 
readily  atUcked,  the  organic  particles  are  dissolved,  and  only  a 
small  amount  of  brownish  sediment — probably  arising  from  the 
cementing  matrix — remains. 

The  Bone-bed  is  composed  of  the  hard,  skeletal  remains  of 
Fishes,  Crustacea,  Brachiopoda,  and  perhaps  Annelida.  They 
are  now  disintegrated  and  fragmentary,  and  to  some  extent  rolled 
and  worn.  It  also  contains  occasionally  the  small  seed-like  plant 
remains  known  as  Pachytheca, 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  organic  constituents  of  the 
bed  are  the  small  bony  scales,  plates,  or  tubercles  forming  the 
skin  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the  placoid  division,  together  with 
their  spines  and  fragmentary  head-shields.  They  were  first 
described  and  figured  by  the  late  Louis  Agassiz,  but  his  deter- 
minations have  since  been  considerably  modified.  Figures  of  the 
principal  forms  are  given  in  Murchison's  "  Silurian  System,"  and 
repeated  in  "  Siluria  "  (Plate  XXXV).  The  commonest  of  the 
Fish-remains  are  the  minute  scales  or  tubercles  named  Thelodus 
parvidenSy  which  occur  in  myriads  throughout  the  rock,  and  in 
some  parts  mainly  compose  it.  They  are  smooth,  brightly- 
polished  bodies  of  a  mahogany  or  brownish  tint,  from  .25  to  i  mm. 

*  Quart,  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,,  1836,  vol.  zil,  p.  94. 
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irhjs  to  ¥3  inch)  in  diameter,  having  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
sleeve-stud,  that  is  of  two  small  plates  connected  by  a  narrow 
neck.  The  outer  or  upper  plate  of  the  stud  is  generally  smooth 
and  flattened,  and  either  round,  oval,  oblong,  or  diamond-shaped 
in  outline,  whilst  the  lower  or  inner  plate  has  a  small  cavity,  the 
pulp-cavity,  which  opens  to  the  surface  by  a  small  orifice. 

The  histological  structure  of  these  minute  fish-scales  is  very 
clearly  shown  in  microscopic  sections.  It  consists  of  a  homoge- 
neous groundmass,  kosmin,  traversed  by  closely  set,  branching 
tubules,  which  radiate  from  the  pulp  cavity  to  the  exterior  of  the 
plate,  whilst  a  thin  layer  of  enamel  covers  the  surface.  The 
scales  are  now  completely  detached  from  their  natural  positions 
and  heterogeneously  commingled  in  the  rock.  Additional  interest 
is  connected  with  these  scales  from  the  fact  that  lately  some  small 
fishes  have  been  discovered  in  the  Upper  Silurian  Passage  Beds 
of  Lanarkshire  with  a  skin-armour  of  bony  scales  closely  similar 
in  form  and  size  to  those  which  compose  the  Ludlow  Bone-bed. 
These  fishes  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Traquair  and  named 
Thelodus  scoticus.  The  detached  scales  have  also  been  very  fully 
described  and  illustrated  by  Rohon.* 

The  longitudinally  ribbed  spines  or  ichthyodorulites  named 
Onchus  Murchisotii^  are  generally  very  fragmentary,  and  they  are 
less  numerous  than  the  scales  of  Thelodus,  Their  minute  struc- 
ture is  less  clearly  shown  than  that  of  these  latter  bodies  and  they 
were  regarded  by  M*Coy  as  the  tail  spines  of  the  Crustacean, 
Ceratiocaris.  Rohon  and  V.  Zittel  consider  them  to  belong  to  a 
fish  nearly  allied  to  Thelodus. 

Other  fish  remains  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bone- 
bed  are  the  denticulated  cornua  of  the  head-shield  of  a  fish 
named  Pledrodus  by  Agassiz,  but  now  placed  by  Lankester  in 
the  genus  Eukeraspis.  Some  fragmentary  black  plates  with 
concentric  ribs  or  lines  have  been  attributed  to  Pieraspis^  but 
those  which  I  have  met  with  are  considered  by  Dr.  Smith  Wood- 
ward to  be  portions  of  the  shell  of  the  Brachiopod  Discina. 

I.,eaving  now  the  undoubted  fish-remains,  we  may  consider 
the  small  detached  bodies  to  whicht  Dr.  Harley  gave  the  name 
oi  Astacoderma  and  referred  to  the  Crustacea.  They  are  very 
varied  in  form ;  some  resemble  blunted,  conical  fish-teeth,  others 
the  crown  of  a  bicuspid  or  molar  tooth  with  three  elevated  and 
rounded  cusps,  whilst  others  are  oblong  plates,  concave  below 
and  with  a  tuberculated  upper  surface.  The  minute  structure  of 
these  bodies,  as  shown  in  microscopic  sections,  consists  of 
delicate  lines  of  growth  which  are  traversed  at  right  angles  by 
thickly-set  simple  tubuli.  In  the  interior  substance  of  some  of 
the  bodies  there  are  minute  rounded  or  oval  calcareous  cor- 
puscles, which  would  seem  to  indicate  their  crustacean  origin. 

•  Mem.  Acad.  Set.  St.  Petenburg,  vii  sen,  Tome  41,  No  5. 
t  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc„  vol.  xvii  (1861),  pp.  542-552,  pi.  xiii 

Proc.  Gsol.  Assoc.,  Vol.  XVII  I,  P.art  9,  1904.]  32 
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Dr.  Henry  Woodward*  has  stated  that  with  one  excqptioo  these 
forms  of  Astacodtrma  are  founded  on  the  teeth  of  Phyllopod 
Crustacea,  such  as  Ceratiocaris. 

Dr.  Harley  also  states  that  the  Conodonts  oX  Pander  possess  a 
similar  minute  structure  to  that  of  Astamderma^  but  I  have  fiuled 
to  find  in  the  former  the  tubuli  which  are  so  prominent  in  the 
latter.  I  have  not  recognised  a  single  genuine  conodont  in  any 
portion  of  the  Bone-bed  which  has  come  under  my  nodoe. 

Another  group  of  organic  fingments  very  numerous  in  the 
Bone-bed,  are  bright,  lustrous,  black  semi-c^ndrical  pieces  of 
shelly  bodies,  with  portions  of  tubes  of  similar  material,  from  3 
to  8  mm.  in  length.  These  bodies  are  very  conspicuous  on  tibe 
surface  of  the  Bone-bed,  and  they  have  given  rise  to  a  fiuided 
resemblance  to  broken  up  wing-cases  of  beetles.  In  micro* 
scopic  section  they  only  show  concentric  lines  of  growth.  In 
general  appearance  these  fragments  are  not  unlike  Uie  shdiy 
tubes  of  Serpulites  longissimus^  Murch.,  which  is  of  not  inj&eqoent 
occurrence  in  the  Ludlow  formation.  The  evidence  seems  to  me 
insufficient  at  present  to  determine  whether  they  are  anndidan 
tubes  or  not. 

Of  the  remains  of  Brachiopods  in  the  Bone-bed,  mention  has 
already  been  made  of  small  black  fragments  of  Discina.  I  have 
also  noted  one  or  two  specimens  of  Chonetes  and  casts  of  other 
forms. 

Small  black  coprolitic  nodules  are  frequent.  Microscopic 
sections  show  that  they  are  mainly  composed  of  the  minute 
siliceous  grains  of  the  rock  matrix  with  occasionally  a  plate  of 
Thelodus,     It  may  be  doubted  if  they  are  due  to  fishes. 


THE    GRAPTOUTES     OF     THE     LOWER     LUDLOW 

SHALES. 

lly  ETHEL  M.  R.  WOOD.  M.Sc. 

The  Lower  Ludlow  Shales,  as  typically  developed  in  the 
Ludlow  district,  constitute  in  the  main  an  argillaceous  group  of 
light  mudstones,  greenish-brown  to  grey  in  colour.  They  are 
both  underlain  and  overlain  by  a  limestone  series,  the  Wenlock 
and  Aymestry  limestones  respectively.  Although  the  Lower 
Ludlow  formation  as  a  whole  is  well  distinguished  lithologically 
from  the  Aymestry  limestone  above,  yet  there  is  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  the  small  calcareous  flaggy  beds 
which  are  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series  increase  in  number 
and  thickness  towards  the  summit,  until  the  Lower  Ludlow  Shales 
pass  into  the  typical  impure  limestone  known  as  the  Aymestry.  An 
examination  of  the  palaeontological  evidence  (at  least  so  far  as  the 

•  ••  Slluria,"  5th  Ed.  (187a),  p.  54a. 
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graptolites  are  concerned)  brings  out  the  same  fact,  namely,  that 
there  is  no  great  break  between  the  Lower  Ludlow  Shales  and 
the  overlying  limestone,  and  they  might  be  regarded  more  con- 
veniently therefore  as  one  formation. 

The  light  coloured  raudstones  of  this  Ludlow  district  bear  but 
little  resemblance  to  the  black  shales  of  Scotland  and  Wales, 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  graptolitic  deposits  at  other  horizons. 
Graptolites,  however,  are  found  in  abundiance,  especially  in  the 
softer  mudstones  and  shales,  and  owing  to  their  manner  of  preser- 
vation, are  exceptionally  easy  of  examination  and  determination. 

Although  specimens  are  abundant,  yet  they  are  as  a  whole 
small  in  siije,  and  at  first  sight  there  appears  to  be  but  little 
variety  of  form.  In  fact  two  general  types  only  strike  the  eye, 
namely,  those  that  are  slender  and  curved,  and  those  which  are 
fairly  stout  and  straight.  The  same  uniformity  is  to  be  found  on 
a  closer  examination  of  the  individual  cells  or  thecae.  Most  of 
the  apertures  are  either  provided  with  spines,  or  are  quite  desti- 
tute of  ornamentation,  and  present  the  simplest  type  known 
among  graptolites. 

A  detailed  paloeontological  study,  however,  reveals  the  ex- 
istence of  a  large  number  of  species  and  varieties.  The 
differences  between  these  forms  are  not  so  striking  perhaps  as 
those  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  graptolites  of  other 
formations  (such  as  the  Birkhill  Shales,  for  example),  but  they  are 
none  the  less  constant — nor  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such 
should  be  the  case  when  we  reflect  that  the  graptolites  as  a  whole 
were  approaching  extermination  in  the  Lower  Ludlow  Beds.  The 
characters  of  most  value  in  the  separation  of  the  species  and 
varieties  are  (i)  the  form  of  the  proximal  end,  (2)  the  form  of  the 
polypary,  and  (3)  the  shape  of  the  thecae. 

Two  genera  have  been  found  in  the  Lower  Ludlow  Beds 
of  Great  Britain,  namely,  Monograptus  and  Reiioiites,  but  of 
these  the  former  only  has  been  found  in  the  Ludlow  district. 

The  genus  Monograptus  is  represented  by  fifteen  well-marked 
species  and  thirteen  varieties,  which  fall  into  the  following  six 
groups  (only  the  commonest  forms  to  be  found  in  the  Ludlow 
district  are  here  mentioned) : 

Group  L — Type  M.  dubius. 

M.  dubius^  M,  fumescens,  M,  tumescens  var.  minor. 
Group  IL — Type  M.  colonus. 

M.  colonus,  M.  colonus  var.  compactus,  M,  varians,  AT, 
varians  var.  putnilus,  M,  Roemeri. 
Group  in. — Type  M.  chimara, 

M,   chimcera,    M,    chimara    var.    Salweyi,    M,    leini- 
wardinensis,  etc. 
Group  IV. — Type  J/,  uncinatus. 

J/,  uncinatus  var.  micropoma. 
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Group  V. — Type  M.  satniius. 

if.  scanuus,  etc 
Group  VI.— Type  M.  NHssam. 

M.  Nilssoni^  M.  bolmmats. 

Of  the  six  groups  of  Mamgn^ius  eoumeiated  atxmi  tlie  firtt 
two— those  of  M,  dubius  and  jtf«  c^mim^-'^xt  fagr  fiur  the  mopt 
important,  and  both  are  rich  in  ^)ecie8  and  varietks.  Tbe 
species  belonging  to  these  group8»  together  with  those  of  the 
two  succeeding  groups — those  of  M.  Mmemi  and  AT.  tmdnaiut 
—all  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  one  another  In  die  form  of  the 
polypary,  which  is  straight  for  the  greatar  part  of  its  leimtfa,  bat 
distinctly  curved  inward  at  the  pronmal  end.  Tbqr  dim  froia 
each  other,  however,  in  the  chartcter  of  Aeir  j^oximal  extremfties. 
and  the  shape  of  the  thecse.  In  the  first  group«-that  of  M. 
duh'us^the  thecse  are  of  the  same  type  througlumt  the  whole 
polypary  and  bear  simple  unomamented  aperturesi  whidi  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  general  direction  of  Uie  thecse.  Those  of 
Group  II. — that  of  M.  colonus — ^bear  two  types  <rf  thece,  tiiose 
of  the  distal  end  resembling  those  of  Group  I.,  and  those  of  the 
proximal  end  having  their  apertures  ornamented  with  spines. 
The  structure  of  their  proximal  extremities  also  presents  charac- 
teristic differences. 

The  forms  belonging  to  Group  III. — that  of  M.  chimcera — 
chiefly  differ  from  those  of  the  preceding  group  by  the  presence 
of  spines,  more  or  less  stout  at  ail  the  thecal  apertures.  The 
separation  of  this  group  from  that  of  M,  colonus  must,  however, 
be  regarded  as  provisional,  for  the  presence  of  thecal  spines 
seems  in  many  forms  to  be  dependent  on  external  conditions, 
and  can  hardly  be  considered  of  great  classificatory  value. 

Group  I\^. — that  of  M,  unctnalus — is  only  represented  in  this 
Ludlow  district  by  one  form,  namely,  that  of  M,  unctnalus  var. 
micropoma,  and  that  is  a  rare  fossil. 

The  two  final  groups— those  of  M,  Nilssoni  and  M,  scanicus 
— are  quite  distinct  from  the  four  preceding  ones  in  the  form  of 
the  polypary,  which  is  very  slender  and  curved.  The  species 
belonging  to  them,  however,  differ  from  each  other  in  the  shape 
of  the  thecae ;  those  of  the  type  of  M.  scaniais  having  a 
characteristic  hooked  or  claw  shaped  aperture,  and  those  of  M, 
Nilssoni  a  simple  and  unornamented  one.  Other  characters,  such 
as  those  of  the  proximal  end,  also  serve  to  distinguish  them. 

A  comparison  between  the  graptolites  of  the  Lower  Ludlow 
beds  and  those  of  the  Wenlock  below  (which  may  be  seen  at 
Burrington  and  elsewhere  in  the  Ludlow  district)  reveals  some 
interesting  facts.  Regarding  the  graptolite  fauna  as  a  whole,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  supposed  great  palaeontological  break 
between  the  Wenlock  and  Lower  Ludlow  Beds  all  but  disappears ; 
the  same  families    and  genera,    and  most  of  the  groups  of 
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MoHOgraptus  are  represented  in  both.  At  the  same  time  they 
differ  considerably  when  we  come  to  study  them  in  detaiL  Only 
one  or  two  spedes  are  common  to  both,  and  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  recognise  at  a  glance  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a 
Wenlock  or  Ludlow  fauna. 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  Wenlock  graptolites,  which 
serve  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  Ludlow  beds  are  as 
follows : 

(i)  The   form   of  the  polypary  of  many  of  the  Mono- 

graptids   is   straight   with   a   curve   outiDard  at  the 

proximal  end 

(2)  The  thecal  apertures  are  more  frequently  cur\ed  over 

into  a  hook  or  claw  shape,  are  occasionally  simple 
and  unornamented,  but  never  spinose. 

(3)  Many  of  the  narrow  forms   give  off  branches  and 
constitute  the  genus  Cyrt^graptus. 

The  commonest  graptolites  in  the  Wenlock  beds  are  J/. 
priodon^  M,  Flemingii^  M.  dubius,  and  various  species  of 
Cyrtograptus. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  I>ower  Ludlow  fauna  of  graptolites  is  not 
an  extensive  one,  nor  one  of  any  great  variety,  the  species  are 
never  of  any  great  size,  and  to  the  collector  it  bears  no  com- 
parison with  the  rich  and  varied  fauna  of  the  Glenkiln,  Hartfell, 
Birkhill,  or  even  Wenlock  Shales.  Yet  it  has  a  special  interest  of 
its  own  to  the  palaeontologist,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  here  we 
have  the  last  survivors  of  that  great  family  of  extinct  animals, 
which  flourished  exceedingly  all  through  the  Ordovician  and 
most  of  the  Silurian  period,  and  died  out  suddenly,  leaving 
hardly  a  trace  behind. 

A  brief  and  partial  summary  of  the  gradual  lines  of  evolution 
along  which  the  graptolites  appear  to  have  passed,  may  give  an 
added  interest  to  the  study  of  this  small  group  of  sur\Mvals.  The 
earliest  graptolites,  those  in  the  Cambrian  and  lowest  beds  of  the 
Ordovician,  were  much  branched  forms ;  many  at  first  with  the 
branches  united  together  along  their  whole  \^n^\\(Dictyonfma)j  and 
later  with  the  branches  free  (Clonograptus),  Gradually  the  branches 
became  more  and  more  reduced  in  numbers  {Dichograptus  and 
Tetragraptus)  until  eventually  there  were  only  two  left  {Didymo- 
graptus).  In  all  these  forms  the  shape  of  the  thecae  remained 
practically  the  same.  Development  and  change  now  seem  to 
have  been  centred  in  the  shape  of  the  thecal  aperture,  and 
various  modifications  took  place,  apparently  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  the  polyp  living  in  the  theca  {Leptograptus  and  Dictllo- 
graptus^  etc.).  A  further  simplification  of  the  polypary 
resulted  in  the  appearance  of  a  form  with  only  one  branch 
{Monograptus).  This  genus  reached  its  maximum  in  the 
Birkhill  or  Llandovery  period,  and  included  a  large  variety  of 
forms,  each  characterised  by  a  considerable  variation  in  the  form 
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of  the  thecal  aperture.  All  the  types  represented  in  the  WtnloGk 
and  Ludlow  Beds  are  merely  sundTals  of  siinilar  ones  whidi 
reached  a  greater  development  in  these  eariier  d^oste.  From 
the  Birkhill  period  to  the  Ludlow  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  number  of  forms ;  there  is  no  sign  of  any  new  lines  of  de^dr 
opment,  and  the  graptolites  were  dearly  approadting  tfmr 
extermination.  There  was  a  revival  of  brandiiiq{  in  Uie  WailodL 
beds  {Cyriograptus\  but  this  modifikaUion  of  dbe  sin^ile  un- 
branched  polypary  was  of  sh<»t  duration.  In  the  Ludlow  Beds, 
practically  only  one  genus  {Mamgre^tui)  survivedi  and  the 
species  were  always  small  and  showed  an  increasii^  dumnntioa 
in  size  towards  the  top  of  the  series.  The  reasms  for  diis  fidily 
rapid  extermination  of  the  whole  &mily  of  graptdites  are  of 
great  interest,  although  they  cannot  be  determined  with 
anything  approaching  to  certainty.  A  possible  reason  may 
be  found  in  the  change  of  surroondtngs.  In  the  eazUer 
formations  which  were  so  eminently  Cavonrable  to  their  exist* 
ence,  fairly  deep  and  quiet  waters  prevailed  and  sedUmenta* 
tion  was  slow,  whereas  now  these  conditions  were  diangin^  for 
the  Upper  Silurian  deposits  indicate  shallower  water.  Again,  the 
great  development  of  spines  suggests  another  explanation,  for  it  is 
possible  that  this  may  have  been  the  expression  of  a  necessity  for 
defence  against  external  foes,  and  it  may  be  remembered  that 
the  great  class  of  Fishes  was  beginning  to  enter  as  fresh  and 
powerful  competitors  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Five  main  graptolite  zones  have  been  detected  in  the  Lower 
Ludlow  Beds  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  these  only  the  four  upper 
ones  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  Ludlow  district.  The 
zones  are : 

( 1 )  Zone  of  M,  leintwardinensis^ 

(2)  Zone  of  M,  iumescens^ 

(3)  Zone  of  J/,  scaniats, 

(4)  Zone  of  M.  Nilssont\ 

(5)  Zone  of  M,  vulgaris. 

The  uppermost  zone  of  M.  Uintwardinensis^  which  is  typically 
developed  in  this  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leintwardine, 
includes  the  Aymestry  Limestone  and  the  underlying  calcareous 
laminated  flags  and  light  brown*  mudstones  which  form  the  upper 
part  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  Shales.  M,  Uintwardinensis  occurs  in 
this  zone  practically  without  associates. 

The  zone  of  M,  lumescens  is  well  seen  both  along  the  Elton 
and  Ludlow  road,  and  also  in  the  Elton  Lane  section,  and  con- 
sists of  light  flaggy  mudstones  intermediate  in  character  between 
the  hard  flaggy  beds  above  and  the  softer  shales  below.  M,  tumesc^ns 
occurs  like  M.  kintwardimnsis  with  few  or  no  associates. 

The  zones  of  M.  scanicus  and  M.  Nilssoni  may  be  considered 
together  in  this  Ludlow  district,  for  they  are  intimately  associated. 
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The  rocks  are  for  the  most  pan  thinly  bedded  mudslones  and 
shales,  and  are  far  richer  in  graptolites  than  those  of  any  of  the  other 
zones.  Almost  all  the  typical  Lndlov  forms  are  to  be  found  in 
these  beds.  They  are  well  exposed  in  the  Elton  Lane  section, 
and  an  abundance  of  beautifiiUy  preserved  graptolites  may  be 
collected  there. 

As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  lowest  zone  of  Af. 
t*ulgaris^  which  is  well  developed  in  the  Long  Mountain  and 
Builth  districts,  where  the  limestone  fades  is  practically  absent, 
has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  the  Ludlow  district.  It  is  possible 
that  the  horizon  of  this  zone  is  represented  by  non-graptolitic 
deposits,  perhaps,  indeed,  by  part  of  the  Wenloci  limestone.  A 
further  examination,  however,  of  other  sections  where  the  lowest 
beds  of  the  Lower  Ludlows  are  better  developed  will  probably 
reveal  the  existence  of  this  characteristic  grapiolite.  Hitherto, 
the  graptolite  zones  have  been  worked  out  only  in  one  or  two 
typical  sections.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  tracing  them 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  country  along  the  great  escarp- 
ment of  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  Beds,  which  stretches  from  Much 
Wenlock  to  Kington,  and  still  further  south. 
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bv  TH»   REV,  J.  F.  BLAKE,  M.A..  F.G.S. 

The  Silurian  rocks  of  Britain  have  yielded  about  loo  different 
forms  of  Cephalopod  remains  as  at  present  determined ;  but  as 
farther  openings  are  made  in  the  course  of  construction  of 
public  works  the  number  will  doubtless  be  enlarged,  seeing  that 
more  than  one  out  of  every  four  of  these  have  been  established 
or  modified  through  the  excavations  of  the  South  Wales  railway 
at  Ledbury.  In  the  growing  population  of  the  country  the 
ordinary  opportunities  of  collecting  in  such  rocks  are  seriously 
diminished,  whence  it  results  that  most  of  the  Cephalopods 
available  have  been  collected  long  ago,  and  in  such  cases  the 
horizon  is  often  unknown  or  left  doubtful.  Many  also  of  the 
specimens  on  which  determinations  have  to  be  made  are  only 
fragments  of  parts  with  some  essentials  wanting,  worn  away, 
pressed  out  of  shape,  or  concealed  so  that  the  identity  of  two 
species  from  different  horizons,  or  even  the  same  from  different 
localities,  can  only  be  relied  upon  as  far  as  it  goes,  which  may 
not  be  far. 

But  after  the  last  twenty  years  during  which  time  zoning  has 
been  invading  various  parts  of  the  Geological  Series,  and  even 
hemera  have  been  attempted,  the  identity  of  two  fossils  on 
different  horizons  does  not  seem  theoretically  possible,  though 
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practically  they  are  indistinguishable^  and  the  prevailing  idea  is 
rather  to  seek  the  direction  in  which  forms  have  temfed  than 
the  fixed  points  round  which  they  are  attached. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  have  to  look  to  the  Ordovician 
strata  to  indicate  the  sources  of  the  Silurian  Cephalopoda,  and  to 
these  last  to  see  the  origin  of  those  of  the  Devonian  and  Carboni- 
ferous series.  Progress  is  to  be  made  in  this  direction  by 
considering  not  only  those  forms  which  may  be  named  as 
identical  species,  but  also  those  which  are  only  allied  {torn  some 
point  of  view. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  can  commence  with  some 
of  those  tentative  conclusions  which  further  observations  may 
confirm  or  alter. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Silurian  Cephalopod  fiuina  as 
a  whole,  it  appears  that  out  of  63  forms  belonging  to  the  under- 
lying Ordovician  only  20  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
103  from  the  Silurian,  and  of  these  all  but  three  or  four  have 
some  doubt  attached  to  them,  and  amongst  them  all  we  should 
probably  find  only  precursors,  out  of  which  by  mutation  the 
Silurian  types  have  been  formed,  as  an  example  will  show.  Thus 
a  specimen  from  the  Bala  referred  to  Orthoceras  anuulatum 
shows  the  characteristic  festoons  but  scarcely  any  ribs.  This  in 
the  Wenlock  develops  into  having  also  ribs  with  either  coarse  or 
fine  festooning,  and  in  the  Ludlow  the  festoons  are  represented  in 
0,fimbriatum^  but  it  has  fine  longitudinal  risings  instead  of  cross 
ribs.  Thus  all  three  on  different  horizons  have  been  united  by 
one  observer  or  another,  the  truth  being  they  really  represent 
mutations.  A  similar  collection  may  unite  O,  angulatum  and 
O.  bacchus  in  the  Silurian,  with  O,  coralliforme  in  the  Bala  beds. 
Such  an  association  of  different  forms  on  distinct  horizons  in 
a  "  reihe,"  as  the  Germans  name  it,  is  at  first  very  speculative, 
and  requires  great  caution,  but  when  successfully  traced  is  of 
great  interest,  and  among  all  ordinary  Orihoceraia  they  probably 
only  wait  to  be  understood. 

But  from  the  division  of  this  group  into  two  parts,  the  brevi- 
coftes  and  longicones,  we  may  gather  that  the  former  at  least  may  have 
other  successors.  The  former  are  few  in  number  in  the  Ordovician, 
and  scarcely  represented  in  the  Silurian.  Their  place  is  taken 
by  other  forms  which  by  their  shape  must  have  had  brevicone 
ancestors.  Are  these  their  successors — the  Cyrtocerata^  the 
Phragmocerata^  and  the  Gomphocerata  ?  The  former  of  these 
arise  in  the  Ordovician,  but  those  there  found  are  for  the  most 
part  endogastric^  />.,  have  their  siphuncles  on  the  inner  or 
concave  side  of  the  partial  whorl.  Those,  however,  which  occur 
in  the  Silurian  arc  not  known  in  this  country  to  have  any  but 
exogastric  siphuncles,  the  position  having  changed  meanwhile. 
Next  come  the  Phragmocerata  with  scarcely  any  Ordovician 
species,   being  on  the  whole  Silurian,  but  their  siphuncle   is 
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internal,  and  their  earlier  whorls  greatly  resemble  the  Cyrtocerata, 
from  the  endogastric  species  of  which  they  doubtless  originate. 
The  Gomphoce.raia  on  the  other  hand  arise  later  but  still  in 
the  Silurian,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  they  are,  as  a  rule,  exo- 
gastric^  and  may  have  arisen  from  that  branch  of  the  Cyrtocerata. 
Their  early  parts  are  rare — if  found,  they  should  show  curved 
forms. 

These  last  two  genera  also  sometimes  assume  features,  on 
which  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  put  any  interpretation,  but 
only  to  use  them  as  signs  of  close  relationship.  The  last  septal 
chamber  is  often  distinguished  by  a  number  of  festoons  in  a  row, 
ending  downwards  but  continued  in  some  on  the  body-chamber 
for  some  distance  forward,  when  they  die  away.  Neither  these 
nor  the  various  forms  of  aperture  are  shown  to  have  any  serious 
phyletic  significance,  but  as  the  former  affect  the  last  half-sized 
chamber,  they  may  represent  a  senile  character. 

Of  wider  significance  probably  is  to  be  the  shedding  of  the 
septa  at  the  other,  or  hindmost,  end.  It  is  quite  characteristic 
of  Gomphoccras,  showing  that  their  earlier  sutures  are  weak  and 
easily  separated,  probably  a  sign  of  phyletic  decay.  In  other 
cases  there  are  phenomena  connected  with  the  loss  of  suture, 
apparently  by  way  of  restoration.  Thus  in  O.  truncatum  there  is 
a  very  convex  septum  at  the  end,  which  runs  continuously  into 
the  side.  This  is  stated  by  Barrande  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
layer  of  shell  deposited  on  the  truncated  end.  In  ^.  Eiheridgii 
from  Scotland  there  is  a  remarkable  deposit  rising  round  the 
end  septum,  coats  its  extremity  and  divides  into  a  number  of 
plates  more  upright  than  the  septum ;  but  this  differs  by  occurring 
in  two  or  three  successive  septa,  apparently  in  anticipation  of 
their  detachment.  More  interesting  is  the  occurrence  of  a 
number  of  isolated  septal  surfaces  found  in  the  Upper  Ludlow 
Beds.  They  seem  to  have  fallen  off  and  to  have  allowed  the 
inner  side  of  the  septum  to  be  exposed.  Thus  the  inside  leaves 
a  cast  to  take  a  mould  of  the  vascular  surface  of  the  mantle 
which  appears  to  meet  round  the  siphuncle  during  its  earlier 
stages,  and  thus  leaves  an  impression  of  a  radiating  hollow  which 
passes  in  various  directions,  and  of  the  fringed  end  of  the  mantle. 
These  arc  referred  to  O,  imbricatum  by  me,  but  as  they  are  loose 
they  might  easily  belong  to  more  than  one  species  if  the  phe- 
nomenon were  at  all  common. 

But  of  all  the  forms  of  decay  the  Ascoceras  affords  the  most 
remarkable  instance.  The  members  of  this  genus  found  in  our 
Ludlow  rocks  are  all  truncated  at  the  base  and  thus  would  appear 
like  body  chambers  till  they  are  opened,  when  the  remarkable 
sigmoid  sutures  are  seen  on  one  side  at  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  coalescing  towards  the  centre  and  then  expanding 
again  to  smaller  chambers  on  either  side  of  the  wide  open 
siphuncle.      But   in    spite   of  this,  it  is   still  true   that   ///   this 
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mtmfwy  "  the  earlier  part  is  unknown,  ihe  body  chamber  and  the 

last  few  septal  chambers  only  being  preserved  in  association/* 
In  Sweden,  however,  longer  pieces  have  been  found  and  ihe 
earlier  part  is  seen  to  have  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  Ortkincms 
with  remote  septa.  This  shows  completely  that  an  Ascoceras  is 
the  senile  stage  of  an  Orthocems  (somewhat  of  the  buitd  of 
O.  distiiHs)  in  which  the  last  chamber  has  been  retarded  on  one 
side.  To  complete  the  story  separated  portions  of  th^  tarlkr  part 
should,  now  that  they  are  recognisable,  be  sought  in  ihe  Upper 
Ludlow  rocks. 

Other  questions,  specially  relative  to  the  rarer  forms,  still  call 
for  solution,  but  they  can  only  be  mentioned.  There  is  the  genus 
Actimctras  (not  founded  only  on  the  presence  of  the  organic 
deposit  in  a  swollen  siphuncle,  but  on  structures  within  it),  which 
is  widely  spread  in  the  Silurian  rocksj  but  is  represented  only  by  its 
series  of  siphuncles  with  a  few  septa  embedded  in  the  rock.  No 
names  beyond  general  ones  can  therefore  be  given  to  such  forms 
and  very  lilUe  progress  made  with  them. 

In  the  other  direction  are  the  rare  group  of  $piraks.  The 
first  to  appear  is  the  Troihoceras  of  uns)m metrical  formj  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  position  of  the  siphuncle  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
tinguish Ordovician  from  Silurian  forms  in  general,  nor  anything 
to  indicate  their  origin,  though  they  are  much  more  numerous  \v\ 
the  Silurian.  Amongst  the  so-called  Nautili  and  the  Lituites  there 
is  so  much  range  of  form  and  so  few  points  of  connection  that  we 
are  quite  at  sea  as  to  their  origin  and  can  only  conclude  that  they 
are  at  the  period  considered  very  far  from  their  origin,  or  that 
their  development  was  very  rapid  in  those  early  days. 


SOME    LUDLOWIAN    BRACHIOPODS :     AND    A 
QUESTION    ABOUT    SILURIAN    TIME. 

By  S.   S.   BUCKMAN,  F.G.S. 

So  many  pitfalls  beset  the  arm-chair  palaeontologist,  and  so 
often  does  he  fall  into  them,  that  I  hold  as  an  article  of  faith  the 
necessity  for  a  course  of  field-geology  as  a  stage  in  the  ontogeny 
of  palaeontologists — especially  of  those  who  study  the  inverte- 
brates. First  catch  your  fossils  in  the  field,  should  be  their 
motto ;  to  learn  them  geologically  before  describing  them  is 
most  important.     To  paraphrase  Burns,  this  course 

"Should  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us,  and  foolish  notion." 

Nor  ought  the  geological  work  to  be  confined  merely  to  the 
neanic  stage  of  the  palaeontologist.     After  he  has  arrived  at  full 
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vigour  he  should  have  the  opportunity  to  devote  one  or  two 
months  a  year  to  study  in  the  field  the  particular  group  of 
organisms  which  may  be  claiming  his  attention  at  the  time. 

Holding  these  opinions  I  confess  myself  imperfectly  equipped 
for  the  task  of  saying  anything  concerning  the  Brachiopods  of  the 
Ludlowian.  For  it  is  only  from  the  arm-chair  point  of  view  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  them.  Yet  the  necessities  of  environment 
sometimes  compel  an  acceleration  of  development  direct  from  the 
brephic  into  the  ephebic  stnge,  and  such  tachygenesis  is  imperative 
in  this  case,  if  any  fruit  is  to  be  yielded  ;  but  the  quality  of  such 
fruit  is  necessarily  imperfect. 

Some  of  the  principal  species  of  Brachiopods,  which  text-books 
ascribe  to  the  Ludlow  Series  I  set  forth  in  the  annexed  table, 
putting  in  brackets  the  modern  names. 


Lower  Ludlow. 


Aymestry  Limestone. 


Lingula  lata  Strophomena  filosa 

Pentamerus  galeatus  [=  Stropheodonta] 

[=z  Siebcrclla  galeala]*    Stroph.  depressa 


Discina  nigata 

[=  Orbiculoidea] 
Atiypa  reticularis 


Upper  Ludlow. 

Chonetes  lata 

„        striatella 
Rhynch.  nucula 
,,        Wilson  i 
[=  Wilson ia  Wilson i] 
Discina  rugata 

[=  Orbiculoidea] 
Orthis  lunata 

?  [=  Dalmanella] 
Orthis  elegantula 
[=  Dalmanella 
elegantula] 


[=  Leptxna     rhomb- 
oidalis] 
Stroph.  euglypha 
•  [=  Strophonella 

euglypha  ] 
Rhynchonella  nucula 
Rhynch.  Wilsoni 

[=  Wilsonia  Wilsoni] 
Rhynch.  navicula 

f==  Dayia  navicula] 
Lingula  Lewisi 
„        striata 
Pentamerus  Knight! 
[=  Conchidium 
Knighti] 
P.  galeatus 

[=  Siebcrella  galea  ta] 
A  try  pa  reticularis 
*  Assigned  to  genus  Gypidula  by  Schuchert. 

Of  the  species  here  mentioned  the  one  most  likely  to  attract 
attention  is  the  fine  CoTichidiuTn  Knighti  oiiht  Aymestry  Limestone. 
Davidson  only  admitted  this  one  form  to  specific  rank,  but  there 
is  another  form  to  which  Sowerby  gave  the  trivial  name  Ay/es- 
fordi.  This  is  the  broad,  flabellate  form  whose  general  appear- 
ance is  certainly  very  distinct  from  the  narrow,  gibbous  C. 
Knighti.  The  C,  Aylesfordi  really  takes  us  a  step  further  back 
towards  the  common  Pentamerid  ancestor,  and  one  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  true  relationship  of  the  two  forms  is  this — C, 
Knighti  developed  out  of  C.  Ayies/ordi. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  Brachiopods  is  an  interesting 
subject,  important  especially  for  any  palaeogeographic  recon- 
struction theories.     Schuchert  (i)  has  well  remarked:    "When 
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paleontology  shall  have  advanced  sufficiently,  so  that  extra-con- 
tinental correlatioa  of  Paleozoic  formations  can  be  taken  up  in 
detail,  it  will  be  seen  that  Bnichiopods,  lx;cause  of  their  wide 
dispersion,  abundance,  and  fa voii fable  preservation,  will  be  of 
great  service  in  workmg  out  i>aths  of  migration  and  inEercom- 
municating  oceanic  basins  "  (p.  17),  Now  the  geographic  disiri- 
hution  of  so  striking  a  genus  as  Conciudium  may  reasonably 
claim  our  attention  for  n  minute,  Schuchert  (r)  lists  twenty 
spetitcs  of  this  genus  for  America,  of  which  eighteen  are  found 
in  the  Siiurian,  and  two  in  the  Devonian,  Of  the  eighteen 
Silurian  species  the  majority  are  found  in  the  Niagara  series^ 
which  JSj  according  to  Schuchert^  MesoSilurian — say,  VV'enlockian, 
and  that  is  where  Geikie  places  it  {1^  p.  775).  In  the  British 
Museum  {Nat.  Hist.)  collection  there  are  specimens  of  Conchidiam 
from  the  Silurian  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Eastvi^ard  of  England 
we  find  the  genus  in  Gotland,  in  Russia,  and  in  Siberia,  I'here 
are  specimens  from  these  places  in  the  Natural  History  Museum 
Collection,  and  the  fine  C,  knmsiriatum  from  the  Wen  lock  of 
Coiland  is  particularly  interesting  as  taking  us  still  nearer  to  the 
Pen  tamer  id  ancestor  than  does  C  Ayksjordi^  so  that  its  biologic 
and  geologic  positions  seem  in  exact  accord.  I  saw  no  species  of 
Conchidium  from  the  Silurian  of  Bohemia  in  th«  British  Museum. 
Davidson  (3)  does  say  that  C,  Knt'ghti  occwis  there,  but  I  fancy  the 
statement  requires  confirmation.  Excluding  the  Bohemian  record 
we  find  a  curiously  wide  east  and  west  dispersion  of  Conchidium 
and  a  very  limited  north  to  south  range.  In  Europe  it  seems  con- 
fined to  a  district  north  of  a  line  coinciding  with  an  extension  of 
the  Mendip  axis,  as  if  that  formed,  in  Silurian  limes,  an  im- 
portant barrier.  Then,  again,  the  genus  is  not  recorded  from  the 
Silurian  of  Scotland. 

One  investigation  then  may  be  suggested  to  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  Ludlow  rocks — how  was  the  sea  of  the 
Ludlow  area  connected  with  those  of  the  other  areas  where  Con- 
chidium is  found  ? 

But  do  the  visitors  require  something  more  immediately  con- 
cerned with  field  work  ?  Then  I  suggest  that  they  search  for 
specimens  showing  internal  characters.  These  are  all-important 
for  modern  classification.  What,  for  instance,  are  they  in  the 
case  of  Rhynchonella  muula  ?  The  whole  of  the  Rhynchonellidae 
are  now  under  consideration  for  generic  revision  according  to 
their  internal  characters ;  and  accurate  information  about  each 
species  is  required. 

Or  the  visitors  may  try  to  verify  some  of  the  records  given  in 
the  Table.  To  a  Mesozoic  geologist,  accustomed  to  find  forms 
so  very  limited  in  their  vertical  ranges,  some  of  these  records  look 
suspicious.  Such  records  in  Mesozoic  rocks  have  generally  turned 
out  to  be  due  to  incorrect  stratigraphy,  or  to  inaccurate  palaeon- 
tology, and  most  trouble  in  the  latter  case  has  arisen  through  the 
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phenomena  of  homoeomorphy.  Are  there  no  cases  of  undis- 
covered homoeomorphy,  and  no  incorrect  identifications  among 
the  British  Ludlowian  Brachiopods  ?  If  not,  they  are  in  a 
happy  state  as  compared  with  the  Mesozoic.  But  as  the  Scotch- 
man said,  "  I  hae  ma  doots !  " 

My  Mesozoic  experience  has  made  me  very  sceptical.  1  want 
confirmation  in  many  cases.  For  instance  Dalmatiella  elegantula 
is  a  Wenlockian  species  ;  and  it  is  even  credited  to  the  Ordo- 
vician ;  and  it  is  interesting  as  being  found  in  the  Clinton  and 
Niagara  beds  of  America.  Is  the  quotation  from  Upper  Ludlow 
correct?  I  have  seen  specimens  of  Dalm,  elegantula  and 
Rhipidomella  hybrida  mixed  on  the  same  exhibited  tablet  though 
the  valves  showing  interior  characters  had  also  been  carefully  dis- 
played. Again  Sieberella  galeata  is  a  species  of  the  Wenlockian, 
but  it  is  said  to  occur  also  in  the  Lower  Ludlow  and  the  Aymestry 
beds.  But  in  the  British  Museum  the  only  evidence  in  support 
that  I  saw  was  two  fragments  from  the  Ludlow  beds,  doubtfully 
Sieberella,  still  more  dubiously  S.  galeata.  Schuchert ( i )  tells  us  that 
this  species  occurs  in  the  Eo-  and  Meso-Devonian  of  America. 
Are  the  English  and  American  identifications  of  the  Gotland 
species  both  correct  ?  If  so  it  is  a  strange  contrast  to  our  present 
experience  of  range  of  Brachiopod  species  in  Mesozoic  rocks. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Americans  on 
the  high  pitch  of  perfection  to  which  they  have  carried  their 
studies  of  Palaeozoic  Brachiopods,  and  the  excellent  work  which 
they  are  accomplishing  in  palaeontology  generally.  Especially 
commendable  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  systematizing  know- 
ledge. Palaeontological  dictionaries  like  Schuchert's  Index  of 
Brachiopods  are  an  immense  boon.  Like  Oliver  Twist  we  cry 
for  more.  On  this  side  we  can  be  justly  proud  of  Sherborn's 
monumental  work ;  such  books  should  help  and  encourage  palae- 
ontologists to  go  and  do  likewise  in  their  special  lines. 

The  range  of  Brachiopod  species  suggests  a  question  about 
the  Silurian  strata.  What  is  their  chronometric  value  (a)  as 
regards  actual  time;  (b)  as  regards  species-life;  (c)  as  com- 
pared with  Mesozoic  rocks  ?  Taking  the  last  portion  of  the 
question  first :  Is  the  Silurian,  divided  into  Llandoverian, 
Wenlockian,  Ludlowian,  to  be  compared  with,  say,  Lower 
Oolites  divided  into  Aalenian,  Bajocian,  Bathonian?  If  it 
be  said,  as  is  generally  assumed,  that  the  time  taken  to  deposit  the 
former  was  so  much  greater  than  that  taken  for  the  latter,  then  it 
would  have  to  be  conceded  that  the  length  of  what  may  be 
called  species-life  in  the  case  of .  Brachiopods  is  greater  in 
Silurian  times  than  in  Mesozoic.  For  to  me  it  seems  that  the 
length  of  species-life  is  from  J  to  f  the  whole  of  Silurian  time, 
but  from  -^j  to  ./^  the  whole  of  Lower  Oolite  time.  Is  the 
difference  due  to  difference  in  palaeontological  methods?  to 
inaccurate    records?     or   did    sediment    accumulate    faster    in 
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jr  amount  of   Palaeozoic  than  in  x  amount  of   Mesoioic  time? 

or  did  Brachiopod  species  exist  a  much  shorter  time  in  Mesoroic 
than  in  Palieo^oic  days  ?  If  species  lived  as  long  in  the  one  time 
as  in  the  other  we  should  be  driven  to  ihe  conclusion  that  the 
Silurian  strata,  were  actually  deposited  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  the  Lower  Oolites.  This  sounds  extremely  heterodosc, 
yet  when  we  consider  the  many  pcnecontemporaneous  erosions 
now  indicated  in  Lower  Oolite  limes,  and  the  very  limited 
vertical  range  of  Brachiopod  species  which  is  so  great  a  contrast 
to  w^hat  seems  to  obtain  in  the  Silurian  strata,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  Lower  Oolite  rocks  may  represent  a  vastly 
greater  amount  of  time  than  their  mere  thickness  appears  to 
suggest.  So  I  present  this  heterodox  idea  to  the  members 
of  the  Geologists'  Association,  hoping  thac,  in  it  and  in  the  other 
remarks,  they  may  find  subjects  for  consideration  when  they  visit 
the  classic  Ludiowian  strata* 

<  I )    & '  M  ^ '  c  H  E  KT ,  C . — *  ^  Sy n ,  A  mer.  Foss,  Bracb . "    B»/i  C/,S.  GfoL  ^Wrrvr, 

87.     1897. 
(2)    Geikie,  A.—"  Text  Book  of  Geology."    Ed.  III.     1S93. 
<3)     Davidson,  T.— "  British  Silurian  Brach."  (Mon.  Pal.  Soc),  p.  144. 
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By   E.   a.   NEWELL  ARBER.    M.A.,   F.G.S. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  earliest  known  fossils 
which  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  plants,  occur  in  the 
Silurian  rocks.  From  theoretical  considerations,  it  is  also  evident 
that  a  very  varied  flora  must  have  existed  in  the  Silurian  period, 
and  this  would  probably  be  discovered  if  deposits  formed  in  the 
estuaries  or  freshwaters  of  the  time  could  be  examined.  Hitherto, 
however,  none  but  the  most  unsatisfactory  remains  have  been 
obtained,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  rich  floras  of  the  Upper 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  periods  have  still  to  be  revealed. 
The  common  impression  that  seaweeds  predominated  in  the 
Silurian  flora  is  probably  false,  and  due  merely  to  the  scantiness 
of  the  geological  record  ;  and  many  of  the  fossils  which  have  been 
referred  to  Algae  are  too  obscure  for  definite  determination. 

The  genera  Nematophyais  and  Pachytheca*  are  true  British 
plant-remains  of  Silurian  age  about  which  there  is  general  agree- 
ment as  to  their  nature,  although  their  affinities  are  still  obscure. 
•Curiously  enough  both  these  fossils  occur  as  petrifactions. 

*  A  full  description  of  thes?  genera  and  the  literature  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in 
i^eward's  Fosst/  Plants^  vol.  i,  1898,  pp.  192-204. 
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Ncniatophycus  consists  of  silicified  trunks,  which  in  Canadian 
specimens  have  been  found  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter.  The 
British  specimens,  of  smaller  size,  have  been  found  in  beds  of 
Wenlock  age  at  Cardiff,  and  also  at  Corwen  and  elsewhere  in 
North  Wales.  The  stems  are  usually  formed  of  a  number  of 
fairly  large  loosely  arranged  vertical  tubes,  between  which  are  a 
number  of  smaller  tubes  ramifying  in  different  directions.  In 
some  species,  rings  of  growth  are  seen,  which  recall  the  annular 
rings  seen  in  the  trunk  of  a  forest  Dicotyledonous  tree. 

Nematophycus  is  known  from  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks 
of  Canada,  the  Silurian  of  Britain  and  the  Devonian  of  Germany. 
The  affinities  of  this  plant  are  still  obscure.  Dawson,  who  first 
described  the  genus  under  the  name  Prototaxites^  regarded  it  as 
a  Conifer  allied  to  the  Yew.  Carruthers  however  proposed  the 
name  Nematophycus  on  the  grounds  that  these  stems  more  closely 
resembled  in  structure  certain  large  Antarctic  algae  such  as 
Lessonia^  and  concluded  that  in  all  probability  Dawson's  plant 
was  a  "  colossal  fossil  seaweed." 

Associated  with  Nematophycus^  small  spherical  bodies,  of  about 
half  a  centimetre  in  diameter,  are  occasionally  found.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  suggested  the  name  of  Pachytheca  in  1853  for  such 
bodies  occurring  in  the  Ludlow  Bone-bed.  A  section  of  one  of 
these  small  spheres  shows  an  outer  tissue  of  radially  disposed 
tubes,  surrounding  an  inner  plexus  of  ramifying  narrow  tubes. 

The  nature  of  this  fossil  is  still  entirely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Dawson  thought  that  it  was  the  seed  of  his  Prototaxitts, 
Others  have  regarded  Pachytheca  as  probably  of  an  algal  nature. 
It  is,  perhaps,  best  and  safest  to  speak  of  it  as  a  plant  of  doubt- 
ful affinity. 

The  fossils  known  as  Psilophyton  which  occur  in  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Britain,  are  generally  regarded  as  more  closely 
aliied  to  the  Lycopods  than  to  any  other  group.  Psilophyton 
consists  of  a  more  or  less  horizontal  stem  or  rhizome,  from 
which  spring  erect,  dichotomously  forked  branches,  covered  with 
small  spiny  protuberances  which  are  regarded  as  probably  of 
the  nature  of  leaves.  The  branches  at  the  apex  are  rolled  up  in 
a  crosier-like  manner,  as  in  many  recent  ferns. 

The  fructification  is,  however,  little  known,  and  until  this  has 
been  made  out  in  detail,  the  precise  affinities  of  Psilophyton  must 
remain  open  to  doubt. 

The  genus  Arihtostigma*  occurring  like  Psilophyton  in  both 
Britain  and  Canada,  is  a  similar  fossil  differing  in  certain  details 
from  the  latter  genus,  but  probably  of  kindred  affinity.  Others  of 
the  same  type  have  been  described,  a  type  which  is  undoubtedly 
characteristic  of  the  flora  of  Lower  Devonian,  whatever  may 
be  the  real  affinities  of  the  group. 

*  See  Kidston.  Proc.  Roy.  Phy.  Soc,  Edinb.,  vol.  xii,  p.  102. 
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ROCKS  AND  HANTER  HILL. 

By   FRANK  RAW»  aSa,  P.GwS. 
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To  the  south  and  east  of  the  Archo&an  ridge  of  Old  Radnor 
there  runs  another  ridge  rising  very  abruptly  frora  the  intervening 
lower  ground.  It  runs  from  N.E.  to  SAV\,  roughly  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  Old  Radnor  HtU,  and  attains  even  greater  aJtityde. 
It  is  divided  into  three  hills,  of  which  Scanner  Rocks,  the 
northernmost,  reaches  1,150  ft,  Worsel  Wood,  the  middle  one, 
930  ft.,  while  Ranter  Hill  to  the  south,  by  far  the  most  imposing, 
even  reaches  1,360  ft. 

Like  Old  Radnor  Hill  they  owe  their  elevation  to  the  fact 
that  their  rocks  are  of  so  much  greater  hardness  than  the  soft 
Lower  Ludlow  shales  which  for  the  most  part  surround  thetn* 
They  are  bosses  of  igneous  rock,  mostly  gabbro  and  coarse 
dolerite,  but  containing  also  many  other  types.  Their  continuity 
is  broken  at  Stanner  Station  by  the  low  valley  (about  570  O.D.) 
through  which  the  river,  railway,  and  road  pass.  This  valley  is 
probably  the  site  of  a  considerable  fault.  The  second  break  is 
between  Worsel  Wood  and  Hanter  Hill,  where  an  old  valley 
crosses,  the  pass  being  a  little  over  700  ft.  The  hills  extend  in  a 
direction  parallel  with  the  great  fold  and  fault  lines  which  have 
affected  the  district,  and  they  are  found  to  occupy  an  anticline, 
while  they  seem  to  be  largely  bounded  on  both  sides  by  faults. 
They  probably  form  a  great  laccolite,  which  perhaps  owed  its 
existence  to  the  difference  in  character  between  the  yielding 
shales  which  underlie  it  and  the  strong  rock  above  which  now 
forms  the  escarpment  of  Hergest  Ridge  and  Bradnor  Hill  to  the 
east.  The  resistance  afforded  by  the  Archjean  massif  to  the  west, 
of  which  Old  Radnor  Hill  is  the  topmost  remaining  part, 
probably  determined  the  exact  position,  as,  when  thrust  against 
this  massif  the  shales  crumpled  up,  but  the  hard  rock  was  bent, 
while  the  basic  igneous  magma  was  squeezed  in  between.  The 
hard  cover  has  gone,  but  the  crumpled  shales  can  be  traced  at  the 
north  end  of  Stanner  in  Navages  Wood,  where  they  are  about 
vertical,  and  past  the  south  end  of  Hanter  where  they  dip  at  high 
angles.  Again  between  Hanter  and  Worsel  Wood  on  the  east 
side  the  valley  seems  to  be  in  the  Silurian  under  the  laccolite. 
Folds  of  the  burnt  shale  beneath  come  up  through  the  basalt  of 
Worsel  Wood,  while  along  the  west  side  of  Hanter  Hill,  where 
the  igneous  rock  is  not  bounded  by  a  fault,  the  burnt  Silurian 
shale  can  be  traced  up  to  it.  To  the  west  of  this  is  a  part  of  the 
laccolite  detached  by  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  fault. 

The  igneous  rocks  are  exceedingly  variable,  but  the  great 
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majority  are  basic  ranging  from  glassy  basalt  to  very  coarse 
gabbro  with  crystals  up  to  three  inches  in  length.  There 
is  more  than  one  large  intrusion,  and  these  are  traversed  by 
numerous  dykes  of  finer,  and  often  of  more  acid,  material,  espe- 
cially andesites,  febpar-rock,  granophyre,  and  microgranite. 
Hanter  Hill  will  perhaps  serve  as  a  rough  index  of  the  scale  of 
the  intrusion :  the  coarsest  gabbros  are  on  the  top,  which  is  pro- 
bably not  less  than  400  feet  above  the  Silurian  floor,  and  as  there 
would  probably  not  be  less  rock  above  than  below  the  coarsest 
crystallization  this  gives  us  800  feet  as  an  approximate  thickness 
of  the  intrusion.  Among  the  fine  dolerites  are  some  which 
strongly  suggest  that  of  the  Clee  Hills.  The  different  intrusions 
not  improbably  belong  to  one  period,  possibly  covering  that  of 
the  Clee  Hills,  which  latter  cannot  be  earlier  than  Coal  Measure 
time,  moreover  they  are  certainly  of  the  same  age  as  the  great 
folding,  a  consideration  which  also  indicates  late  Coal  Measure  or 
Permian.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  magma  had  active  vents  at 
the  surface,  and  if  of  late  Coal  Measure  time  such  vents  might  have 
ejected  some  of  the  fragmentary  volcanic  material  so  abundant  in 
the  Midland  Coalfields.  Numerous  dykes  of  igneous  rocks,  mostly 
dolerites  and  andesites,  also  cut  the  Longmyndian  of  Old  Radnor, 
some  of  which  are  apparently  identical  with  these. 

A  few  notes  on  the  chief  rock  types  may  be  added.  The 
most  readily  accessible  are  at  Stanner,  close  to  the  railway  station. 
Of  these  a  description  has  been  given  by  Professor  G.  A.  J.  Cole 
(see  Bibliography,  p.  13,  1886).  The  dominant  rock  is  a  fairly 
coarse  gabbro,  which  is  cut  by  veins  of  dolerite,  andesite,  and  white 
felspar  rock,  which  in  some  specimens  closely  resembles  quartzite. 
Under  the  microscope  the  gabbro  is  peculiar  in  containing  both 
diallage  and  hornblende ;  some  specimens  having,  indeed,  a 
rhombic  pyroxene  as  well.  The  hornblende  and  diallage  are 
remarkably  intergrown,  forming  two  interpenetrant  sponge-like 
masses,  while  diallage  crystals  are  surrounded  by  hornblende. 
The  latter  growth  of  hornblende  is  perhaps  secondary,  but  where 
so  intimately  intergrown  it  would  seem  that  the  two  were  crystal- 
lising simultaneously.  This  sponge-like  intergrowth  of  minerals 
is  a  frequent  character,  being  the  general  relation  between  the 
felspar  and  diallage  over  a  large  area  on  Hanter.  On  the  top  of 
Stanner  Rocks  are  considerable  intrusions  of  the  white  felspar 
rock  passing  into  granophyre,  the  latter  containing  microcline 
and  quartz,  and  showing  micropegmatitic  texture.  Veins  of  the 
same  character  occur  in  Worsel  Wood  and  on  Hanter, 
where,  especially  in  the  north  east,  microgranite  is  found. 
Worsel  Wood  shows  for  the  most  part  fine  dolerite  and 
basalt,  probably  the  bottom  only  of  the  laccolite  being  left. 
On  Hanter  is  the  greatest  variety  of  Rock  types.  There  is 
every  gradation  from  exceedingly  coarse  gabbro  to  the  finest 
basalt.  The  gabbro  occupies  the  top  and  east  of  the  hill,  and. 
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graduates  downwards  through  coarse  ophitic  to  fine  ophitic 
dolerite.  It  is  exceedingly  variable  both  in  grain  and  textures 
some  parts  have  diallage  crystals  two  or  three  inches  in  lengthy 
some  of  these  showing  very  perfectly  the  paramorphic  change  into 
green  hornblende.  Sometimes  the  diallagej  sometimes  the 
felspar  is  idiomorphic,  but  perhaps  the  dominant  type  is  that 
already  mentioned,  in  which  the  felspar  and  diallage  crystals  form 
mutually  penetrant  sponge4ike  masses,  thus  giving  "  lustre- 
mottling  ''  on  a  large  scale. 

An  orthoclase-bearing  variety  is  also  rety  striking^  laq^  pmk 
orthoclase  crystals  being  aboat  as  abundant  as  the  whfte 
plagioclase.  The  lower  slopes  of  Hanter  Hill  are  focmed  of 
finer-grained  rocks,  especially  at  the  north  and  soodi  ends. 
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EXCURSION  TO  CUXTON. 

June  4TH,  1904. 

Director:  F.  J.  Bennett,  F.G.S. 

Excursion  Secretary:  Harold  Walker,  A.R.C.Sc,  F.G.S. 

(^Report  by  The  DIRECTOR.) 

Owing  to  its  being  a  whole-day  Excursion  and  also,  perhaps,  to 
the  fact  that  all  the  sections  to  be  seen  were  in  Drift — with  few, 
if  any,  fossils — only  a  small  contingent  turned  up  under  the 
charge  of  the  Excursion  Secretary,  Mr.  Walker.  They  were  met 
at  the  station  by  the  Director  and  Canon  Toone,  the  rector  of 
Cuxton,  who  most  kindly  accompanied  them  part  of  the  time, 
pointing  out  matters  of  interest,  and  who  had  also  proffered 
refreshment,  for  which  time  did  not  permit. 

While  waiting  for  the  train,  the  Director  had  learnt  from  the 
station-master,  that  a  skeleton  had  recently  been  dug  up  on 
Cuxton  Hill  close  to  the  church,  and  that  he  was  so  much  struck 
by  its  likeness  to  the  cave  type  of  skull — a  nearly  perfect  one — 
that  he  made  a  sketch  of  it,  which  he  gave  to  the  secretary.  The 
bones,  under  a  coroner's  order,  had  been  placed  in  a  box  and 
buried  in  the  churchyard.  This  seems  rather  unfortunate  in  the 
interests  of  science. 

The  Director  then  showed  them  the  chalky  drift,  with 
some  flints  and  sarsens  banked  up  against  the  extremity  of  the 
eastern  spur,  which,  with  that  facing  it  from  the  north,  seemed  to 
him  may  at  one  time  have  been  united  and  have  shut  in  the 
valley,  forming  the  basin  of  a  lake  to  the  west  of  Cuxton. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  view  a  section  of  brickearth  on 
the  eastern  side  of  a  ridge  within  these  spurs,  which,  at  least,  was 
evidence  of  still  water  in  that  direction.  The  Director  also 
pointed  out  in  the  section  some  chalky  drifts  within  the  brick- 
earth,  a  fine  buff  loam  with  a  few  flints,  and  thought  that  the 
brickearth  might  be  due  to  the  decalcification  of  this  chalky  drift. 

Coming  to  the  other  side  of  this  ridge,  to  a  spot  whence  a 
view  could  be  obtained  up  the  Cuxton  valley,  the  Director  said  a 
few  words  on  the  possible  formation  of  such  a  dry-chalk  valley. 

The  Geological  Survey,  he  said,  had  usually  mapped  these 
valleys,  excepting  the  mappable  gravel  near  their  mouths,  as  bare 
of  Drift ;  but  a  little  consideration  would  soon  show  that,  with 
such  a  widely-branching  and  deep-cut  valley  as  this,  which  must 
once  have  contained  water,  so  much  material  cannot  have  been 
removed  without  leaving  some  remains  in  the  higher  parts  of  it ; 
and  so  in  the  drift  map  he  was  now  making  for  himself  he  had 
mapped  Drift  right  up  to  the  heads  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
contributory  valleys. 

He  also  stated  that    the  well  marked,  and,  perhaps,  once- 
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conjoined  spurs  just  mentionedt  showed  Rt  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  what  was  only  a  closing  episode  of  what  must  have 
occurred  all  the  way  along  it,  and  that  higher  up  he  could,  he 
thought,  see  other  spurs  that  had  once  been  connected  and  had 
held  lakes.  He  points  out,  also,  that  within  these  spurs  there 
was  a  distinct  flattening  of  the  valley  bottom  caused  by  the 
Drifts  that  concealed  the  true  bottom.  This  flattening  he  had 
noticed  quite  high  up  the  heads  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  valley 
in  question,  and  it  was  common,  he  considered,  to  all  these  dry- 
chalk  valleys. 

He  considered  that  in  its  initial  stage  this  valley,  or  the  site 
of  it,  might  have  been  occupied  by  small  lakes,  Bourne-lakes  he 
might  term  them,  such  as  those  he  had  seen  at  Croxton  Heath, 
near  Thetford,  Norfolk,  a  chalk  area  thinly  covered  by  Glacial 
Drift,  and  mapped  by  him.  These  lakes  rose  and  fell  with  the 
rainfall ;  one  of  them  was  of  a  remarkable  shape,  and  was  called 
Punch4>owl  Mere,  and  was  a  deep  cylindrical  hollow  perhaps 
60  feet  deep,  and  100  or  more  across. 

Mr.  Dibley  said  a  few  words  about  the  variations  in  the  level 
of  the  zones  in  the  chalk,  pointing  to  an  anticline,  and  the 
Director  then  quoted  what  Prof.  Hughes  had  said  in  the 
Geological  Sun'cy  Memoir^  vol.  iv,  about  this  anticline  on  p.  350. 
He  says,  "  The  chalk  on  the  western  side  of  the  Medway  dips 
to  the  N.W.,  and  that  on  the  eastern  side  to  the  N.E.,  therefore, 
the  river  runs  along  an  anticlinal  axis  parallel  to  the  general 
northerly  dip.  East  of  Wouldham  and  south  of  Borstal  a  north- 
easterly dip  can  be  clearly  made  out,  while  west  of  Wrexham  and 
in  the  large  pit  in  the  front  of  the  *  Coach  and  Horses  *  l>elow 
Frindsbury,  the  beds  may  be  seen  dipping  to  the  north  north- 
west, and  in  the  quarry  at  Whorn's  Place  may  be  seen  dipping 
north-north-west,  though  this  is  not  very  clear." 

The  party  then  crossed  the  valley,  when  Canon  Toone 
pointed  out  the  evidences  of  the  vast  amount  of  gravel  that  had 
been  removed  from  the  bottom  of  it  by  a  London  contractor. 
The  hill  above  the  church  was  then  visited,  capped,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  Director,  with  Southern  Drift.  In  this  Dr.  Salter 
recognised  a  piece  of  sandstone  from  the  Hastings  Bed.  Passing 
through  the  churchyard  some  very  ancient  and  rudely  incised 
faces  on  some  old  tombstones  were  pointed  out  by  the 
Director,  who  had  been  making  sketches  of  these  from  various 
churchyards  in  Kent.  His  sketches  were  shown  and  much 
interested  the  party,  and  he  stated  that  so  overgrown  were  these 
stones  by  lichen  that  until  that  was  rubbed  away  nothing  could 
be  seen.  The  Director  also  pointed  out  the  old  prehistoric 
cultivation  terraces  so  well  seen  in  the  churchyard  and  rectory 
grounds.  There  also  the  Rector  showed  where  traces  of  Roman 
foundation  had  been  found,  and  exhibited  the  fine  palaeolithic 
implements  found  quite  recently  by  the  Director  in  his  presence 
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in  the  bank  of  the  Rectory  drive,  from  the  spot  where  all  those 
fine  ones  now  in  the  Rochester  Museum  were  found  by  Mr.  G. 
Payne,  F.S.A. 

The  party  then  took  leave  of  Canon  Toone,  thanking  him  for 
his  courtesy  and  offer  of  refreshments  ;  the  party  then  examined 
the  chalk  rubble  drift  in  the  road  cutting  by  the  church,  mixed 
with  much  sand  and  loamy  in  places. 

Whorn's  Place  was  then  passed,  and  the  Director  read  a  few 
notes  kindly  drawn  up  for  him  by  Miss  Sibley,  late  school- 
mistress, and  still  parish  clerk  of  Cuxton,  stating  that  it  was 
called  so  after  Sir  W.  Whorne,  Ix)rd  Mayor  of  London,  1487. 

Nothing  now  remains  except  the  fine  red-brick  barn  said  to 
be  the  largest  tythe  bam  in  Kent,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  of 
Boxley.  The  old  house  was  removed  when  the  railway  was 
made. 

Lunch  was  eaten  close  to  Whorn's  Place  in  Bore  Hole 
Quarry,  and  after  this  the  chalky  drift  on  the  hill  slope  by  the 
quarry  was  examined,  with  a  few  land  shells  of  which  three 
varieties  were  found. 

After  a  walk  along  the  Pilgrims'  Road,  a  footpath  was  taken 
across  the  valley  bottom  to  Lower  Hailing. 

The  Director  remarked  on  the  flatness  of  this  valley  bottom 
as  evidence  of  drift,  and  full  proof  of  this  was  then  seen  at 
almost  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  in  the  deep  tramway  cutting, 
which  most  unexpectedly  showed  nearly  40  feet  of  fine  chalky 
drift,  termed  "Scarp"  Drift  by  the  Director,  with  occasional 
lenticular  beds  of  flints  and  of  buff"  loam.  The  passage  of  this 
fine  chalky  drift  into  loam  was  once  shown  in  a  small  pit  near 
the  railway  and  the  river,  but  now  closed. 

The  well-marked  detached  hill  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Hailing,  at  the  base  of  which  is  the  cutting  in  question,  was  stated 
by  the  Director  to  be  also  capped  with  Southern  Drift  like  the 
one  near  Cuxton  Church.  He  then  made  some  remarks  on  the 
thinning  of  beds  by  vertical  dissolution  producing  local  "  Resi- 
dual Drift "  that  had  not  been  transported,  and  the  thinness  of 
the  two  patches  on  the  hill  tops  in  question,  and  indeed  of 
much  of  the  Drift  within  the  Weald,  was  referred  to  this  vertical 
dissolution,  a  conclusion  with  which  Dr.  Salter  was  inclined  to 
agree. 

The  Director  then  explained  what  he  meant  by  the  term 
"  Scarp  Drift,"  and  "  Residual  Drift,"  so  well  seen  in  the  cutting, 
and  at  School  Farm  pit,  and  in  the  sand  pit  by  Peters'  works. 

He  stated  that  since  his  residence,  now  for  over  four  years,  in 
Kent  since  retiring  from  the  Survey,  he  has  been  naturally  much 
impressed  with  the  vast  amount  of  the  waste  suffered  by  the 
wearing  back  of  the  Chalk  escarpment,  and  thought  that  some 
of  this  must  surely  be  still  to  be  seen.  Also  this  waste  must 
largely  consist  of  chalky  matter,  as  the  Chalk  with  Flints  was  very 
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thin  on  the  crest  of  the  scarp,  compared  to  the  middle  or 
lower,  with  few  or  no  flints.  At  the  base  of  the  scarp  he 
noticed  distinct  flats  or  terraces,  and  that  these  were  covered 
with  a  pellety  chalk.  He  then  began  mapping  these  terraces 
showing  this  pellety  chalk.  After  a  time  he  found  full  confir- 
mation of  the  existence  of  this  chalky  Scarp  Drift  in  the  tram 
cuttings  along  those  chalky  flats,  of  which  the  one  they  had  seen 
was  a  very  good  example. 

Hailing  Churchyard  was  visited,  and  examples  of  these  old, 
quaint  tombstones  seen.  The  oldest  he  had  yet  seen  bore  the 
date  of  1679,  and  was  most  archaic  The  very  few  older  than 
this  were  quite  plain. 

The  ferry  then  was  taken,  and  the  Scarp  Drift  at  School  Farm 
pit  was  visited,  and  after  that  a  shaUow  one  by  Peters'  works. 
There  was  found  a  small  section  of  the  Southern  Drift  beneath 
Chalky  drift,  in  which  Hastings  Sandstone  again  was  found. 

Then  the  deep  "  sand  hole  "  by  Peters*  works  was  visited,  by 
kind  permission  of  Mr.  Peters,  who  had  also  placed  ladders  to 
help  to  explore  this  hole. 

Some  of  the  more  adventurous  followed  the  Director  down 
these  ladders,  and  saw  the  1 8  feet  of  Chalky  Drift,  with  many 
large,  unworn  flints,  a  few  brown  ones  at  the  top,  all  so  inter- 
mixed with  sand  as  to  be  dug  and  sifted  merely  to  obtain  this. 
Below  was  seen  the  fine  sand,  devoid  of  any  chalky  drift, 
but  as  to  what  this  sand  might  be  no  one  ventured  an  opinion, 
in  the  absence  of  any  fossils. 

In  the  chalky  drift  above,  numerous  mammoth  remains  have 
been  found,  among  them  a  tusk  14  feet  long. 

The  river  was  then  crossed  by  ferry,  and  an  early  train  taken 
to  Aylesford,  and  a  much  needed  tea  obtained  at  "  The  George." 
Much  refreshed  after  this,  the  party  visited  Mr.  Wagon's 
great  gravel  pit.      All  they  saw  there  much  impressed  and  inter- 
ested them.     This  pit  has  been  visited  on  former  occasions. 

The  only  new  evidence  was  that  afforded  by  the  Director, 
who  pointed  out  a  thin  capping  of  chalky  Scarp  Drift  over  the 
Southern  Drift,  thus  showing  two  distinct  drifts  there  of  difTerent 
origin. 

This  Scarp  Drift  thickens  to  the  north  to  some  18  feet,  as 
shown  in  the  recent  sewage  sections  at  Aylesford. 

The  excursion  then  terminated  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Director,  which  was  acknowledged  by  him. 
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EXCURSION    TO    HASTINGS. 

JVST.   IITH,    1904. 

Director:  W.  J.  Lewis  Abbott,  F.G.S,  F.A.I, 

Exmrsum  Secretary  z  Harold  Walker,  A.R.C.Sc,  F.G.S, 

{JRtfari  by  The  Dikector.;> 

The  party  journeyed  to  Hastings,  and  were  met  at  Warrior 
Square  by  Mr.  Lewis  Abbott  and  some  members  who  had 
travelled  by  other  routes.  After  alighting  at  Hastings  Station 
they  proceeded  to  the  Town  Hall,  where,  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  Mayor,  they  were  welcomed  to  the  town  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Tuppenny  in  a  genial  speech,  to  which  the  President 
responded.  After  partaking  of  refreshments,  kindly  provided  by 
Mr.  Tuppenny,  the  party  was  joined  by  a  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Corporation  and  with  the  influential  people  of  the  ancient 
town,  numbering  in  all  between  70  and  80,  proceeded  to  the  West 
Hill,  adjoining  the  Castle.  Here  a  general  account  of  the  origin 
and  denudation  of  the  Wealden  area  from  secondary  to  historic 
times  was  given  by  the  Director.  The  Hastings  kitchen  middens 
were  then  visited  and  explained.  The  end  of  one  of  these  old  refuse 
accumulations  still  remained  untouched  and  was  opened  up  by  the 
Director.  Here  was  seen  one  of  the  old  hearths  with  a  layer  of 
charcoal  some  three  inches  thick  resting  upon  the  baked  hearth 
beneath,  with  bones,  shells,  and  worked  and  burnt  flints.  The 
cliff  at  this  place  is  over  200  feet  high,  and  at  about  three-fourths 
of  the  way  up  there  is  a  ledge  some  30  yards  wide.  The  rocks 
weather  into  minor  ledges  and  are  very  much  Assured,  leaving 
openings  up  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  for  many  yards  in  extent. 

Ic  was  claimed  that  these  were  by  far  the  most  important  and 
complete  set  of  relics  that  had  ever  been  unearthed  in  one  place, 
furnishing  us  with  a  list  of  the  animals  of  the  period,  the  mollusca 
and  fish  upon  which  these  people  fed,  their  implements,  which  for 
minuteness  of  size,  quaintness  of  outline,  and  delicacy  of  working 
were  quite  unique ;  their  pottery  and  other  relics  of  a  civilisation, 
which  was  said  to  resemble  in  many  respects  that  of  the 
Terra  del  Fuegans  of  to-day. 

The  ancient  castle  was  next  visited  under  the  able  direction 
of  Mr.  Chas.  Dawson,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  John  Lewis, 
C.E.,  F.S.A.,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester, 
and  the  history  of  this  ancient  pile  and  its  many  interesting 
features  were  explained  in  a  manner  which  no  one  else  could  do. 
Details  were  also  given  of  the  excavations  which  brought  the 
different  parts  of  the  building  to  light,  with  which  these  gentlemen 
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have  been  connected.  Attention  was  then  directed  to  the  East 
Cliff,  where  a  series  of  remarkable  beds  occur  on  the  old  doping 
solid  rock  surface ;  landward  they  commence  as  an  ordinary  hill- 
wash,  but  at  the  sea  cliff  face  there  are  two  wcU-marked  beds 
attaining  a  thickness  of  8  or  lo  feet  The  bottom  one  was 
described  as  being  almost  a  bone-breccia,  the  bones  being  for  the 
most  part  human,  which  must  have  belonged  to  many  hundreds 
of  individuals  of  all  ages.  In  this  bed  were  also  found  a  laige 
number  of  worked  flints,  ordinary  neolithic  un-iron-stained 
implements  of  well-known  types,  the  small  delicate  work  of  the 
kitchen  midden  men,  and  iron-stained,  deeply  patinated  palaeo- 
lithic specimens,  bones  of  animals  and  fish,  and  sea  and  land 
shells.  This  was  cut  into  by  another  bed  of  somewhat  similar 
composition,  but  containing  different  relics  from  those  of  the  bed 
below,  including  Roman  pottery  and  iron  rivets.  The  human 
skulls  were  divisible  into  two  groups,  a  round,  low,  broad-fore- 
headed,  and  a  long-headed  race.  Another  skull  was  shown,  taken 
from  a  fissure,  which  presented  quite  different  features,  the  diief  of 
which  were  the  large  superciliary  ridges,  and  the  apparently  very  low 
sloping  forehead.  The  cliffs  along  the  foreshore  were  next 
visited,  which  consisted  of  Fairlight  clays,  Ashdown  sands,  and 
Wadhurst  clay.  Fossils  from  and  specimens  of  the  various  curious 
rocks  were  collected  in  the  short  time  at  disposal. 

After  tea  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Museum,  where  special 
exhibits  had  been  prepared  of  the  relics  recovered  from  the  kitchen 
middens,  which  numbered  some  thousands  of  specimens.  The 
worked  flints  from  the  Cromer  Forest  Bed ;  a  set  of  specially  fine 
Plateauliths;  a  set  of  Transitionals  from  Plateauliths  to  Palaeoliths ; 
sets  of  implements  from  beneath  and  in  the  Chalky  Boulder  Clay; 
series  to  illustrate  all  the  late  discoveries  of  M.  Reitot ;  series  of 
implements  from  a  low  gravel  at  Sevenoaks,  suggesting  a  bridge 
over  between  the  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  Ages ;  and  a  series  of 
relics  from  the  East  Hill.  In  the  Museum  great  interest  was  also 
shown  in  the  fine  Wealden  fossils  and  the  Pleistocene  collection 
of  the  Director.  Several  of  the  members  remained  behind  for 
some  days,  and  were  taken  over  the  district  by  the  Director. 

RHFERHNXES. 

Geological  Survey  Map,  i  in.  (Old  Series),  No.  5. 

Ordnance  Survey  Map  (New  Series),  No.  320. 
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EXCURSION  TO  CHILWORTH,  BLACKHEATH,  AND 
PITCH  HILL. 

JcxE  i8th,  1904. 

Director:  R.  S.  Herries,  1»LA.,  F.G.S. 

Excursion  Secritary :  H.  Walker,  A.R.CSC.,  F.G.S. 

{^Report  kr  THE  DIRECTOR.) 

On  the  arrival  at  1 1.7  of  the  9.24  train  from  Charing  Cross 
at  Chiiworth  Station,  the  party  proceeded  southwards  to  Black- 
heath,  passing  through  a  roadside  catting  of  typical  false- 
bedded  Folkestone  Sands.  From  the  top  of  the  heath  a  good 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  was  obtained,  and  the  Director 
made  a  few  remarks  on  the  geology  and  topography  of  the 
district  To  the  north,  standing  up  in  front  of  the  chalk  downs, 
was  St.  Martha's  Chapel  on  a  ridge  of  Folkestone  Sands,  resting 
on  pebble  beds  and  Bargate  Stone  exposed  in  the  well-known 
section  near  Halfpenny  Farm.  The  valley  between  was  occupied 
by  Atherfield  Clay,  cut  off  on  the  south  b^  a  fault  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Peasemarsh  anticlin^  where  a  local  disturbamce  had 
brought  up  the  Weald  Clay.  This  Cault  passed  almost  through 
Chiiworth  Station.  Turning  south  and  east,  the  Director  called 
attention  to  the  spread  of  barren  Folkestone  Sands  forming  the 
commons  of  Black,  Farley,  Albury,  and  Shere  Heaths.  From  under 
them  to  the  south  the  underlying  beds  of  the  Lower  Greensand 
rose  in  a  gradual  slope,  occupied  by  Winterfold  Heath,  and 
farther  east  by  the  Hurtwood,  till  the  crest  of  the  escarpment 
overlooking  the  Weald  was  reached.  It  had  often  been  pointed 
out  on  these  excursions  that  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
making  the  Lower  Greensand  beds  of  Surrey  fit  the  divisions  of 
Folkestone,  Sandgate,  and  Hythe  Beds,  so  easily  made  on  the 
coast  of  Kent  and  adopted  by  the  Geological  Survey  as  the 
standard  for  mapping.  In  this  district  the  Sandgate  Beds  have 
disappeared,  and  though  the  Folkestone  and  Hythe  Beds  occupy 
the  upper  and  lower  positions  respectively  between  the  Gault  and 
Atherfield  Clay,  the  exact  line  of  division  between  the  two  and 
the  relationship  of  the  not  very  frequent  exposures  to  one  another 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  succession  is  not  made  easier  by  the  absence  of  fossils, 
which  (except  sponge  spicules  and  fragments  of  wood)  do  not 
occur  except  in  the  Bargate  Stone,  which  on  the  evidence  of  its 
Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  10,  1904.]  34 
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fossil  contents  has  been  placed  by  the  late  Mr.  Meyer  in  the 
Folkestone  Series. 

In  1S94  and  1S95  Professor  J.  W.  Gregory  acted  as  Director 
of  fwo  excursions  to  this  district,  and  in  his  reports,  which  he 
illustrated  with  the  map  and  section  now  reproduced,  be  sug- 
gested that  in  this  district  the  names  Folkestone,  Sandgate,  and 
Hyihe  should  be  dropped  altogether,  and  proposed  the  following 
hthological  divisions  :  1 

5.  Upper  Femiginmis  Sands. 

4.  Pebble  Beds  and  Baigite  Stone. 

3.  U>werFerriiginoitt  Sands  and  Cberl  Beds. 

2.  Passage  Loams.  

I.  Atherfield  Clay. 
The  object  of  the  present  excursion  was  to  see  as  much  ai 
possible  of  these  beds  and  to  e?camine  the  evidence  for  the 
successicm  brought  forward,  by  Professor  Gregory,  particularly 
with  r^;ard  to  the  pebble  beds.  The  calcareous  Bargate  Stone 
would  not  be  seen  because  it  did  not  here  occur  on  the  Eouth^U 
side  of  the  fault  previously  spoken  of ;  on  the  other  hand  there^l 
was  on  this  side  a  great  development  of  cherty  beds  which  were 
absent  on  the  north  side.  These  were  at  a  lower  horizon  than 
the  Bargate  Stones,  as  was  proved,  according  to  Professor 
Gregory,  by  the  position  of  the  pebble  beds,  which  are  always 
found  associated  with  the  Bargate  Stone  when  the  latter  occurs, 
and  when  it  is  absent  are  considerably  above  the  cherty  series. 
The  Director  hoped  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of 
this  view  in  the  course  of  the  walk. 

Continuing  southwards  across  Blackheath  the  hill  was 
descended  to  a  little  stream  that  cuts  almost,  if  not  quite, 
down  to  the  Atherfield  Clay.  About  half  way  down  the  pebbles 
were  seen,  thrown  out  of  a  hole  dug  by  the  roadside,  which  had 
been  filled  up  since  the  Director  was  there  earlier  in  the  year. 
Ascending  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  the  pebbles  are 
again  met  with  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood  known  as  Sandhurst 
Copse,  just  under  the  "a"  of  "Lee  Farm,"  on  the  i-inch  Map 
(New  Series).  This  wood  occupies  a  ridge  running  east  and  west, 
and  is  really  a  spur  of  the  Farley  Heath  area  of  Folkestone  or 
Upper  Ferruginous  Sands.  The  pebble  bed  appears  to  mark  the 
base  of  these  sands,  as  from  the  point  of  outcrop  the  ground 
rises  sharply  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  on  going  round  the  edge 
of  the  wood  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  ridge  the  pebbles  were 
again  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fields  above  Shamley  Green 
and  Woodhill.  Lower  down  the  slopes  pieces  of  chert  may  be 
picked  up  on  the  fields,  but  this  was  not  verified  owing  to  the 
growing  crops.  Farther  down  at  V/oodhill,  where  are  some 
ponds,  the  Atherfield  Clay  fills  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

A  halt  was  made  for  luncheon  in  the  wood,  and  the  next 
section  examined  was  the  sand  pit  by  the  side  of  the  road  a 
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little  north  of  Upper  Woodhill   (near  the  figure  453  in  Prof. 
Gregory's  map). 

This  shows  false-bedded  yellow  sands  of  the  usual  Folkestone 
character,  but  there  are  thin  beds  of  small  quartz  pebbles, 
lydian  stones,  etc.,  near  the  bottom  of  the  section  which  run  up 
into  the  sands  in  irr^ular  lines  and  patches.  This  section, 
therefore,  seems  to  represent  the  Upper  Ferruginous  Sands  and 
the  top  of  the  pebble  beds.  Farley  Heath  was  then  crossed  to 
a  point  a  little  south  of  Mayor  House  Farm,  where  at  the  edge  of 
a  small  copse  (indicated  on  Prof.  Gregory's  map  as  an  outlier  of 
Upper  Sands)  there  is  a  very  good  exposure  of  the  pebble  beds, 
forming  quite  a  fine  gravel  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
Director  mentioned  that  these  pebbles  spread  over  the  fields 
north  of  Mayor  House  Farm,  the  slope  of  the  ground  towards 
Farley  Green  being  practically  identical  with  the  dip-slope. 
The  succession  of  the  beds  is  made  very  apparent  at  the  point 
where  the  party  were  standing.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  about  a 
hundred  feet  below  was  Pit  House  Farm,  where  the  chert  beds 
are  developed,  which  spread  away  to  the  south  over  the  high 
ground  forming  Winterfold  Heath.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if 
the  pebble  beds  represent  the  horizon  of  the  Bargate  Stone, 
and  their  position  immediately  below  the  little  outlier  of  Upper 
Sands  mentioned  above  warrants  us  in  concluding  that  they  do,  then 
the  Bargate  Stone  must  be  considerably  higher  in  the  series  than 
the  chert  beds.  The  pebbles  themselves  are  very  small,  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  mostly  quartz,  with  an 
admixture  of  lydian  stone,  etc.  The  hill  was  then  descended, 
and  the  occurrence  of  chert  noted  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
slopes  and  in  the  lane  leading  up  from  Pit  House  Farm  to 
Winterfold  Heath.  The  latter  is  a  wild  barren  plateau  sloping 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  Lower  Greensand  escarpment,  whence 
a  fine  view  of  the  Weald  country  was  obtained.  The  party 
walked  eastwards  across  the  heath  to  Ewhurst  Windmill,  seeing 
the  quarries  of  sandstone  and  chert  on  the  road  west  of  the  mill, 
and  then  came  down  to  the  larger  quarries  at  Pitch  Hill  visited 
on  an  excursion  to  the  same  district  last  year.  These  were 
examined,  as  well  as  the  underlying  sands  in  the  large  sand 
pit  lower  down.  These  sands  differ  from  the  Upper  or 
Folkestone  Sands  in  not  being  false-bedded.  The  Director 
supposed  that  they  represented  Prof.  Gregory's  Passage  Loams, 
but  he  doubted  whether  it  was  necessary  to  make  them  into  a 
separate  division,  though  they  seemed  to  occur  all  along  this 
line  of  hills  below  the  cherts  and  sandstones.  Miss  Spottiswoode 
had  kindly  sent  her  carriage  to  this  point,  and  gave  the  ladies  a 
lift  back  to  her  house  at  Drydown,  near  Shere,  whither  the  rest 
of  the  party  followed  on  foot  by  the  road  through  the  Hurtwood. 
Here  the  members  were  very  kindly  entertained  to  a  substantial 
tea,  and  after  Mr.  Whitaker  had  expressed  the  cordial  thanks  of 
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the  party  to  Miss  Spottiswoode  for  a  second  time  making  the 
Associalion  welcome,  they  proceeded  across  the  fields  lo 
CJoinshall  Station,  and  returned  to  London  by  the  6,59  train* 
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EXCURSION    TO    HOLBOROUGH    AND    BURHAM. 

July  2nd,  1904. 

Director  and  Excursion  Secretary :  G.  E.  Dibley,  F.G.S. 

(^Riport  by  The  DIRECTOR.) 

Upon  arriving  at  Hailing  Station  the  party  proceeded  to  Upper 
Hailing,  and  crossing  the  Pilgrim  Road  descended  to  the  large  pits 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Lee  &  Co.  The  upper  workings  are  in  the 
Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zont,  and  the  two  larger  pits  in  the  Holaster 
subgiobosus.  Not  many  fossils  were  seen  on  this  occasion. 
After  leaving  these  extensive  pits  the  members  were  hospitably 
entertained  at  The  Cedars,  Holborough,  by  Mrs.  Raven. 

The  valuable  collection  of  antiquities  derived  chiefly  from 
the  neighbourhood  by  Mr.  Raven  was  much  appreciated,  as 
also  the  collection  of  chalk  fossils  from  Messrs.  Lee's  pits,  which 
serve  to  well  illustrate  the  fauna  of  the  various  zones. 

Hailing  churchyard  was  visited  en  route  to  the  ferry,  and 
Mr.  F.  J.  Bennett,  F.G.S.,  drew  attention  to  the  quaint 
ornamentation  of  certain  headstones,  and  compared  them  witb 
drawings  made  from  others  in  the  vicinity. 

Messrs.  Peters'  pits  were  next  visited.  These  workings 
cover  a  large  area,  and  consist  of  one  large  quarry  in  the 
Holaster  subgiobosus  zont^  another  includes  the  upper  part  of 
this  zone  and  the  Actinocamax  marls,  while  the  third  is  in  the 
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Rhynchonella  cuvieri-zon^,  A  large  number  of  typical  fossils  were 
obtained,  in  addition  to  a  fine  tooth  of  Polyptychodon,  Pecten 
Beaveri  {both  valves  replaced  by  iron  pyrites),  scales  of  PrionoUpis 
angustus^  and  a  jaw  of  Elasmodectes  tvilUtii. 

Finally  the  grand  exposures  at  Blue  Bell  Hill  were  visited, 
Mr.  Butler  meeting  the  members  on  behalf  of  the  proprietor. 

Since  the  last  visit  of  the  Association  to  this  locality  the 
quarrying  operations  in  the  upper  pit  have  been  discontinued, 
work  being  confined  to  zones  of  Rhynchonella  cuvieri,  and 
downwards  to  the  chalk  marl. 

A  good  supply  of  fossils  were  at  hand,  and  a  visit  to  the 
upper  pit  enabled  the  members  to  examine  ihe  flints,  which 
rewarded  them  for  their  exertions. 

The  walk  to  Aylesford,  via  **  Kits*  Coty,"  a  substantial  tea  at 
"  The  George,"  and  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  masses  of 
"  Kentish  Rag,"  quarried  frotn  the  Hythe  beds  of  the  Lower 
Greensand  close  at  hand,  brought  a  delightful  day  to  a  close. 
The  return  journey  was  made  by  the  7.55  p.m.  train  from 
Aylesford. 
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July  qth,  1904. 

Directors:    J.    Vincent    Elsden,    B.Sc,    F.G.S.,   and 
W.  Whitaker,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 

{^Report    hy    J.     ViNCENT     ElsDEN.) 

There  was  a  good  muster  of  members  of  the  Association  at 
Victoria  Station,  and  brilliant  weather  enabled  the  party  to 
appreciate  fully  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Mid-Sussex  route  to 
Chichester,  passing  in  succession  the  chalk  escarpment  at 
Dorking,  over  the  VVealden  plain  and  through  the  beautiful 
Arun  Gorge  at  Amberley.  From  Ford  the  railway  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  the  chalk  outcrop  along  the  Sussex  coastal  plain^ 
which  here  consists  mainly  of  Pleistocene  deposits  terminated 
northwards  by  an  ancient  buried  cliff  of  chalk  which  skirts  the 
downs   between  Arundel  and  Lavant.     Near  Chichester  some 
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good  sections  of  Coombe  Rock  are  expos^  in  f^vel  pits  seen 
from  the  railway.  These  angular  gravels  have  been  dug  to  a 
depth  of  15  ft,  for  railway  ballast,  but  only  derived  fossils 
have  been  found  here.  At  Chichester,  where  our  President 
joined  the  party,  the  Selsey  steam  tram  was  taken,  and  for  some 
miles  the  route  lay  along  the  extensive  spreads  of  brickeanh  and 
alluvium  which,  under  rich  cultivation,  extend  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  low  cliffs  forming  the  promontory  of  Selsey  BilL  From 
this  deposit  bricks  are  maiiufactured  near  Sidlesham,  close  to  the 
tramway,  which,  on  approaching  Selsey,  passes  through  a  cutting 
exposing  good  sections  of  the  marine  gravel,  or  raised  beach, 
underlying  the  Coomhe  Rock  mentioned  above. 

Arriving  at  Selsey  the  party  proceeded  at  once  to  the  shore, 
and  glancing  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  wide  spread  of  beach  sand 
and  sea  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  Saxon  Cathedrat,  and  still 
known  as  the  Park,  no  time  was  lost  in  descending  the  cliff  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  Eocene  floor,  which  is  here 
typically  exposed  under  favourable  circumstances  of  the  tide 

The  uncertainty  of  this  exposure  is  well  known.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  conditions  were  unfavourable  ;  for  a  spell  of 
fine  weather  had  permitted  the  accumulation  of  large  spreads  of 
sand,  which  effectually  concealed  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bracklesham  beds.  Isolated  patches  of  Eocene  clay  were  here 
and  there  exposed,  but  the  fossiliferous  beds  were  nowhere 
uncovered,  and  the  tide  was  not  low  enough  to  permit  the  party 
to  see  the  Mixen  ledgej  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  a  beacon 
nearly  a  mile  away  from  the  shore.  This  ledge  is  formed  of  the 
Aiveolina  Limestone,  which  is  the  highest  exposed  bed  of 
the  Bracklesham  series  in  this  locality,  and  is  accessible  only  at 
low  spring  tides.  The  successive  outcrops  of  fossiliferous  beds 
between  this  and  the  London  Clay  strike  east  and  west,  between 
the  Mixen  and  a  line  between  Chichester  Channel  and  Pagham 
Harbour.  Taking  a  westerly  course  along  the  sands,  in  the 
direction  of  BrackleshjEBi  Bay,  the  party  then  examined  the  few 
exposed  patches  of  clay,  and,  off  Medmery,  looked  for  the  fossil 
colony  of  Pholas  crispata^  in  the  valves  and  borings  of  which 
are  the  lowest  Pleistocene  remains  at  Selsey.  Partly,  however, 
owing  to  the  incoming  tide,  and  still  moie  to  the  accumulation  of 
beach  sands,  by  which  they  were  hidden,  this  interesting  feature 
was  not  discovered.  The  only  early  Pleistocene  relics  actually 
seen  were  some  of  the  famous  erratic  blocks,  which  protruded  in 
places  through  the  sands.  The  relation  of  these  to  the  Eocene 
floor,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Clement  Reid,  was  unfortunately 
hidden  from  view. 

Several  of  the  boulders  proved  to  be  of  igneous  origin.  Red 
and  grey  porphyritic  granite,  syenite,  greenstone,  schist,  slate, 
quartzite  and  sandstone  boulders  occur,  and  some  of  them  are 
of  large  size,  weighing  several  tons;    but  the  majority  are  of 
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decidedly  local  origin,  having  possibly  been  carried  by  floating 
ice  from  neighbouring  parts  of  the  south  coast.  Very  similar 
boulders  occur  also  at  Hayling  Island.  Mr.  Clement  Reid  has 
shown  that  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  some  of  these  boulders, 
embedded  in  Pleistocene  beds,  proves  conclusively  that  they  are 
not  derived,  as  has  been  suggested,  from  the  ballast  of  wrecked 
vessels. 

Attention  was  next  paid  to  the  low  cliffs  of  Pleistocene 
deposits  at  Medmery  Farm.  Mr.  Whitaker  here  drew  attention 
to  the  way  in  which  the  present  beach  had  been  swept  by  storms 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  where  it  forms  a  considerable  deposit  over- 
lying the  brickearth,  exactly  simulating  an  older  raised  beach.  A 
comparison  was  here  made  between  the  present  line  of  the  cliff 
and  that  shown  on  the  six-inch  Ordnance  sheet,  considerable 
denudation  having  taken  place  in  the  interval.     The  farm  build- 


FiG.  35.— Section  of  the  Cliff  and  Forkshore  at  Selsey  Bill. 
6.  Coombe  Rock.         5.  Shingle.         I.  Bracklesham  Beds. 

ings  were  extensively  undermined  by  the  gales  of  the  autumn  of 
1 89 1,  and  Mr.  Clement  Reid  states  that  as  late  as  1889  the  cliff 
extended  20  yards  beyond  its  present  termination.  Erosion 
is  here  rapidly  removing  the  Pleistocene  cover  from  the  Eocene 
floor.  Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  a 
deer  park  was  in  existence  about  a  mile  off  the  eastern  corner  of 
Selsey  Bill.  On  the  present  occasion  there  was  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  futility  of  an  effort  which  had  been  made  near 
Medmery  to  protect  the  coast  by  a  zig-zag  palisade  running 
parallel  to  the  cliff.  The  result  had  been  to  intensify  the  erosion 
at  each  of  the  entering  angles  of  the  palisade. 

The  cliff  itself  was  now  investigated.  The  exposed  beds  con- 
sisted of  a  raised  pebble  beach,  covered  by  Coombe  Rock  with 
angular  flints,  passing  insensibly  into  brickearth.  The  brickearth 
is  believed  by  Mr.  Clement  Reid  to  be  merely  a  modified  form 
of  the  Coombe  Rock,  into  which  it  merges  both  vertically  and 
horizontally  between  Selsey  and  Chichester.  The  junction  of  the 
marine  pebble  beach  with  the  overlying  deposit  of  Coombe  Rock 
was  observed  to  be  very  uneven,  looking  as  if  local  disturbances 
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had  caused  the  pebbles  to  lie  pushed  up  into  the  Coombe  Rock,  as 
figured  by  Prof,  Prestwich (Fig.  .16).*  Mammahan  remains,  simiJar 
to  those  found  in  the  Brighton  raised  beach,  have  been  found  in 
ihe  marine  pebble  gravels  of  Selsey,  and  these  are  said  by  Mr 
Goodwin  Austen  to  occur  in  greater  quantity  in  the  underlying 
beds,  known  as  the  *^mud  deposits."  The  large  accumulation  of 
modern  beach  at  Selsey  usually  conceals  the  lower  deposits^  lying 
between  the  raised  beach  and  the  Eocene  clays,  and  there  was  no 
indication  of  these  beds  on  the  present  occasion,  the  modern 
beach  completely  covering  the  base  of  the  raised  beach  (Fig,  ^$)^^ 
No  one  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  any  fossil  remains  in  this 
deposit,  but  a  good  collection  from  Selsey  was  afterwards  inspected 
in  the  museum  at  Chichester, 

Walking  next  round  the  Bill  towards  Pagham  Harbour,  the 
locality  was  reached  where  the  fossiliferous  Eocene  beds  occur 
nearer  the  shore.  Here  the  Niimmuiita  beds,  the  Turrifella 
beds,  and  the  Cardita  beds  are  usually  well  exposed^  but  the  tide 


Fig.  36. — Section  in  Cliff  near  Pagham. 
a.  Brickearth.  a^.  Flint  gravel. 

had  by  this  time  risen  too  high,  and  it  was  not  possible  to 
examine  them. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  fossil  collecting  from  the  Brackle- 
sham  beds  the  day  was  a  failure.  The  only  interesting  specimens 
obtained  were  fragments  of  the  Alveoiina  limestones  from  the 
Mixen  Rocks.  These  were  to  be  picked  up  in  fair  quantity 
amongst  the  beach  shingle.  Some  of  the  party,  however,  pro- 
longed their  walk  westward  towards  Bracklesham,  and  brought 
back  some  specimens  of  Cardita  and  other  shells. 

It  was  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  Station  Hotel  at  Selsey, 
where  it  had  been  arranged  to  have  tea.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
the  President. 

Returning  to  Chichester  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  City  Museum, 
where  the  curator,  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  kindly  pointed  out  objects 
of  interest,  amongst  which  were  a  large  collection  of  mammalian 
remains  from  the  Selsey  Pleistocene  Beds,  and  some  interesting 
specimens  of  Sussex  fossils  presented  by  Dr.  Mantell.  The 
remaining  time  was  occupied  in  visiting  the  Cathedral,  which 
dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Market  Cross,  built  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital  founded 
A.D.  1229. 

*  I^igs.  35  and  36  by  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society. 
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The  return  journey  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  realisation 
of  Mr.  Clement  Reid*s  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Coombe  Rock, 
which  he  believes  to  be  a  subaerial  deposit  due  to  floods  caused 
by  the  disturbance  of  natural  drainage  conditions  owing  to  a 
frozen  land  surface  at  the  time  of  the  Glacial  Period.  Chichester 
and  Selsey  stand  upon  a  flat  subaerial  delta  formed  in  this  way» 
and  it  was  easy  to  understand  why  the  Coombe  Rock  near 
Chichester  is  a  coarse  angular  gravel,  which  towards  Selsey 
graduates  into  a  flinty  loam  and  brickearth. 
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EXCURSION  TO  UPMINSTER,  GREAT  WARLEY,  AND 
BRENTWOOD. 

July  i6th,  1904. 

Director:  Horace  B.  Woodward,  F.R.S. 

Excursion  Secretary:  A.  H.  Williams. 

The  party  (about  twenty  in  number)  left  Fenchurch  Street  Sta- 
tion at  1. 1 5  p.m.,  and  arrived  at  Upminster  about  2  p.m.  The 
village,  distant  about  five  miles  from  the  Thames,  lies  near  the 
northern  margin  of  the  broad  belt  of  gravels  and  brickearths 
which  constitute  the  older  deposits  of  the  river,  and  rest  locally  on 
the  London  Clay.  These  valley  deposits  are  intersected  by  streams 
flowing  from  the  north,  that  known  as  the  Ingrebourne  River 
cutting  down  to  the  London  Clay  on  the  west  of  the  road  leading 
to  Upminster  Hall.  The  neighbourhood  is  one  which  supports 
fine  oak,  ash  and  elm  trees,  with  much  pasture  and  crops  of 
beans  on  the  stiff  London  Clay,  while  turnips,  potatoes,  cabbages 
and  other  vegetables  are  cultivated  on  the  lighter  loamy  and 
gravelly  soils. 
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1, — The  Upmikster  Brickyard  and  Potter v. 

The  section  first  visited  was  in  an  orchard  between  the  brick- 

Icibs  and  the  road,  about  haUa-mile  north  of  Upminster  Hall. 
Here  (at  an  elevation  of  150  ft.)  chalky  Boulder  Clay  had  been 
observed  by  Mr.  T*  L  Pocock  when  engaged  in  1902  in  a  re- 
survey  of  the  Thames  Valley  Drifts  on  the  six-inch  maps.  The 
brickearth  was  extensively  dug  to  the  north-east,  and,  a^  remarked 
by  Mr.  Pocock,  it  **  thins  away  suddenly  on  the  west  side  of  the 
workings,  and  Boulder  Clay  rises  from  beneath  it/'  The  shallow 
pit  showed  about  3  ft.  of  this  Glacial  Drift  *' containing 
abundant  unworn  flints  and  pieces  of  chalk  together  with  quartzite 
pebbles  and  sabangular  blocks  of  sandstone,  some  of  w^hich  are 
smoothed  and  striated.*'  BulT  sand  was  seen  beneath  the 
Boulder  Clay,  and  according  to  information  given  to  Mr.  Pocock 
by  the  foreman  of  the  brickworks,  the  sand  is  "a  few  feet  thick, 
under  which  is  a  tough  clay  full  of  stones,  but  containing  no 
chalk/'     This  latter  deposit  raay  be  London  Clay  with  septaria. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  section  was  that  it  afforded  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  Boulder  Clay  below  portions  of  the  Thames 
Valley  brickearth.  It  supplemented  the  important  discovery 
made  twelve  years  previously  by  Mr.  T.  V.  Holmes,  who  then 
(1892)  described  a  mass  of  Boulder  Clay  beneath  the  valley 
gravel  in  the  railway  cutting  at  Hornchurch  between  Upminster 
and  Romford.  The  most  southerly  patch  of  Boulder  Clay  known 
prior  to  that  discovery  was  at  Maylands  to  the  north  of  the  Great 
Eastern  main  line,  and  about  a  mile  and  a-half  south-west  of 
South  Weald,  where  it  occurred  at  an  elevation  of  180  to  200  ft., 
overhanging,  but  not  well  in  the  Thames  Valley.* 

The  Director  remarked  that  he  had  found  another  mass  of 
Boulder  Clay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  workings,  where  the 
relations  of  Boulder  Clay  to  brickearth  were  by  no  means  clear. 
That  section  would  be  seen.  Meanwhile  he  read  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  James  Brown,  the  Proprietor  of  the  Works,  who 
had  kindly  given  permission  for  the  Association  to  examine  the 
various  pits  in  which  brickearth  had  been  worked  for  upwards  of 
a  century.     Mr.  Brown  said  : 

The  Boulder  Clay  varies  considerably  in  level  on  this  land.  At  the  ex- 
treme south  of  our  holding  it  is  within  about  4  ft.  of  the  surface.  In  the 
narrow  pit  on  the  west  side  it  is  very  little  deeper,  and  only  extends  about  3 
to  4  ft.  in  thickness,  a  bed  of  white,  sharp  sand  coming  under  it.  In  the 
large  pit  where  the  windmill  framework  stands  it  lies  at  a  much  deeper  level, 
perhaps  about  20  ft.  down,  and  below  it  we  have  tapped  a  water-bearing 
layer  of  gravel.  This  water  is  interesting  as  it  crops  out  in  the  lane  about 
600  yards  north  of  the  well  above  mentioned.  It  also  appears  on  the  south- 
east of  our  holding,  and  has  been  tapped  at  intermediate  spots.  It  never  fails 
in  the  driest  seasons.  It  is  curious  tnat  it  is  not  found  at  Martin's  Farm,  the 
only  well  on  the  farm  being  some  60  ft.  deep  and  very  foul."  [This  well, 
iiowever,  was  sunk  in  London  Clay,  and  possibly  to  the  Reading  Beds.] 
*  See  W.  Boyd  Dawklns,  Ged.  Mag,,  1867.  p.  430* 
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In  the  large  pit  now  worked,  which  may  be  called  the 
southern  pit,  about  20  ft.  of  brickearth  with  a  few  seams  of  fine 
gravel,  was  to  be  seen.  As  remarked  by  Mr.  Pocock,  "  It  is 
sandy  and  finely  laminated  in  the  lower  part,  but  tough  and  more- 
homogeneous  above.  It  is  evidently  a  water-formed  deposit, 
but  the  occasional  contortion  of  the  laminae  seems  to  indicate 
disturbance  by  ice-floes.  .  .  •  It  is  probably  an  older 
deposit  than  the  great  mass  of  brickearth  at  a  lower  level  in  the 
Thames  valley ;  indeed,  its  association  with  Boulder  Clay 
suggests  that  it  is  part  of  an  old  glacial  lake  deposit.  Nq  organic 
remains  have  as  yet  been  found  to  confirm  this  view."  *  Some  of 
the  coarse  sand  grains  in  the  fine  gravelly  layers  were  submitted 
to  Mr.  J.  A.  Howe,  who  confirmed  the  view  that  they  might  have 
been  due  to  wind-erosion.  In  the  upper  portions  of  the  brick- 
earth some  dark  patches,  to  which  attention  was  called  by 
Mr.  VVhitaker,  were  subsequently  found  by  Dr.  W.  Pollard  to 
contain  a  small  amount  of  manganese-ore  as  well  as  organic 
matter. 

The  local  evidence  here  indicated  that  the  brickearth  occupied^ 
a  hollow  in  the  Glacial  Drift  and  London  Clay. 

Reverting  to  the  permanent  spring,  before  mentioned,  the 
Director  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  remarkable  spring  in. 
the  parish  of  Upminster  had  been  described  more  than  a  century 
ago  by  the  Rev.  W.  Derham,  who  was  Canon  of  Windsor, 
Rector  of  Upminster,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  his- 
"  Physico-Theology ;  or,  a  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  from  His  Works  of  Creation, "f  he  thus- 
referred  to  the  spring  : 

This  in  the  greatest  droughts  is  little,  if  at  all,  diminished,  that  I  could 
perceive  by  my  eye,  although  the  ponds  all  over  the  country,  and  an  adjoin- 
mg  brook,  have  been  dry  for  many  months  together,  .  .  .  ;  and  in  the 
wettest  seasons.  ...  I  have  not  observed  any  increment  of  its  stream, 
excepting  only  for  violent  rains  falling  therein,  or  running  down  from  the- 
higher  land  into  it.  .  .  .  But  besides  this,  another  considerable  thing  in 
the  UpminsUr  spring  ...  is,  that  it  breaks  out  of  so  inconsiderable  an 
hillock,  or  eminence  of  ground,  that  can  have  no  more  influence  in  the 
condensation  of  the  vapours,"  etc. 

The  author  in  another  part  of  his  work  (pp.  106,  124)  rightly' 
explains  the  forcible  uprising  of  water  in  certain  situations,  when 
deep  wells  were  made  : 

"  This  eruption  shows  that  the  waters  come  from  some  eminence  or  other 
lying  at  a  distance,  and  being  closely  pent  upon  within  the  watery  stratum^ 
by  the  clayey  strata,  the  waters  with  force  mount  up,  when  the  strata  above- 
are  opened." 

Attention  was  now  directed  to  the  old  or  central  pit  to  the 
south  of  the  Pot  kilns.      Here  about  15  ft.  of  brickearth  was. 

♦  **  Summary  of  Progress  of  Geological  Survey  for  1902, •*  pp.  199,  etc. 

t  New  Edition,  2  vols.,  1798.  See  pp.  78,  106,  and  204.  Reference  to  Canon- 
Derham's  work  was  given  in  Arthur  Young's  "  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the- 
County  ol  Essex,"  vol.  i,  1807,  pp.  36,  etc. 
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to  be  seen  with  some  gravelly  layers,  and  also  with  numeroTis 
pockets  or  veins  of  pebbly  gravel  in  the  upper  part  penetrating 
from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  5  ft,  or  more;  the  stones  lying 
for  the  most  part  with  their  longer  axes  vertical  The  features 
were  similar  to  those  descril*ed  in  1866  as  "Trail"  by  the 
Rev,  Osmond  Frsher,*  who  expressed  his  belief  "  that  the  present 
surface  of  this  country  has  been  eroded  into  channels  by  a 
plastic  mud  or  gravel  derived  from  higher  grounds,  and  forcibly 
indented  into  the  surface,"  In  later  observations  on  the  subject 
he  remaned  on  the  evidence  of  pressure,  and  looked  upon  the 
'*  Trail "  as  a  remnant  of  the  moraine  profandc^  locally  mdenttrd 
into  the  ground. 

The  Director  remarked  that  the  features  of  "  Trail  "  might  be 
of  varied  origin.  Thus  into  the  wide  cracks  formed  in  clay 
during  dry  weather,  portions  of  a  thin  capping  of  gravel  might 
fall  and  be  incorporated  ;  again,  in  the  subterranean  erosion  of  a 
clay  surface  by  springs  beneath  gravel,  portions  of  the  gravel 
might  be  let  down  into  the  channels  ot  erosion  \  lastly,  the 
phenomena  might  be  of  glacial  origin.  The  question  of  glacial 
origin  might  well  be  considered  in  connection  with  other  facts  to 
be  observed. 

At  the  farther  and  north-eastern  end  of  the  Upminster  works, 
there  was  a  narrow  cutting  6  to  9  ft.  deep  which  exhibited 
the  brickearth  with  some  pebbly  gravel  in  and  under  it.  East- 
wards this  deposit  was  underlain  by  a  strip  of  London  Clay  with 
septaria,  and  beyond  and  beneath  the  last  named  deposit,  there 
was  chalky  Boulder  Clay.  Where  the  London  Clay  abutted 
against  the  brickearth  and  gravel  it  was  much  contorted. 

The  section  here  suggested  that  Boulder  Clay  had  been 
accumulated  subsequently  to  the  deposit  of  the  brickearth— the 
agent  having  disrupted  a  strip  of  London  Clay  and  disturbed  the 
gravelly  brickearth.  In  the  field  adjacent  on  the  east,  chalky 
Boulder  Clay  had  been  uncovered  beneath  a  capping  of  clean 
clay,  like  London  Clay,  while  still  farther  on  there  appeared 
undisturbed  London  Clay  with  septaria.  Clearer  evidence  was, 
however,  desirable  before  it  could  be  definitely  decided  that 
Boulder  Clay  occurs  above,  as  well  as  below,  the  brickearth. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  series  of  excavations  about  6  ft. 
of  brown  loamy  clay,  much  like  London  Clay,  was  exposed,  and 
were  it  not  that  it  is  underlain  by  sandy  loam  and  contains 
irregular  pebbly  layers,  the  clay  might  have  been  regarded  as 
London  Clay. 

II. — The  Glacial  Drift  and  the  Thames  Valley. 

Following  a  footpath  across  the  meadows  the  party  proceeded 
to  Emery  Farm,  to  the  north  of  which,  by  Tomkins,  there  was  a 
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small  patch  of  pebbly  gravel  on  the  London  Clay — a  relic  of  the 
denudation  of  the  Bagshot  pebble-beds.  Thence  the  footpath 
was  taken  across  the  fields  east  of  Tomkins  on  to  a  knoll  (about 
250  ft.  in  height),  whence  a  commanding  view  of  the  Thames 
Valley  was  obtained. 

Here  the  general  distribution  of  the  Boulder  Clay  was  first 
pointed  out.  As  Mr.  Pocock  had  observed,  "several  outliers 
of  stony  clay  have  been  naced  in  this  neighbourhood,  some  of 
which  still  contain  a  little  chalk,  and  others  are  probably  decalci- 
fied remnants  of  the  chalky  Boulder  Clay."  One  of  these 
outliers  was  to  be  found  on  Tyler's  Common,  rather  less  than  a 
mile  to  the  N.N.E.  Instances  of  this  kind,  where  the  evidence 
was  not  always  conclusive,  constituted  some  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  geological  surveyor. 

The  ice  of  the  Glacial  Period  covered  East  Anglia  to  the  north, 
and  extended  perhaps  only  locally  into  the  lower  ground  at 
Homchurch  and  Upmtnster.  The  question  arose,  was  the  land 
much  higher  at  that  period  ?  It  would  seem  so  from  the  records 
of  deep  wells  and  of  ancient  valleys  filled  with  Glacial  Drift,  such 
as  had  been  described  by  Mr.  VVhitaker  in  the  Cam  valley,  while 
a  recent  instance  has  been  made  known  at  Glemsford  in  Suffolk, 
where  475  ft  of  Drift  has  been  proved  in  a  locality  only 
1 20  ft.  above  sea-level. 

Perhaps  these  channels  belonged  to  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
Glacial  period,  before  the  land  was  weighed  down  with  ice,  or  to 
the  later  stages  when  the  land  had  risen  after  the  ice  had  begun 
to  disappear.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  in  a  recent  number 
of  Nature  (July  7th,  p.  218)  Mr.  G.  W.  Lamplugh  calls  attention 
to  observations  made  in  Alaska  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  who  con- 
cludes that  glacial  ice  may  continue  to  exert  influence  on  the  rock 
bed  if  it  has  descended  from  the  land  into  water  and  is  not 
buoyed  up,  so  "that  the  depth  to  which  glacial  troughs  have 
been  excavated  is  not  demonstrative  of  a  relatively  low  base-level 
at  the  time  of  their  excavation." 

As  we  have  this  local  evidence  of  the  extent  of  Boulder  Clay 
in  the  Thames  Valley,  it  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the  ice 
travelling  some  six  or  seven  miles  farther  south  to  the  vicinit}'  of 
Grays.  There  the  Chalk  presents  a  superficially  disturbed 
appearance,  which  has  been  described  by  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell 
and  others,  and  attributed  by  some  to  Glacial  action.  Although 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Holmes's  paper  on  the  Hornchurch  section 
was  read  before  the  Geological  Society  the  Director  opposed  the 
notion,  he  was  now  disposed  to  regard  the  disturbed  Chalk  of 
Grays,  which  resembled  the  "  dead  loam  "  or  glaciated  Chalk  of 
Norfolk,  as  due  to  the  influence  of  ice  action  during  the  period  of 
maximum  glaciation. 

If  the  ice  extended  so  far  it  would  support  the  contention  of 
the  late  T.  Belt,  and  likewise  the  views  of  Mr.  Pocock,  that  the 
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waters  of  the  Thames  Valley  were  pounded  up  by  an  icy  dam, 
when  some  of  the  higher  valley  deposits  were  accumulated.  The 
question  of  old  glacial  lake  deposits  was  thus  worthy  of  further 
consideration. 

With  legard  to  the  history  of  the  Thames  itself  it  may  well 
have  commenced  much  of  its  course  over  an  area  of  Bagshot 
Beds  and  London  Clay — materials  which  would  yield  in  the  main 
a  brickearth  with  pebbly  layers^ ike  that  of  the  Upmmster  brick- 
yard, and  with  possibly  some  subangular  chalk  flints  derived 
(rom  tracts  higher  up  along  its  course*  Theoretically  we  can 
hardly  avoid  believing  that  the  river  was  started  in  Pliocene,  if 
not  in  Miocene  times,  but  the  palaeontological  evidence  is  want- 
ing. Nor  need  this  surprise  us^  as  the  valley  may  not  have  been 
deeply  though  it  may  have  been  widely  eroded,  and  the  deposits 
thus  early  formed  would  since  have  been  used  up  over  and  over 
again.  One  suggestion  of  a  relic  immediately  prior  to  Pleistocene 
times  is  that  of  ihe  Tr^gonihtrium  tooth  recorded  by  Mr*  E.  T, 
Newton  from  the  valley  drift  near  Greenhithe,*  as  that  Giant 
Beaver  has  hitherto  been  obtained  only  from  the  Pre-Glacial 
Forest  Bed  Series  of  Cromer.  It  is  right  to  add  that  Mr.  Newton 
had  not  considered  the  fossil  to  be  older  than  Pleistocene,  as  it 
did  not  differ  in  mineralisation  from  the  other  mammalian 
remains  entombed  in  the  deposit. 

The  portion  of  the  main  Thames  Valley  presented  to  view, 
was  a  broad  belt  of  gravel  and  brickearth  traversed  by  the  river, 
and  by  various  subsequent  streams  which  flow  from  north  to 
south.  The  fauna  of  the  deposits,  anterior  to  the  Alluvium,  was 
broadly  speaking,  that  characterised  by  the  Mammoth. 

These  great  accumulations  of  gravel  are  not  the  direct  pro- 
duct of  the  river  itself^the  lower  valley  gravels  have  been 
derived  mainly  from  plateau  gravels,  regarded  as  glacial ;  and 
some  of  these  higher  and  earlier  glacial  gravels  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  Thames  Valley  gravels,  and  as  the  oldest  deposits  of 
the  kind  preserved.  This  view  of  the  case  has  been  prominently 
brought  before  the  Association  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Osborne  White.f 
It  was  to  a  certain  extent  manifest  during  the  earlier  Drift  Survey 
of  the  Thames  Valley  in  1869,  when  it  was  found  diflScult  in 
many  instances  to  distinguish  Valley  Gravel  from  "Glacial 
Gravel,"  not  merely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  Marlow,  but 
far  lower  down  near  Southgate  and  near  Woodford. 

The  climax  of  the  glacial  period  brought  an  extension  of  the 
ice-sheet  to  the  borders  of  the  Thames  Valley  and  locally  into  it ; 
and  on  the  melting  of  this  ice,  fluvio-glacial  waters  of  a  torrential 
character  drifted  a  large  amount  of  gravel  into  the  valley,  at 
higher  stages  than  those  occupied  by  the  chief  fossiliferous 
deposits,  as  the  valley  had  not  been  generally  deepened  to  its 
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present  extent.  Thereby  were  distributed  chalk  flints  and 
Eocene  pebbles,  quartzites  and  erratic  rocks  and  fossils  of  various 
kinds,  notably  Carboniferous,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous.  That 
the  deposits  do  not  ordinarily  yield  the  vertebrate  and  other 
remains  characteristic  of  the  later  and  locally  ''post-glacial" 
gravels  is  naturally  due  to  their  method  of  accumulation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Mammoth  did  exist  during 
the  ice  age,  as  a  glaciated  tooth  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Norfolk  Drift. 

The  glacial  gravel  has  been  used  up  and  re-distributed  during 
the  later  stages  of  the  history  of  the  Thames,  stages  to  which 
special  attention  has  been  recently  given  by  Mr.  Martin  Hinton, 
Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard,  and  others. 

The  knoll  on  which  the  Director  made  the  foregoing  remarks, 
appeared  to  be  formed  of  bare  clay,  belonging  to  the  series  of 
alternating  clays,  loams,  and  sands  that  form  a  passage  between 
the  London  Clay  and  Bagshot  Beds.  The  hill  itself  being  pro- 
tected by  turf  afforded  little  scope  for  erosion.  Waste,  however, 
was  caused  by  slips,  of  which  a  conspicuous  example  was  seen  on 
the  eastern  slope ;  while  another  agent  of  destruction  was  the 
mole,  which  brought  soil  and  subsoil  to  the  surface  in  heaps  that 
would  be  readily  washed  down  hill  in  heavy  rain. 

Farther  on,  and  a  little  north-west  of  Belle  Vue  (height  290 
ft.)  a  small  pit  was  visited  in  which  the  Lower  Bagshot  sands 
and  loams  were  exposed,  together  with  a  patch  of  pebbly  gravel 
that  had  been  washed  down  from  the  plateau.  A  little  lower 
down  a  spring  issued,  rather  beneath  the  actual  junction  of  the 
sands  with  underlying  clays. 

The  Ingreboume  stream  derived  its  waters  from  springs  that 
issued  from  more  than  one  horizon  in  the  Bagshot  Beds,  and 
passage-beds  above  the  mass  of  London  Clay  of  South  Weald, 
and  the  western  side  of  Brentwood  and  Warley. 

On  large  tracts  of  Bagshot  Sands  the  rain  readily  disappeared, 
and  one  might  picture  an  underground  stream-system  on  the 
floor  of  London  Clay.  The  inclination  of  the  plane,  or  irregu- 
larities in  it,  would  at  first  influence  the  outlets  of  the  more 
copious  springs.  In  time  they  must  erode  definite  courses,  as 
the  perennial  springs  must  owe  their  permanence  to  erosion  along 
their  underground  courses,  and  to  the  deepening  of  the  channels 
at  the  outlets.  Springs,  as  in  the  case  of  that  at  Belle  Vue, 
usually  issue  rather  below  the  level  of  the  geological  junction, 
the  original  exit  being  not  only  deepened,  but  further  lowered  in 
many  cases  by  a  talus  of  porous  material. 

The  erosion  of  the  platform  of  London  Clay  would  cause 
irregularities  in  the  superincumbent  sands,  portions  of  which 
would  subside  into  the  channels,  and  be  carried  away  by  the 
streams.  Eventually  the  plateau  would  be  intersected,  and  out- 
liers would  be  formed. 
Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.  Vol.  XVI II,  Part  10,  1904.]  i>^ 
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III.-^The  Pebble-Beds  of  Warley* 

From  Belle  Vue  the  path  led  to  the  picturesque  road  by 
Coombe  Green,  through  Great  VV'arley  Street,  and  past  Warley 
Place,  whence  a  fine  view  was  obtained  eastwards  across  the  vale 
ID  ihe  prominent  Bagshot  outlier  of  l^ngdon  Hill. 

Thence  the  gravel  pits  in  Holdens  Wood,  to  the  south-west 
of  Warley  Barracks  (elevation  about  365  ft.)  were  examined- 
They  showed  the  following  strata  : 

ft,    ttt 

Pale  grey  gravG[]y  soil  *         .         .         >         ,         I       6 

Pebble  gravel    with    pebbl^^,  Tdostly    wUh  iheif 

lungtr  tines  vertical      ,        ,         *         3       o  lo  4       O 
Tebble  gravel  ^nd  buff  sand  (Bag shot  Bed&>« 

The  poiQt  to  which  aHention  was  directed  was  the  mass  of 
pebble  gravel  with  the  upright  pebbles,  a  very  remarkable  and 
persistent  feature  in  the  extensive  gravel  pits.  The  Director 
regarded  the  feature  as  probably  due  to  the  inlluence  of  ice 
action  on  the  Bagshot  pebble-beds— the  superficially  disturbed 
portions  having  undergone  through  pressure  a  movement  some- 
what akin  to  that  of  cleavage.* 

After  a  welcome  tea  at  the  "  Headley  Arms "  the  party 
proceeded  to  Breotwood  Station  in  time  for  the  7.20  p.m.  train 
to  London. 
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CoBBOLD,  F.G.S. ;  Charles  Fortey  ;  John  Hopkinson, 
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{^Report  hy  THE  PRESIDENT  AND   ErNEST  DIXON,   F.G.S.) 
August   3rd,        TiTTERSTONE    ClEE    HiLL    AND    OrETON. — 

The  parly  drove  direct  from  Ludlow  to  the  quarries  of  the  Clee 
Hill  Dhustone  Company,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Company's 
Manager,  Mr.  Frederick  King.  Under  his  guidance,  they  visited 
the  various  quarries  of  the  company  in  the  thick  bed  of  olivine- 
dolerite  (dhustone),  of  which  the  base  has  never  been  reached  in 
that  part.  The  uniformly  fresh,  undecomposed  aspect  of  the 
rock  was  noted,  and  Dr.  Teall  remarked  that  its  quality  as  road- 
metal  was  probably  due  to  the  abundance  of  well-preserved 
olivine.  A  rude  columnar  structure  was  observed  in  many 
places,  and  baked  shale  with  Carboniferous  fossils  was  examined 
in  one  of  the  upper  quarries.  Mr.  King  explained  the  method  of 
breaking  large  blocks  of  rock  by  firing,  and  showed  the  machinery 
used  for  crushing  and  sorting  the  pieces.  The  party  were  then 
entertained  to  luncheon  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King,  and,  after  due 
acknowledgments,  they  proceeded  to  walk  along  the  railway 
track  to  the  quarries  of  the  Clee  Hill  Granite  Company,  where 
they  were  received  by  one  of  the  proprietors,  Mr.  Richard  Lee 
Roberts.  At  the  entrance  to  the  quarries,  two  coal-seams  were 
examined  in  the  midst  of  shaley  beds  of  the  true  Coal  Measures; 
and  at  the  deeper  end  of  the  large  quarry  (PI.  xlii)  the  total 
thickness  of  the  dolerite  was  shown  to  be  240  ft.  The  Coal 
Measures,  with  typical  plant-remains,  were  studied  both  above 
and  below  the  dolerite,  and  Prof.  VVatts  pointed  out  that  the 
shales  above  were  more  baked  at  the  contact  than  those  beneath. 
Prof.  Watts  also  remarked  on  the  relations  of  the  Clee  Hill 
dolerite  to  other  volcanic  outbursts  on  the  same  great  line  of  dis- 
turbance north  and  south,  and  discussed  the  possibility  of  its 
being  of  Tertiary  age.  Before  returning  to  the  carriages,  some  of 
the  party  walked  over  the  hill  to  examine  the  fossil  plants  in  the 
shale  on  the  spoil-bank  of  a  neighbouring  colliery.  The  whole 
party  next  drove  to  Farlow,  where  they  left  the  carriages  and 
proceeded  to  examine  the  highly  inclined  strata,  which  constitute 
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a  complete  series  from  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  to  the 
Millstone  Grit,  as  described  by  Morris  and  Roberts  (1862).  The 
yellow  friable  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  was  observed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steep  lane  to  the  north,  in  the  overgrown  roadside 
quarry  where  BothrioUpis  was  discovered  nearly  half  a  century 
before.  The  red  marls  and  pebble-deposits  of  the  Passage  Beds 
were  noticed  higher  up  the  same  lane.  The  party  then  crossed 
the  ridge  by  the  road  to  Oreton,  and  soon  came  in  view  of  the 
fissile  and  sandy  limestones  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
Series,  from  which  they  collected  Elasmobranch  teeth  and 
numerous  other  fossils  in  the  Oreton  quarries.  Soft  shales  were 
noticed  above  the  limestone  near  the  middle  of  the  Oreton 
valley,  possibly  occupying  the  position  of  the  Pendleside  Series 
farther  north.  Very  coarse  pebbly  grit,  from  the  Millstone  Grit 
Series  of  the  neighbouring  slope,  was  also  pointed  out  in  a  wall. 
After  tea  at  the  village  inn,  the  party  drove  back  over  the  fiank 
of  Glee  Hill  direct  to  Ludlow. 

Augtfst  4th.  Ludlow  and  Stokesay. — Before  studying  the 
Silurian  Rocks  in  the  field  the  party  visited  the  Museum  of  the 
Ludlow  Natural  History  Society,  where  they  were  received  by 
the  Honorary  Curator,  Mr.  Charles  Fortey.  Mr.  Fortey  described 
the  history  and  arrangement  of  the  collection,  to  which  he  had 
prepared  a  small  Guide  Book.  Members  were  able  to  inspect 
fine  examples  of  all  the  principal  fossils  of  the  district  arranged 
in  stratigraphical  order.  Later  in  the  morning  the  party  pro- 
ceeded under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fortey  and  the  other  leaders 
to  Whitcliffe  Quarry,  where  numerous  typical  Upper  Ludlow 
fossils  were  collected.  Thence  they  walked  to  Ludford  I^ne, 
where  they  examined  a  fine  exposure  of  the  Ludlow  bone-bed, 
and  obtained  Beyrichia  kloedeni  and  Lingttla  cornea^  with  other 
fossils,  from  the  mudstones  above.  Finally,  they  visited  the 
section  of  micaceous  tilestones  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Teme 
opposite  the  paper  mill,  where  they  found  the  characteristic 
Lingula  iewisi  and  obscure  plant-remains. 

In  the  afternoon  the  party  drove  to  Downton  Hall,  where,  by 
permission  of  Sir  Charles  Boughton,  they  visited  quarries  in  the 
Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  displaying  layers  of  cornstone.  The 
same  formation  was  also  examined  in  the  neighbouring  Whit- 
batch  Quarry,  whence  Cephalaspis  and  Pteraspis  had  often  been 
obtained.  Much  secondarily-deposited  calcite  was  observed  in 
the  cornstone.  From  Downton  Hall  the  party  drove  to  Stokesay 
Castle,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  D.  La  Touche, 
who  pointed  out  the  principal  features  of  this  old  mansion. 
After  tea  in  the  Castle,  provided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  La  Touche, 
most  of  the  members  proceeded  to  examine  a  quarry  in  Lower 
Ludlow  mudstone,  in  which  they  found  trilobites  and  graptolites 
with  Cardiola  interrupla  and  other  characteristic  fossils.  A  few 
members  then  ascended  Weo   Edge   to   the  thick   deposit  of 
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49°  LONG   EXCURSION   TO   THE   LUDLOW    DISTRICT. 

rare  here,  but  Fatmites  ^nd  other  corals  were  abundant-  Carriages 
were  waiting  on  the  main  road,  and  the  party  drove  to  a  small 
section  in  Wenlock  Shale  on  the  bank  of  the  Teme  west  of 
Burrington,  I^efioiites  mifta,  Mmwgraptus,  and  Phacops  were 
found  here.  They  then  visited  a  quarry  in  Wen  lock  Shale,  inter- 
bedded  with  thin  limestonesj  but  with  very  few  fossils*  Continu- 
ing the  drive  they  noticed  the  scarps  of  the  Wenlock  Limestone 
and  stopped  to  examine  a  quarry  in  this  formation  at  the  lower 
end  of  Elton  Lane*  After  tea  at  Elton,  the  party  walked  slowly 
up  Elton  Lane,  collecting  numerous  Graptolites  in  the  successive 
zones  of  Lower  Ludlow  mudstones  eitposed  in  the  bank.  They 
then  joined  the  carriages  for  the  return  journey  to  Ludlow,  stop- 
ping only  at  Balchcott,  where  many  typical  Upper  Ludlow  fossils 
were  found,  including  Homaionotus. 

Aupist  8th.  ONiimRV  to  Church  Strkitok. — The  party 
left  Ludlow  by  train  for  Onibury,  where  carriages  awaited  them 
Close  to  Onibury  a  quarry  in  typical  Down  ton  Sandstone  was 
examined,  but  found  to  contain  no  fossils  beyond  indefinite  rusty 
impressions.  Red  and  green  marls  and  micaceous  sandstones 
of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  were  subsequently  observed  in 
a  road  section,  and  the  drive  was  continued  to  Norton,  where  the 
well-known  fine  section  of  the  Ludlow  Bone-bed,  specially 
uncovered,  was  carefully  studied.  From  Norton  the  party  drove 
to  Greenway  Cross,  where  they  stopped  to  visit  a  quarry  in  the 
Aymestry  Limestone,  which  was  found  to  be  nodular,  with 
abundant  Atrypa  reticularis^  but  apparently  no  Pentamerus 
knighti.  Along  the  Corvedale  Road  and  up  Siefton  Batch,  the 
contour  of  the  country  was  noted,  the  successive  ridges  and 
hollows  being  due  to  the  alternating  limestones  and  mudstones. 
At  Harton  a  roadside  section  in  Wenlock  Shale  was  examined, 
and  various  remains  of  Trilobites  {Ampyx,  Calymetie)  and  frag- 
ments of  Graptolites  were  found.  Continuing  the  drive  to 
Ticklerton  the  party  walked  for  some  distance  up  the  stream  to 
study  the  Llandovery  and  upper  part  of  the  Caradoc  series, 
which  are  unconformably  overlain  by  the  Silurian.  Among  the 
abundant  fossils  obtained  were  Pentaments  ohlongus  and  Ort/iis 
vespertilio.  At  Soudley  a  large  quarry  in  the  base  of  the 
Ordovician  was  visited.  The  sandstone  here  exhibited  some 
dark  layers,  supposed  to  be  tinged  with  dust  from  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  there  were  numerous  casts  of  fossils,  includ- 
ing Orihis  alternata^  Trinucieus  coficentricus^  and  Bcyrichia 
obliqua.  Proceeding  to  Hope  Bowdler  the  party  alighted  to 
examine  traces  of  the  Uriconian  Rocks  in  a  farm-yard,  and  then 
walked  to  a  roadside-section  where  the  basement-beds  of  the 
Ordovician  contained  angular  fragments  of  the  older  rocks  besides 
typical  Caradoc  fossils.  The  drive  was  finally  continued  to 
Church  Stretton,  and,  after  tea,  the  party  returned  by  train  to 
Ludlow. 
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August  gih,  MocKTREE,  Leintwardine,  and  Aymestry. 
— ^The  party  drove  direct  by  the  Fiddler's  Elbow  to  the  quarries 
in  the  Aymestry  Limestone  on  Mocktree  Hill.  The  curious 
unconformity  between  the  limestone  and  the  overlying  Upper 
Ludlow  mudstone  (PL  xlii),  described  by  Lightbody  in  1863,  was 
observed.  Numerous  characteristic  fossils  were  also  collected, 
and  cherty  bands  were  noticed.  Walking  down  the  road 
small  sections  in  the  Lower  Ludlow  were  examined,  and 
Monograptus  tumescens  was  found.  The  drive  was  then  continued 
to  a  road  section  in  the  Lower  Ludlow  near  Stormer  Hall,  where 
more  numerous  and  better  preserved  Graptolites  were  discovered. 
The  party  next  halted  at  Leintwardine,  and  devoted  much  lime 
to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  well-known  quarry  in  the 
Lower  Ludlow  on  Church  Hill.  Several  well-preserved  star-fishes 
were  obtained,  besides  plates  of  Dithyrocaris,  large  Orthocera- 
tites,  and  various  common  fossils.  The  party  then  drove  by 
Wigmore  Castle  to  Aymestry,  where  they  studied  the  typical 
sections  of  Aymestry  Limestone  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lugg,  and  passed  the  residence  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  T.  Lewis, 
who  first  explored  this  formation.  Finally  they  drove  back  to 
Ludlow  over  the  battlefield  of  Mortimer's  Cross  and  through 
Lucton,  over  the  low  ground  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone. 


NOTE   ON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE   MARSUPITES 
ZONE  NEAR  CROYDON. 

In  the  report  of  the  exhibit  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Dibley  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Association  on  June  3rd,  1904,  p.  428,  it  was  omitted  to 
state  that  the  discovery  of  Marsupites^  at  the  corner  of  Peaks  Hill 
Road,  near  Russell  Hill,  Purley,  was  made  by  Messrs.  William 
Wright  and  Bennett  C.  Polkinghorne,  B.Sc,  F.C.S.,  on  May  15th, 
1904;  and  that  the  notes  which  they  had  submitted  to  the 
Association,  on  September  28th,  were  anticipated  by  the  paper 
in  the  Geological  Magazine,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Hinde,  who  had  been 
working  independently  at  the  same  subject.  (Editor.) 


EXCURSION  TO  CUMXOR. 

An  excursion  was  conducted  to  this  place  on  June  25th,  1904, 
but  no  report  has  yet  been  received. 

(Editor),  December  21st,  1^04. 


Henry  Alfred  Hubbersty 
The  President  then  c 
Fossils  of  the   Ludlow 
Long  Excursion,  his  rem 
lantern  slides. 
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NOTE. — The  endosun  of  a  page-numher  in  square  brackets  signifies  that  upon 
that  page  the  paper  or  lecture  is  not  printed  IN  EXTENSO,  but  is  merely  announced 
or  otherwise  referred  to. 

Special  Attention  is  Directed  to  the  Index  to  Rowe  and  Shekborn*s 
Papers  on  the  "  Zones  of  the  White  Chalk  of  the  English 
Coast,"  Parts  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  to  be  Found  on  pp.  373-394 
OF  this  Volume. 
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